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PREFACE. 


Tiik luo.'-t hriiliant pawsa.:;es in the history of SiijiuirIi adventure in the New 
World are undoubtedly aftbi’dod by the coiKjuests of Mexico and Peru,—the 
tuo states uhiclrconibined with the largest extent of empire a retined social 
])olity and considerable progress in the arts of civilization. Indeed, so pro¬ 
minently do they stand out on the great canvas of liistory that the name of 
tfie one,' notwithstanding the cfmtrasi tlicy exhibit in their respective institii’ 
tions, ijjoNt naturally ^Megeii|ts that of the other ; and wlien I sent to Spain to 
collect materials for an account of tlie Comjuest of Mexico I included in iny 
vc^earches those relating tn the ConRuest of Pern. 

The larger part of the documents, in both cases, was obtained from the 
same great repository,—tlie archives of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid; a body specially intrusted witli the preservation of Avhatever may 
serve to Illustrate the Spanisli colonial annals. The richest j)ortion of its 
collection is probably that furnished by the papers of Munoz. This eminent 
scholar, the IiistOiiographer f the Indies, employed nearly fifty years of his 
life in amassing materials for a history of Spanish discovery nn'd conquest in 
America. I'or this, as he acted under the authority of the government, every 
facility was afforded him; auu public offices and private dc])ositorics, in all 
the principal cities of tlie empire, loth at home and throughout the Avidc 
I'xtent of its colonml possessions, ivero freely opened to his inspection. The 
result was a magnificent collection of manuscripts, many of wliicn he patiently 
tianscribcd with liis own luand. Rut he did not live to reap the fruits of his 
])ersevcTing industry. Tlic first \t)luine of his work, relating to the voyages of 
Cohinihns, was scarcely'finishcd wJien he died; and liis manuscripts/at least 
that portion of them Avhieh have reference to Mexico and Peru, ivere destined 
to serve the uses of anollier, an inhalntant of that New” World to which they 
related. 0 

Anotheij scholar, to whose literary stores I am largely indcljted, is Ron 
IMartin Fernandez de Navancte, late Director of the Royal Academy of 
History. Through the greater part of his long life he ivas employed in as* 
scmhling original documents to illustrate the colonial aiinah. Many of thc.se 
have been incorporated in his great ivork, “Colecciou de los Viages y Descu- 
brimientog,” ivhichj altliongh far from being completed after, the original plan 
of its author, is of inestimable service to the hi.storian. In following dowui the 
track of discovery, Navarretc turned aside from the coiviuests of Mexico and 
Peru, to exliihit the voyages of liis countrymen in the Imlian seas. Ili-s 
manuscripts relating to the tw'o former countries lie courteously allow'ed to Ikj 
copied for me. Pome of them liavc since appeared in print, under the 
auspices of liis learned coadjutors, Salvii. and Raranda, associated witli him in 
the 'Academy ; but the documents placed in my hands fonuctl a most impor¬ 
tant contriluition to my matbVials for the present history. 
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PREFACE, 


TKc deatli of this illtisfrious man, which occurred some time after the 

J present work was bemin, has left a'void in his country not easy to be fill^; 
or he was zealously devoted to letters, and few have (lone more to extend the 
knowledge of her colonial liistorj*. Far from an exclusive solicitude for his 
own literary projects, ho was ever ready to extend his sympathy and assist¬ 
ance to those of others. His reputation as a scholar was enhanced by the 
higher qualities which he possessed as a man,—by his benevolence, his sim¬ 
plicity of manners, and unsullied moral worth. My own obliffations to him 
are large; for from the publication of ,my first historical wopk, down to the 
last week of his life, I have constantly received proofs from him of his hearty 
and most efficient interest in the (irosecution of mv historical labours ; and I 
noAV the more willingly pay this well-merited tribute to his deserts, that it 
must be exempt from all suspicion of tlatter^r. 

In the list of those to whom I have been indebted for materials I itiiist also 
include the name of M. Ternaux-Compans, so well known by his faithful and 
elegant French versions of the IMiifloz manuscripts ; and that of my friend 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, who, under the modest, dress of translation, lies 
furnished a nrost acute and learned commentary on Spanish-Arabian history, 
—securing for liimsclf the foremost rank in that dvfficuit department of letters, 
which ha^ been illumined by the labours of a Masden, a Casiri, and a Conde. 

To the materials derived from these sources I have added some manuscripts 
of an important character from the library of the Escoiial. These, winch 
chiefly relate to th^ ancient institutions of Peru, fonned part of the splendid 
collection of Lord Kingsborongb, which has nniortunatefy shared the lot of 
most literary collection^, and been dispersed, since the death of its noble 
aiitlior. For these I am indebted to that industi’ious bibliographer Mr. 0. 
Rich, now resident in London. Lastly, I must not omit to mention ray 
obligations, in another way, to my friend Charles Folsom, Esq., the learned 
librarian of the Poston Athenrenn), whose minute acquaintance with the 
grammatical structure and the true idiom of onr*Englisli tongue has enabled 
me to correct many inaccuracies into which I had fallen in the composition 
l^th of this and of my former works. 

From these diflerent quarters I have accumulated a large amount of manu¬ 
scripts, of the most various character and fipm the most authentic sources; 
royal grants and ordinances, instructions of the court, letters of the emperor 
“to the great colonial officers, municipal records, personal diaries and memo¬ 
randa. and a mass of private correspondence of the principal actors in thi*; 
turbulent drama. I*ei’haps it was the turbulent state of the country which 
led to a more frequent correspondence between the govennuent at home and 
the colonial officers. But, whatever be the cause, the collection \ of manu¬ 
script materials m -reference to Peru is fuller and more complete than that 
which relates to Mexico; so that there is scarcely a nook or corner so obscure, 
in the path of the adventurer, that some light has not been thrown on it by 
the written correspondence of the period. The historian has rather had occa¬ 
sion to complain of the emharras des richesses; for in the multiplicity of 
contradictory testimony'^it is not always easy to detect the truth, as tlie 
multiplicity of cross-lights is apt to dazzle and bewilder the eye of the 
spectator. ^ 

The present Histoiy has been conducted on the same general plan with 
that of the Conquest of Mexico. In an Introductory Book I have enaeavoured 
to portray the institutions of the Incas, that the reader may be acquainted 
with the character and condition of that extraordinary race before lie enters 
on -the story of their sulyngation. Tlie remaining books are occupied with 
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the narrative of the Conquest. And here the subject, it must be allowed, 
notwithstanding the opportunities it presents for the display of character, 
strange romantic incident, and^5ictures(iue seenory, does not aflbrd so obvious 
advantagjps to the historian as the Con(iuest 4 )f Mexico. Indeed, few subjects 
can present a parallel with that, for the puri)Oses either of the Iiistorian or the 

I )oot. The natural development of the story, there, is precisely what would 
le prescribed by the severest rules of art. The conquest of the country is the 
great end always in the view of the reader. From the first landing of the 
Spaniards on the soil, their subsequent adventures, their battles and negotia¬ 
tions, their ruinous retreat, tlifir rally* Jiud final siege, all tend to this grand 
result, till the long scries is closed oy the*downfall of the capital. In the 
march of events, all moves steadily forward to this consummation. It is a 
magnificent epic, in which the unity of interest is complete. 

lii the “ Conquest of Peru,” the action, so far as it is founded on the sub¬ 
version of the Incas, terminates long before the close of the narrative. The 
remaining portion is taken up wil]» the fierce feuds of the Coiu[uerors, which 
Wi)uld seem, from their very nature, to be incapable of being gathered round 
a central point of iiiteiest. To secure tliis, we must look beyond the immediate 
overthrow of tlic Indian empiie. The cominest of the natives is but the first 
step, to be followed by the comjuest t»f the Sj>ainards-the rebel Spaniards— 
themselves, till tlic supremacy of the crown is permanently established over 
the country. It is not till this ])eriod that the acquisition this transatlantic 
empire can be said to be completed • and by fixing the eye on this remoter 
point the successive steps of tlio narrative will be found leading to one great 
result, and that unity of interest pn served Avliich is scarcely less csst'iitial to 
liistoric than dramatic composition. Ilow.far this has been efl'ectcd in the 
present woik must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

No history of the (Jonquest of IVru, founded on original documents and 
aspiring to the credit of a classic composition, like the tJoiiquest of Mexico” 
by S(dis, has been attempted, so far as I am aware, by the Spaniards, The 
English possess one of high value, from the jien of Robertson, whose masterly 
sketch occupies its due space in bis great work on America. It has been my 
object to exhibit this same story in all its romantic details; not merely to 
po'itray the characteristic features of the Conquest, but to fill uj) the outline 
with the colouring of lif^ so as to minute and faithful picture of the 

times. For this puriiose, I have, in the comnasition of the work, availed - 
myself freely of my manuscript materials,.allowea tlie actors to speak as much 
as possible for themselves, and especially made frequent ^use of their letters ; 
for nowhere fe the heart more likely to disclose itself than in the freedom of 
private codespondence. 1 have made liberal extracts from these authorities 
in the notes, both to sustain the text, and to put in a printed form those pro¬ 
ductions of the eminent captains and statesmen of the time, which are not 
very accessible to Spaniards themselves. 

M. Amedce Pichot, in the Preface to the French translation of the “Con¬ 
quest of Mexico,” infers from the plan of the composition that I must have 
carefully studied the writings of his countryman M. de Barante. The acute 
critic does me but justice in supposing me familiar with the principles of that 
writer’s historical theory, .so anly developed in the Preface to his “ Dues de 
Bourgogne.” And I have had occasion to admire the skilful manner in which 
he illustrates this theory himself, by constructing out of the rude materials of 
a distant time a monument of genius that transports us at once into the midst 
of tile Feudal Ages,—and this without the incongruity which usually attaches 
to a modern-antique In like manner I have attempted to seize the character- 
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istic expression of a distant age and to exhibit it in the freshne.^sof life, lint 
in an essential particular I have deviated from the plan of the French historian. 
I have suffered tlie scaffolding to ttsmain after the Wilding has been completed. 
In other words, I have shown ttf the reader the steps of the process by which 
I have como to iny conclusions,c Instead of requiring him to take ipy version 
of the story on trust, I have endeavoured to give liim a reason for my faith. 
By copious citations from the original authorities, and by such critical notices 
of tliem as would explain to him the influences to v/liich they were subjected, 
I have endeavoured to put him in a position for judging for himself, and thus 
for revising, and, if need be, reversing, tjie iudgments of the historian. lie will, 
at any rate, by this means, lie enabled to cstiij;iato the dilliculty of arriving at 
truth amidst'the conflict of testimony; and he will Icnrn to place little 
reliance on those writers who pronounce on the mysterious past with what 
Fontenelle calls “a friglitfnl decree of certainty,a spirit the most opposite 
to that of the true philosophy of history. 

Yet it must be admitted that the chronicler who records the eventi^ of an 
earlier age has some obvious advantages in the store of manuscript materials 
at his comraaml,—the statements of friends, rivals, and enemies furnishing 
a wholesome counterpoise to each other,-and also in the general course of 
events, as they actually occurred, affording the best commentary on the time 
motives of the parties. The actor, engaged in the lieat of the strife, finds his 
view bounded by the circle around him, and his vision blinded by the smoke 
Mul dust of the conflict; while the spectator, who:.o eye ranges over the 
ground from a more distant and elevated point, though the individual objects 
may lose somewhat of their vividness, takes in at a gl'inco all the operations 
of the Wid. Paradoxical as it may appear, truP' founded on contemporary 
testimony would seem, after all, as likely to bo attained by the writer of a 
later day as by contemporaries themselves. 

Before clasing these remarks, I may be permitted to add a few of a personal 
nature. In several foreign notices of my writings, the author has been said 
to be blind; and more than once 1 have had the credit of having lost my sight 
in the composition of my first history. When I have met with such erroneous 
accounts, 1 have hastened to correct them. But the present occasion affords . 
me the i>cst means of doing so; and I am the more desirous of this as I fear 
some of my own remarks, in the Prefaces fo my former histories, have led to 
the mistake. t 

While at the ITniversity, I received an injury in one of my eyes, which 
deprived me of the sight of it. Tha other, soon after, was attacked by iuflain- 
mation so severely that for some tinieT lost the sight of that also • and, though 
it was subsequently restored, the organ was so much disordered'as to remain 
permanently debilitated, while twice in my life, since, I have heenVleprived of 
the.use of it for all purposes of reading and writing, for several years together. 
It was during one of those periods that I received from Madri({ the materials 
for the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and ' i my disabled condition, 
with my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from 
hunger in the midst of abiindanca In this state, I resolved to make the ear, 
if possible, do the work of the eye. I procured tlie services of a secretary, w'ho 
read to me the various authorities ; and in time I became so far familiar with 
he sounds of the different foreign languages (to some of which, indeed, I had 
teen previously aecustdlned by a residence abroa ,1) that I could comprehend 
this reading without much difficulty. As the reader proceeded, I dictated 
copious notes; and when these had swelled to a considerable amount they 
were read to me re|>eatedly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently fuV 
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the purposes of composition. The same notes furnislicil an easy menus of 
refereiice to su>staiu the text. • 

Still another ditticulty occurred, in the mechanical labour of writing, which 
I found a severe trial to the em This was remedied by meajis of a writijig* 
case, suqji as is lused by the blind, which eni|[)Ied me to commit my thoughts 
to paper without the aid of sight, serving mo equally well in tlie dark as in 
the light, Tlie characters thus fonnetl made a near approacli to hieroglyphics ; 
but uiy secretary became expert in the art of deciphering, and a fair copy—with 
a liberal allowance for unavoidable blunders—was transcribed for tiie use of 
the printer. I liave described the process with more minuteness, as some 
curiosity has been repeatedly fxpressfid in reference to M\y modm operandi 
under my privations, and the knowledge of it may be of some assistance to 
others in similar circumstances. 

Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my work, it was 
necessarily slow. But in time the tendency to intiainnmtion diminished, and 
the strengtli of the eye was confirmed more and more. It was at length so 
far restored that T could read for several hours of the day, thougli my Iabour.s 
iu this way necessarily terminated witli the daylight. Isor could I ever dis¬ 
pense witn the services of a secretary, or wdth tlie writing-case; for, contrary 
to the usual experience, T have found writing a severer trial to the eye than 
reading,--a remark, hovu*ver, which does not apply to tlie reading of inanu- 
script; and to enable myself, therejforo, to revise my composition more care¬ 
fully, I caused a copy of the “History of Ferdinand and Isabella” to bo 
printe<l for my own inspection before it was sent to the press for publication, 
Such as 1 liave described was the inijnovcd state of my health during tlic 
preparation of the “Conquest of Mexico;” and, satisfied with being raised so 
nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I scarcely envied the superior 
good fortune of those who could proLjig their studies into the evening and 
the later hours of the night. 

But a change has again taken place during the last two years, Tlie siglit 
of my eye Im become gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of the nerve lias 
been so far increased that for several weeks of the last year t have not opened 
a volume, and through the wliole time I have not had the use of it, on an 
average, for more than an hour a day. Nor can I cheer myself with the 
delusive expectation that, impaired as tiio organ has become from Ijaviiig been 
tasked, probably, boyoi^ its streTigtb, it can ever renew its youth, or be of 
much service tome hereafter in my literary researches. Whether I shall have 
the heart to enter, as 1 had proposed, on a new and more extensive field of 
historical labour, with these impedimenta, I cannot say. Perhaps long habit, 
and a natunfl desire to follow up the career which I have so longpursu^l, may 
make this,*in a-manner, necessary, as my past experience has already proved 
that it is practicable. 

From tnis statement—too long, I fear, for his patience—the reader who feels 
any curiosity about the matter will understand the real extent of my embar¬ 
rassments in my liistorical pursuits. That they have not been very light will 
be readil^^adinitted, when it is considered that I have had but a limited use of 
my eye in its best state, and tliat much of the time I have been debarred 
from tlic uso cf it altogether. Yet the diflicultics I have had to contend with 
are very far inferior to those wdiich fall to the lot of a blind man. I know of 
no liistoriau now alive ivlio can claim the glory of having overcome such 
obstacles, but the author of “lia Oonqu^te do TAngleterre par los Nor- 
niaqds who, to use bis own touching and beautiful language, “ has made 
liimscdf the frioud of darkness,” and who, to a profound philosophy that 
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requires no light but that from within, unites a cupaAty for extensive and 
various research, that might well demand the severe-st application of tlie 
student. * 

The remarks into which I have^been led at such length will, I trust, not be 
set down by the reader to an flnworthy egotism, but to their true source, a 
desire to correct a niisanpreheugioii to which I may have unintentionally given 
rise myself, and whicli has gained me the credit with some—far from grateful' 
to my feelings, since undeserved—of having surmounted the incalculable, 
obstacles which lie in the path of the blind man. 

UusTON, April 2, 1847. 
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Of the nnnioroiis iiaXions which occupied tlje ^ront Aincucan coritiiicnt at Iho 
time of its discovery ])y the Europeans, the two most advanced in i)Owei* and 
refinement were undonbtediy tlios of Afcxico and Peru. Hut, though roseni- 
Ming one anotli*'!’ in extent of eiviliziilion, they dilTcred widely as to the. 
nature of it; and the i»hilosophical stud(int of his species may feel a natural 
curiosity to trace tlie diflerent steps by whicb llicse two motions strove to 
emerge from the state of harltarism and place tliomselves on a Ijigher point in 
the scale of luunanity. In a former woik I have endeavouted to exJnbit the 
institutions and character of the ancient ^foxicans, and tlic stoiy of their 
compiest by the Spaniard'^, 'fiie present will be- devoted to t)ie l^eruvians ; 
and, if their lustovy shall be found to present less strange anomalies and 
striking contrasts than .that of the Aztecs, it may interest us cpiitc as much 
by the pleasing picture it od'ei’s of a well-regulated goveriiinent and sober 
habits of industry under the patriarchal sway of tlie Incas. 

The einpir* of Per*], at the period of the [Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the second degree nortli to tlio thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude; a line, also, which (loscribes the western Ijonndaries of the 
modern renublics of Ecuador, Pern, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth cannot so 
easily be determined ; for, Uiongh hounded everywhcio by the great ocean on 
tlie west, towards tlie ciast it spread out, in many parts, coiisiilcrably beyond 
tiie mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, ivhose exact position is 
undeternihied, or whose names are effaced from the maj) of history. It is 
certain, however, that its breadlli was altogether disproportioned to its length.* 

* Sarmipiito,KflttcU.n, TVlS,cai>.05.*—Cirza AoouUng to Uic last autljority, the onipire, 
iU‘Lor.u,CioiikM(k‘lPeiu(AnvL'iH»]551).caF. in its.ffrcate.st brcailth, lUd uot rxcced one 
'11.—CJarcilaaso <lc la Voga, ConinicMtaiioK liimdrwd and-twenty leagues. UiUOarcilttSJso'h 
JlcaU'» (^Liaboa, 160!)% Paitc 1, Iib. 1. cap. s.— gnogianby will not boar criticism. 


* [In regard to the real authorship of tlio Jua’) de Sariuicnto, Fee inj/a, p. 78, note, 

work erroneously attnluited by Prescott to —Ki> ] 
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CIVILIZATIO^f OF THE INCAS. 

The tonographical aspect of the coiuitrj^ is very remarkable. A strip of 
land, rarely exceeding twenty leagues in width, nilis along the coast, and is 
liemmed in through its whole extent by a colossal raiigc of mountains, which, 
advancing from the Sti aits of Magellan, reaches its highest elevation—indeed, 
the highest on the American continent—about tlie seventeenth degree south,* 
and, wter crossing tlie line, gradually subsides ii>to hills of inconsiderable 
magnitude, as it enters the Isthmus of Panama. This is the famous Cordil¬ 
lera of the Andes, or. “ cop[)er mountains,” * as termed by the natives, though 
they might with more rcjiso)! have been called “ mountains of gold.” Arranged 
sometimes in a single line, though more frequently in two or three lines 
running parallel or obliquely to each other, tlwy seem to the voyager on the 
ocean but one continuous chain; while the huge volcanoes, \Wiich to the 
inhabitants of the table-land look like solitary and independent masses, appear 
to him only like so many peaks of the same vast and magnificent range. So 
immense is the scale on wliich Nature works in these regions that it r.i only 
when viewed from a great distance that the spectator can in any degree com¬ 
prehend the relation of the several parts to the stupeiidous whole. Pew of 
the works of Nature, indeed, are calculated to produce impressions of higher 
sublimity than the aspect of this coast, as it is gradually unfolded to the eye 
of the ma) iuer sailing on the distant waters of the Pacific; where mountain 
is seen to rise above mountain, and Chimborazo, with its glorious canopy of 
snow, glittering far above the clouds, crowns the whole * as with a celestial 
diadem.* 

The face of the country would appear to be peculiarly unfavourable to the 
purposes both of agriculture and of internal communication. The sandy strip 
along the coast, w^eie rain rarely falls, is fed only by a feiv scanty streamaj^ 
that furnish a remarkable contiust to the vast volumes of water which ro!t 
do\Mi the eastern sides of the Cordilleras into the Atlantic. The precipitous 
steeps of the sierra, with its splintered sides of poiphyry and granite, and its 
higher regions wrapjied in snows that never melt under tlie fierce sun of the 
e<iuator, unless it be from the desolating action of its own volcanic fires, might 
seem equally uupropitious to the labours of the husbandniai'. And all coin- 
luunication netweeii the parts of the long-extended territory might be thought 
to he precluded by the savage character of the region^ broken up by precipices, 
furious torrents, and impassable quebradas ,hideous rents in the moun¬ 
tain-chain, whose* depths the eye of the terrified traveller, as he winds along 


Acconling to MaUe-Brun, it is under tlie 
rijuator that wcmcet with the lolliest summits 
of this chain. (Universal Geography, Kng. 
trans., hook 86.) Bat more recent mea*«iirc- 
uicnta bavo shown thiG to between fifteen 
and seventeen degrees soiub, where tho Ke- 
\ado de likirata rises to the enormous height of 
25,250 feet, and the Illimani to ‘ii.SOO.t 
At least, tlie word anta, which has been 
thought to furnish* the etymology of Awics, 
in the Penivian tongue, signified **copi>er.'’.| 


GarcUasso,(7om. Heal., Parte 1, lib. 5, c-an. 14. 

llumlxiUit, VueHdesCordgleres de Monu- 
mens des Peuples indigenes''do I'Amcriquc 
fParis, 1810), p lOS.^Malte-Brun, book 88.— 
The few brief sketches which M. de Humboldt 
has given of the scenery of the Cordilleras, 
showing the hand of a great painter, as well 
as of a philosopher, make us regret the more 
that he bos not given the results of his obser* 
vatlons In this interesting region ns minutely 
as he bos done In re 82 >Oct to Mexico. 


* [Chimborazo (21,423 ff’et), formerly sup¬ 
posed to be the highest peak of the Andes, Is 
surpassed by several snrumits^i Peru, and by 
Aconcagua, In Chill (23,200, or, according to 
<>aptains Fitzroy and Beeriicy, 23, 910 feel), 
the highest elevation in iioutli America.^KD.j 
t [It is now known that the Andes nowhere 
attain the elevations here mentioned, and the 


height of Sorata and Tltimanf, ns stated hy iho 
latest amhorltloi, is 21,286, and 21,U9 feet 
respfjctlvely —Ko.j 


remarks, fa **loet In the obscurity of the 
past.'—K d.J 
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SOUR0ES OF PERUVIAN ClVILIZAIION. 

his aerial pathway, vainly endeavours to fathom.* Yet the industry, we might 
almost say the genius, of the Indian was suffideJit to overcome all these im¬ 
pediment of Nature, • 

By a judicious system of canals and subfcnaneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of the Cor¬ 
dillera ; and, as the different elevations had the effect of dilterence of latitude, 
they exhibits in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
stiuiiilated growth of the tropics to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of Peruvian sheep—wandered with their 

shepherds over the broad^ snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
which rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the. loftv regions of the plateaus, and towns and hamleto, clustcnng 
amidst orchards m^d wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air far 
above the ordinary elevation of the clouds.** Intercourse Avas maintained 
between these numerous settlements by means of the great roads which tia- 
vm'sed the mountain-passes and 0 |jened an easy communication between the 
capital and the remotest extremities of the empire. 

The source of this civilization is traced to tiie valley of Cuzco, the central 
region of Peru, as its name implies/ The origin of the Peruvian empire, like 
the origin of all nations, except the very te^v AvhicJi, like our oavii, have Iiad 
the good fortune to date from a civilized periotl and people^ is lost in the mists 
of fable, which, in fact, have settled as darkly roimd its history as round tliat 
Qf any nation, ancient or mo^lel■u, in the Old World. According to the tre,- 
dltion most familiar to the European scherfar, the time was when the ancient 
faces of the continent Avere all plunged in deplorable barbarism ; when they 
Avorshipi>ed nearly every object in nature indiscriminately, made war their 
pastime, and feasted on the flesh of their slaughtered captives. The Sun, the 
great luminary and parent of mankind, taking compassion on their degraded 
condition, sent two of his children, Mauco Capac and Mama Oello Huaco, to 
gather the natives into communities and teach them the arts of civilized life. 

* The celestial pair, brother and sister, hushxnd and wife, advanced along the 
liigli plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Titicaca to a)x)ut the sixteenth 
degree south. They bore Avith tjjem a golden Avedge, and Avere directed to 
take up their residence , du the spot Avhere the sacred emblem should Avitliont 
eflbrt sink into the ground. They proceeded accordingly but a short distance, 
as far as the valley of Cuzco, the spot indicated by the performance of the 
miracle, since Ahere the Avedge speedily sank into ttie earth and disappeared 
for ever. Here the cliildren of ttie Sun establislied their residence, and soon 
entered upon their Ixeneficent mission among the rude inhabitants of the 
country; Manco Capac teaching the men the arts of agriculture, and Mama 
Oello* initiating her own sex in the mystories of weaving and spinning. The 

• “Thesecrevices arc Ro deep," Bays do says Oardilftsso, "sljrniflcs ttavel," Com. 

Humboldt, with hU ubuaI vivacityol illvistra- Ileal., Varte 1, Itb. I, cap. 18, 

tioii, “that if Vesuvius or the Puy do Dome r * with tho Peruvtana. »iml&«d 

were seated In the Ixitlom of them, they would “ mother." (li.ircilasso, wle 1, 

not rise above the level of the ridges of the Itb. 4. cap. i.) Tbe identity of thla term ^'ith 

ue]giilx>urliig sierra." V'uca des Cordlllcres, that used by Europeans Is » curious coinci- 

p, 9 . deuce. It is scarcely more so, liowever, than 

The plains of Quito are at the height of that of tho corrcBpondlng word papa, which 

bet^^eca iime and ten thousand feet above the with the ancient Mexicans denoled a priest of 

sea. (See Coftdaininc, Journal d^un Voyage high rank; nminding us of the/w/w, ** pope," 

^ VSqaateor (Paris, 1751), p. 48.) Other ot tho Italians. Wllb the term serms 
Willeys or plateaus in this vast gioup of io embrace In its most comprehoiiRive sense 

moinitttliiB reach a still higher elevation. the paternal relation, \u u'n. h it u most 

’ " Cuzco, ill the language of the Incas," familiarly employed by moat of the nations of 
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simple people lent a williu**' oar to tlio niessengora of Heaven, and, gathering’ 
together in consulerahle numbers, laid the foundations of the ci^ of Cuzco. 
The same wise and boncvoleutf maxims which regulated the conduct of the 
first Incas® descended to their fcuccessors, and under their mild sceptre a com¬ 
munity gradually extended itself along the broad surface of the xable-land, 
which asset ted its superiority over the surrounding tribes. Such is the pteis- 
ing picture of the origin of the Peruvian monarchy, as portrayed by Gai'cilaf-su 
de la Vega, the descendant of the Incas, and through him made familiar to the 
EurO])ean reader.*^ 

Uut this tradition is only one of several curri^it among tlie Peruvian Indians, 
and i>iobably not the one most generally received. Another legend speaks of 
certain white and bearded men, wlio, advancing from the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, established an ascendency over the natives and imparted to them the 
blessings of civiliziitiou. It may remind us of the tradition existing among 
the Aztecs in respect to Quetzalcoatl, the good deity, who with a similar garb 
and aspect came up the great plateau from the east on a like benevolent 
mission to the natives. The analogy is the moie remarkable as there isaio 
trace of anycommnnicatiou uitlgor even knowledge of,eacli other to be found 
in the two nations." 

The date usually assigiictl for these extraordinary events was about four 
hundred years before the coming of the Spaniards, or early in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury.** Ilut, however pleasing to the imagiiiation, and however popular, the 
legend of Manco Cai)ac, it requires but little reflection to show its improbii- 
bility, even Avhcu divested of supernatural accompauiineuta. On the shores of 
Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the jncsout day, which the Peruvians 
themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended advent of the 
Incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their architecture.*® 


KuVDpo. Nor vas tlie uao of it liniltoil to 
modern tlmcij, beiii;' api>lie<l in tlic same way 
both byOipeks and Homans; ** iloTrn-u 
says Nausikafl, adflivn-^ijif? bor father, in tlj<* 
simple langtiuf^e which the modern vcrsificis 
liavo thouRlit too simple to vender literally. 

“ Inai ''Ignihod Jcivfj or lord Capac meant 
great or powerjul. It was applied to novcral 
of thosuccrssorsof Alaiico, in the same manner 
aa the epithet yupanqm, signifyln^r rick in 
all virluvs, \vas added to the names wf several 
Incas. (Cieza de Lf*on, Oonica, cap. 41.—• 
Garcilasso, Com. Koal, Paite i, lib. *2, cnp. 
17.) The good quulitiea commemorated by 
the cognomens of m<»' tof the Peruvian princes 
afford flti honourable, though not altogetiier 
nubuspicious, tribute to theoxcellonce ol their 
characters. 

"* Coin. Real., Parte 1, HI). 1, cap. y-lG. 

“ Tiioso 8c\oral traditions, all of n very 
puerile character, aro to be found in Ondo- 

* [Such legends will not bo con^ideicd 
“ puerile,*^ nor will their bimilarUy with tho&o 
of remoto races seem inexi^lcahle, wdicn they 
are viewed in tlieir true u** embodying 
coticoptioiis of nature foimecl by the human 
mind in the early stages of Its development. 
Thus considered, “tho very myths,” as Mr. 
Tylor remarks, “ that were UiRcanled as lying 
fahies, prove to he sources of lilsttiry in ways 
that thf*ir niakfi^ and liauMiuticrs little 


gardo, Ilehiciou iseguuda, MS.—Sarmicuto, 
Rflacion, MS., cap. l,—Ciezade Leon, Cronica, 
caji. 105,—tkmquista I Poblacion del IMru, 
]\l.s ,—Tioclarac ion dc los Fresidento e 03 ’dores 
de la Audiencia Realo del Peru, MS.,—all of. 
them authorities contemporarj^ willi the (>ou- 
quest. The story of the bearded white men 
linda its place in most of tlioir legends.* 

Some writers carry back the date five 
hundred, or even five Iiundrcd and filly, years 
beloro (he .Spanishinvasion. (BaUx>a, llistolre 
du Perou, chap. 1 .—Velasco, Hlstoire du 
Royaume do Quito, tom. U. p. Ambo 
auct. up. Relations ct Memoiros originaux 
pour Hcrvir a I’Hlstoiro do la Decouverte do 
PAmcrique, par Ternaux-Compans (Paris, 
1840).) In the Report of the Royal Audience 
of Peru, tho epoch is more modestly fixed at 
two hundred yeai s before the Conquest. Dec. 
dc la Aud. Keal., MS. 

“Otras cosas ay mas quo dezir dcsto 

dreamril of.” The Peruvian traditions seem, 
in particular, to deserve n closer inveBtlgatioii 
ll an ,tUey have yet received. Dcsidea the 
autliuntU 5 cited by Pioscott, the relations of 
(JlnK^tovul do MoUna and the Indian Salca- 
zuayliua, tran.sluted by Mr. Markham, are 
entitled to mention, both for tlie minuteness 
and tho variations with which tliey pYesent 
the leading features of the same olt-repeutcd 
imlino.inyth.—l'h» j 
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The date of their appearance, indeed, is nmnifestly irreconcilable with their 
subsequent history. No account assigns to the Inca dynasty inoi'e than 
thirteen princes befeire the Conquest. But this number is altogether too small 
to have spread over four himdrod years, and would not carry back tlie foun¬ 
dations of the monarchy, on any probable coiftputation, beyond two centuries 
and a half,—an antiquity not incredible in itself, unci wliich, it may be re¬ 
marked, docs not precede by more than half a Century the alleged foundation 
of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister-wife was 
devised, no doubt, at a later period,^ to gratify tlie vanity of the Peruyiaii 
monarchs, and to give additional sanction to 'tlieir anthorily by deriving it 
from a celestial origin,* • 

We may reasonably conclude tliat there existed In the coimtry a race 


TlaRuanaco, que passo por no dctoncnne: 
coucluyedo que yo paia mi tongo anti> 
gualla por la mas antTgua de todo el Peru. Y 
absi se ticiic quo antes q los Ingas reynassen 
con imiclios tiempos (‘sfav'ari hedios algunos 
i‘dUiuos dostos. puiqyc yo lu* oydo afirmar a 
liidioH, quo los Ingas lii/.ieion los rdifuius 
grand^'s del Cu/.co poi la I'ama qiu. vlcion 
tenoi 111 ninralhi o pared {.in be\eo eo es(o 
pueblo (Cle/.a de Leim, (’loiiicn, cap. 105 ) 
Sc mIho (laicUasso ((;f)»i. Rial, Paile 1, hb. 
S, cap. 1), who gi\es an account of these 
remains,on the anMiorlty of Spanish occlesi- 
uslic, vvMch might compare, for the marvel¬ 
lous, \Mili any of ihe legends of his order. 
Other ruins of similar tiaditioiml antiquitv 
arc noticed by Ileiioni (IIiMona general C 
los lletlios du loa Cas'cllanos on las Islas y 


^ [Thm theoiy of the origin of the story is 
scarcely more plausible or philosnpincal than 
that onJarcilasso de la Vega, who conjectures 
that Manco (Japac “ may have been some 
Indian of good luidorstanding, prudence, anrl 
* judgment, who a^iprcclated the great slrn- 
jiUuty of those nations, and saw the necessity 
they had tor instinction and teaching in 
natural life, lie may have invented a f«blo 
with sagacity and nstutene-s,*t))at he might 
be respected; saying that he and his wife 
were children of the Sun, who had como from 
Heaven, and that their Pather had sent them 
to tench and do ghod to tin* people. , . , Tho 
belief in the fable of the Ynca*a origin w'ould 
be confirmed by the benefits and privileges 
he conferred on the Indians, until they ut last 
linnly believed that lie was the Child of tho 
Sun, come from Heaven.’' (Markham's trans., 
l.‘94.) Mr. Markham pronounces “all this 
sensible ^•nough," and It at h*ast indicates the 
true spiiit, U not the right method, of invosti* 
gutloTi. Put a wider (comparison of popular 
traditions has led to a general rejection. In 
such cases os the present, of the idea of con¬ 
scious invention—whether as idle fable or 
designed imposture — to account for tlieir 
Dflgin. The only cjiiestion in reganl to such 
a story is whether it is to be considered as 
purely mythical or os the mythical adaptation 
or devidoptneiit of an historical fact. In this 
instance Dr. Printon fakes the latter ^le\v, 


Tlerra Flrnie del Mar Oceano (Madiid, 1730), 
dec. 6, lib. 6, cap. 9.) MeCulloh, in somo 
sellable reflections on the origin of tho 
Peiiuiaii oiviU/atiun, adduces, on the autho¬ 
rity of Warcllasso dc la Vega, tlio famous 
temple of Pachacamac, not fat from Lima, as 
an (Miniple of architecture more ancient than 
that of tlie Incas. (Researches, Plill&sophical 
and Antiquaiian, concerning tho Aboriginal 
History of Amcrioii (Raltiraore, Im 29'), p.40r».) 
Tiii'i, it tine, would do much to cojifirm th« 
views III ouv text. Put McCullob is led into 
an prior by his blind guide, Rycaut, tlin 
ti anslator of GarciUsso, for the latter does not 
speak of the temple as existing before the 
time of the Incas, but before the time when 
tile country was conquered by the Incas. 
Com. R'‘al., Parte 1, lib. 0, C4ip. 30. 


nsspiting that Manco Cnpac was “a real 
chai.ader,^' “first of the hUtorlcal Incas,” 
“ the Rudolph of Hapsburg of their reigning 
family,” who “flourUlied about the eleventh 
century,” and to w'bom “tradition lias trans¬ 
fer! cd a portion of tlic story of Vlracocha,” 
tho Peruvian ilcity. (Myths of the New 
■NVorhl, 179) Mr. Tylor, on the other hand, 
after noticing the legeml of the MiiyscnN, a 
neighbouring people, Pi which Bochlca and 
lluythacA are evident pors<»niflcationH of the 
sun and moon, says, “Idke to this m mean¬ 
ing, though different in fancy, h the civiliza- 
tion-myth of the Incas. . » In after-ages the 

Sun and Moon were still represented In rule 
and religion iiy the Inca and his .lister-wife, 
continuing the mighty race of Manco Capac 
aud Mama (lello. But the two great ancestors 
returned when their earthly work wa.s done, 
to become, wbat wc may see they had never 
ceased to be, the sun and moon themselves.” 
(Primitive Culture, 1. 319.) U would not’bo 
inconsistent with a full acceptanco of this 
theory to consider all such myths as veiling 
the real existence of men of superior endow¬ 
ments, to whom civilization must everywhere 
have ow'ed its earliest developments; but to 
link them with the actual history of these 
personages would require very dllTerent evl- 
d( nee from what exists lu tlie present or any 
Himdar case.—E d.] 
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advancecl in civili^^tion'befoH'lihe time oflihe In<»8; aud, in conformity with 
^jjfeariy every tradition, wef'may derive ,thfe race from the neighbourhood of 
'■Jl{rtpe.Titic^a-;Jl a'aMicliision»strouglJ.^conflrmed, by-the imposing architec- 
ifural ri^mn's vihidi-still endure, aftewiPie’.lapse of so many- years, on its 
.dmijiers.. ’l-Who tpis race (vgcej^mTwhence’they came, may afford & tempting 
' thenie-£c)e4nflurry to the specmtive antiquarian. 'But it is a land of darkness 
•thatlies far M^ud tlid donjon of history.'*- 

'*• ^he same-rniSts that haflg round the origin of the Incas continue to settle 
. 01 ^ their subseq^^nt aonafc? and so imperfect were the records employed by 
’ the iPeruyratis, aud so confused aud contradictory their traditions, that the 
historjatrfinds no firm footing on wiiich to stand till within a century of the 
Spani^ conquest.’* *A,t first, the progress of the Peruvians seems to have 
been slow, and almost imperceptible. By thek wise and temperate .policy 


** Among iithn authoritieB for this tradl- 
tion, see Sarmlento^ llelaclon. MS., cap. 3, 4, 

J i^rrera, Hist, generai, dec..5, lib. 3, cap. 6, 
onc|. i l*ob« del'^Pirii, Zarate, His* 

toria del Dcsfp&riiuiento la Oonq iiista del 

Peru. 10). I, cap. 10, ap. offeia, Hlstoiiadores 
pnmftfvos do las IjidlaB occidentales (Madrid, 
tool. S.-'In most, not all, of the tra- 
dhtt^St Mapeo Capac Is rccog»lze<i as the 
namef ot the founder of the l^eruvian mo* 
nareby, though his history uad chaiacter are 
related sufficient discrepancy. 

Mr. Ranking, 

“ Who pan deep mysteries unriddle 
As easily as thread a needle," 

finds It **highly probable that the first Tnca 
of Peru was a son of the Grand Khau Kublal 
(Historical Researches on the Conqucsi of Peru 
etc., by the Moguls (I..ondon, 1827), p. 170.) 
Tlie coincidences are curious, though we shall 
hardly jump at the conclusion of the adven¬ 
turous author. Kvery scholar will agree with 
Humboldt In tlte wish that **6ome learned 
traveller would visit the borders pf tbo lake 
of Til^aca, tlie district of Callao, and the high 
plains of 'I'juhiianaco, the theatre of tuo 
ancient AineHcan civilization.** (Vues des 

♦ [The regions mentioned by Huml^oldt 
were visited in 1847 by a Frencli savant, M. 
Angrand, who brought away carefully-pre¬ 
pared plans of many of the ruins, of w bich a 
deecrlption Is given by DesJardins (1.^ Perou 
avant la ConqOete esparaole), tending to con¬ 
firm the oonclhslons drawn from previous 
sources of Information, that a civilization, 
superior to Ihjit b/tlre Incas, had pacsed away 
long before Hie period of the Spanish conquest, 
A work imp^nced oa in the press, by Mr. 
HutchlnBo||tfimbpr1y£ogIisb consul in Peru, 
may be eilMdted to give the fruits of more 
re<cent explcwaftonia. Bat It may be sa&ly 
predicted that no dlscov^iefl that may be 
mode will ever establish fact of a com¬ 
munication at Borne remote period between 
the two hemispbereB. ft may be doubted, 
indedd, whether the whole inquiry, so per¬ 
sistently puTiuipd, has not sprung from' an 
illusion. Had the Eastern Continent been 
discovered by a vo.vger from tbo )V'o8lern, it 


CordiUdres, p. 199.) And yet tiie a cbitecturai 
mbnumeuts of the aborigines, hitherto brought 
to light, have furnished few matoiiais Ibr a 
^bridge of dpmmuuicatlon a^oss the darjc guU 
th.it still separateB tM Old World from*the 
New.* 

*** A good deal within a century, to aay 
truili. GarcilaSso and Sarmlento, for example, 
the two ancient authorities in highest repute, 
have scarcely a point of contact in their ac¬ 
counts of tho earlier Peruvian princes; the 
former reprcecntiug the sceptre as gilding 
down in peaceful succession from band to 
hand through an unbroken dynasty, while 
the latter garnitihes his tale with as many 
conspiracies, depobltiona, and revolutions as 
belong to most barbarous and, unbapplly, 
most civilized communities. When to these 
two are added the various w'rUors, contem¬ 
porary and of the succeeding age, who have 
treats of the Peruvian annals, we shall find 
ourselves in such a conflict of traditions that 
rrillcism is lost in conjecture. Yet this un¬ 
certainty as to historical events fortauately. 
does not extend to the history of arts aiul 
inhlitutlons which were In existence on the 
arrival of the Spaniards. 


would pcrlnmo bavo been asstinied that the 
latter had furnished thoM swarms whicli 
afterwards passed through ASla into Europe, 
and that here was the original seat of the 
liuroan family and the spot where culture had 
first begun to dawn. Mr. James S. Wilson's 
discovery, on the coast of Ecuador, of articles 
of pottery and of gold, *Mn a stratum of 
mould beneath the sea-level, and covered by 
several feet of clay," proves, according to 
Mnrcblson, that ** within tbe human'period 
the lands on the west coast of equatorial 
America were depressed and submerged; an<l 
that after the accumulation of marine clays 
a^x>ve tbe iel^estiial relics the whole cors: 
was elevacedto its present position.** If, then, 
the existence not only of tne human race, but 
of human ait, in America, antedates tho 
nresent'eonformatinn of tbe continent, how 
futile must be every attempt to connect its 
early history with that of Egypt or of Indial 
—Ed.] 


they gradually won over the neighbouring to their tloiniuion, as, these, 
latter became, uiore’and more cogvilicedof trie-Jjeneflte.^f k jnst aud , 
regulated ravermneiit^ As they'^reiv stronger* were piiableA io-pejy 
more directly on force; bult still «^il^cing unuef eovcf ^tTi&e^eb^eficent 
pretexts employed by their ])reclec^or&, the.iPproclaim^t^j^ce.iwd'*t;lyfliii^ 
tion at the point of die sword. Tlie rude imtftjlisof tlje c(5witrj!i'mthou| «v^“‘ 
principle of cohesion among thoin«^erves, fell'•nc'ntfcr anot!ier«lieforc« tiia, 
victorious ami of tlie Incas. Yet it was not tiH,the*n)id(MGrof the fift^h^' 
century that the famous Topainca Yupanqhi, if^dfatl^o^^of the-mohardi 
who occupied the throne at the coming of the Hjmiirarift, le*his armies apeoas^ 
the tmible 'desert of Atacama^ and, penetrating to the sonthernjrcdon of 
CbilL nxed the permanent boundary of his dominions at the river Ills 

son, Huayna Capac, possessed of ainbitittn and military talent fnlly e(^ual to 
his fattier’s, marched along ine Cordillera towards die north, and, pushing his 
conq^uests across iho equator, added the powerful kingdom of Quito to the 
empire of Peru.*' ' • ' 

The‘ancient city of Ciwo, meanwhile, had been M*^dually advancing in 
w^earth and population, till it had become the worth^^metiOpoH^ of a great 
and flourishing monarchy. It stood in a beautiful vailCT on an clevateiJigegioii 
of the plateau, which among the Alps would have been'buried iiretgfJiaU 
snows, but which within the tropics enjoyed a genial aud sMubrious tempftHi-' 
tme. Towards the noith it was defended by a lofty eminence, a spiu* of llie 
great Cordillei*a; and the city w'as traversed by a river, or rather a small 
stream, over which bridges of timber, covered with heavy slabs of stone, fur¬ 
nished an easy means of communication with the o])pasite banks. Tlie streets 
were long and narrows the houses »uv, and those of the poorer sort built of 
clay and reeds. I'ut Ouzco w’as the royal residence, and ivas a<loraed with the 
ample dwellings of the groat nobility; and the massy fragments still incor- 
jiorated in many of the modern edifices bear testimony to the size and solidity 
of the ancient.'* 

The liealth of the city w'as promoted by simcious openings and squares, in 
which a numerous population from the capital and the distant country as- 
' sembled to celebrate the high festivals of their religion. For Cuzco was the 
“ Holy City; ”and the great temple of the Sun, to which pilgrims resorted 
from the farthest borders of the (^upire, was the most magnificent structure 
in the New World, and unsurpassed, probably, in the costliness of its decora¬ 
tions by any building in tlie Old. 

Tow aids the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 


” Sarmlento, RelacUm. IVIS, cap. 57, 64.— 
Conq. i Uob del Pn u, MS.—Velasco, lllst. de 
Qnlio, p. 69.—Dec. de la And. Koal., MS.— 
ilaroilasao, Com, Beal, Parte i, lib. 7, cap. 
18 , 19; Ub. 8, cap. 6>e.—The last hibtoiian, 
and, indeed, some others, refer tbc conrju»st 
of Chill to Yiipanqui, the father of Topa inca. 
The exploits ot the <wo inonurclis are >ko 
blended together by the difTerent annalists 
as in a manner to confound their pcisoiul 
Identity. 

GarcUasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, Itb. 7, 
cap. 8-11.—Cleza de Leon, Cronica, cap. 92.— 
** Kl Cuzco tuuo gran manera y calldad, denio 
aer fundada gente do gran ser. Auia 
grandee calles, saluo q era angostos, y las 
cases* hechae do pledra pura cd tan liudas 
Junturas, q lUustra el antiguedad del edidcio, 


pues pstnuan piedras tan grades muy bleu 
assenUdas.*' (Ibid., ubi supra) Compare 
with this IMlUcr's account of the cUy as exist¬ 
ing At tbc present day: The walls of many 
ot the houses have remaln<Ml unaltered for 
ccntinles. The great ^ize of the 6toues« the 
^arIeiy of their shapes, aud the tofmitable 
orkmau>hlp they display, ftave to the city 
that intnesting air of antiquity and foman^c 
which fllis tiie mind with pleasing though 
painful veneration.'* Memoiia Of Oeu. Miller 
lu the Service of the Kepublio of Peru (Lon¬ 
don, 1829, 2nd ed.), vol It. p. 226. 

*'La Imperial Ciudad de Cozco, que la 
adoravan los indlos, como 6 Cosa Sagrada." 
narcilasap, Com. Real., Parte i, lib. 3, cap, 
20 .—Also Oudegirdr, Rel. beg, MS. 
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a sironc' fortress, the remains of which at the present clay, by their vast .size, 
excite tlie admiration of tlie traveller.^® It was clofciulea l)y a single wall of 
great thickness, and tv;elvc hiuidrcd feet long on the side facing the city, 
where the precipitous charactei* of tlie ground was of itself almost sutticient 
for its defence. On the other ciuarter, where the approaches wereiess didi- 
cult, it was lU’otcctcd by two other .semicircular walls of the same length as 
the preceding. They were separated a considerable distance from one another 
and from the fortress; and the intervening ground was raised so that the 
walls alt’orded a breastwork for the troops stationed there in limes of a.ssault. 
The fortress con.si.sted of tliree tower.s, detached from one another. One was 
apjjropi'iated to the Inca, and uas garnished A^ith the .sumptuous decomtions 
heritting a royal residence ratlicr than a military post. Tlie othei two were 
held by the garrison, draAvn from the reruvian nobles, and connnanded by an 
officer of the blood royal; for the position was of too great importance to he 
intru.sted to inferior liaiuls. The hill was excavated bolovV the towers, and 
several subterraneous galleries coinniiinicated with the city and the palaces of 
the 1 nca.®' . 

The fortress, the Avails, and the galleries Averc all built of stone, the heavy 
hlocksof Avliich were not laid in regular courses, Init so dispo.scd that the small 
ones might fill up the interstices hotAveoii the great. They formed a sort of 
rustic Avork, being roagli-hcAvn except toAvards the cdge,s, which were finely 
Avrought; and, tliough no cement Avas used, the several blocks Avere adjusted 
Avith so much exactness and united so closely that it Avas impossible to intro¬ 
duce oven the blade of a knife l>etAvecu them.''*^ iVlany of these stones Averc 
of vast size; some of them being full thirty-eight feet long, by eighteen broad, 
and six feet thick.^® 


V/e are filled with astuiujunent when Ave consider that these enormous 
masses Avere hewn frf*m their native bed and fasliioned into shape by a people 
ignorant of the use of iron ; lliat they were brought from quarvios,'from four 
to fifteen leagues distant,-^ Avithout the aid of beasts of buulen; AACre traiis- 
portcil across livcrs uikI ravines, raised to their elevated position on the sierra, 
and fmaily adjusted there Avith the nicest accuracy, Avitnoiit tlie knoAvIedge of 
toots and machinery familiar to the European. Twenty thousand men are 
said to have been employed on this great structure, and fifty years consumed 
in the Iniilding.^^ lloAu'ver this may be, vM see in it the Avorkiugs of a des- 


'*” See, aujonji oUicrs, the JUomuirs, above 
cited, oi (ieii. Miller, >\liich contain a minute 
and very intorcbUng notice of niodern Cuzto. 
(Vol. ii. p. 22S, ct M*q ) UUoa, who visited 
tin* coimtry iii the middle of the last century, 
id unbotinded m his eNprcSHloiis of .idinira- 
tioii. Voyige to Vmcrica, Kiig. tians. 

l^fxindon, ISOG), hook Mi. ch. li. 

-* netAnzosi,Sum.iyNiiriuclundcIuH A'nj^a^, 
iU.S., cap. 12 —Garcilasso, (J<nn. Ucal , Turte 
1, ID). 7, r.ip. 27-20.—Tlie demolition of tlie 
fortress, begun iniineduitely after Uio Cuu- 
niiest, provoked the icmonsirancc of niort: 
than one enlightened Spaniard, wdiuse voice, 
however, was impotent against the spirit of 
ciuildlty and violence. See Stivmicnio, Re- 
laclon, M.S., cap. 4h. ^ 

Ibid , uhi supra.—Inscripciorics, Aledal- 
loi*, I'emplos, Kdificios, Autiguisindos y 
Monimientoa del Peru, MS Thia Tnanuacript, 
whicli formetly belonged to Dr. Robertson, 
and which is now in llic British Museum, is 


the w'ork of neiue unknown autlior, some- 
vvlieie probably about the time of Charlen 
111.,—a period when, os the wigacious scholar 
to whom 1 am indebted for a copy of it ro- 
murks, a spirit of sounder criticism was 
\ Lsible in the Oostilian historians. 

Acosta, Naturall and Morall Uislorio ot 
tiie Kast and West Indies, Kng. trans. (Lon> 
doll, 160i), hb. 0, cap 11.—lie measured the 
.stones Inmsclf.—Sec also (farcilasso, Com. 
Real., loc. cit. 

Cicza de Leon, Cronicn, cap. 93—Ondc- 
gardo, Del. fSeg., MS.—Many himdied bloclw 
of granite may still be seen, it is Siihl, in an 
unfinislifd state, in a quarry near Cuzco. 

Sarniiento, Uelacion, MS., cap. 48.—On- 
dogavilo, Uel. Seg., MS—Garcilasso, Com. 
ileal., Paite l, lib. 7, cap. 27, 28.—Tlie Span¬ 
iards, puzzled by the execution of so great a 
w ork w'ith such apparently inadequate means, 
referred it all. in Uielr summary way, to the 
l>evilj an opinion wliicli Gardlas^o seems 
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potism which had the lives and fortunes of its vassals at its absolute disposal, 
and wliich, however mild in its general character, esteemed these vassals, wlien 
employed in its service, as lightly as the brufe animals for which they served 
as a substitute. ^ • 

Tlie fortress of Cuzco was but part of a system of fortifications established 
throughout their dominions by yie Incas. This system formed a prominent 
feature in their military policy; but before entering oji this latter it will be 
proper to give the roadtM' some view of their civil institutions and scheme of 


govennnent. 


The sceptre of the Incas, if we may crctlit their historian, descended in 
unbroken succession from father to son, through their whole dynasty. What¬ 
ever we may think of this, it appears probable that the light of inheritance 
]night be claimed by tlic eldest son of tlie Co}ja^ or lawful queen, as she was 
styled, to distinguish her from tlie host of concubines who shared the affec¬ 
tions of the sovereign.-** Tlie queen was further distinguished, at least in 
later reigns, by the circumstance of being selected from the sisters of the Inca, 
an arrangement which, liow(;vor revolting to the ideas of civilized nations, was 
recommended to the Peruvians by its securing an Ifeir to the crown of tlie 
pure heaven-bom race, uncontaminated by any mixture of earthly inould,^^ 

In his early years, the royal offspring was intrusted to the care of the 
or “ wise men,” as the t<iacuers of Peruvian science were called, who 
in.stnu'ted him in such elements of knowledge as they possessed, and especially 
in the cumbrous ceremonial of tlieir religion, in which he was to take a pro¬ 
minent part. Oreat care was also bestowed on bis military education, of the 
last imi)ortaiice in a state which, with Its professions of peace and good will, 
was ever at Avar for the acquisition of .mpire. 

In this miliUiry school lie Avas educated with such of the Inca nobles as 
Avere nearly of liis own age; for the sacred name of Inca—a fruitful source of 
obscurity in tlieir annals- -AA'as ajiplied inditfeiontly to all Avho descended by 
the male line from the founder of the monarcliy."'* At the age of sixteen tho 
pupils underwent a piiljiic (examination, pievious to tlieir admission to Avhat 
may he called the order of cliivaliy. This exiiinination Avas conducted by some 
of the oldest and most illustrious Incas. The candidates wore required to 
slioAv their prowess in the athletij exercises of the Avarrior; in Avrestiing and 
lioxing, in running such long courses as fully tried their agility and strength, 
ill severe fasts of several days’ duration, and in mimic comkits, Avhich, although 
the Aveapoiis Aveie blunted, Avero always attended with Avouuds, and sometimes 
Avitii (loath. •During this trial, Avlii(aj lasted thirty days, tlie royal neophyte 


willing t(» indrirbo. 'i Ik* iiiithur ot the Aiiti^. 
y IMonumeiilos del I’cni, MS., rejecta tliia 
notion with becoming: gravity. 

.Saiiniento, Uelaeiun, MS, caj». 7.—(iar- 
cilasso, ('oni. Kcal., Tailo 1, lib. 1, c«ip. '2U.— 
A(ohta speaks of the eldest brother of the 
Jnea as fjucceeding in prorcroucc to the bon 
(111). (), lap. 12). lie; may have cuiitunnded 
Uio IVruvian with the Aztec usage. The 
U»‘j)oit of the Iloyal Audh*nce states that a 
brother snccoodud in Ucfault of a hon. Dec. 
dc la Aud. Real,, MS. 


suror ct coiijnx/* According to 
irarcila.*«bo, the heir>Hppar(}ut always married 
a Mf-ter. ((.>jni. Ueal, Faite 1, lib t, cap. 
OA Ondcgaido notices tins as an innovutioii 
at the close ot the llltcciith century. (Kela- 
cion I’limoia, .AIS.) The Iiistorian of the 
JiKus, howevci, IS (onnuned iu his oxtia- 
ordinary statement hy Sanniciito, Uelacion, 
MS., cap. 7.* 

Ciaicilasbo, Com. Real., Porte 1, lib. 1, 
cap. 20. 


* [‘*The Histci-mariiagc of tlie Incas," le- 
tnarks Air. Taylor, “had in their lebgiou at 
oucoa meaning and a justification,—as typi¬ 
fying, namely, the suppo'-od relation of the 
sun aud moon, like the Egyptian Osins and 
FsIh. (ITImitivc Culture, i. 201). It may, 


however, indicate also different Ideas fVoin 
tliose of our lace in regaid to consanguinity. 
See Aforgan, Systems of Consanguinity and 
Atfini^y of the Human Family (Smilhsonlau 
Contiibutlons).—Ei) j 
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fared iio better than his comrades^ sleeping on tlie Ijare ground, going unshod, 
and wearing a menu attire,—a mode ot life, it was supposed^ which imglit tend 
to inspire Inm with more sympaUiy with the destitute. With all this show of 
impartiality, however, it will probably be doing no injustice to the iudges to 
suppose that a politic discretion Inay have somewhat quickened theft percept 
tioiiB of the real merits of the heir-apparent. 

At the end of the appointed time, tne candidates selected as worthy of the 
honours of their barbaric chivalry were presented .to the sovereign, who con* 
descended to take a principal ^rt in the ceremony Of iiiaugiiiation. He 
began with a brief discourse, in which, after congratulating the young as¬ 
pirants on the pi'oticiency they had shown in Inartial exercises, he reminded 
them of the responsibilities attached to their birth and station, and. address¬ 
ing them afl'ectionateI}r as “children of the Sun,” he exhoited tlieiu toimitotc 
their great progenitor in his glorious career of beneficence to mankind. The 
novices then di-ew near, and, kneeling one by one before the Inca, he pierced 
their ears with a golden bodkin; and this was suffered to remain' there till an 
opening had been made largo enough for tlie enomoits pendants which were 
peculiar to their order, aud which gave them, with the Spfiniaitls, the name 
of or^jonei.^ This ornament was so massy in the ears of the sovereign that 
the cartilage was distended by it nearly'to the shoulder, producing what 
seemed a monstrous deformity in the eyes of the European^ though, under 
the magical influence of fashion, it was regarded as a beauty by the natives. 

When this operation was perfonned, one of the most venerable of the nobles 
dressed the feet of the candidates in the santials worn by the order, whicli 
may remind us of the ceremony of buckling on the spurs of the Christum 
knightr They were then allowed to assume the girdle or sash around the 
loins, corresponding with the toga vinlu of the Uoinank and intimating that 
they had reached the season of manhood. Their heads were adornea with 
garlands of flowers, which, by their various colours, were emblematic of the 
clemency and goodnes.M that should grace tlie character of every true warrior; 
and the leaves of an evergreen plant were mingled wltli the flowers, to show 
tliat the.se virtues slionld endure ■without end.*® The prince's head was fiu- 
ther ornamented by a fillet, or tasselled fringe, of a yellow colour, marie c»f 
the fine threads of the vicuna wool, which enrnrclod the foreheacl as tlio pecu¬ 
liar insiguia of the heir-apparent. The greiit body of the Inca nobility next 
made tlieir appearance, and, beginning with those neaf’est of kin, knelt down 
before the prince and aid him homage as successor to the crown. The whole 
assembly then moved to the great square of the capital, where jsongs and 
dances and other public festivities closed the important cerentonial of the 

The will be less surprised by the resemblance wliicli this ceremonial 

t 

Parte 1, cap. 22.) ‘*The larger the hole,** 
Bays one of the old Conquerors, '* the more of 
a gentleman! ** Pedro Plzarro, Descub. y 
Conq., MS. 

Garcilasso, Cum. Beal., Parte lib. 6, 
cap. 27. 

Ibiil., cap. 24-2S.«-^AccDrd]ng to Fernan¬ 
dez, the candidates>BWore white shirts, uitlt 
something like % cross embroidered in front I 
(Ulstovin del Peru (^ylila, 1571), Parte 2, Itb. 

3, cap. C.) We may’ fancy ourselves occupied 
with some chivalrous ceremonial of the Middle 
Ages, 


la sat 
ellas 
llaius: 
lianosl^lir 
slnoSk H 


j 


^aar/*—“Jyw caliatleros de 
orejas horadados, y de 
rodetes de pUta y oro: 
~ los xtr^onei los Oaate- 

vez que los vieron.*' (Monte- 

-antlguas btaioriales dol Peru, 

6.) Ttie omamena.which,was 
In the form 01 a beet, did not depend ft om the 
ear, hut was inserted ia the grls^ of it, and 
wita as Uitte as an orange. •• lA hacen tan 
and|a cQtno una gran rosea de nar.inja; los 
SsdoKibs i Princlpales traiau aquellas roscas 
de oTp/mo on las orejae.*' (Conq. 1 Poi>. del 
Pini, W.V, -- Also Garcllasso, Cum. Peat., 
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bears to the inauguration of a Christian knight in the feudal ages, if he reflects 
that a ^niito analogy may be traced in tine institutions of otW people more 
or less ciTilizedj and that it is natural that nations occupied with the one great 
business of war should mark the period when the preparatory education for it 
was endeif, by similar characteristic G6remopi& 

Having thus bonourahlr passed tbroagli hia ordeal, the heir-i 4 >parent was 
deemed worthy to sit in the councils of his father, and was en^doyra in oflices 
of trust at home, or, more usually, sent on distant expeditions to practise in 
the field the lessons which he bad hitherto studied only on the mimic theatre 
of war. His first campaigns were conducted luider the renowned dcmiinanders 
who had grown gmy in tlW aer^ce of his father, until, advancing in years and 
experience, he was placed in command hiniHClf, and, like Htiayna Capae, the 
last and most illustrious of his line, carried the banner of tHe rainbow, the 
nrniorial ensign of his house, fB,r over the borders, among the remotest tribes of 
the plateaiL 

The government of Peni was a des[^isni, mild in its character, hut in its 
foj’in a pure and unmitigated despotism. The sovereign was placed at an 
immeasurable distance above his subjects. Even th^ proudest of the Inca 
nobility, claiming a descent from the same divine original as himself, could not 
venture into the royal presence, unless bavefcot, and bearing a light burden on 
his shoulders in token of lioniage,®* As the representative of the Sun, lie stood 
nt tlie head Of the priesthood, and presided at the most impoiiiant of the 
religious festivals!.®^ He raised armies, and usually commanded them in per¬ 
son, He imposed taxes, made laws, and provided for their execution by the 
appointment of judges, whom lie removed; at pleasure. He was the source 
from which everything flowed,— rB diguity, all power, all emolument. He 
was, in short, in the well-known phnis<, of the European despot, ‘^himself the 
state.”” 

The Inca oaserted his claims as a superior being by ^issuming a pomp in his 
manner of living well calculated to impose on his people. His dress was of 
the finest woof of the vicufia, richly dyed, and ornament!^ wirii a profusion of 
gold and precious stones. Bound his head was wreathed a turban of many- 
coloured folds, called the Uauitf^^ with a tasselled fringe, like that worn by the 
prince, but of a scarlet colour, while two feathers of a rare and curious bird, 
called the coraqitenqu^j placed upright in it, were the distinguishing insignia 
of royalty. The birds ffora which these feathers were obtained were found in 
a deser t country among the mountains; and it was death to destroy or to take 
them, as Ibey were reterved for the exclusive, purpose of supplying the royal 


^ Zarate, Conq. del Peru. lib. 1 , cap. 
Saroilento, lielacloii, MS., cap. 7 .—*'*Porquo 
verdaderama^te- d lo que yo he averiguado 
toda!la Vreteipelon de loa Ingas fue ona eub- 
Jccclon ea' todi 'U'^gentp, qual yo nunca ho 
uido decir do hhiipuia otra nacton en tanto 
grade, qlie por muy prioefpal quo iin »^Aor 
fueec, deude quo entrava ceroa del Cuzco en 
ciorta Mftal qao (Stava puesta en rada ca- 
mtno de quatro quo hay, uavia dendo uill de 
^ enir cargado baala )a presencla del luga, y 
nlU d^ava la cargo y hacia su obedteocla.^ 
Ondegardo, Hel. ItIid., MS. 

^ It was only at one of these festlYals, and 
hardly authoiizae the sweeping asseniqii of 
Caril'that tlie royal and sacerdotal Authority 
were blended together in Peru. We aball 
see, licfeaflcr, the important Apd indepen¬ 


dent position cccupftd by the tdgh-priest. 

he oacerdocc i4 VEmplre etoleAi dlyisea an 
JKekiqiic; tu lieu qu’ijs etofeot' ttegis au 
P^rqu, comme au Tibet ct‘ 4 la m 

comine if !e fut A Route, . 

Jetta h'S fondemens de 
saiit le Raccrdoce ou la dCnfMjKQHjfmlir 
Poutire.” l^cttres AxntricwkU^I^SUll^^i$\ 
trad. Fran^., tom. i. let. T, ' ,, 

** <^Porque el Inga dava A que 

era bijo del Sol, con Mie tttulo sis hitiemnr, 
i governava pHocipalmeute en tanto grqdo 
qtre nadle Se le ttrevfa, i su ptlahra era ley, 
i nadfe osaba Ir contra sU pataura nt voluutaa: 
aunque ohlese oe Inatar dent mill Indios, no 
havla nlnguno en su Heino que le osase decir 
110 lo hlciese/* CoD^. I. Pt,b. de) Plru, 
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}iead-gear. Every succeeding monarch was provided with a new pair of these 
plumes, and his credulous subjects fondly believed that only two individuals of 
the species had ever existed to furnish the simple ornament for the diadem of 
the Incas.” * 

Although the Peruvian monarch was raised so far above the highest of his 
subjects, no condescended to mingle occasionally with them, and took great 
pains personally to inspect the condition of the humbler classes. He presided 
at some of the religious celebrations, and on these occasions entertained the 
great nobles at his table, when lie complimented them, after the fashion of 
more civilized nations, by drinking the health of tliose Avhom he most deliglitcd 
to honour.*'* • 

But the most effectual means taken by the Incas for comiinmiuiting with their 
people were their progresses through the empire. Those were comluciod, at in¬ 
tervals of several years, with great state and magnificence. The sedan, or litter, 
in which they travelled, richly emblazoned with gold and emeralds, was guarded 
by a numerous escort. The liien who bore it on their shoulders were provided by 
two cities, specially appointed for the purpose. It was a post to be coveted 
by no one, if, as is asserted, a fall Avas punislicd with death.*^ They travelled 
Avith ease and expedition, halting at the famhoi<^ or inns, erected by govern¬ 
ment along the route, and occasionally at the royal palaces, Avhich in the groat 
tOAvns afforded ample accommodations to the Avhole of the monarch’s retinue. 
Tlie noble roads which traversed the table-land were lined Avith people, Avho swept 
aAvay the stones and stubble from their surface, strewing tlieiii Avith SAveet- 
acented fioAvers, and vying Avith each other in carrying forward the baggage 
from one village to anbthev. Tlie monarch halted from time to time to listen 
to the grievances of his subjects, or to settle some points Avhich had been 
referrctl to his decision by the regular tribunals. As the princely train Avound 
its way along the mountain-passes, every place Avas thronged Avith spectators 
eager to oaten a glimpse of their sovereign ; and Avhen he raised the curtains 
of nis litter and smoAved hiniself to their eves, the air Avas rent Avitli acclama¬ 
tions as they invoked blessings on his head.*® Tradition long commemorated 
the spots at which he halted, and the simple people of the country held them 
in reverence as places consecrated by the presence of an Inca.** 

” OarcilasAo, Com. RciK, 1, lib. 1, ruM'tV Krglonis fnventiono, ct JbOjus in cidem 

cap. 22; lib. C, cap. 2H.—Ciczu do noon, Cro- (Antvcrpla*, 1667), lol. 37.—Zmato, 

nica, cap. 114«*> Acosta, l!b. 6. cap. 12. (’onq. do! Peru, lib l, cap. 11.—According to 

One would hardly e.xpect to llnd among Him writer, tlie litter was caincd by the 

the American Indians this eorlal and kindly iioMcm ; one tbousnnd of whom were specially 

custom of our Saxon ancestors,—now fallen reserved for the Uumlliatinc honour, ITbl 

flomcw'hat out of use, in the caprlcioiis iniio- supra. * 

vations of modern fashion. Garcilasso is dif- ' The acclamations must have been potent 

fuse In his account of the forms obs(3rvcd at iinlcrd, if. as Sariuiento lolls im, tlicy somo- 

Ihe royal table. (Com. Heal., Poite 1, lib. U, times brought the birds down from the .sky ! 
cap. 23.) The only hours of eating were at ** Dc esta manera (ran tun ti-mldos los Keyos 

eight or nine in the morning, and nt sunset, <iuc .si salian por el Keyno y permlCiau ulzar aU 

wolclTtook place at nearly the same time, in gnn pafni do los que Iban on las aiidas para 

all seasons, in the latitude of C'uzcu. The dejarse ver de sii.s vasal los, alzaban tan gran 

historian of the Incas admits that, though alarido quo liacian caer las avos dc lo alto 

temperate in eating, they indulged ft’cely in donde iban volando h ser tomiulas a manos.” 

their cups, frequently prolonging their revelry (Rclacion, MS., cap. 10.) The same author 

to a late hour of the night. Ibid, Parte 1, has given In another place a more credible 

lib. 6, cap. 1. ac(X)unt of the, royal progrcHsen, which the 

**ln Icctica, anreo talmlato ronstraul, Spanish reader will nnd extracted in Ap- 
humeris ferebant; in Biimma, ca crat obsor- pcndixKo. 1. 

yantia, vt vultum ejus intuerl maxime inci- Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 3, 

vile putfrent, ct Inter baiulos, qukunqiic vel cap. 14; lib. 6, cap. 3.—Z.iratc, Conqj del 

leviter pede offenso hiesitaret, o vestigio In- Peru, lib. l,cap. 11. 

terficerent." I4cvln\is Apollonius, Dc Pe- 
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Tlic royal palaces were on a niaijnificcnt scale, and, far from being confined 
to the capital or a few principal towns, were scattered over all the provinces 
of their vast empire/® The buildings were low, but covered a wide extent of 
ground. Some of the apartments were spaciolis, but tliey were generally small, 
and had«o communication with one anothei^ except that they openca iiito a 
common square or couru The walls were made of blocks of stone of various 
sizes, like those described in the fortress of Cuzco, rough-hewn, but carefully 
wrought near the line of junction, which was scarcely visible to the eye. The 
roofs were of wood or rushes, which have perished under the rude touch of 
time, that has shown more respect for the walls of the edifices. The whole 
seems to have lieen characterised by solidity and strength, rather than by any 
attempt at architectural elegance. 

But whatever want of elegance there may have been in the exterior of the 
imperial dwellings, it was ainply compensated by tlie interior, in Avhich all the 
opulence of the rcruvian princes was ostentatiously displayed. The sides of 
the apartments were thickly studded with gold and silver ornaments. Niches, 
prepared in the walls, were filled with images of animals and plants curiously 
wrought of the same costly materials; and even much of the domestic furni¬ 
ture, including the utensils devoted to the most ordinary menial services, dis¬ 
played the like wanton magnificence!^* With these gorgeous decorations 
were mingled richly-coloured stiifls of the delicate manufacture of the Peru¬ 
vian woo), which were of so beatitiful a texture that the Spanish sovereigns, 
with all tlie luxuries of Europe and Asia at their command, did not disdain to 
use tliein.^* The royal houseliold consisted of a throng of menials, supplied 
by the neighbouring towns and villages, which, as in Mexico, were bound to 
furnish the inonarcn with fuel and oUicr necessaries for the consumption of 
the palace. 

But the favourite residence of the Incas was at Yucay, about four leagues 
distant from the capital. In this delicious valley, locked up within the friendly 
arms of the sierra, which sheltered it from the rude bj'eczcs of the east, and 
refreshed by gushing fountains and stieams of running ivater, they built the 
most heautifm of tlieir palaces. Here, when wearied with the dust and toil 
of tlie city, they loved to retreat, and solace themselves with the society of 
tlmir favourite concubines, wandering amidst "roves and airy gardens, that 
shed around their soft, intoxicating od(nirs and lulled the senses to voluptuous 
repose. Here, too, they loved to indulge in the luxury of their baths, re- 
plenislied by streams of crystal w'ater which were conducted through subter¬ 
raneous silver channels into basins of gold. The spacious gardens were 
stocked with numerous varieties of plants and flowers that grew without 
efTort in this temperate region of the tropics, while parterres of a more extra- 


*** Velttsco has gIvcMi some account of 
Rcvrral of these palaces eituated in dilTorcnt 
parts in the kingdom of Quito. Hist, de 
Quito, tom. i. pp. 1915-197. 

Cicza do Leon, (h'onica, cap. 44.—Antig. 
y UTonumentos do Peiu, MS.—See, among 
idhers, the description of the remains still 
c.xistlng of the royal Ymlldings at Callao, about 
ten leagues south of Quito, by Ulloa, Voyage 
to SouU) America, book 6, ch. 11, and since, 
more carefully, by Humboldt, Vues des Cor- 
illllcres, p. 197. 

•** (iarcilas^, Com. Keal., Parte 1, lib. 6, 
1 .—“Tanto quo todo el servicio de la 
Casa del Key asi ile cantaras para su vino, 
coini) cozinctf todo era oro y plain, y esto uo 


en un lugary en una parte lo tenia, sinoen 
muclias." (Sannifiito, Jielariou, MS.,cap, II.) 
Sec also the ilnming accounts of the ualacea 
of Hi leas, to the ^ve^t of Cuzco, by Cicza de 
]^eon, as reported to him by Spaniards who 
liad seen them m tlieir glory. (Crouica, 
cap. s9.) Tlic niches aro still described by 
niodcra travclleis as to be found in the walls. 
(Humboldt, Vues des CordtUorcs, p. 197.) 

La ropa do la caraa toda era do mantas, 
y fre^adas de lana de VicuQj, que cs tan tins, 
y tan rogalada, que entre otras cosas prccla* 
da^de uquellas 'nerras, se las han traldo para 
U cama del Uey Don Phelipe Segundo.*' 
Oarcilasao, Com. Real., Parte l, lib. 6, cap. 1. 
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ordinary kind were nlanted by their side, gloAviii^* with the varioii? forms of 
vegetable life skilfully imitated iu gold and silver! Among them the Indian 
corn, 
and 

disclosed 

material that floated gracefully from its top.^* 

If this dazzling picture staggers the faith of the reader, he may reflect that 
the Penivian mountains teemed with gold; that the natives understood the 
art of working the mines, to a considerable extent; that none of the ore, as 
we shall see nereafter, was converted into coin, and that the whole ot it 
mssed into the hands of the sovereign for hi^own exclusive benefit^ whether 
for pinposes of utility or ornament. Certain it is that no itmi is better 
attesteii by the Conquerors themselves, who had ample means Of h^rnui'- 
lion, and no motive for misstatement. The Italian poets, in their goi^geous 
pictures of tlie gaidens of Alcina and Morgana, came I'.earcr the truth than 
they imagined. 

Our surprise, however, may reasonably be excited when wc consider that 
the W’ealtli displayed by the Peruvian princes was only that w hich eiu;h hnd 
amassed individually for himself. He owed nothing to inheritance from his 
predecessoi's. On the decease of an Inca^ his palaces.were abandoned; all W.h 
treasures, except what w^ere employed in his obseanies, his furniture ai d 
apparel, were suffered to remain os. he left them, and liis mansions, save one, 
were closed up for ever. The new sovereign was to provide himself with 
everything new for his royal state. The reason of this was the popular belief 
tliat the soul of the departed monarch would return after a time to re^animate 
his body on earth ; and they wished tliat ho should find everything to wiiich 
lie had heen used iu life prepared for his reception.” 

When an Inca died, or. to use his own language, was called home to the 
mansions of his father, the Sun,” ” his obscypues were celebrated with grert 
pomp and solemnity. The bowels were taken from the body and deposited in 
the toinple of Tampu, about five leagues from the capital. A quantity of his 

S ilate and jewels was buried with them, and a number of his attendants ai.d 
avourite concubines, amounting sometimes, it is said, to a tiiousaad, were 
immolated on his tomb.*^ Some of them showed the natui^I repugnance to 
the sacrifice occasionally manifested by the i^ictiins of a simitar snpmtitiou in 
India. But these were probably the menials and mbre humble attenchints; 
since the women have been known, in more than one instance, to lay violent 
hands on themselve-s when restrained from testifying their fidelity by this act 
of conjugal martyrdom. This melancholy ceremony was followed by a general 
mournine throughout tiie empire. At stated intervals, for a year, the people 
assembled to renew the expressions of their sorrow ; processions; were made, 
displayinaf the Ixuniar of tne departed monarch; bards and were 

appointea to chronicle bis achievements, and their semgs cQuanufid to be 

** G«rclU8«9^ Coin. Real;, Farie I, Ub. 
cap. 2St Ub. cap. 2 .^-^rmknl 04 Kelacion, 

MS., cap. 34.-^Cie7.a dc tjeoii, OroniCfti cap. 
i>4*—writer rpeakaof a semenk, snade 
In part of liquid gold, as uMd tu the royal 
buildings of Tambo, a valley imt far fmm 
Yucay! (Ubl supra.) Wd*may exedso ihe 
Spaniards iW demoltablng such edlflcesK-^if 
. tfiey oyer met with them. 

' ^ ** Aco^U, lib. a, capw 12..^areiIas8o, Ctim., 

Real. Porte ), Ub. 6, cap. 4. 

'** The As^tec.s also, believed that tlie roul 



of the worrlor \t1io fell la went to 

accompany the Sua^'in faik bright progros*^ 
through the heavene. (See^ OmiquoH of 
Mexico, l)ouk 1, chap. 3>> 

Ckj^q. i Fob.del IMra, MS.<MAasta, Rb. 
5, cap.^' 6.^F<mr thousand of these vlcttms, 
according Sanirienlo;*^we may hope It is 
an exaggeration,-^graced the iunertl ^ ob¬ 
sequies of Huayna Capac, the last of the 
Incas before the comlDg uf the Snaniant^. 
Helacloi), MS., cap. SS, 
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rel)eai>x?il at liich festivals in the prcibence of the reigning monarch,—thus 
fctinuilating the living by the glorious example of the dead.” 

The body of the deceased Inca was slaifully embaln)cd» and i*euiovcd to tl e 
great temple of the Sun at Cnrco. There flie Peruvian sovereign, on entei - 
ing the lAvfuI sanctuary, might behold tlie cm^es of his royal ancestoi’s, ranged 
in opiK)site files,—the inen on the right, and their queens on the left, of the 
great luminary which blared in refnl^nt gold on the walls of the temple. The 
bodies, clothed in the princely attire which they had been acciUHtoraeti toA\eA'-, 
were placed oii chairs of gold, and isat with their heads inclined downward, 
their hands placidly crossed over their bosoms, their countenances exhibiting 
their natural dusky hue,—les.s1iable to change than the fresher colouring of a 
European complexion,—and their hair of raVen black, or silvered over witli 
age, according to the period at which they died! It seemed like a company 
of solemn worshippers fixed in devotion,—so trtie w ere the forms and linea¬ 
ments to life. The Peruvians were as succeKsful as the Egyptians in thb 
miserable attempt to Krpetuato the existeiice of the body iM^yond the limits 
ofsimied to it by nature.” 

They cherished a still stranger illusion in the attentions wdiicli they con¬ 
tinued to pay to these insensible remains, as if they were instinct with life. 
One ol the houses belonging to a deceased Inca was kept open and occujjfod 
by his guard and attendiuits, with all the state appropriate to l'oyaltJ^ On 
coitain festivals, the revered bodies of the sovereigns were brought out with 
great ceremony into the public square of the capital. Invitations were sent 
by the captains of the guard of the respective Incat to the different nobles and 
oiticers of the court; and eutertainmeuti^lira'e provided in the names of thcxr 
master.s, whkh displayed all the prof^ise munificence of then* ti'easui'es,—ami 
“such a dismay,” rays an ancient chiunicrer, “was there in the great square 
of Cuzco, on tHis oc^on, of gold and silver plate and jewels, as no other city 
in the world witnessed,” ” The banquet was served by the menials of 
the respective households, and the guests partook of the melancholy cheer in 
the presence of the royal phantom with the i^ame attention to the forms of 
coinxl^ etiquette as if the living monarch had presided 1^* 


**'* Cleza d$ Leon, Cronica, cap. Q2.—Gor(i« 
lis'-o, Com, Ileal., Pniic 1, lib 0, tap fi.— 
Hannlento, Uelacion, MS, cap s. * 
Oudetfarclo, Rcl. Frlu, MS—GdrcUae<io, 
Coxn UeaU Parte 1, Ub. 6, cap. 29.—Tho 
Poi uvlaiw secreted these mummies of tlivir 
M)\creign9 aUei^ tho Conrjuest, that they 
might Dot be profaned by the Insults of tbo 
Spaniards. Ondegardo, when corr^gidor of 
Onzco, diocoverea five of them, thiee male 
and two former were tlie bodies 

of ViraOolmMj^thd great Tupac Inca Yii« 
panqid, aBOTjlfifti Bou lluayna Cjiioc. Car- 
c^a^bO in 1560. Ihoy wore 

dressed in tb^r tceal robes, wltli no insignia 
l*ut the llautu on tneir beads. They w ore iu 
a bitting posture, and, to use his own ex- 
preseluii, ** iierP^t as life, without so much 
as a hair or an eyelM^w wanting.’* As they 
were carried through the streets, decently 
shroudoil with a mantle, the Indians threw 
themselves on (heir knees, in sign of rever¬ 
ence, with many tears and groans, and were 
HtiU more totiched oa they b^eld some of tbo 
{Spaniards ihomselvcs doffing their caps, lii 
token of respect to departed royalty. (Ibid., 


nbi Pupva.) 'I he bodies were subseqnmtly 
removal to Jama; aud Father Acosta, who 
»aw them there sonic twenty years latci, 
speaks of them as stilt in perfect piescrva- 
tion. 

*’T(.nemoa por muy cierto que ni m 
Jerusalem, Uoma, nl en Persia, ni eii nii> 
guna parte do) mnndopor iHnguiia nepubllc.t 
ni Iley do el, ae Juntaba en un lugar tanta 
rique»t de Metales do oro y Plata y i’edreria 
como en esta Piaxa del Cuzco« quumdo esioa 
ftestas y ottos semejantes se baclau.'* I^r- 
mlento, Roiaclon, MS, cap. 27. 

Idem, belaclon, MS., cap. 27.—Ondc- 
gardo, Kel. Seg, MS.—It was <nly^ however, 
the great ami good priuces that were Uujh 
honoured, accotditig to Sarmiento, whose 
souls the slliy people fondly believed, on 
account of their virtues, wera in heaven, 
although, in truth,” as the same writer 
assures cs,’’they wore all ihe Ume buming 
in tho flamoB of hell " l ** Digo Ua quo 
Imvjcndo bido cu vida bitehos y valen^fos, 
geiK robos con los Indlos on les hater metcedes. 
])eidonadorc8 dc inJoHaa, porque A estos tales 
canonizaban cn su ceguodad por Santos y 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the lirst and by far tlic most 
important of wliich was that of the Incas, who, Ijoastin^? a common descent 
Avith tlieir sovereign, I'ved, as it were, in the reflected light of his glory. As 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a very 
liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even tAvo*hundrea 
children,*® the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehending only their 
descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to he very numerous.*^ 
They were divided into difterent lineages, each of Avliich traced its pedigree to 
a dill’erent member of the royal dynasty, though all^terminatcd in the divine 
foumlcr of the empire. 

Tlicy Avorc distinguished hy many exclusive rikI very important privileges ; 
they Avore a peculiar dress, spoke a dialect, if we may bolievo the chronicler, 
peculiar to themselves,** »ina iiad the choicest portion of the public domain 
assigned for tlieir support. They lived, most of them, at court, near tlie 
pprson of the jirincc, sliaring in his counsels, dining at his board, or supplied 
from his table. They alone Avere admissible to the great offices in the priest- 
liood. They wxve invested wuth the comiuaiul of armies and of distant gar¬ 
risons, Avere pla(;od over the provinces, and, in short, filled every station df 
high trust and emolument.** Even the Ihavs, severe in their general tenor, 
.seem not to have lieenframed Avith reference to them; and the neople,invest¬ 
ing the Avhole order with a portion of tliC sacred cliaracter Avhicn belonged to 
the sovereign, held that an Inca noble \Aas incajiahle of crime.*® 

The other order of no})ility vas tlie Cumcn!^^ the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or tlieir de.scendants. They Avere usually continued hy the govern¬ 
ment in their places, though they Avero retpiired to visit tho capital ooca- 
sionally, and to alloAv their sons to be educated there as the pledge.s of their 
loyalty. It is not easy ro define the nature or extent of their privileges. 
They Avere possessed of more or less iiOAver, according to tho extent of tlieir 
patrimony and the number of tlieir vassals. Their authority Avas usually 
transmitted from father to son, though sometimes tho successor Avas chosen 
by the people.*^ They did not occupy the highest posts of state, or those 


honrraban sus liiicsos, sla ontond-'r quo las 
animas anliiin rn Iom Vnflornos y ( reiaii qne 
ostaban en el Clclo.” F^.»rmicnto, llclacion, 
M.S, ubi supra. 

GarclUsso sayn over three hundred ! 
(Com. Real., Parto 1, lib. :1, rap. lf>.) 'Fho 
fact, thouRh rather startling, Ih not incredible, 
if, like Iluayna Capao, they counted seven 
hundred wivcB in their seraglio. See Siir* 
iniento, Relaclon, ]MS., cap. 7. 

*•* Garcilasao mentions a class of Incas 
priviUffiOt who were allowed to pos-^ess tlie 
name and many of tho immunities of tho 
blood royal, though only de^ccnd(^d from 
tho great va8.saN that first served under tlio 
baiuer of Mnneo Capac. (Com. Uoal, Parte 
J, lih. 1 , cap. 22.) This important fact, to 
which he oiten refers, one would be glad to 
hce cfinflrmed hy a single aiitliority. 

Los Incas tuvicrun otra Leiigna par¬ 
ticular, quo hablavan onliu g11o.s, que no la 
entendian los demas indioH^^l Ics era liclto 


aprendevla, como Lenguage Divino. Ksta me 
escriven <lol iVrn, (pie ho ha perdido total- 
mente; porque como jjereclo la U«')nihlKtt 
partiruilar do los Iiuas, i^erciio tambien cl 
Lenguage dellos^'* Garcilasso, Com. Ileal., 
Parte 1, lib. 7, cap. 1.* 

“ Una RoJii gento hallo yo quo era exenta, 
que cran los Jngas del Cuzco y iM)r aUi ul 
H‘(!edor do umbas parcialidadbs, jwrque e.stos 
no solo no pagavan tnbiito, pero mm comtan 
de lo quo tr.uaii al inga do toilo el rciiio, y 
esioR or.m ])oi la mayor parte h)s Goverua- 
(lores en todo d rem i. y por dondo quiera qne 
than se les Imcla muoha honria.'* Ondegmdo, 
Ucl. Prim , MS. 

Garcllasso, (’om. Real., Parte 1, lib. 2, 
cap. 16. 

’’’ In this event, it seoms, the successor 
nametl uas usually presented to the Inca 
for confirmation. (Dec. do la Ami. Real., 
MS.) At other times the Inca himself se¬ 
lected the heir from among tho children of 


* [An analysis of fifteen wunls piesorvcd 
by Gurcilasso has led to the comdualon that 
the supposed secret language of the Incas was 
oply a diaket of the common tongue. Meycii, 


ir('bpr;dio Ureinbewohner von Peru, cited by 
Rrinton, Mytbs of the New AVorkl, p-* 3L 
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nearest the person of the sovereijiii, like tlie nobles of the blood. Their au¬ 
thority seems to have been usually local, and always in subordination to the 
teiTitorial jurisdiction of the great pi ovincial governors, who were taken from 
the Incas.®® 

It was*the Inca nobility, indeed, akIio coniftituted the real strength of the 
Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince hy ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympa-thies and, to a considerable extent, common intere^s ^vith 
him. Distinguislied by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest oftlic community, they wore never confounded with 
the other tribes and nations wlio Avcrc incori»orated into the great l^ruvian 
monarchy. After the lapse of centuries they still retained their iiulividuality 
as a peculiar people. 'rneyMVcre to the coiupiered races of tlio country what 
the Koinaus were to tlie barbarous hordes of the Empire, or'the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering around the throne, 
tlicy formed an invincible ]}Iialaiix to shield it alike from secret conspiraqiE 
and open insurrection. Though living chiefly in the capital, they were also 
distributed throughout the country in all its high stations and strong military 
pdsts, thus establishing lines of communication witli the court, ndiich enabled 
the sovereign to act simultaneously and with eflect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-emi¬ 
nence, which, no less than their station, gave them authority with the people. 
Indeed, it may bo said to have been the princinal foundation of their autho¬ 
rity. The ciania of the Inca race show a decided suiieriority over the other 
races of the laml in intellectual power ; and it cannot be denied that it was 
the fountain of that peculiar civilization and social polity which raised the 
Peruvian monarcliy above every other state in South Americxa. Whence this 
remarkable race came, and what wa^ its early history, are among those mys¬ 
teries that meet us so frequently in the annals of the New AVorld, and which 
time and the antiquary have as yet done little to explain.’^ 


the noceasoO Cunica. ** In mIku t,” say^ Omle- 
gartlo, “thcic no nile of huccession bo 
hiirc, but it miftht be J^otashlc by the Hupremc 
AVill of the povcrelf^n." Uol, Unm , MS. 

(Jan'ilasao, Cotn.'lRcal., Parte I, lib 4, 
cop. 10.—Sarmiento, Relacion, .^IS, cup. 11.— 
l>ec. do la And Kcal., MS—Cicza de I%on, 
llionica, cnp. !)3.— Comi. I l*bb. del IMrn, MS, 


Dr. Jib'vton's valuable work contaius 
several cnKravingR of liolh the Inca and the 
oiirnmon Poiuvian bkiill, showing that the 
f.idal anglo in the foiuicr, tliough by no moans 
great, was luucli larger than that in the latter, 
which was singularly Hat and deficient in 
iutcllcclual character. Crania Americana 
(Philadclpbiu, 1829) t 


[The \Mlde8t speculallonfi on tills point 
have not ihoso of I'arly vxrilers, un- 

guided by any principles of philological or 
ethnological science, and accustomed to re¬ 
gard the Hebrew Scriptures os the sole foun¬ 
tain of knowledge in regard to the origin and 

t [It seems extremely improbable that Dr. 
Morton should have l>oen able to obtain any 
well-uuthenticated crania of the Incas. •' With 
the e.xreptioii/' soys Uivero, “of ilie niutn- 
nde« of the four [?J emperors which were 
carried to Lima, . . . and the remains of 
which it has been impossible to discover up 
to this day, Iho scpulchics of the otheis are 
unknown, as well as of the nobility descended 
from them.'* N(Peruv!an Anthputies, Eng. 
trans., p. 40.) The same writer asserts that 
all the Peruvian crania figured in the work of 
Dr. Morton belong to those of the three races 


iliffusion of the human race, ^fodern research 
ID matters of language and mylhology, while 
dispelling many illusions and furnishinga key 
to many riddles, has opened a field in which 
the imagination, eipnpped with a quasi- 
scientific apparatus, finds a wider range than 

which, aeconling to hiiii, constituted the 
geneial mass of the )topulatinn, the Chinchas, 
the A^'inaraes, and the Huancae. The crania 
of ail these lucos arc, he further states, dis- 
tlnguisbod by an osteologlc anomaly: the 
])rescuce, namely, of an interparietal bone, of 
a moie or loss triangular form, perfectly dis¬ 
tinct in the first month after biitli, and sub¬ 
sequently united to the occipital, the suture 
being marked by a furrow which is never ob¬ 
literated and which is easily recognized in all 
the crania.^En.] 
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(5HAPTBR Ii; 

OKDERS OP THE STATE — PROVISIONS POR JUSTICE — DIVISION OP LANDS — 
REVENUES AND REGISTERS—GHBAT ROADS AND POSTS—^HUTABV TACTICS 
AND POLICY. 

• 

Ip we are surprised at the peculiar and oriMnal features of wbat may lie 
called the Peruvian aristocracy, we shall be stul more so as we des^nd to the 
lower orders of the community and see the very artificial charaetcr of their 
institutions,->-a8 artificial as those of ancient Sparta^ and, though in a difiereut 
l^y, quite as repugnant to the essential principles of oar nature. The institu¬ 
tions of Lycurgus, however, -were designed fora petty state, while those of Peru, 
although originally intended for such, seemed, like the magic tent in the 
Arabian tale, to have an indefinite power of expansion, and were as w^l 
suited to tlic most tiouiisliiiig condition of the empire as to its infant fortune-i. 
In this remarkable acconmiodation to change of circumstances wc ecr the 
proofs of a contrivance that argues no slight advance in civilization. 

The name of Peru was not known to the native^. It was given by the 
Spaniards, and originated, it is said, in a misapprehension of the Indian name 

(VPT befure. The Ulscoverles of the Abb€ Ing. Dr. Lnpez holils, with M. Brgseeuri that 

Hrasseur d« Ih>urbonrg In regard talhe origin all mythe nro hleutical; but ^vhlle the latter 

()!' the Mexican civilization have been matcheil inaiala that their common significance is geo- 

by those of a Peruvian Hcholar, 1)r. Vincente logical, the former eontenAs that it is astro* 

h’idel Lopez, wlto, in a work entitled Lea nomtcal. A single example will Ulustrale 

Races arvennes du Perou ISll). has tho inetliod by which, the author establishes 

brought fonvard a vast array of argument to his points. The most ancient Peruvian deity, 

prove that the dominant raco in Peru was an as Lr. Lopez beUe\'es, was At(, the representa* 

ofr>hoot of the great Indo-^Kurupean family, tlve of the moon, identical with the 

transplanted at some remote period to tho Ata of the Homeric mythology. Another step 

American soli, and not connected by blood brings us to Uecate.'-properly 'Kl-Avn, of, as 

with any of its other occupants, 'this theory by Ate ,—and a Utird to Athene—Ati-lntia**' 

is based on a comparison of languages, of and Minerva, both names signifying the same 

architectural and other remains, and of inatt- thina, vlz.,/o)ics dc /a iunt. Lest It should 

rations and ideas. The Qulchua language, It l)e suppose tbat^uch conjectures l^avo sprung 

admitted, dltfera in /orm from all the from the remoteness and isolation in which, 

r cognized Aryan tongues. Like the other as Dr. Lopes complaint, the Peruvian scholar 

American lahgnagrar R la pohj$ynthetic, is nlaced. ft may be proper to mention that 

thoogh J>r. Lopez, who makes no distinction he has been anticipate ond even outstripped 

between the two terms, calls it aggluiinativt, in his leatitiig ideas by some German savants, 

classing it with the dialects of Uic Turanitm wlio, by a similar etymologh al process, have 

family. Dntmany philologists hold that thero identified both the iWviarks tud the Aztecs 

must have been a pcri<4 when the oldest as Celts. Aber wobor)cameil<diWllfeltcn?'* 

Aryan tongues were de^ntute of infieatons asks one of these eathu«|Mfo'^^!Xtdorers. 

and employed the same modes of exmession Dena dues es Kolten gewti^jfed, kann 
as the Chinese and other mono^Uablc Ian- nicht mehr swcifelhaft. eeln^^Abd he an- 

guages. There is thcrelbre a missing Rnlr/* elvers his own inquiry by showing the probe- 

whlch Is supplied by the Qulidiua. this being blllty that they were Irish, •*the last pagan 

agglutinative in form but Aryan tu substance, , remains of that people/' who. rescued their 

The latter point is establish^ by the tdafitlty old druidlcal worsliipf firoio the Inroads of 

of its leading roots with those of the SaneorR: Christianity, «^d having cafiiM it across the 

that is to say, there are ias, and vus, ocean,—wnethtrstoppIngatGreenland onihe 

wRb meanings capable of bmg dl^^torted into way or,notbc Js unalne to decide,—planted It 

some slmUaritv, In both. The argument in on the Andes,is to soy, tAe beautiful 

-regard to architecture, pottery, etc., is of a fund, tVoxn an, p\easant, beautiful, and ae$f 

infiro familiar kind, having been long since land.” Frenzel, J>er Belas Oder Sonnendlenst 

Induced in support of various conjectufes, aufdenAnden, Oder Keltcn in America (Leip- 

ioytholoj;lcol hypotheses arc wore amus* zig, istf?).—Eu.] 
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ol “ rivev.” * However this may be. it is certain that the natives had no other 
epithet by.wbich to designate the large collection of tribes and nations who 
were assembled under the sceptre of the Incas, than that of Tamntinsnyn, 
or four qharters of the world.” * This w^ not suriirise a citizen of the 
United Slates, who has no other name by which to class himself among 
nations than what is borrowed from a quarter of the globe.* Tlie kingdom, 
conformably to its name, was divided into four parts, distinguished each by a 
separate title, and to each of which ran one of the four great roads that 
diverged from Cuzco, the capital or H<jml of the Peruvian monarchy. The 
city, was in like manner divided into four quarters; and the various races 
which gathered there from th^ distant parts of the empire lived each in the 
quarter nearest to its respective province. They all continued to wear their 
peculiar national costume, so that it was easy to determine their origin; and 
the same order and system of arrangement prevailed in the motley populatioi^ 
of the capital as in the great provinces of the empire. The capital, in faci^ 
was a miniature image of the ompii'e.* 

S e four great pn)vince.s were each placed under a viceroy or governor, who 
over them with the as.sistance of one or more councils for the diflereiit 
departments. These viceroys resided, some portion of their time, at least, in 
the capital, where, they constituted a sort of council of state to the Inca.* 
The nation at large was di.stribiited into decades, or small bodies of ten: and 
eveiy tenth man, or head of a decade, had supervision of the rest,—being 
required to see that they enjoyed the right.s and immunities to winch they 


Accordrn^^ to GarciUsso, was Uie 
Indian name for 'driver,'* audwas given;t>y 
vne of tbe natives in answer to a question put 
to him by the Spaniards who conceived it to 
1m* the namo of tbq country. (Com. Real., 
Parts J, lib. ],cap. 6.) Such blunders have 
led to the names of many places both la North 
and South America. Montesinos,' liowcver, 
denies that there is such an Indian term for 
river** • (Mem. antlpuae, MS., lib. 1, cap. 
2.) According to this writer, Peru was the 
ancient Ophir^ whence Solomon drew sucli 
stores of wealth, and which, by a \ ery natural 
transition, has In time been corrupted i%io 
y'AtVu, Pitiiy Peru! The lir»t book of Iho 
rifemoiias, conslating of thirty-twa chapters, 
is devoted to this precious dlscovery.f 
* Onde^ardo, Rel. Trim., MS,--liRrciU»£ 0 , 
Com. Real., Parte 1, iib. 2, cap. ii. 

‘ Yet «Q A7n«)'ican may nnd food for his 


vanity ht^e^r^flection that the name of o 

a narioT globe, hihabited.'by so many 

iviHzed natidnrt, has been exclusively con¬ 
ceded to hlm.-«-Wa8 ft conceded or assumcfl t i 
* Oarcilasso, Com. Heal.; Parte 1, hb. 2, 
cup. 9, 10.—^Jleza de Leon, Crunica, cap. 

The capital was further divided into two pari<. 
the Upper and Lower town, founded, as pre¬ 
tended, on the diflbreut origin of the )>opula- 
tlon; adlvlsion vecognI’Acd alsoiu iiic inieriur 
cities. Ondegardo, Kel. Seg., MS. 

‘ Dec. de la Aud. Real., M8.—QarctIas.<o, 
Com. Heal., Purte ), lib. 2, cup, 15.—For this 
account of the councils 1 am lnd«l»ted to (»ar« 
ciUsso, who frequently GIIp up gapM that have 
been left by his fellow-dabouren?. M'betber 
the filling up will, in all cases, bear ibc touch 
of time as well as the rest of hU work, one 
may doubt. 


* [This statement would appear to be cor¬ 
rect, and Oaroitas^’s etymology tnust be re¬ 
jected on thaW if on no other ground. More 
probable derlOatloiMare those given by Pascual 
de Atidagoya^^fnhai JBini, tbe name of a pro¬ 
vince first vtsftcd by Gaspar de Morales and 
Francisco Plzarro,—and bvFaUter Bias Valera 
—from the QutchuA wm pirua, a granary. 
Garcilasao's ot^ection* iMt the selling /'tW 
was a later and oorrapt form, would, evqn if 
well founded, be of little moment.—Ei>.] 
t [A recent writer^ forgetting^ as Montesinos 
seems also to have done, that Peru was not 
the native name'^ortbe country, suggests its 
connection with Perai’a—it'^eif a mere cor¬ 
ruption—as an argument in support of the 
Aryan origin of the (Julchuaus!— Kd.J 


I [This comparison, which seems quite out 
of place, might be supposed to Imply that the 
Peruvian word traublated **four quarters of 
the w'orid ’* boro a sinilUr meaning to that 
conveyed by the English phrase.' But Uarcl- 
tiBsonimsrlf explains it as indicAting merely 
the four cardiu 
pfterrlU 
ments i 

commonly regulided among primitive nations. 
Tho oxtent to which ibis, was carried in 
America, aud tbe consequent importance and 
sacredness attached to the number four, as ex¬ 
emplified in many myths apd traditions, have 
been pointed out with great fn Inoss of research 
and illustration by Dr. Rrinion, la bis Myths 
of tho New World.—Eo.] 
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were entitled, to solicit aid in their hehaif from government, when necessary, 
and to briim olieiiders to justice. To this last th^ey were stimulated hv a law 
that imposed on them, in ease bf neglect, the same penalty that would have 
been incurred ))y tl»e guilty party. With this law nangiiig overjiis head, 
tlie magistrate of Peru, we may well believe, did not often go to sleep on his 
post.® 

The people were still further divided into bodies of fifty, one hundred, five 
hundred, and a thousand, each with an officer having general supervision over 
those beneath, and the higher ones possessing, to a cextuiii extent, authority 
in matters of police, liastly, the whole empirtv'vas distributed into sections or 
departments of ten thousand iuhahitauts, with a govenior over each, from the 
Inca nobility, who liad control over the cumcas and other terntoiial officers in 
the district. There were, talso, regular tribunals of justice, consisting of 
magistrates in each of the towns or small communities, with juiisdiction over 
petty oftenecs, while those of a graver character A^ere carried before superior 
judges, usually the governors or rulers of the districts. TJiese judges all held 
their aiithoritv and received tlieir support fiom the crown, by wlucli they ware 
appointed and removed at pleasure. They were obliged to determine every 
suit in five days from the time it was brought before thein ; and there was no 
appeal from one tribunal to another. Yet there were important provisions for 
the security of justice. A committee of visitors patrolled the kingdom at 
certain times to investigate the character and conduct of the magistrates; and 
any neglect or violation of duty was punished in tlie most exemplary manner. 
The inferior courts were alsi^ reijuired to make monthly returns of their pro¬ 
ceedings to the higher ones,'and these made reports in like manner to tlie 
viceroys : so that the monarch, seated in the centre of his dominions, could 
look abroad, as it were, to their most distant extremities, and review and 
rectify any abuses in the administration of the law.^ 

The laws were few and exceedingly severe. Tliey related almost wholly to 
criminal matters. Few other la^vs^vere needed by a people who liad no 
money, little trade, and hardly anything that could be called fixed property. 
The crimes of theft, adultery, and murder were all cai)ital; though it >vas 
wisely provided that some extenuating circumstances might be allowed to 
mitmate the punishment.® Hlasphemy agg-inst the Sun, and malediction of 
the iiica,—oflenc«s, indeed, of the same comple.\ion,-TWcre also punished with 
death, llemoving landmarKs, turning the water away from a neighbour's land 
into one's own, burning a house, were all severely punished. To burn a bridge 
was death. The Jnca allowed no obstacle to those facilities of communication 
so essential to the maintenance of imblic order, A rebellious city or province 
Avas laid waste, and its inhabitants exterminated. Rebellion against the 
“ Child of the Sun ” was the greatest of all crimes.® 


Dec. de U Aud. Keal, MS.—MontoBiuos, 
Mom. Antiguas, MS., lib. 2, cap. 6.—Undo* 
gnrdo, Kel. Piim., MS.—ilow aDuIogoiiB the 
L'cruvlun to the Anglo>Saxoii diviBion ioto 
liundredfl and tithingsl But tho Saxon law 
wliicb imposed only a line on the dUtrict In 
case of acrlminaUs escape was more humane. 

^ Doc. do la Aud. Kcal., MS.—OndogaiUo, 
Rcl. Prim, et Scg., MSS.—(jarclUoNo, Com. 
Keal., Parte l,hb 2,cap. 1]-'14^—Monteslnos, 
Mem. antiguas, MS., lib 2. cap. 6.—TJie ac¬ 
counts of the Peruvian tribunals by tbc early 
aiahoritles are very meagre and unsatisfactory. 
Even tho lively Imagination of Garcllas.^o has 
flailed to supply the blank. 


** Ondogardo, Kel. Prim., MS.—Herrera, 
Hist, general, dec r>, lib. '4, cap. S.—Thett 
was pumshod less seveioly If the offender had 
lu'on really guilty of it to supply tho neces¬ 
sities of life, it is a singular circumstanco 
that the Peruvian law made no distinction 
betwi^cii fornication i^d adultery, both being 
Cfiuaily punished witli death. Yet the law 
could hardly have been enforced, since prosti* 
tutes were assigned, or at least allowed, a 
n'Hidence [in the suburbs of the cities. See 
Garcilasso, Com.Kcal., Parte 1, lib.4, caj). 34. 

” .Sarmlento, Kelacion, MS., cap. 23.—•* I 
los traldorcs entre ellos llainava aucaeSt I esta 
palabra es la mas ablltad.<i d<' todas qiiantas 
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The sim[)Iicity and severity of the Peruvian code may be thought to infer a 
state of society but little advanced, Avhich had few of those complex interests 
and relations that grow iipdii a civilized con^nuuiityj and which had not pro¬ 
ceeded fa*' enough in the science of legislation to economizo human suffering 
by proportioning nenalucs to crimes. But the Peruvian institutions must be 
regarded from a aifferent point of view from that in which w'e study those of 
other nations. Tlie laws emanated from the sovereign, and that sovereign 
held a divine commission and ivas possessed of a divine nature. To violate 
the law was not only to insult the majesty of the throne, but it was sacrilege. 
Tlie slightest offence, viewed tliis liglit, merited death; and the gravest 
could incur no heavier penalty.Yet iii the infliction of their punishments 
they showed no unnecessary cruelty; and the sufferhigs of the victim were not 
prolonged by the ingenious torments so fiequent among barbarous natiojis.** 

These legislative provisions may strike us as very defective, even as compared 
witli those of the semi-civilized races of Anahiuic^ where a gradation of courts, 
moreover, witli the right of appeal, afforded a tolerable security for justice. 
But in a country like Peru, where few but criminal causes were known, the 
right of appeal was of loss consemiencc. Tlie law was simple, its application 
easy; aiul, where the judge was noncst, the case was as likely to he deter¬ 
mined correctly on theVu^it hearing as on the second. Tlie inspection of the 
board of visitors, ami the monthly returns of the tribunals, afforded no slight 
Loiarantee for their integrity. The laAV which required a decision within five 
clays would seem little suited to the complex and embarrassing litigation of a 
moclerji tribunal. But, in the simple (luestion^ubmitted to the Pcmviaii 
judge, delay would have been useless ; and the^aniards, familiar with tlie 
evils growing out of long-pnitracted .Miits, Avhere the successful litigant is too 
often a mined man, are loud in their encomiums of this swift-handed and 
economical justice.'^ 

The fiscal regulations of the Incas, and the laws respecting property, are the 
most remarkable features in the Peruvian polity. The whole territory of tlic 
empire Avas divided into throe parts, one for the Sun, another for the Inca, and 
the last for the people. Which of the three was the largest is doubtful. The 
pioporiions differed materially in different provinces. The distribution, indeed, 
was made on the same general priiyjiple, as each new conquest was added to the 
monarchy ; but the proportion varied according to the amount of population, 
and the greater or less auiount of land conscciuently required for the siqiport of 
the inhabitants.'^ 


pnedon dcclr auii Indio dtd Piru, que quicro 
dwir traldoi u su Soiior." (Coiiq. I Pob. del 
Pirn, MS.) “ Kti la-s rebelioiies y alzamlentos 
w hioieron lo? castigos tan que olgii- 

nu« Vice? asolaroii Us provinclaa de tudo*? los 
vanmes do oilid bin queUar ninguno.'* Ondc- 
gjivdo, Uel. Piim., MS. 

“ Ki castigo era rlguroso, quo por la mayor 
paitc Cia dc jniu-ito, por liviano quo fuese i*l 
dolito; porque ilooian, quo n<> los oastJgavaii 
por el doMto quo avian hecho,ni poi la ufensa 
np»na, sliio por avpr quebrantado el manda- 
Tiilonlo, y ruuipido la pabibia del Inca, qu(‘ lo 
respetavan como u Dios.” (Jaicilusso, Coin, 
lica)., Pai'te 1, lib. 2, cap. 12. 

'' One of the punishments most frequent for 
mlnor^Dirences was to carry a stone on tlie back. 
A punishment attended with no suffering but 
what arisen fn>m the disgrace attached to it 
very justly characterized by Me^Julloh us a 


proof of sensibility and lelinemeiit. Kc- 
bo.irches, p. ' 101 . 

The Royal Audience of Peni niulor Philip 
II.—tlierc cannot be a higher authority—bears 
emphatic testimony (o the cheap and efllcient 
administration of justice under the Incaa : 
*' ])u suertc quo los vicloH crati IdencasitgOLlos 
y la gentc eataba bien snjeta y obedientc; y 
annque en las dichas penas havia csccso, re- 
dunduba en buen govlerno y policia suya, y 
incdtanto clla eran uumentadod. . . . Porque 
lo.s Yndios alababan la govcrnaciou del Ynga, 
y aun los Kspafiolcs quo algo alcanzan de ollu, 
cs pori^ue toilos las cosas Busodlchas sc detcr> 
tiiiiiaban sin luccrlcs costas." i>cc. dc U 
Aud. Real., MS. 

Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 15.—Oarcilaaso,Com. 
Real., Uarte 1, lib. 5, cati. 1.—** 81 cstas partes 
fuesen iguales, o qual lueso mayor, yo lo ho 
procurado averignur, y en uuas cs dlfercnte dc 
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The lands assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue tasu|>^ry^ temples 
and maintain the cos% ceremonial of the Peruvian tvorsl^ ane L pie* ixmlti-' 
tudiuous priesthood. Those reserved for the Inca went to *^pport the royal 
stata as well as the numerous u^^mbers of his household and lus kjnamh and 
supplied the various exigencies of governuient.^ The remainder of tm lands 
was divided, capita, in equal shares among the people. It was provided 
by law, as we shall see liereafter, that every Peruvian should marry at a cer¬ 
tain age. When this event took place, the community or district in winch lie 
lived iiu-nishod him uitli a dwelling, which, as it A^as coustnicted of humble 
materials, was done at little cost. A lot of land was then assijped to him 
sufficient for his own maintenance and that of ftis wife. An additional portion 
was granted for every child, the amount allowed for a son being the double of 
that for a daughter. The division of the soil ivas renewed every year, and 
the possessions of the tenant were increased or diminislied accoraiug to the 
nuniDers in his family.'* The same arrangement was observed Avith reference 
to the Caracas, except only that a domain Avas assigned to them corresponding 
Avith the superior dignity of their stations.'* 

A more thorough and effectual agrarian Jeav than this cannot be imagined. 
In other countries Avliei^ such a law has been introduced, its operation, after 
a tim^ has given Avay to the natural order of events, and, Ainder the superior 
nttimigence and thrift of some and the prodigality of others, the usual vicissi¬ 
tude of fortune have been alloAved to take their course and restore things to 
their natural inequality. Even the iron law of Lycurgus ceased to operate 
after a time, and molted aaj^ before the spirit of luxury and avarice. The 
nearest. ^|]^i^acU to constitution was probably in Judea, Avhere, 

on the jubilee, at the close of every half-cen¬ 

tury, estate reverbd to their* original proprietors. There Avas this important 
difference'in Peru | that not only did tne lease, if avo may so call it, terminate 
Avith the year, but during that period the tenant had no power to alienate or 
to add to his possessions. The end of the brief term found him in precise'y 
tlie same condition that he Avas in at the beginning. Such a state of things 
might be.supposerl to be fatal to anything like attaeliment to the soil, or to 
that desire of improving it Avhich is natural to the permanent proprietor, and 
hardly less so to the holder of a long lease. But the practical operation of the 
law seems to have been otherwise; and it is^probable that, under the influence 
.of that loA'c of order and aversion to change Avhieh marked the Peruvian inst*- 
tutions, each new partition of the soil usually cohfirnied the occupant in h;s 
possession, and the tenant for a year Avas converted into a proprietor for life. 

The territory Avas cultivated aa holly by the people. The lands belonging to 
the Sun Avere first attended to. They next tilled the lauds of the o!d, of the 


y yo tengo cntoiidido que 

li.iria conforms d la dlnp^iclon de la tieira y 
u la calldad do los Indloe.** Oodegardu, Uel. 
J*rlm, MS, 

" Ondegardo, Itel. Prim., MS.—Garoilasso, 
Com. UeaU, Parto 1, Ub. 6, cap. e.—Tba por¬ 
tion granted to each uow-iiaanied couplo; ac¬ 
cording to QarcUasso. waa a/oTicpaanaa half 
of land. A simUar quantity was added for 
each mate child Uiat was bom, and half the 
finantity for ^ach female, fanega was 
av much land aa could be planted with a 
hundred-weight of Indian corn. In the fhiit- 
soil of Peru, this was a liberal allowance 
lor a family. 

Ibid., Parte l, Ub. G, cap. 3.— It is singu¬ 


lar that, while so much la said of tlio Inca 
fiuvereigu, ko little should be tald of tlie Inca 
nobility, of their e»tateN or .the tenure by 
which they held them. Tbelr hhtoriaii tells 
\}h that Uiey had the best of the lands, wher¬ 
ever they resided, besides the interest which 
they had In those of the Sun and tbe Inca, 
as children of tlie one and klMmen of the 
other. He Informs us, also, tliai they tvere 
supplied from royal table when livi,tg at 
coui t. (lib^ 6, %p. a.) But this is very loose 
language. The^atudent of history will learn, 
on the threshold, that he is not to expect pre¬ 
cise, or even very consistent, accounts ef tbe 
institutions of a barbarous age and people 
from conteniponuy' niinalists. 
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sick. <A tl^tndbti^andrthe orphan,*and of soldiers engaged in actu^ service; 
in SAorf'i ^ that part of the community^ho, fi'om bodily infirmity or any 
other cai\^, vie^ unable to attend to their evn concerns. The people were 
then allowed to WOTk (m tlieir own groiind, each man for himself, but with thu 
generaPo’bligation to assbt his neighbour whUt any circumstance—the burden 
of a young and numerous famiij^ for example—miglit demand it."* Lastly, 
they cultivated the lands of the Inca. This was done, willi great ceremony, 
by the whole peculation in a body. At break of day they were summons 
together by proclamation from some neighbouring tower or eminences and all 
the inhabitants of the district men, women, and children, appeared dressed 
in their gayest apparel, .bedewed with their little store of nnery and orna¬ 
ments, as if for some CTeat pibilee. They went through the labotirs of the 
day with the same joyous spirit, chanting their popular ballads which com¬ 
memorated the heroic deeds of the Incas, regulating their movements by tlie 
measure of the chant, and all mingling in the chorus, of which the word 
hailli, or “ triumph,'’ was usually the burden. These national airs had some¬ 
thing soft and pleasing in their character, that recommended them to the 
Spaniards; and many a Peruvian song was set to music by them after the 
Conquest, and was listened to by the unfortunate natives witli melancholy 
satisfaction, as it called up recollections of the past, w hen their days glided 
peacefully away under the sceptre of the Incas.'' 

'A similar arrangement prevailed witli respect to the difi'erent manufactures 
as to the agricultural products of the country. ^ The flocks of llamas, or Peru¬ 
vian sbeep^ were impropriated exclusively to tteyj^m jsiid to tiiq Inca.'* Their 
nuniber was immense. They scattefeaHv differenkj^vinces, 
chiefly ill the colder regions of tKb e< untryl' trore intruimd to the 

care of experienced shepherds, who conduct them to different pastures 
accoi-diug to the change of season. A large number was every year sent to 
ttie capital for the consumption of the court, and for the religious festivals 
and sacrifices. Diit thesq were only the males, as no female was allowed to 
he killed. The regulations for the care and breeding of these flocks were pre¬ 
scribed with the greatest minuteness, and with a sagacity which excited the 
admiration of the Spaniards, who were familiar with the management of the 
gieat migiatory flocla of merinos in their own country.'® 

At the appointed season tjiey \yere all sheared, ana the wool was deposited 
in the pnbfic magazines. It was then dealt out to each family in such quan¬ 
tities as Hiifiiced tor its wafits, and was consigned to the female jiart (h the 
household, u ho were well instructed in the business of spinning and weaving. 
When this labour was accomplished, and the fiimilyAvas provided with a coarse 
but warm covering, suited to the cold climate of the mountains,—for in the 
lower country cotton, furnished in like manner by the crown, took the place, 
to a eortain extent, of wool,—the people were required to labour for the Inca. 
The quantity of the cloth needed, as well os the peculiar hind and quality of 

GarclIosM reUtea that aa Indian was the grant of a Ruiall number of nflina\»nev(r 
hanged by HuaynaCapac for lining the ground mapy. These \>ere nut tObtdlapoeM of or 
of a cu»ea» his near reiatlon, before that of killed by tbeir owners* btti deeeended as com- 
the poor* The gallows was erected on the mon property to their heUb^ This strange 
cnraca*s bwti land. Com. Heal., Parte 1, Ub. arrangement proved a froitful soinre of llii- 
b,cap.2, gathm after the Gonqueet Ibid., uhl supra. 

OardlasBo, Com. Real., Parte 1, Ub, 5, *• Sec MpoclaUy the account of the Idcen- 

oap, 1-3 ^Ondegardo, Rel. Seg., MS« tlate Ondegardo, who goes into more detail 

Ondegardo'^ jflel. Wm., MS.—Yet some- than any contemporary writer concerniDg thu 
ttraci the sovereign would recompense Mime management of the Peruvian flocks. ReL 
great chief, or even some one among tho Sog., SfS. 
people, who had rendered him a service, by 
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the fabric, was first detcniiiiiccl at Cuzco. The work was then apportioned 
among the difierent provinces. Otticers appointed for tlie purpose superiu- 
teiided the distribution of the \^ool, so that the niamifacture of the different 
articles should he intrusted to the most competent hauds.^® They did not 
leave the matter here, but entertid the dwellings, from time to tinajj and saw 
tliat the work was fuitlifully executed. This domestic iiuniisition ^vas not con¬ 
fined to the labours for the Inca. It included, also, those for the several 
families; and cave was taken that each liousehold should employ the jnaterials 
furnished for its own use in the maniier that was intended, so tliat no one 
should be improvidod with ncccssafy apparel.*^ In this domestic labour all 
the female part of the establishment was expocled to join. Occupation was 
found foriill, from the child five years old to the agfed matron not too infirm 
to hold a distaff. No one, at least none but the decrepit and tlie sick, was 
allowed to eat the bread of idleness in Peru. Idleness was a crime in the eye 
of the law, and, as such, severely punished; while industry w^as publicly com¬ 
mended and stimulated by rewanis.** 

The like course Avas pui*sued Avith reference to the other rciiuisitions of tlie 
gOA^ernment. All ihc mines in tlie kingdom belonged to the Inca. TJioy weTo 
^Avronght oxcIn,siveIy for his lienefit, liy persons familiar Avith this service and 
^selected from tlie districts where the mines Avere situated.^^ Every Peruvian 
of the lower class was a husbandman, and, with the exception of tlioscalrciidy 
specified, Avas expected to provide for his OAvn support by the cultivation of his 
land. A small portion of tlie community, however, AA^as instructed in mechanical 


reign and-^his court; but th^^^boiir of a large 

for the execution of the great public Avorks which covered the land. Tlie nature 
and amount of the sej viccs recpiired Avere all determined at Ouzco by com¬ 
missioners well instructed in the resources of the country and in the character 
of the inhabitants of different provinces.^* 

This information was obtained by an admirable rogulalion, wliich has scarcely 
a counterpart in the annals of a s'eini-civilized [leople. A register was kept of 
all tlic births and deatlis throughout the couiitiy, and exact returns of the 
actual population were made to the government everv year. Iiy meiins of the 
a curious iiiA'ention, Avhich Avill be fcx[»laiued noreatter.®® At certain 
mtei’A^als, also, a general survey of the country was matle, exhibiting a com- 

E lete view of the character of tlie soil, its fertility, the nature of its products, 
6th agricTiltural and mineral,—in short, of all that constituted the physical 


OmlopfAulo, U<‘l. I'rim et , MSS.— 
Tho nmniifactuio of cIdDih for the Itica in> 
eluded tlioso for the uumcHous p^Tsons of flic 
blood royul, Who woif' garments of a ftm r 
toxturo tiiaii was pcjimttcU to any oUitr 
PoruvUn. (farcUasso, Com. Iteah, Parte 3, 
lib. 5, cap. C. 

Ondt’gardo, llel. Seg., MS.—Acost'i, lib. 
G, cap. 15. 

Ondegardo, Kel. Sog., MS.—Garcilasso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 11. 

•** Qorcilasso would have us believe tliat the 
Inca was indebted to the curacaa for his gokl 
and silver, whicli were furnished by the great 
vassals as presents. (Corn. Real., I’arte 1, 
Ub. 6, cap. 7.) This improbable Htatcinent 
Is rontioilicted by the Iteport of tho Royal 
Audience, MS., by Sarmienlo (Rclacion, MS., 
cap. )r»), and by Ondegurdo (ltd Pilm , MS ), 


who all speak of the mines as tho property of 
tho govonimont andwiought exclusively for 
its benefit. I’rom this reservoir the proceeds 
were liberally dispensed in the form ol 
presents among tiie groat lords, and still more 
for the embellishment of the temples. 

(jJarcUaRso, Com. Heal., Parte l, lib. 5, 
cap. 13-16.—Ondegardo, llel. l^im. et Seg., 
MSS. 

Monteslnos, Mom. antigiias, MS., lib. 2, 
cap. 6. —Pedro Pizarro, Uelaclon del DescubrU 
mionto y Conqulsta do los Keynos del Peru, 
MS.—*^Cuda piovincia, cu fin del afio, man- 
dava asentar en los qulpos, por la ciicnta do 
8US niulos, todus los liombres que bobian mu- 
erto on ella on aqud afio, y por el conslgulente 
los quo habian iiacido, y por princlpio delafin 
que entraba, vcnian con los qulpos al Cuzco." 
Sarniieiito, Uolacion, MS., cap. 10. 
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resources of the empire.^® Furnished with these statistical details, it was easy 
for the government, after determining the amount of reiiuisitious, to distribute 
the work among the respective provinces best «ualifieJ to execute it. The task 
of apportioning the labour was assigned to the local authorities, and great care 
was takeif that it should be done in such a in!inuer that, while the most com¬ 
petent hands were selected, tlie weight sliould not fail disproportionately on 
any.®^ 

Tho different provinces of the country farnisliod persons peculiarly suited to 
different employments, which, as we shall hereafter, usually descended from 
father to son. Thus, one district suppliea those most skilled in working the 
mines, another the most curioiTs woi^ers in metals or in wootl, and so on.“® 
The artisan was provided by government with the materials; and no one was 
rctiuircd to give more than a sthuilated portion of his time to the public service, 
lie was then succeeded by another for the like term ; and it should be observed 
that all who werc engaged in the employment of the government—and the re¬ 
mark applies etiually to agricultural labour—were inaintaiued, for the time, 
at,the punlic expense.*® By this constant rotation of labour it was intendetl 
that no one shoiiltl be overburdened, and that eacli man should liave time to 
provide for4he demands of his own household. It was irnjiossihlc—in tho 
jiulgment of a high Sjj/niish authority—to improve on the system of distrihU' 
lion, so carefully was it arronmiodated to the condition and comfort of the 
ailLsan.^® The security of tlic working-classes seems to have been ever kept 
in view in tlie regulations of the government; and these Avere so discreetly 
aiTangcd tliat the most wearing and unwholesome labours, as those of tlje 
mines, occasioned no detriment to the health of-stffte labourer; a strjkiiig con¬ 
trast to Ids siibse<iueut condition und ^r the Spanish nde.*‘ 

A t»art of the ar^ricultural j)roduce and manufactures Avas transported to 
Onzoo, to jninlster to the immediate demands of the Inca and his court. But 
far the greater part Avas stored in magazines scattered,over the different pro¬ 
vinces, These spacious buildings, cunstrmjted of stone, Avere divided betAveen 
the Sun and the Inca, though the greater share seems to have been appro¬ 
priated by the monarch. By a Avise regulation, any deficiency in the contribu¬ 
tions of the Inca might be .supplied from the granaries of tlie Sun.®® But such 
a necessity could rarely have happened; and the providence of the government 
usually left a large surplus in the ^oyal depositories, Avhich Avas removed to a 
third class of magazines. Avhose design Avas to supply the people in seasons of 
scarcity, and, occasionally, to furnish relief to individuals Avnom sickness or 
misfortune had reduced to poverty ; tlms in a manner justifying tlie assertion 


OartiKi'^so, Com. UchI , J^arte I, lib. 2, 
cap. 14. 

Oiuleganlo, Ui'l. Prim , MS.—Ranniento, 
Uel.,MS,,cai). 15.—“ Presupuestay entemlida 
la dicha dlvlHlon que el Inga tenia liocha dc 
8U gento, y orden que tenia pnesta on cl govi- 
erno de cUa, era mny focil liaverla cii la 
division y <*obranza de b'S dirhoH tril>ut(>s; 
porque era claro y clerto lo que i( cada nno 
cabia kiii quo liubleso dcsignaldad ni engano.’* 
Dec. dc la And. Ileal., MS. 

Sarmiento, Tlolacion, MS., cap. I.').— 
Ondegardo, Rol. Scg., MS. 

" Ondegardo, Rel. Prim 
Com. Jteai., Pirte 1, lib. .'i, cap. 5. 

Y tambioii ae teniu cuenta que el tra- 
bajo que pasavan fiieae moderado, y con cl 
inenua rjcj^go one fiit'M' poHibli* Kra (tniNi'' 


la ord^n quo tuvieron estoa Indios, <|iie a mi 
parccer aunqne mncho ae piense cn cllo scrla 
dlficuUoso mtjorarla conoclda an coiidlcion y 
costumbrcB.'* Oudcganlo, llcl. Prim., MS. 

“Tho walking of the mincR,'*6ays tbc 
President of the Council of the Indies, “waa 
BO regulated tliat no one felt it a hardship, 
inucli IcBH was bis life shortened by it.’' 
(Sanuieiito, Ucluolon, MS., cap. 15.) It is a 
frank admission for a Spaniara. 

” CtarcilasBo, Com. Ttoal.,'Parte 1, lib 5, 
cap. 31.—Ondegardo, Ilel. Prim., MS.—“K 
asi csta parte del Inga no I;ay duda sliio 
que de todoB tros era la mayoi*, y on lo.s dc- 
I^sito/? Be parece blen que y») visite njuchos 
en dlfcrcntes partes, e son mayores e mas 
largOA quG nd los de bu religloi sin cumpnra- 
fion ” rdwn, Ihd S(g,Ms. 
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of a Castilian document, that a large portion of the revenues of the Inca found 
its Avay back again, through one channel or another, into the hands of the 
people.” These magazines wre found by the Spaniards, on their arrival, 
stored with all the various pro(^icts and manufeactures of the couijtry,—with 
maize, coca^ quinua^ woollen and cotton stuffs'of the finest quality, with vases 
and utensils of gold, silver, and copper, in short, with every article of luxury or 
use within tlie conqjass of Peruvian slulL^^ Tire magazin.^ Of graiiv in par¬ 
ticular, would freipiently have sufficed for the consumption of the adjoining 
district for several years.** An^iventoiy of the various products of the 
country, and the quarters wiience Iney were obtained, was everyyear taken by 
the royal officers, and recorded by the guipuiamayits on th^r rS^sters, with 
surprising regularity and precision. Tliese registers were tfanemitted to the 
capital and submitted to the Inca, wlio could thus at a glance, as it were, cu'i- 
brace the whole results of tlie national industry and see how far they 
spouded with the requisitions of the government.*^ ' 

Such are some of tne mast remarkable featui'es of the Peruvian institutions 
relating to property, as delineated by writers who, how^ever contradictorjiiii 
the details, have a general conformity of outline. These institutions are 
certainly so remarkable that it is hardly credible tlrey should ewer have been 
enforced throughout a great empire and for a long pmiod of years. Yet we 
have the most unequivocal testimony to the fact fi'om the Spaniards^ who 
landed in Pem in time to witness their operation; some of whom, mei\ of high 
judici^ station and character, w^ere commissioned by the'government to make 
investi|ations into the state of the country under its ancien.t.^ulers,. 

The «|&6sitions on the Pcitnvian people seem to have been 8uffieien)|Iy heavy. 
On th^lcsted thq whole hhfden of maintaining not only their own ord^, but 
every othcf order in the state. The members of the royal house, tlie i^eat 
nobles, even the public functionaries, and the numerous body of th^ priestnood, 
were all exempt from .^xation,*' The whole duty of defraying the expenses • 
of the govCTiiment belonged to the 4 >eople. Yet this was not mati&ially different 
from the condition of things formerly existing in most parts of .Europe, where 
the varioujf privileged classes claiineil exemption—not always with success, 
indeed—from bearing part of the public burdens. Tlie gi^t nardddp in tlm 
citse of the Peruvian was that he could not better his condition. Ilis labours 
were for others, rather tlian for himself. However industrious, he could not 
aild a rood to his own pos^ssions, nor advance himself One haiPs breadth in 
the so'cuil scale. The great and univei'sal motive to honest industry, that of ^ 
bettering one’s lot, was lost upon him. The gi'cat law of htnnan progress was * 
not for him. As he was born, so be was to die. Even Ins time he could not 

ji ‘*Xodos }ps dichos trlbutoA y servlolos yCorq., MS. 
qne cl Inga tmponla y llevaba como dicbo oa For ten years, someilmes, If we may 

eian con color y paraefecto del goviern^ y credit Ondegardo, wbo had every means of , 

pro coinun de todos, oal conio lo que se ponla knowing: ansi cuando nd era menester w 

en deposltos todo se combertla y dlstribnla cstabacn los depositoa d liabia algnnas vezes 

outre tos nilsmoa paturales." Dec. de la And. o>m{da de dlez ahos. . . • l^os cnalcs todos se 

Heal., MS. ballaron ilenc^s cuando llegaroHvlos Espatloles 

Acorita, 1H>. 6, cap, 19.—podro desto y de todas Us cosas n^eeutrlas para la 

dcclr/’ says ohe-'ipf the Conquerors, vida liumana.’’ Uol. St'g., MS. 

deposltos. Vide de iropas y do tpdos'^neros Ondegardo, liel. Pripi., MS.—** Pot tanta 

de nopas y vcstldos que en este relno so ' orden ecpentaqaeserla.dlflcultosocreerlotit 
haclon yvsavan que faltarati^po para vello darlod edteoder come ellos lo Uenen en su 

y enU'ndlmlento para compreiroet taiita cosa, cuenta c por regbitros ^ per menudo lo niani- 

mudios ileposUos de barretas de cobre para festaron que se pudtera par estenso." Idem, 

las jnTnasy de costales y sogas dc vasos de Ilel. Seg , MS. . * 

i>aIo y'pIftoR del oro y platu que aqui se hallo Oardla<co, Com. KeaU Parte 1, Ub. S, 

beta, cosa despunto.'* Pedro rizairo, Descub.'^^p. 15. 
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prowrI;y call liis own. Without nioney. with little property of^ny kUid, he 

S aid hiH taxes in labour.^* No wondet tliat the |;ovennneur should liave 
ealt with sloth as a crime. It was a crime ftgc^nst the and to be waste- 
fill of time, was, in a manner, to rob the exchequer. Hie Peruvian, labouring, 
an his life'for others, might be' compared to the convict in a treadmill, going 
the same dull roithd of incessant toil, with the consdoixsness that, howevei* 
profitable the results to the state, they were nothing to him. 

But this is the dark side of the picture. If ho man could become rich in 
Peru, no man could become poor. No spendthrift could waste his substance 
in riotous luxury. No ^veuturous scbenilt could impoverish luj family by 
the spirit of speculation. The law was constantly directed to enforce a steady 
industiy and a sober management of his aflairs. No mendicant was tolerated 
in Peru. When a man was reduced bv poverty or misfortune (it could hardly 
be by fault), the am) of tlie law was stretched out to minister relief; not tlio 
stinted relief of private charity, rtor that which is doled but, drop by drop, as 
it were^ from tho frbzen reservoirs of “ the parish,” but in generous measure, 
bringing no humiliation to the object of it, and placing him on a level witli the 
^respof his countrymen.'*® 

No man could be rich, no n)an could l»e poor, in Peru; but all might enjoy, 
jiuid did enjoy, a competence. Ambition, avarice, the love of change, the 
morbid.spirit of discontent, those imsions which most agitate the minds of 
men, found no place in the bosom of the Peruvian. The very condition of his 
being seemed to be at war with change. He moved on in the same unbroken 
circle in which his fathers had moved, before him, and in which hjs ^itdi'eu 
Wer^ ta fi;ilIow. It was the object of the lucas .ta.infusc into their s^ect$ a 
spirit/^ pas^ye obedience and tranquwlity--a perfect aoauiesce;\Mw the 
establislted omer hf things. ‘ In this tliey fully succeeded The Spaii^^ who 
first visited the co^uitry arc emphatic in their testimony that no govemmeirt 
could have been better suited to the genius of the people, and no people could 
have appeared more contented* with tlieir lot or more devoted to tlieir govern¬ 
ment.^® 

Those w'lio may distrust the accounts of Penman indnstvy willjlnd their 
doubts removed on a visit to the country. Tho traveller still meets, especially 
in the central regions of tlio table-land, with lueuiorials of the past, remains of 
temples, palaces, fortresses, terraced mountains, great military roads, acpie- 
dnets, ana other public w'orfes, which, whatever aegree of science they may 
display in their execution, astonish him by their mimW, theniaasive character 
of the materials, and the grandeur of the design. Among them, perhaps the 
most renfarkable are the great l oads, the broken remains of which are still iu 
sufficient preservation to attest tlieir former magnificence. There were many 
of these roads^ traversing different, parte-of the kingdom ; but the lUQst con- 


®* «Solo el trabdjo <Je las personas era el 
iilbato quo M daVA, pormio elloa m poselAii 
otra covi/* Ondogaiuo, Kel. Pnin./MS. 

“Kra tanta la orden quo tenia cn todos 
mti Iteinos y provlnclas, que no coiiscntta 
haver indiO pobre n) ine,no8tero6p, 

porque havla orden i fonnss para ello sin quo 
lot pueblos reclviosen Vtxaciou ni molestla, 
forque' et Ing^ 1o suplia do aus tributos.” 
(Conq. l l^b'.rdel Pirn, MS.) Tho Licentiate 
Ondegardo seta only a device of SaUu In those 
provlsiopB of the Peruvian law, by which the 
old, the mftrm, and the poor were rendered, In 
a manner, independent of tboir children and 


those nearest of kin, on whom they w'ould 
naturaUy liavo leaned.for support; no surer 
way to DAFdon the heart, he considei*s« than 
by thus discugaging H from the sympiahieM 
of humanity I and no circumstance hair dono 
more, ho concludes, to counter|^||yhs infltienco 
and spread of ChrisUaqliy dpfii the baUvch. 
(Kcl. Seg;, MS.) The vlmi^ m 
hut in A country where the people had no 
property, as in Peru, there would secia to be 
no alternative for the Bupernumerarlee hut to . 
receive support from government or to staiye. 

Acosta, Ub. 6, cap. 12, 16 .—Sarmieoto, 
Relaciou, MS.« cap. Id. 
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siderable woiti tJio two which oxtendod fioiii Quito tt> Cuzco, ajul,nj^'aiu diver^^- 

from tlie capital, continued in a youtlierly direction towards Chili. 

One of these roads passed ov^r the Grand plateau, and the other alon^ the 
lowlands on the borders of the ocean._ Tlie foriner was much the more difficult 
achievement, from the charactet of the country. It was conrlucted^ver path- 
less sierras buried in snow; galleries were cut for leagues through the living 
rock; rivers were crossed bv means of bridges that swung suspended in the 
air; precipices were scaled by stairways hewn out of the native bed; ravines 
of hideous depth were filled up with solid masonry: in short, all the difficulties 
that beset a wild and mountainouf region, and which might appall the most 
courageous engineer of modern times, were encountered and successfully over¬ 
come. The length of the road, of which scattered fragments only remain, is 
variously estimated at from fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and stone 
pillars, in the manner of European mile-stones, were erected at stated iirtervals 
of somewhat more than a league, all along the roiite. Its breadth scarcely 
exceeded twenty feet.^^ It was built of heavy flags of freestone, and, in some 
l)arts at least, covered with a bituminous cement, which time has made harder 
than the stone itself In some places, where the ravines had been fil]ed*up 
with masonry, the mountain-torrents, wearing on it for ages, have gradually 
eaten a way through the tese, and left tlio superincumbent mass—such is the 
cohesion of the materials-still spanning tlie valley like an arch ! 

Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to construct suspension- 
bridges, as tliey are termed, made of the tough fibres of the maguey, or of the 
osier of tlie country, whicli has an extraordinary degree of tenacity and strength. 
These were woven into cables of the thickness of a man’s body. The 
liuge it^s, then stretched across the wateiy were conducted through rings or 
holes cut in immense buttresses of stone raised on the opposite banks of the 
river and there secured to heavy pieces of timber. vSeverat of these enormous 
cables, bound together, formed a biMge, w'hicli, covered with plaiijcs, well 
secured and defended by a railing of the same osier materials on the sides, 
afforded a, safe passage for tlie traveller. The length of this aerial bridge, 
isometimefl-oxceedin^j two hundred feet, caused it, confined as it was only at 
the extremities, to dip with an alarming inclination towards the centre, wliile 
the motion given to it by the imsseugcr occasioned an oscillation still more 
frightful, as his eye wandered over the diwk abyss of waters that foamed and 
tumbled many a fathom beneath. Yet these light and fragile fabrics were 
crossed without fear liy the Peruvians, and are still retained by tlie Spaniards 
over those streams whicli, from the depth or impetuosity of the current, would 
seem impracticable for the usual modes of conveyance. Tlie wider and more 
tmiiquil waters were crossed on balsas —kind of raft still much used by tlio 

J>cc.de la And. lUal, ^IS.—“ cu- torrents quidwicciideiU doshauteursaproade® 

Diluo becUo iK;r vaJles ondos y por sierras plules aboudaiites avaieut creiisc ies endroitfl 

altns, por montes dc ii1eve» por (reinedales de Jes moins solidcs, et s*etaicnt frayu une vole 

agua y par pefia viva y junlo A rlus furiosoa sous lo chemlu.^le laissarit ainsl suspendu cu 

l)or ootia partes y Uillano y enipcdrudo por I’air conmie un pout fait d'utie seulo piece.” 

las laderos, bjes sacudo por las sierras, dcbhe- (V'elasco, Hist, do Quito, tom. i. p. 206.) This 

rhttdo, por Me socavodo, porjuuto A los writer epeuka from personal observation, 
llios 8US pared^^wre nieves con cscaloncs y having examined and measured dUTerent parts 

descauao; ppr td^^partes Umpio bnrrido des- of the road, in the latter pari of tlie last cen- 

coiohrado. llcuo deaposentos, dc dnpositos dc tury. The Spanish scholar will find in Ap- 

t<^BOros, 4^ Templos del Sol^de Postas pendix No 2 an animated dcscrlptiofi of this 

oil este camino.” Saituiento, Ilelacion, magnificeut work and of tbo ohstaclca encoun- 

terod in the execution of it, In a {Ku^sago 
• ’*^•'** 01 ) avalt coniblc los vides et lea ravins honowed from Sarmlento, who saw It in thy 

pai do graudea roasaea de ma 9 ouncrio, Lea da)'a of the lucas. 
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natives—to wliich sixils were atUuhed, finnishiiig the only instouce of this 
higher kind of navigation among the American Indians.^* 

The other great road of the Incas lay through the level country between the 
Andes and the ocean. It was constructed in a/lifferent jnaniier, as demanded 
by the nathre of the ground, which was for the most part low, and much of it 
sandy. Tlie causeway was raised on a high embankment of earth, and defended 
on cither side by a paraiiet or wall of clay ; and trees and odoriferous shrubs 
were planted along the margin, l•eg^lling the sense of the traveller with their 
perfumes, and refreshing him by their shuides, so grateful under the burning 
sky of the tropics. In «ie strim of sandy waste which occasionally intervened, 
where the light and volatile soil was incapable of sustaining a road, huge piles, 
many of them to be seen at this day, were driven into the grouna to imiicate 
the route to the travcllcr.^^ 

All along these highways, cfiravansarics, or ta7}ibos, as tliey were called, wcwo 
erected, at the distance of ten or twelve miles from eacli other, for the accom¬ 
modation, more particularly, of the Inca and Ins suite and those who journeyed 
on .the public business. There were few other travellers in Peru. Some of 
these buildings were on an extensive scale, consisting of a fortress, barracks, 
and other military works, surrotinded by a parapet of stone and covering a 
large tract of ground. These jvei-e evidently destined for the accommodation 
ot the imperial armies when oii their march across the country. The care of 
the great roads was comiuitted to the di.stricts through which they passed, and 
under the Incas a largo number of hands was constantly employed to Keep 
them in rci>air. TJiis was the more easily done in a country ^vhere the mo^ 
of travelling was altogether on foot; though the i-oacls arc «iid jo Iwkye been 
so nicely constructed that a cairiage n.ight liavo rolled over them as securely 
as on any of the grCi t roads of Europe.^^ Still, in a region w'here the eleinonts 
of fire and water are l)oth actively at work in the business of destruelion. they 
must, without constant sunorvlsion, have gradually gone to decay. Sucli has 
been tlicir fate nndcr the Spanish conquerors, who took no care to enforce the 
ndmirablc system for their i)reservation adopted by the Incas. Yet the broken 
portions that still survive here and there, like the fragments of the great Homan 
roads scattered over Europe, bear evidence to their primitive grandeur, and 
have drawn forth tlie eidogium from a discriminating traveller, usually not too 
profuse in his {lanegyric, that “ thj roads of the Incas were among the most 
uft^ul and stupendous works ever executed by man.” 

Tlie system of communication througli their dominions was still fm*tlier 
improved by the Peruvian sovereigns by the introduction of posts, in thc«ime 
manner as was done by the Aztecs, The Pei’uvian posts, however, established 
on all the great routes that conducted to the capital, were on a mucli more 
extended plan than those in Mexico. All along thcJ5e routes, small buildings 


Garcilastfo, Com. Ileal., Parte 1, Jib,.*?, 
cap. 7.—A parlicular account of tlicse biicljtoH, 
as tliey are still to be tjeen in different |wrW 
of Peru, may be found in Humboldt. (Vues 
lies ("oMiU^res, p. 230, et seq ) The biHsas 
arc desuiibtd with <‘(|ual lUlnutcne-s by Stc> 
vcnsoiu Hcflidence in America, voL. li. p. 
222, Ot 8CC|. 

Clczu do Loon, Cioiuca, ca)>. 00 — Jvclucloii 
del primer Descubrimionto do la Cos(a y Alar 
delsur, MS.—TlTls anonymuuM ducuincnt of 
one of4he early Conquerors contains a minute 
and probably trustworthy account of both ilio 
hh 5 h-rondH, wlilcb the writer saw in Ihclr 


gloty,and wliicb lit' r.'iiilcsamonf^tlicgreatest 
w’ondora of tbcwoi Id 

llelacion del pririier Dcscub., MR. -Cieza 
(Iij l.coii, Cronica. cap. o7.—Zarate, Conq. del 
I’cru, lib. 1, cap. 11.—Oarcllasso, Com. Kea!., 
l^irto 1, lib, 0, cap. 13. 

** Cette cliaussde, hordes da graudes 
]iieucs do taille, pent iHro compart aux plus 
belles routes des Uomains que j^aie vues cn 
Italic, on France et on li^pagne. . , , Le 
grand chemin de I'lnca, uu des ouvra^..Us 
plu*} utiles ct en mCme tcuipR dos p]ujrgt|;an* 
U'squos quo lea hommes aieut execute.*’ 
Hnmboldt, Vues dcs CordiUeres, p. 294 . 
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v,Gre 0M}ct«d, at the distance of less than five ijales a*«ndev/’' in each of ^bich 
nuttber 6 f rtinners, or cliaafjuisj as they 'Were cafledywere station!^ to cw-nr 
'^^vard the despatches of govpr»ment.^* These dgspatche|‘J(^0 eiffier 
dr by means of qvipuay and isomctimea accOmpaiMA by ttthiead of 

tbe-erinwon fiingc woin round tlie temifies of the Inca, whiqn wae^regardod 
»witli the same implicit dpferonce as the signet ring of siu Ofiepfa! 

XhQ chaetjais were dressed in a peculiar livery, intimating "their profession. 

^ They were all trained to the employment, niid'selected for tb^r ^eed and 
* fid^uty. As the distance each com ier had to perform was bniall^ and as he 
Ijad ample tim^^to refresh himself at the stations, thtig van ji^yer the ground 
'\Wth great swiftness, and messages neiocnrii<Rl thrmt^ the-whble'extent ^ 
tile long routes, at the late of a Tinndi’ed and fifty mileb a day. Tb^ office ot 
tj^iy-cfuisquis was not limited to cairying despatches. They ^quent^ 
various articles for the use of the court; ana in this vta,r ns&lrom tod distant 
ocehn; fruits, game, and different comjnoditiob from tue hqt^roglofts’^otf the' 
coast, nero taken to the capital in good conditioai* and served fresh at the 
loyal tabloi^*’ It remaikable that this iinpoitant institution should have 
been known to botfi the ATevicans and the Peruvians without any coyresponH- 
ence with one another, and that it should have been found among two bar¬ 
barian-ualioas of the New World long before'It was introduced among the 
fivIMSed nations of Europe.** •« 

By 1h«5e ■wise contrivances of the lucas, the most distant partq:of the loijg- 
exteadeii empire of Peru were bmughl into intimate relations with eadi 
other. And \ihile the caidtals of Cln istendom, but a fen hundred miles igiaH:, 
remained as far asunder as if seas had i oiled betueeq tlieui, the great dEtmtals 
Cuzoof aflft Quito" weie placed by the high-rWs of the liicaa^m^ immwate 
correspondence. Intelligence fiom Ihe num^ous piOMiices w^ transmitted 
on the brings of ttie A\iiul to tlie Peruvian metfopohs, the qtkA focue to Whick 
all the lines of communication coineiged. Not an insmrectionary movement 
could occur, iiot an iu\asiou on tho^einptest fionticr, before tlie tidings weie 
conveyed to the capital and the imperial anuiesweie on their march< across 
the maguificent roads of the counfty to suppiess it. So admirable wa* the 
machinery contrived by the American despots for maintaining 'tranqi^ity 
throughout their dominioi ^! It may remind ns of the similar limitations of 
ancient Rome, when, undti the Cje^ars, she<uvas misiiess of hitlf the wwld. 


Tbe distAnc« bcUcen the post-houses tfl 
^arluuely eUted; most enters not eeUtnatlog 
It at more tban tbreo-foui tbs of a league 1 
bare prefcnccl tbe authority gf Oi^dogaiilo» 
who usually wiitea wUb moie eonecieutuus- 
)ic<-s and knowledge of bis unround than mot^i 
of Ills contemporaries 

'** Tho tijrm ihatsqiix, ua outfng to M<M)tcsi- 
no% algnifles “one that rrcF‘i\cs a tblog'* 
(McfC Entires MS ,iap. i ) 15ut Garciiaaso, 
a bettertntborlty for bis own touguo, aa>s It 
meant *4one who makes an eMbaiigo/* Con 
IleaUi Parte ij lib. cap. ¥ 

* * **Con vri bllo de esia Borla, <;ntrcga(lo ^ 
tmode aquelli^ Orrjonea^ go\ernabai) laUi- 
croi.^l Di^Veun lo que querian con tnaior 
qsje en nlngima Pr^vfm;^ dal 
90 pi^isio iener a las Pro^ isatouc^ do 
. wata, Coijq d€l J'em, Hb. 1 , 

MS, CM) 18 
If W e may ti nst Mon- 
(w rojvil lAblc \r^ sei ved .vjtb tWb, 


taken a huudrul leagues fiom the capltal»J 
tWenty-fmr liours altei it was qrawti ft 
tbecKean' (M4*ni antlgiUB, MS»Ub. 2« 1 
7./) 1 bis lAlatblr too c.xpedittoUHforADytliHfg 
but railways. " *. . 

The institution of iho Paiuviati ppats 
seems to have made a gioat Impression ck tn^ < 
iniq^e of tbo ,Spaniards w ho nr^ vlaftea Hio 
country, and ampb* notices or it moy; be 
found in Sarmfftoto, wdac on, MS, tap. 19,*-. 
Dec do la Aud. Heal, MS , .-Kemandez, Ubit. 
del Uuito 3, lib S, cap &^--Cobq 1 iVb* 
del I'n u, .MS, et anct piurlmla.—Tlic eetjib* 
lisbrqfnt of |>osta la ot old flite auiong ihff 
OunoBc. aud prol^ably atill oldey amona 
^ PersianB (8^ {(eroao^H, Hiat, Uiuuna,^e. 
V8 ) It i« Bingqlar tl# an Invaotipn deMfited 
for the U8C8 or e dea^fc goyernipeni ebould 
•-have rctelved U9 fuU applmlon only ufldpt 
a free one^ Fdr lo H wa bave tbe 8^ of 
tlnttbeautiftil mtemqf Intercdm^tuuelaion 
binda w the nAUona of Ctiri^a<tao 
together as poeVaat commonwealth. 
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MILITARY Tactics and policy. as 

A priuiapal design pf ,the great jroads was to serve the purposes of, military 
coiumunicatipn. rtiornied an important item of their military policy^ iv^iich , 
is 'Wjell worfh studyiiig as ^cir munici]>al. 

Jxotwithstahditig^ pacifie professions of tKe Incas, and tlie paci&e ten* 
dency,.ind^, of tpfff domestic institutions, they were constantly at war. It 
i)V war that'meir paltry teriStory liad been ^aduallv enlarged to a 
powerful empire'. When this was achieved, the camtelr safe in its cqitral 
position, was lioJonger shaken by these ^military movements, and the country 
enjoyed, in a gi'w dem-ee, the blessings of'tranquillity and order. But, ho^-.-. 
ever tranquil at liear^ there is a r^ign upon record in which the iiaMoh 
was not eng^edih war against barbarous nations on the frontier. Reii-* 

f don fiulushea a plausible pretext for incessant aggression, and disguised the 
ust of conquest in ,the Incas, probably, from their own'eyes, as well as fr(& 

' tlu;^ of th^r subje^s^ ^ike the followers of Mahomet^ 1:^ring the sword in 
one nand'and the IComn in the other, the Incas of Peru oflered no alternative 
but the worship 6t th^ Sim or Avar. 

It is tnie^ their fanaticisiH —bf their policy—showed itself, in a milder form 
than* was found in thp descend^its. df trie Prophet. Like thU" great luminary 
Avhfch they aebred, they operairo by gentleness, more potent tnan violence.^- 
They ^ght' fo soften the hearts of the rude tribes around thein^ and. melt 
^eni by acts of condescension and kindne^. Far jrom provoking ho>sfiliti(BS, 
tb(!y allowed time foi’ the salutary example of they* own institutions, to vnkk 
its effect, trusting that their less civilized neighbours would sulmiii trf'their 
HCeptre; from a conviction of the blessings it Avould secure''to them. "When 
this ooilirso failed, they employed other measures^ but still of a pacific cha¬ 
racter,; an(| endeavoured by negotijjjion, by conciliatory treatment, and by 
presents to the reading men, to winWftem over to their dominion. Jn sliort. 
they practised aP the aits famili^tQ^thi most subtle politician of a civilized 
latid tp secure the acqinsiHon of cnfbii^e. When all these expedients failed, 
they prepared for^Avar. ^ , 

Their fev^s Avere diawn from all the dffferent provinces; though fruni 
so'uie, wherd the character of the people Ava^ particularly hardy, more than 
from otjiers.”* It.^ems probable that pveiy Peruvian who had reached a 
certaii^age might re called to bear arms. But the rotation of military service, 
and the^tegnlSr drills, Avhicli took nlace twice or thrice in a month, of the 
inlmbitants of' eVeiy village, raised fne soldiers generally above the rank of a 
raW/^ilitia. The Peruvian army, at first inconsiderable, came with the in * 
CfttJBe ptpopulation, ih.^he latter days of the empire, to be very large, so tlmt 
their uionorchs could bnrig into the field, as contemporaries asstu'e us, a force 
afnountiftg to two hundred thousand men. They showed the same skill amb 
respect for order in their military organization as in other things. TJie tri>ops;^ 
were divided into bodies correspondirk Avith our battalions and comi>a»ies,led 
by officers, tnat rose, in rcCTlar gradation, from the lowest subaltern to tlio 
Inca noUe Avho ai'Os intrust wita the general command.^^ ^ > 

Their arms consisted of the usual weapons employed by nations, Avficther 
civilized' or uncivilized, before the invention of powder,—I hiavs Und arfdws, ^ 
lanpe^ datts, c^Korr kind of sword, a battle-axe oV parti.san, and slihgs, with 
wbieH they were very expert. Their spears and arroAvs Avere tipped with 
copper^ Qti more commonly, Avith bone, and the weapons of t&e^Liea lords 
^ ^ ’ ' ' 
8Dh!cleron5efioroealprlncipIo por ^ j > 

mafia, nue po» fuem.*' Ondegardo, Uel. Gpmura, CronicA, cap. 1 

Prim.. MS. "'t , . Pob. Uel Plru; MS. .W 

Pel. Prim., MS.-»-l>ec. la And. *' 
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were frequently mounted wilJi gold or .silvci*. Tiieir heads were protected by 
casques made either of wood or of tlie skins of wild animals, and sometimes 
riciny decorated ^vitli nudal and with precious stones, surmouiitedjiy the bril¬ 
liant j»lmnage of the lroi>ical»birds. These, of course, w'cre the ornaments 
only of the higher orders. The great mas.s of the soldiery were dressed in tlie 
l)cculiar costume of their provinces, ami their lioads were wreathed with a sort 
of turhan oi- roll of diiferent-coloured clotlis, that produced u gay and ani¬ 
mating efl'ect. Their defensive armonr consisted of a shield or buckler, and a 
close timie of quilted cotton, in the same manner as with the Mexicans, Each 
company had its particular l3anner, and the iiniierial standard, liigh above all, 
displayed tlic glittering device of the rainbow,—the armoiial ensign of the 
Incas, intimating their claims as cliildren of the skics.'^^ 

By means of the thorough system of communication established in the 
country, a short time sufliced to draw the levies togetlier from the most dis¬ 
tant quarters. Tlie army was put under the direction of some experienced 
chief, of tlie blood royal, or, more frequently, headed by the Inca in person. 
The march was lapidly performed, and with little fatigue to the soldier; for, 
all along tl»e great routes, (piarters were provided for him, at regular jlIis- 
tanc(!s, wliere he could find anqile accominodations. The country is still 
covered with the remains of military ivorks, constructed of porphyry or gi'anite, 
which trarlition assures us wore desiguod to lodge the Inca and his army.®" 

At regular intervals, also, magazines were csttihlislied, filled with grain, 
weapons, and tlio dillbrcnt munitions of war, with wliich the army was sup¬ 
plied on its march. It was tin; especial can^ of the government to see that 
these magazines, wliicb were furnishc^d from the stores of tlie Incas, were 
always well filled. Wlieu the Spaniards invaded the country, they supported 
their own armies for a long lime on tlie provisions found in tliein.*' The 
Peruvian soldier Avas forbidden to commit any trespass on the property of the 
inhabitants A\hose territory lay in tlie line of march. Any violation of this 
order Avas punished Avith death.®'* , The soldier Avas clothed and fed by the 
industry of the people, and tlie Incas rightly resolved tiiat he should not repay 
this by violence. Far from being a tax on the labours of the husbandman, 
or even a burden on Ids hospitality, the imperial armies traversed the country, 
from one extremity to the other, Avith as little inconvenience to the inhabi¬ 
tants as Avoiild be created by a procession of jieaceful burghers or a muster of 
Jioliday .soldiers foi' a review. • 

From the moment w'ar a\us proclaimed, tlie Peruvian monarch used all 
jxissible expedition in assembling his ^rces, that he might anticipate the 


“• Oomara. Crjtucii, nbi supra.—.Samiiruto. 
Jtplariuii. MS., cap. 20.- Velasco, Jlist. 
quitu, tom. i. pp. 17C-179. —This last \vrit»T 

f :ivcH a minute catalogue 'S the a»iriont 
•eruviaii arms, compiohcnding nearly overy- 
tinni:; familiar to the Kiiropeau soldier, ex( e))t 
iirc-arms. It was Judicious in him to omit 

thCH(» 

Zarate, Conq, del ncm, lib. 1, cap, 11.— 
Sarmu'uto, llelacion, MS., cap. GO.-^ondn- 
miiie speaks of the great number of these 
fortiiied places, scattered over the country 
Ix'twern Quito and Tjima, which lie saw in his 
visit to S<)uth jAun rica In 17*17; ^onie vif 
which lia has deaeiiUMl with great miniiU - 
ness. Meino.r'i sur qu<‘lqiir*s aneiens Monn- 
mofiti ,du l‘#^rou. du Terns des Incas, aj). 

dc hAcndemie Ktiyah* des Sciences 
ct TJefies* Lellivsj (Berlin, 171.-'), tom il. 


p. 43S. 

“ K ansi cnando,*^ .‘«ay» ()tuU‘gardo, speak¬ 
ing from his own personal knuwledt?e, “el 
♦Sefior Ihcsidente (rusia passd con la gente do 
costigo do Oonzalo ihzatro por cl valic de 
Jaujii* rstuvo alii sk to seiuaiias A 1o que mo 
aeiierdu, so ballaion en deposito niaiz do 
rnati'o y de Ires y de dos afios mas de 15 
lianegaa junto al canifno, £ alii couiid la 
Rente, y se entendid que si fuera nieneHter 
iiiiichaa mas nu faltaraa,on el vallo en 
aquellos depoaitos, conforme a la ordon 
antigua. pircpie a ml cargo eatubo el repar- 
tirlus y hucer la cucnta para pagavlas.’* Hcl. 
Si%, MS. 4 

Pedro Pizarro, Desenb. y Coini., MS.— 
Oleza <h' Leon, Cronica, cap. 44.—Suruiieuto. 
Kclacion, MS., <ap. 14. 
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movemonts of his enemies and prevent a combination Avith their allies. Ifc 
was, howevei’, from the neglect of such a principle of combination tJiat the 
several nations of the country, who might have prevailed by confederated 
strength, fell one after another under the imifcriai yoke. Yet, once in the 
field, the did not usually show any dis])osition to push his advantages to 
the utmost and urge his foe to cxti’eriiity. In every sUge of the Avar, ho Avas 
open to propositions for peace ; and, although he sought to reduce his enemies 
by carrying off their harvests and distro'ising them by famine, ho allowed his 
troops to commit no unnecessary outrage on person or property. We must 
spare our enemies,” one of the Peruvian princes is ([uotea as saying, ‘‘or it 
Avill he our loss, since they and all, that belongs to them must .soon be ours.”*^ 
It Avas a Avise maxim, and, like most other wise maxims, founded eoually on 
benevolence and prudence. The Incas adopted the policy claimed for the 
Jlomans by their coiuitryiuan, av!io tells us that they gained more by clemency 
to the vanquished than by their victories."’*’ 

In the same considerate spirit, they Avero most careful to provide for the 
security and comfort of their own troops ; and when a Avai* was long protracted, 
or the climate proved unhealthy, tficy took ca'rc to relieve their men I)y L’c- 
queiit reinforcements, allowing the earlier recruits to return to tlicii* Iiome.s.“‘ 
Rut while thus economical of life, bfith in their own followers and in the enemy, 
they did not shrink from .stei*?ier measures Avlicn provoked by tlie ferocious or 
oli'tinato diameter of tiie resistance ; and the Peniviaii amials contain more 
than one of those sanguinary ])a^'es which cannot be pondered at the present 
day Avithoiit a shudd(!r. It slmiild be added that the beneficent policy Avliich 
1 have been delineating as characteristic of the Iiicas did not liclong to all. 
and that there Avas more than one of the royal line who displayed a full 
measure of the hold and unscrupulous s,nrit v)f the vulgar conqueror. 

The first .step of tlu; government after the reduction of a country avhs to 
introduce there the Avorship of tlie Sun. Teinple.s Avere erected, and jdaced 
under the caw of a numerous priesthood, who expounded to the con([Uered 
people the mysteries of their new faiih and dazzled them by the dtsplay of its 
iich and stately ceremonial."- Yet the religion of the compiered Avas not 
treated with dishonour. The Sun Avas to lie Avorshipped above all; but the 
images of tlieir gods Avere removed to Cuzco and established in one of the 
tmnples, to liold tlieir nink among the infm'ior <leities of the Peruvian Pan- 
tiiiMU. Here they remained as ho*siages, in some sort, for the compiered 
nation, Avhich Avould lie the Ies.s inclined to forsake its allegiance Aviien by doing 
^o it must leave its oavii gods in the hands of its enemies.®* 

The Tneas ]U'ovided for the .settlement of their new conquests, by ordering a 
census to he taken of the population and a careful survey to lie made of the 
country, ascertaining its prodiujts and the character and capacity of its soil.®* , 
A division of the territory was then made on the same principle with that 
adopted throughout tlieir oavii kingdom, and their respective portions Avere 
assigned to the tSun, the sovereign, and the people, Tlicainonnt of the last 
Avas regulated by the amount of tlie population, but the chare of each iiidi- 


*'* “Mandabaseque cn los mantcnimicutus 
y Casas d(‘ los oiietnigria ho Incioso poco dufio, 
iliciendolcs el Seflor, presto Hordn estos nu- 
ostros oorno lus quo ya lo roii, ooino csto 
t^»nJau conocido, proourabau qiu* la gnona 
iuese la mas liviaua quo sur ]iudio9o.*’ Sar- 
uiionto, Kelacioti, Jff.S,, rup. 14. 

CO « pj.jjQ purcentlo vIUh, quam vlii- 
cendo luipcriuui auxisse." Livy, Iib. JO, 


cap. 42. 

‘ ‘ Garollosso, Com. Ileal.,. Parte 1, lib. 6, 
ca)). 18 . 

'■* Sarndonto, Uolacion, MS., cap. U. 

' ‘ jAcosta, lib. 'j, cap. 12.—CarcilaSHo, Cf/in. 
I'arte 1, lib 5, cap. 12. 

(.tariUast. 0 , Com. RouL. Parte 1, lib. 5, 
cup. IJ, 14. -Surmiento, Kclaoion, MS., cap. 
If). 
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vidaal was uniforiiilj^ the same. It may seem strange that any people should 
I>atie||^]y luive acquiesced in an arrangement which involved such a total 
Kiirrender of property, Ihit i#was a conquered nation that did so, lield in 
awe, on the least suspicion of meditated resistance, by anned garr^isons, who 
were established at various commanding points throughout tlje country.^^ It 
is probable, too, that the Incas made no greater changes than was essential to 
tlie new arrangement, and that they assigned estates, as far as possible, to 
tlieir former proprietors. The curacas, in particular, were confirmed m tlieir 
ancient authority; or, when it was found expedient to depose the existing 
curaca, liis rightful heir was allowed to succei'd him.®*' Every respect was 
shown to the ancient usages and laws of tfie land, as far as wa.? compatible 
with the fundamental institutions of the Incfis. It must also be remembered 
that the conquered tribes were, many of them, too little advanced in civiliza¬ 
tion to possess that attachment to the soil which belongs to a cultivated 
nation.*^^ But, to whatever it be referred, it seems probable that the extra¬ 
ordinary institutions of the Incas were estalilished with little opposition in the 
conquered territories,*'** 

Yet the J^cruviaii sovereigns did not trust altogether to this show of obedi¬ 
ence in tlieir new vassals ; and, to secure it mere effectually, they adopted 
some expedients too remarkable to be passed over in silence. Immediately 
after a recent conquest, the curacas and their families were removed for a tiine 
to Cuzco. Here they learned the language of the capital, became familiar with 
the mannere Jind usages of the comt, as well as with the general policy of the 
government, and experienced such marks of favour from the sovereign as 
would be most giateful to their feelings and might attach them most warmly 
to his person, l-nder the intiuenco of these sentiments, they were again sent 
to rule over tlieir vassals, but still leaving their eldest sons in the capital, to 
remain there as a gnanintee for their own fidelity, as well as to grace the 
court of the Inca.”'* 

Anothei' expedient was of a bolder and more original character. This was 
nothing less tlmn to revolutionize the language of the country. Soutli America, 
like North America, had a great variety of dialects, or rather languages, having 
little affinity with one another. This circumstance occasioned gie^t enibaviTiSs^ 
ment to the government in the administration of the different provinces with 
whose idioms they were unacquainted It®w’as determined, therefore, to sub¬ 
stitute one universal language, the Quichnuj —the language of the court, the 
capital, and the siirrouiuling country,—the richest and most comprehensive of 
the South American .dialecte,. Teacliers were provided in the towns and 

Sarmlento, Rolaclon, MS., cap. in. the Kscorfal, Is aImo.st unknown, T have? 

Fernandez, Hist, del 3'eru, I'arte 2, lih. irmiefcircd the whole chapter to Appendix 
3, cap. 11. No. 3. 

Sarmiento has given ^ very full and “• According to Velasco, even the powerful 
IntcreHtlng'occount of the sttignlurly iiumaric state of Quito, sufficiently advanced In civili- 
policy observed by the Incas in their con* zation to have the law of pioperty welt 

quests, forming a striking contrast with the recognized by its people, adDiltted the in^t^« 

usual course of those scourges of uiankind, tutioiis of the Jiicns “not only without ro* 

whom mankind is wise enough to requite pugnaticc, but with Joy" (Hist, de Quito, 

with higher admiration, even, than it tom. li p. But Velasco, a uiodorn 

stows on its benefactors. As Sanniorito, authority, believed^easily,—or reckoned on 
who was President of the Royal ^iincil of Ids readers* doing so. 
the Indies, and came Into the cofentiy ewii ^ (zaidlaaso, Com. Real., Parte li lib. 5, 
after the Conquest, is a high antbority. and cap. P2; lib. 7, cap. 2. 

IS: his work,* lodged in the dark recos*>eft of 

• ■pSarmieuto never visited America, and, the work here referred to. See p. ?8i 
already mentioned, was t|iot the author of —ICn.J 
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vilJagcs tliroiigliont tlic land, who to give instruction to all, even the 
humhlest classes; and it was intimated at tlie sanie time that no one should 
be raised to any office of dignity or profit who was unacquainted wwthis 
tongue. The curacas and‘Other chiefs who trttonded at the capital oecamc 
familiar vjptli tliis dialect in their intercourse witli the court, and, on their 
return home, set the "example of conversing in it among themselves. This 
example was imitated by their followers, mid the Quichua gradually became 
the laiigiiage of elegance and fashion, in the same manner as the Norman 
French was affected hy all those who aspired to any consideration in England 
after the Conquest. By this means, while each province retnine^l its peculiar 
tongue, a beautiful mcclium of communication was introduced, which enabled 
the inhabitants of one part of the country to hold intercourse with every <fthcr, 
and tlie Inca and his deputies to communicate with all. This was the state 
of things on the arrival of the Spaniards. It must be admitted that history 
furnishes few examples of more absolute autliority tliaii such a revolution in 
the language of an empire at the bidding of a master.'® 

Yet little less remarkable was another device of the Incas for securing the 
loyalty of their subjects. When any portion of the recent compiests showe*l 
a pertinacious spirit of disaffection, it wxs not uncommon to cause a part of 
the population, amounting, it might be, to ten thousand inhabitants or more, 
to remove to a distant quarter of the kingdom, occupied by ancient va.ssals of 
undoubted fidelity to the crown. A like number of these last wa.s transplanted 
to the territory left vacant by tiic emigrants. By this exchange the population 
was composed of two distinct races, who regarded each other with an eye of 
jealousy, that served as an effectual check on any mutinous proceeding. Iii 
time, the influence of tlie w'cll-nffccted jnevailed, supported as they were by 
roy«al authority and by the silent working of the national institutions, to which 
the .stmngc races beoiinie gradually accustomed. A spirit of loyalty sprang up 
by degrees m their bosoms, and before a generation bad passed away tlie 
ilifferent tribes mingled in harmony together as members of the same com¬ 
munity.^* Yet the aiff'orent races contiiiuccl to be distinguished by difference 
of dress ; since, by the law of the land, every citizen w^as required to wear the 
costume of Ins native province.’® Neither could the colonist who hml been 
thus unceremoniously transplanted return to his native district. For. by 
another law, it was 'forbidden to any ono to change bis residence witliout 
license.’* lie was settled for life.* The Peruvian govorument prcscril>cd to 
every man his local habitation, his sphei'e of action, nay, the veiy nature and 
quality of that action. He ceased to be a free agent; ft might be almost said 
tnat it relieved him of personal responsibility. ^ 

In following out this singular arrangement, the Incas showed as much re¬ 
gard for the comfort and convenience of the colonist as was compatible with 
the execution of their design. They were careful that the mitimaes, oh these 
emigrants were styled, should be removed to climates most congenial with their 
own. The inhabitants of the cold countries were not transplanted to the warm, 

rrarcUftsso, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 8, dado y tan do veras peentendlo en ello que 

cap. 35; lib. T, cap. l, V.—Ond» gardo, Rcl. <ii tiempo de pocoa afion se savla y uaaba iina 

Seg.. MS.—Sarmiento, Relacloii, MS*, cap. leimua en maa dc mil y dowlentas leguos,’* 

ntS.—Aim la Crfatura no bubieso dejado el Ibid., cup. 21. 

Pecho do BU Madre quando le coinen7.aaen Ondcgiirdo, Rcl. Prim., MS.—Fernatide*, 

A moatrar la T.engna qn© bavia do Baber; y Hist, del Peru, Parte 2 , Ub. 3, cap. U, 
aunqno al principle fue dificiiltoao, e niuchos ^ “This regulation/' says Father Acosta, 
so pnsleron en no querer deprender mas “the Incan held to be of great importance 

lenguos de las suyaa proplap, los Reyf‘8 to the order and right government of thi 

pudferon tanto q»e aalleron con sii intencion roiilm." Lib. 6, cap. 16. 

y oUo 9 tubleron por bleu d© cumpUr su mau* Jonq. t Pob, del ?ini, MS. 
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nor the inhabitants of tlie \\anii countries to the cold.'* Even their liabitual 
occu||tions were consulted, and the fisherman was settled in the neighboar- 
the oceiin or tlie great Lakes, while such lands were assigned to the 
husbandman as were best adapted to the culture with which h^ was most 
familiar.'^ And, as migration by many, i.>erhaps by mbst, would be regarded 
as a calamity, the government was careful to snow particular marks of favour 
to the and, by various privileges aud immunities, to ameliorate their 

condition, and thus to reconcile them, it possible, to their lot.^** 

The Peruvian institutions, ihough they may have been modified and matured 
under successive sovereigns, all bear the stamp of tlie same original,—were all 
cast* in the same moula. The empire, strehgthening and enlarging at every 
successive epoch of its history, was in its latter days but the development, on 
a great scale, of what it was in miniature at its commencement, as the infant 
germ is said to contain within itself all the ramifications of the future monarch 
of the forest. Each succeeding Inca seemed desirous only to tread in the path 
and carry out the plans of his predecessor. Great enteiprises, oommeucwl 
under one, were continued liy another, and completed hy a third. Thus, while 
all actiid on a regular plan, without any of the eccentric or retrograde move¬ 
ments which betray the agency of difierent individuals, the state seemed to bo 
under the direction of a single hand, and steadily pursued, as if through one 
long reign, its great career of civilization and of conquest. 

The ultimate aim of its institutions was domestic quiet. But it seemed as 
if this were to be obtained onlv by foreign war. Tranquillity in the heart of 
the monarchy, and wav on its Wders, was the condition of Peru. By this war 
it gave occupation to a part of its people, and, by the reduction and civilization 
of its barbarous neighbours, gave security to all. Every Inai sovereign, how¬ 
ever mild and benevolent in his domestic rule, was a warrior, and led his 
armies in person. Each successive reign extended still wider the boundaries 
of the empire. Year after year saw the victorious monarch return laden with 
spoils and followed by a throng^ of tributary chieftains to his capital. His 
reception there was a lloman trnunph. The whole of its numerous population 
poured out to welcome him, dressed in the gay and picturesque costumes of 
the different provinces, with banners waving above thtiir lieacls, and strewing 
branches and flowers along the path of the conqueror. The Inca, borne aloft 
in his golden chair on the shoulders of his i-iobles, moved in solemn procession, 
under the triumphal arches that were tlirown across the way, to the great 
temple of the Sun. There, without attendants,—for all but the monarch were 
excluded from the hallowed ])rccincts,—the yictorious prince, stripped of his 
royal insignia, barefooted, and with all humility, approached the awful shrine 
and offered up sacrifice and thanksgiving to the glorious Deity who presided 
over the fortunes of the Incas. This ceremony concluded, tlie whole popula¬ 
tion gave itself up to festivity; music, revelry, and dancing Avere heard in 
every quarter of the capital, and illuminations and bonfires conmiemorated the 
victorious campaign of the Inca and the accession of a new territory to liis 
empire.” 


’• “ Trasmutaban dc las talcs Provincias la 
cantldiul de gente de qiic dc clia parocla con- 
venir quo haliose, d los ciial|p» juundabau 
paaar a poblar otra tlerra del tcmplo y 
manera dc donde lulian, si fria fria» si callcntc 
caifentc, CD doDde les dabau tlerrod, y cam- 
po 0 , y cusaa, tanto» y mae como dejaron.*' 
Sarroiento, Relacion, cap. 19. 

” Rel. Prim., MS. 


'Die dcecendants of these mitimaes are 
still ti> bo found in or wore so at the 

close of the ’asl century, according to Ve¬ 
lasco, distinguished by this name from the 
rest of the population. Hist, dc Quito, tom. i. 
p. 176, 

” Sarmlcuto, Rolacion, MS., cap. 65.— 
Garcilasso, Com. Iteal., Parte i, lib. 3, cap, 
11. 17; Ub. 6, cap. 10. 
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In this celebration we sec much of the character of a religious festival. 
Indeed, the character of religion was impressed on all the l^unviaii jprs. 
The life of an Inca was one long crusade agaigsi the iulidcl, to spreairwido 
the worship of the Sun, to reclaim the benighted nations from their brutish 
sui^rstitioifis and impart to them the blessings of a well-regulated government. 
This, in the favourite phrase of our day, was the “ mission ” of tiio Inca. It 
was also the mission of the Christian conqueror wlio invaded the empire of 
this same Indian potentate. Which of the two executed his mission most 
faithfully, history must decide. 

Yet the Peruvian monarclis did not sliow a cliildisli imnaticnce in tlie 
acquisition of empire. They pattsed after a campaign, and allowed time for 
the settlement of one conqqest before they undertook another, and in this 
interval occupied themselves with the quiet administration of their kingdom, 
and with the long prograsses which 1)roughttlieminto nearer intercourse with 
their people. During this interval, also, their new .vassals had begun to 
accommouate themselves to the strange institutions of their masters. They 
learned to appreciate the value of a government which raised them above the 

f ihyScal evils of a state of barbarism, secured them protection of j)erson and a 
nil participation in all tlm privileges enjoyed by their conquerors; and, as 
they became more faniiliur with the peculiar institptions of the country, habit, 
that second nature, attached them the more strongly to these institutions from 
their very peculiarity. Thus, by degi'ees, and without violence, arose the great 
fabric of the Peruvian empire, composed of numerous independent and even 
hostile tribes, yet, under the influence of a common religion, common languagt^, 
and common government, knit together as one nation, animated by a siiirit of 
love for its institutions and devoted lo ilty to its sovereign. What a contrast 
to the condition of the Aztec monarchy, on the neighbouring oontineut, which, 
composed of the like heterogeneous hiaterisils, without any internal principle 
of cohesion, was only held together by the stei n pressure, from without, of 
physical force! Why the Peruvian inonarcliy should have fared no belter 
than its rival in its conflict with European civilization will appear in the 
following pages. ^ 


CHAPTER III. 


PERUVIAN RELIGION—DEITIES—GORGEOUS TEMPLES—FESTIVALS—VIRGINS OP 

THE SUN—MARKIAOE. 


It is a remarkable fact that many, if not most, of the rude tribes inliabiting 
the vast American continent, however disfigured their cifeds may have been 
in otlier respects by a childish superstition, had attained to the sublime con¬ 
ception of one Great Spirit, the Creator of the Universe, who, iminaterial in 
his own nature, was not to be dishonoured by an attempt at visible representa¬ 
tion, and who, nervading all space, was nOt to be circumscribed within the 
walls of a temple.* Yet these elevated ideas, so far beyond the ordinary range 


* [This statciDPnt rcprchents what is Btdl. 
probably, the common belief—based on tin; 
representations of tbc early missionaries and 
of many subsequent explorers—in rcf^ard to 
the religious ideas of the aboriginal races. 
The subject bos, however, uudergono of late 
a more critical luvestigatioo, in connection 


w ith the general inquiry as to the develop¬ 
ment of religious conceptions, and of mono* 
fbeism, ctaisidcrcd either as an original 
intuition or as the latest outcome of more 
primitive beliefs. Dr. Brlnton, who considers 
that llio Intaitiou of an unseen power—“the 
sum of those Intelligent activities which the 
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' of the untutored intellect, do not seem to have led to the practical conse- 
(pie^es'.that might have been expected; and few of the American nations' 
haYf shown more sdicitiide for'the ^intenance cd a religious worship, or 
found in their faith a powerfm spring of action. 

But ^vith progress in civilizatioh ideas more akin to those of civilized com¬ 
munities were gradually unfolded; a liberal provision was made, and a sepa¬ 
rate m’der instituted, for the services of religion, which were conducted with a 
minute kiid magnihcent ceremonial, that challenged comparison, in some 
respects, with toat '^f the most polished nations of Christendom. This was 
the ^se with* the nations inhabiting the table-land of North America, and 
with the natives of Bogota, Quito, reru, and the other elevated regions on 
the great Southern continent. It was, above all, the case with the Peruvians, 
who claimed a diviue'original for the founders of their empire, whose laws all 
rested on a divine sanction, and whoso domestic institutions and foreign wars 
wel*e^alike directed to preserve and propagate their faith. Religion was the 
basis of their polity, tno very condition, as it were, of their social existence. 
Tlie government of the Incas, in its essential principles, was a theocracy, 

though religion entered so largely into the fabric and conduct ot tlie 
iWiwcal institutions of the people, their mythology, that is, the traditionary 
legends by whicli they affected to unfold the mysteries of the universe, was 
exceedingly mean and puerile. Scarce one of their traditions—except the 
beautiful one respecting the founders of their royal dynasty—is worthy of 
note, or throw* much light on their own antiquities or the primitive history 
of man. Among the traditions of importance is one of the deluge, which 
they held in common with so many of the nations in all parts of the globe, and 
which they related with some particulars that bear resemblance to a Mexican 
legend,* 

Their ideas in respect to a future state of being deserve more attention. 
They admitted the existence of the soul hereafter, and connected with this a 


’ Tlipy related that, alter the delude, sevou 
persona ^^sued Irom a cave where they hod 
baved ibeinBelvos, and by them the earth was 
repeoplcd. One of the traditions of the 
Mexicans deduced tbeir and that of 

the kin<lred tiibes, In like manner, from 
seven persons who came from as many caves 


in Artlan.* (Gonf. Acosta, Ub. 6, cap. 19; 
lib. 7, cap. 2.—Ondegardo, Hel. Prim., MS.) 
The story of the deluge is told by different 
writers with many variations, tn some of 
which it is not difficult to detect the plastic 
lyiDd of the Christian convert. 


Individual, reasoning from the analogy of bis 
own actions, imagines to be behind and to 
bring alx>ut natural phenomena **—is common 
to the species, tiaces this conception in the 
Ameiican mythologies, especially those in 
which the air, the breath of life, appears as 
the symbol oT on auimating orcreatlve Spirit. 
Yet he adds, ** Let none of tbee^ expressions, 
however, be construed to prove the distinct 
recognition of One Supreme Being. Of mono- 
tholam, either as displayed in the one personal 
dehmte God of the SemUlc races, or in the 
tilm pantheistic sense of the Brahmins, there 
woB not a single Instance on the Amertcan 
('ontinent .... The phrases Good Spirit, 
itreat Spirit, and sinuiar on^, have occa¬ 
sioned endless discrepancies in the minds of 
tttiveliers. In roost instances they aro ep. 
tirely of modem origin, coined at the sug¬ 
gestion of mIsalonarieM, applied to the whlto 
inau'^ God " (.Myths of the Ifew World, p. 


62.) Mr. Tylor finds among various races of 
North and South America, of Africa and of 
Polynesia, the “acknowledgment of a Su¬ 
preme Creator," yet always In connection 
with a system of polytheism, of which this 
belief is the culmination. (Primitive Culture, 
2nd ed.. vol. 11. p. 332.) It maybe doubted, 
however, whether it Is possible to anivo at 
any certainty in regard to conceptions so 
vague in themselves and so liable to be 
moulded into definite shapes by the mediums 
through which tliey aro communicated.—E d.] 
* (A similar tradition *t8 found in acme 
Sanscrit legends. “This coipcidence," re- 
morks Dr^ Brlntdbi, “arises firom tbe mystic 
powers attsi led to the number seven, de- 
lived from Us frequent occurrence In astro- 
iogy." (Myths or the New World, p. 203.) 
Yet the evidence be adduces will hardly apply 
to the American myths.—-E d.] 




PERlJVUN ItELKHOK: « 

. beliW in tbft resurrection, oi the body., two distinct for 

the- reeidencB of the good and bf the wic , , the latier oftxvhich thw 

centre of the* earth. ♦ The good ;^ey 1 iUimojeJ^^^fliei*ovto pa«e'a mxanous 
life of ti-an^iillity and ease, iWiicIi^coihl^rehend^ their fi^hesC, 11911,on^ of 
happiness. The wcked Avere to exraate tneh,crHnfs*by ages •r 'weariaom? 
jftubur. They associated with these ideas a belief in an eviLpfincipIe^or spirit, 
bearing the name of Cupay,Avhom.fliey did not attempt to'propitiatp b^jo-acri- 
fices,and who seems to nave been only a shadowy personiJjK-'htiOntt sin,*^ that 
exercised little influence over their oohdnct.* * * , . . % 

It was this belief fn the resurrection of the body iihich led them to^rese^ve 
the body with so much solicitude—by a simple process, however^ thax, iinKke 
the elaborate embalming of the Egyptians, consihted in exposing it fo the 
action of the cold, exc^Jugly dry, and higWy rai^^ atmosphere of the 
mountains.’ As they believed that the occupations in tjie future world would- 
have great resemblance,to those of the present, they buried Avitli tlio deceased. 
noble some of Iits apparel, his ntensiTs, and, frequently, his treasures, and 
conjpleted the glooihy ceremony by sacrificing his avivcs and favourite dmii^- 
tics, to bear him company and do him service in the happy regions beyond, tnp 
clouds,^ Vast mounds of an irregular or, more frequently, oblong ishape, 
penetrated by galleries rimniiig at right angles to each other, were raised over 
the dead, whoFe dried l)odies or mummies have been found in considerable 
numbers, sometimes erect, but more often in the sitting posture common to 
the Indian tribes of both continents. Treasures of gi’eat value^have also l)een 
occasionally drawn from these niomimeutal deposits, and have stimulated 
speculators to repented excavations Avith the hope of sinular good fortune. It 
AV4fi a lottery like that of searchingtif<*‘r iniues, but where the chances fiavo 
proved still more ageiust the adveutuieis/ 


® Onde^rdo, Bel. Seg., ^IS.—Gomara.Hfftt, 
dc las Ina., cup. 123 — GaicKafrhO, Com. Iteal., 
Parte l, Ub. 2, cap. 2. 7.—One might suppose 
that the educated Peruvians—if 1 may so 
hpeak—imagined the common people had no 
^ol 1 U, so little is said of their opinions as to 
the condition of these latter in a Ihture lilo, 
while they are diffuse ou ih^ prospects of the 
hlglior orders, vvhkli they lomliy believe^ 
were to keep pace with their condition here. 

' Such, indeed, seemff to be the opinion of 
(Tarcllasso, though some wrlteis speak of 
resinous and other applications for embalming 


the body Ihcappeaiaiicc of the lo.Yalmuin* 
luief- found ttt CU7CO. reported both by On- 
degardd and OanUusno. uiaKc^ ii pruhablo 
that uo foreign substatue was employed tor 
theli preservation. 

* Orrdegardo, Bel. Seg, WS —’I’he Licen¬ 
tiate eays that tbi^ usage continued even alter 
the Oonquebt, audihat he had saved the hie 
of more than one favovrito domesUc, wh<yliad 
fled to him for protrcUon, as they were about 
to be sacrificed to the Xfan^^s of their deceased 
lords* Ibid., ubi supra. 

^ Yet these eepulchral mines have soine- 


* [Dr. Briuton, citing with approval the 
remark of Jacob l^riTum, that ** the idea of the 
Devil is foreigh to all ptrimUlvs rcUgfons,^ 
denies that such a conception had any exist¬ 
ence in Che Araepfean mythologies, and coii- 
lends that ** the Cupay of the i^eruvlans never 
was, as Prescott would h&ve ns believe, the 
shadowy embodiment of evil, but simply and 
Hulciy their god of the dead, the Pluto of their 
panihecn, cohespooding to the Mlctla of the 
Mcxicaus.*' It Is certjarn that many myths pf 
the American Indians, in which a good and an 
evil power are opposed to each other, owed 
this idea to the later intrcaftiction of tbo 
Christian notions of Satan, or to the miscon¬ 
ception of narrators Influenced by the same 
belief. Yet Mr. Tylor, while admitting the 
skill with which many of these legehds nave 
been analyzed by Dr. Bi intou, and the general 


force of his ciiticli»tu, maifitatns that *Mitdi- 
menfary foiro'« oi Dualism, the antagonism of 
fl <«QQd and Kvll Deity, are w'vllknoun among 
tlic Ihwer races of tuatikind,** and, after re¬ 
viewing tlic evidences of this coiiceplion In 
vailous stages of development, maVos the 
pregnant remark that **lhc conception of the 
light-god as the good deity. In contrast to a 
rival god of evil, is one plainly t>uggesli*ft by 
natur^t," (riimitive Culture, i.2&7-297.) U 
is therefore among the sim-worsblppers that 
we might especially expect to find the in¬ 
stinctive conception of a power of darkness, 
as the representative not merely of death but 
of the evil principle. ThladuaUbm is. accord¬ 
ingly, the dlstlngiitsbing feature of the Zoro- 
asiriati religion, and its existence in that of 
Peru cannot well be questioned on the 
ground of inherent ImprobcbiUty.—£p.j 
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The Peruvians, like so many other of tlie Indian races, acknowledged a 
Supreme Being, the Orcatoi* and Ruler of the Universe, whom they adored 
under the ditlerent names o& Pachacamac and Viracoclia.*' No temple was 
raised to this invisible Being, save one only in the valley wliich took its name 
from the deity himself, not far from the Spanish city of Lima." Even tliis 
temple had existed there before the country came under the sway of the Incas, 
and was the great resort of Indian nilgrims from remote parts of the land,-—a 
circumstance which suggests the idea that the worship of this Great Spirit, 
though countenanceil, perhaps, by their nccoinmodating policy, did not origi¬ 
nate with the Peruvian princes.' * 

The deity whose worsnip they especiall/'inculcated, and which they never 
failed to establish wherever their banners were known to penetrate, was the 
8un. It was he who, in a particular manner, presided over the destinies of 
man ; gave light and warmth to the nations, and life to the vegetable world; 
whom they reverenced as the father of their royal dynasty, tlie founder of 


tiroes proved worth the digging. Sarmlcnt<» 
Bpouks of gold to tho value of 100.U0U caste- 
/lanos as occasionally ImHeduitb the Indian 
lords (Ih'lacion, MS., cap. 67); and Las C'asas 
—not the 1>est autiiorlty lu nnrocrioal 
mates—says that treasures worth more than 
half a million of ducats had been found wlthm 
twenty years after the Conquest, in the tombs 
near TrnxiUo, (Ct^uvres, Lloroule CParis, 
1H22), tom. 11. p. 193.) naroii Humboldt 
visited the Bopulchre of a PeruvLui prince, in 
the B^inc quarter of the country, whence a 
Spaniard iu 1576 drew forth u mass of gold 
worth A million of «lollars • Vues des Cordil- 
leres, p. 29. 

" Pcu'hacamac signilics “He wlm sustains 
or gives life to ilie iinnersc.^ The name <il 


* fNo* only this intcrence, but the fact.s on 
w’bfcli it rests, are strenuously disputed by Mr. 
Markbaro, on ground that PaeiiacamaL 
“is an Vnea word, and is ulioUy foreign to, 
and unconnected with, the coast language.** 
It was the name, he s^y.^ given by the IiKas 
to the c(tA.st>city, wdiifti they conquereil it, 
“ for some reason that has not been preserved, 
possibly on account of its size and import¬ 
ance." “The natives worshipped a fish-god 
there under a name now lost, which b4x;auie 
famous os an oracle and attracted pilgrims; 
and when the Yncos conttucred the place they 
laised a temple to the Sun on the summit of 
the hill twmmauding the city." “Hut they 
Tuever built any temple to I’achacamac, and 
there never was one to that ilcity, except at 
Cuzco." (Keportfl of the Discovery of Peru, 
Introduction, xiv.-xx.) Tliere seems to Ik* 
iiere much more of assertion than of aigument 
or proof. The statement tliat there was a 
terople to Pochacamacat Cuzco is a novel one, 
for which no authority is adduced, and it Is in 
direct contradiction to tlie reiterated assertions 
of Garcilasso, that the Pert^lans worshipped 
Pdchacaroac only ** inwardly, as an unknown 
God," to whom they built no temples and 
offered no sacrifices. For the statement that 
the lni?aa **erected a temple of the Sun'* at 
Pacbacamac (p. xix.), we are referred to Cloza 


rtic great deity is sometimes c.\presrfe<l by 
boiii Pacbacamac and Vlracuclia Loinjuned. 
(Seo Palboa, Hist, du Perou, ciiap. 6.-~Aoosta, 
lib. 6, cap. 21.) An old Spaniard ilnds in the 
jHjpular meaning of VirarochOf “ foam of tlie 
sea,” an ai'gumeut for deriving the Peruvian 
civilization from some voyager from the Old 
World. Coiiq. i i*oh. del Pirn, MS. 

’ I’edro i*izarro, Desenb, y(’oua., MS.—Sar- 
mlonto, Uelaclon, MS., cap. 27.—Ulloa notices 
the e.xtensive ruins of brick, which mark the 
probable site of the temple of Pachacamuc, 
attesting by their present appearance Its 
aucletit magnificence and strength. Mem(»lre8 
philosoplaques, historlqucs, physiques (Paris, 
17H7), tnid. Fr., p. 7H. 


d<' i,eoi»,Mho says tiut “ tlicy agreed with the 
native chiets and with the ministers of tliis 
god ordevilj tiiat the t(*niple of Pacbacamac 
should continue with tlic autliovlty and revc- 
loiioe it formerly possessed, and that tlie lof- 
ti(*st part sliould be set aside as h temple ot 
fhe iSim.’* That the temple had exi‘*ted lung 
prior to the conquest of the place by the Inca^ 
is asserted by all autliorities and attested by 
the great antiquity of Its remains, (larcilasso 
asserts tluit its holldeni had burrowed the con- 
cepLiun of Pacliacainac from the Incas,—a loss 
probable supiKisition than that of Prescott, 
and equally lejeuted by Mr. Markham, though 
the statement of the same author that “the 
Yuncas placed their idols in this temple, which 
weie figures of fishes,*' seems to be the cldef 
foundation tor his own account of the worship 
pracliswl by the people of the coast, resiwct- 
ing u liicli he admits that little is known. 
"What is known of it with any certainty comes 
to us from Garcllasso de la Vega and Clcza de 
Leon; and both these authorities represent 
the temple a&d w’orshfp of Pacbacamac as 
having e; Sten in the valley of that iiniuc 
previous to the conquest, or rather peaceful 
subjugation, of the province by the Incas, and 
tbeir sanction of this religion, in corOniiction 
with Uiat of the Sun, afl the result of a C/Oia* 
promise,^ Ep.] 
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their empire; and whose temples rose in ever^r city and almost every village 
throughout the land, while his altars smoked with burut-ofFerings,—a form of 
sacrifice peculiar to tlie Peruvians among the semi-civilized nations of the New 
World.® 

Besides tne Sun, the Ir.cas acknowledged various objects of woi'shin in somo 
M^ay or other connected with this princip:il deity. Siich was the Moon, his 
sister-wife; the Stars, revered as part of her heavenly train,—though the 
fairest of them, Venus, knovrn to the Peruvians by the name of Chasca, or tlie 
"youth with the long and curling locks,” was adored as the im-go of the Sun, 
whom he attends so closely in his rising and in his setting. They dedicated 
temples also to the Thunder aiifl Lightning,^* in whom they recognized the 
Sun’s dread ministers, and to the Rainbow, whom they worshipped as a 
beautiful emanation of their glorious deity.'" 

In addition to these, the subjects of the Incas enrolled among tlieir inferior 
deities many objects in nature, as tlie elements, the winds, the earth, the air, 
great moiiutaius and liveni, which impressed them with id(*as of sublimity and 
jwwer, or were supposed in seme way ei* other to exercise a mysterious in- 
tluence over the destinies of man.” Tlioy adopted also a notion, not niiliko 
that professed by some of the schools of ancient jjhilosopliy, that everything 
on earth had its archetype or idea, its mother^ as they emphatically slyJetl it, 
which they held sacreu, as, in some sort, its spiritual essence.” But their 


* At least, fio sayn Dr. McCulloh, and no 
better authority can required on American 
antiquities. (KcscarcheR, p. 39J.) Might he 
not have add<'d iMrbaruus iiatiouR, also ? 

“ Thunder, Lightning, and Thunderbolt 
could be all exprcBaed by the I’crnvianR In 
one word, JUapa. Hence somo Spaniards 
have inferred a knowledge of the Trinity \n 
the natives * ** The Devil stole all he could,” 
exclaims Herrera, with lightcous indignation. 
CHist. general, dec. C, lib. 4, rap. 5.) These, 
and even rasher conclusions tsec \costa, lib. 

cap. 28), arc scouted by Gan'ilasso, as in¬ 
ventions of Irjfllau converts, willing to please 
t!ie imaginations of their Christian teachers. 
(Com. Ucal., Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. «'», 6; lib. tL 
cap. 21.) lropu.stnrc on the one hand, ann 
nedullty on the otlior, have furniRhed a plenti¬ 
ful harvest of absiiPiiities. wh^h has been 
diligently gathered in by the pious antiquary 
of a later gcuerafion. 

GarcHasso's .'iRsertion thatthtse heavenly 
l»dieB were objects of reverence asholy things, 
but not of worship (Coin. Uoal., I’arte I, lib. 
2, call. i» 23), is contradicted by Oudegardo, 
Rcl. Seg., Ma.,—Dec. do la And. Real., MS., 
—Herrera, Hist, gcneial, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 4, 
—Ciomara, Hist* de Us Ind., cap. 121,—and. I 
might add, by almost every w-rlter of authority 
whom X have rodsultcd.* It is contradicted, 

* [“ Mr. Prescott gives his high authority 
in support of the Spanish historians Oiidc- 
gardo, Herrera, and Goniara, and against Gar- 
cilasho de la Vega, in this matter [the worship 
of lightning and thunder deities]. Yet 
RUrely, in a qn^tion relating to the religion 
of his ancestors, the testimony of the Vnea 
... 18 worA more than that of all the Sp.tnish 
historiaps put together, Ciezi dc beon aloqe 


in a manner, by the admission of Cau-ilasso 
himself, that these several objects were all 
pprsonitied by the Indians as living beings, 
and had temples dcdicateil to Iht'm us such, 
with their efllgiea delineated in the same 
manner as was that of the Snn in his dwelling, 
indeed, the effort of the historian t»> reduce 
the worship of the Tiicofl to that of the Sun 
alone is not very ivroncilahle with whit he 
elsewhere says of the homage paid to Pacha- 
cainapr, above all, and to IUm.u% the great 
oracle of (he common pCH>ple. 'Phe Peruvian 
mythology was, proh.shly, not unlike that of 
Hindostan, when*, under t\vc», or at most 
three, principal deities, were a'^Hiuiibletl a host 
of infirior onoR, to jvhom the nation paid 
religious homage, as pcrsonliicitions ot the 
different obJect.s in nature 

“ Oudogardp, llel Seg., MS—These con¬ 
secrated objects were termed hiianis ,—a word 
of most prolific import; .Mnce it signified a 
temple, a tomb, any iialnral object reniaikahh* 
for its size or shape, in short, a cloud of nit'an- 
iug.s, which by then contrmlictory sense huvo 
thrown tncalcuhihlc confuMOn over the writ¬ 
ings of historians and travellers. 

“ La orden por donde fuiKlavaii p«us hm- 
cas que olios llaraevau a las Idolatnas heia 
poique decian qiie t^Kla^c^lava el R<d I quo h*s 
duia raodre por niadre quo mostravaa a la 


excepted."' (Markham, transl.ation of Ourci- 
bsRo (18C9), vol. i. p. 103, note.) “'Phe sun, 
moon, and Mut/dcr up]>ear to have been the 
deities next in importance to Pachnyachachic; 
sacrifices wno made to them at all the peri- 
<i(iical festiviticH, and several of the prayeis 
given by MolinA are addres-^ed to them.’* 
Markham, Rites and Laws the Yncas (ih 73). 
Introduction, p. xL—En.] 
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system, fav from being limited even to these multiplied objects of devotion, 
embraced within its ample folds the numerous deities of the conquered nations, 
wliose images were transported to the capital, where the burdensome charges 
of their woiship were defrayed by their respective provinces. was a rare 
stroke of policy in the Incas, who could thus accommodate their religion to 
their interests.’* 

But the worship of the Sun constituted the peculiar'care of the Incas, and 
was the object of their lavish expenditure. The most ancient of the many 
temples dedicated to this divinity was in the island of Titicaca, whence the 
royal founders of the Peruvian line were said to have proccseded. From tliis 
circumstance, this sanctuary was held in peculiar veneratioii. Everything 
which belonged to it, even the broad fields of maize which surrounded the 
temple and mrmed part of its domain, imbibed a portion of its sanctity. The 
yearly produce was distributed among the different public magazines, in small 
quautities to each, as something ttmt would sanctify the remainder of the 
store. Happy was the man who could secure even an ear of the blessed 
harvest for nis own granary! ’* 

But the most renowned of the Peruvian temples, the pride of the capital, 
and the wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the munificence of 
successive sovereigiis, it had become so enriched that it received the name of 
Concaivcha^ or the Place of Gold.” It consisted of a principal building and 
several cha^ls and inferior edifices, covering a large extent of ground in the 
heart of the city, and completely cnconmassed by a wall, which, with the 
edifices, was all constructed of stone. The work was of the kind already 
described in the other public buildings of the country, and was so finely 
executed tliat a Spaniard who saw it in its glory assures us he could call to 
mind only two edifices in Spain which, for their workmanship, were at all to 
be compared with it.’* Yet this substantial and, in some respects, magnificent 
structure was thatched with straw ! 

The interior of the temple was the most worthy of admiration. It was 
literally a mine of gold. On the western wall was emblazoned a representa¬ 
tion of the deity, consisting of a human countenance looking forth from amidst 
inuiunerable rays of light, which emanated from* it in oveiy direction, in the 
same manner as the sun is often ^rsonified with us. The figure was en¬ 
graved on a massive plate of gold of enormous dimensions, thiclHy powdered 

tierro. porque Ueciiin que tcnlatnadre, t tenlan que clerto caaB6 gran odmlracton.*' Rcl. 

]6 Mho AU vuUo i SHH adoratorios, i al fuego Seg., MS. 

decluD qae tomhien tenia madre i ai mala J & ** Oarcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, Ub. 3, 

las otras sementeras 1 las ovedaa iganado cap. 25. 

decian one tenlan ina$ire, 1 d la choeba ques ** Tenia este Templo en clrcnito mas de 

el brevajs one ellos usan df don qua el vlnagre quatro eientos paso8« to6o oercado de ana mu- 

ddla hera la madre 1 )e reverenclavaii 1 lit- ralla Hierte, labrado t^o el edlficto de cantera 
mavan mama agua madre del vinagre. 1 d cada muy excelente de flna piedra, may blen pueata 

cosa adoravan desias de su manera." Conq. y aaentada, y algunaa pledras eran may gran- 
1 Pob. del Plru, MS. des y soberblas, no tenlan metela de tlerra nl 

Pedro Pfsarro, Descob. y Oonq • MS.-*So cal, slno oon el betun qae ellos sueleo hacer 

It ^cems to have been regarded by the Llcen- eas edlfiolos, y estan tan blen labradas cstas 

tml' Undegardo: **£losldotoseitabaii en aqi pledras que no se les parecemexclanl Juntara 

galptm grande de la easa del Sol, y cada Idolo iiingnna. £n toda ]&pafla no he vlsto ooKa 

destoB tenia su scitIcIo y gastos y mugeres, y que pueda condfparar 4 estai paredes y postura 

en la casa del Sol le iban dibdcer reverencia de piedra,. Ino 4 la torre que Uaman la Cala- 

los n ue venian de su provincial para lo qual 6 hoi ra que esta Junto con la puente de Cordoba, 

Harrlficios que se hacian pTovelan de siimlania y fi una obra one vl en Toledo, cuando fui 4 

tlerra ordlnaria e muy abundantemente por prcsjiitar la prlmera parte de ml Cronlca al 

la mJsma orden que lo hacian quando estaba Pnneipe Dn Felipe.'* ^armlento, Reladon, 

Oil la mtema provincla, que daba gran autorl- MS., cap. 24. 

dad 4 ml parccer 5 aw futrza 4 Jpgu 
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with emeralds and precious stones.*^ It was so situated in front of the great 
eastern poital that the rays of the morning sun fell directly upon it at its 
rising, lighting np the whole apartment with an effulgence tliat seemed moie 
than natural, and which was reflected back freftn the golden ornaments with 
which the vails and deiling were everywhere incrusted. Gold, in the figura¬ 
tive language of the people, was ‘*the tears wept ^ the sun,” and every 

8 art of the interior of the temple* glowed with burnished plates and studs of 
le precious metal. The cornices imeh surrounded the walls of the sanctuary 
were of the Same costly material; and a broad belt or frieze of gold, let into 
the stone*work, encompassed the whole exterior of the edifice,** 

Adjoining the principal structure were several chapels of smaller dimensions. 
One of them was consecrated to the Moon, the deity held next in reverence, 
as the mother of the Incas. Iler effigy was delineated in the same manner ais 
that of the Sun, on a vast plate that nearly Covered one side of the apartn^ent. 
But this plate, as well as all the decorations of the building, was of silver, as 
suited to the pale, silvery light of the beautiful planet. There were three 
other chapels, one of which was dedicated to the host of Stars, who formed the 
bright court of the Sister of tlie Sun ; another was consecrated to his dread 
ministers of vengeance, the Thunder and the Lightning; and a third, to the 
Rainbow^ whose many-coloured arch spanned the wans of the edifice witli 
hues almost as radiant as its own. There were, besides, several other build¬ 
ings, or insulated apartments, for the accommodation of the numerous priests 
Who officiated in the services of the temple.** 

All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of every description, appropriated 
to the uses of religion, were of gold or silver. Twelve immense vases of the 
latter metal stood on the floor of the great saloon, ffiled with grain of the 
Indian corn the censers for'the perfumes, the ewers which hmd the water 
for sacrifice, the pipes which conduct^ it through subterraneous channels into 
the buildings, the reservoirs that received it, even the agricultural iiiiplemunts 
used in the gardens of the temple, were all of the same rich materials. The 
gardens, like those described belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with 
flowers of gold and silver, and various imitations of the vegetable kingdom. 
Animals, also, were to m found there,-—among which the llama, with its 

S olden fleece, was most conspicuous,—executed in the same style, and with a 
egree of skill which, in this instan^, probably, did not su^ass the excellence 
of the material.** 


*• Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS.--Gteza de 
Leon, CronlcA, cap. 4A, 93.^** La flgura del 
Sol, muy grande, becha de oto obra^ rouy 
prtmatnente engaatonada cu inacUas pledras 
ricas," Sanniento, Relacion, MS., cap. 24. 

** 1 al oro aeimfsino dectan que era lagri- 
maa que el Sol llorava*** Gonq, I. Pob. del 
Plru,MS. 

Sarmiento, Relacion, MS., cap. 34.-— 
Antlg. y Monumentoa del Peru, MS,—**Cer- 
cada Junto d la technmbre da una plaacba de 
oro de palmo i medio de ancho i lo miamo 
tenlaii por de dentro en cada boblo 6 cana 1 
apoeenta'* (Conq. 1 Pob. del Piru, MS.) 
** Tenltuna dota de planehaa de oro de anelwr 
de^maa de an palmo enlaaadas en laapledraa.'* 
Pedro Ptsarro, Deecub. y Conq., MS. 

** Sarmiento,'Relacion, MS., cap. 34.—Qar- 
ellaaao. Com. Real., Porte I, lib. 3, cap. 21.— 
Pedro Plzarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 

<• £1 bulto del Sol teuiau mul grande de 


oro, i todo el serviclo desia casa era de plata i 
oro, i tenlan doze boronee de plata bliuica quo 
doe hombrea no abrazariaii cuda uno quailtU' 
di^ 1 eran maa altos que una buena plcadondo 
hediavan el mala que bavian de dar oL Sol, 
eegnn elloa dectan que conilcse.” Conq. i Pob. 
del Pirn, M.S.—Tbe original, as tbe Spaulsk 
reader perceiTea, says each of these silver vases 
or bins was aa high as a good lance, and so 
large that two men with outspread arms could 
barely encompass them I As this might per- 
^p4 embarrass even the most accommodating 
lUth, I have preferred not to become icspou- 
slble for any particular dimenalons. 

Levlnus Apollonlua,fol. SS.-^Oarcilasso, 
Com. ReaL, forte 1, lib. 3« cap. 24.—Pedro 
Pisarro, DeKUb. y Conq., MS.—** Teniaii uii 
Jardin que los Terrones cran pedazos de oro 
Uno y estaban artl&closainente sembrado do 
maiastos loe qualea enn oro asi las Cabas do 
ello como Us oJas y muzorca.s y cataban tan 
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If the roader sees in tliis fairy picture only the romantic colouring of some 
fabulous El Domdo^ he must recall what has been said before in reference to 
the palaces of the Incas, an(J consider that these “ Houses of the Sun," as 
they were stvled, were the common reservoir into which floived all the streams 
of public anu private benefaction throughout the empire. Some the state¬ 
ments, througli credulity, and others, in the desire of exciting admiration, may 
be greatly exaggerated ; but in the coincidence of contemporary testimony it 
is not easy to (letermine the exact line which should mark the measure of our 
skepticisia. Certain it is that the glowing picture I have mven is warranted 
by those who saw those buildings in their pride, or shortly after they had been 
dosj)oiled l>y the cupidity of their countrymen. Many of the costly articles 
were buried by the natives, or thrown into the waters of the rivers and the 
lakes; hut enough remained to,attest the unprecedented opulence of these 
religious establishments. Such things as were in their nature portable were 
spe(‘dily removed, to gratify the craving of the Coii([iierors, who even tore away 
the solid cornices and frieze of goKl from the great temple, filling tlic vacant 
places witli the elu'apei", hut—since it affords no temptation to avarice “more 
durable, material of plaster. Yet even thus shorn of their spleudoui' the 
venerable edifices still presented an attraction to the spoiler, who found iu 
their dilapidated walls an inexliaustible (fuany for the erection of other 
buildings. On the voiy ground once crowned by the gorgeous Coricancha rose 
tlie stately church of St. Dominic, one of tlie most magnificent structures of 
tlie Kew World. FieUls of maize and lucerne now bloom on the spot whicli 
glowed with the golden gardens of the temple; and the friar chants his 
orisons W'ithin the consecrated j)reciucts once occupied by the Children of 
the Snn.^“ 

Besides the great temple of the Sun, there was a large number of inferior 
temples and religious houses in the Peruvian capital and its environs, amount 
ing, as is stated, to three or four hundred.** For Cii/co was a sanctified spot, 
venerated not only as tlie abode of the Incas, hut of all those deities who pre¬ 
sided over the motley nations of the empire. It was the city beloved of the 
»Sun ; where liis wor-sliip Avas maintained m its splendour; “where every 
fountain, pathway, and Avail," says an ancient chronicler, “aves regarded as a 
holy mystery.”*^ And unfortunate Avas the Indian noble who, at some 
period or other of his life, had not made his pilgi’image to the Peruvian 
Mecca. 


Other temples and leligious dwelling were scattered over the provinces, 
and some of them constructed on a scale of magnificence that almost rivalled 
that of the metropolis. The attendants on these composed an army of them¬ 
selves. The Avliole number of functionaries, including those of the sacerdotal 
order, who officiated at the Coricancha alone, Avaa no less than four thousand.** 


bien ))l.mtado 0 qiip annquo rcc!us 

bientoM no se arrancaban. Sfn todo esto ten Ian 
bccfa.ts inaa de veinte obpjas dr oro con 8 uh 
C orderos y los Pastores con hu« ondas y caya- 
iloa que las guardaban hccho de este metal; 
havia mneha cantidad Uc Timkas de oro y de 
Plata y esmeraldas, vasos, ollas y todo goncro 
de vasljas todo deoro flno; poro*ras Paredes 
tenian esculpidas y pinto^as otras inayorea 
cosflR, cn fill era uno iiu los nros 1 exnplos quo 
bubo Cn el mundo.*' Sarmiento, Kelacioii, 
MS., can. 21. 

MUler’s Memoirs. \ol. li. pp. 223, 224. 

Uerrera, Hist, gciieval, dec*. r», Ub. 4, 
cap. j.—** Havia cn aquelia ciudad v legna y 


media dc la redonda quatrocientos y tantos 
lugarcs, dondo se baclan sacrillcios, y se gus- 
tava mncUa siima do baefeuda en ellofl.*' Uii- 
degardo, Hcl. Prim., MS. 

-* “Quo aqiiella ciudad del Cuzco era caaa 
y morada de Diosoa, 6 ansi nd babia on toda 
oUa fuonte nl paso nl pared quo nd dlxoHcn 
quetoiJiainisterio.'* Otidogardo, Itel. Scg., MS. 

Ooiiq i Pob. del Piru, MS.—An army, 
indeed, il, as Cieza de Leon states, tbe num¬ 
ber of priests and menials employed in the 
famous temple of Bilca.s,on the route to CliiU, 
amounted to 40,#00! (Cronica, cap. h 9.) 
Kverythlng relating relating to tliesc Ifounes 
cf the Sun appears to have been on a grand 
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At the head of all, both here and throughout the land, stood the great 
High-Priest, or Villa? Vniu, as he was called. He was second only to the 
Inca in dignity, and Was usually chosen from his brothers or nearest kindred, 
lie was appointed by the monarch, and held* his office for life; and he, in 
turn, appeanted to all the subordinate stations of his own order. This order 
was very numerous. Those members of it who officiated in the House of the 
Sun, in Cuzco, were taken exclusively from the sacred race of the Incas. The 
ministers in the provincial temples were drawn from the families of the Cara¬ 
cas ; bpt the office of high-priest in each district Avas reserved for one of the 
blood royal. ' It was designed by this regulation to preserve the faith hi its 
purity, and to guard against any^ departure from tlie stately ceremonial which 
It punctiliously prescribed.^** 

The sacerdotal order, tJiough numerous was net distinguished by any 
peculiar badge or costume from the rest Of the nation. Neither Avas it the 
sole depository of the scanty science of the coiuitry, nor was it charged with 
tJie business of instruction, nor Avith those parochial duties, if they may so be 
called, which bring the priest in contact Avith the great body of the people,— 
as was the case in Mexico. Tlic cause of this peculiarity may probably lie 
traced to the existence of a sup(*rior order, like that of the Inca nobles, whose 
sanctity of birth so far transcended all human appointments that they in a 
manner engrossed whate\er there aaus of religious veneration in the people. 
They Avere, in fact, tJio holy order of tJie state. Doubtless, any of them might, 
as very many of them did, take on themselves the sacerdotal functions ; and 
tJieir own insignia and peculiar privileges Avere too well understood to re<piire 
any further badge to separate them from the peoi>le. 

The duties of the priest Avere contin- d to ministration in the temple. Even 
here Jiis attendance was not constant, as he was relieved after a stated interval 
by otiier brethren ot his order, who succeeded one another in regular rotation, 
liis science was limited to an ac'iiuaintance Avitli the fasts and festivals of his 
religion, and the appropriate ceremonies Avhicli distinguished them. This, 
however frivolous might be its character, Avas no easy acquisition; for the 
ritual of the Incas involved a routine of observances as compI(*x and elaborate 
as ever distuiguished that of any nation, whether jiagan or Christian. Eacli 
month had its apprmiriate festival, or rather festivals. The four principal 
had refei'ence to the Sun, and commemorated the great periods of his annual 
progress, the solstices and e<pmioifes. Perliaps the most magnificent of all 
tlie national solemnities was tlie feast of llaymi, held at the period of the 
summer solstice, Avhen the Sun, having touched the southern extremity of his 
course, retraced his path, as if to gladden the Iiearts of his chosen people by 
his presence. On this occasion the Indian nobles from the different quarters 
of the countiy thronged to the capital to take part in the great religious 
celebration. 

For three days previous, there was a general fast, and no fire was allowed 
to be lighted in the dwellings. When the appointed ilny ariived, the Inca 
and his court, followed by the whole population of the city, assembled at early 
dawn in the gresi square to i^et the rising of the 8un. They were dressy 
in their gayest apparel, and the Indian loros vied Avith each other in the dis¬ 
play of costly oniaments and jcAvels on their persons, while canopies of gaudy 


scale. But we may easily believe this a 
clerical error (or 4000. 

‘‘’® Sar/nieiito, Jlclacion, MS., cop. 2t.—Conq. 
1 Pob. del Piru, MS.— It was only while the 
pficftts were engaged in the service of the 
tetnpleb that they were maintained, accordinir 


to Goreilasso, from the estates of the Sun. At 
other times they were to ^et their support 
from their own lands, which, if he is correct, 
were assigned to them in the same manner m 
to the other orders the nation. Com. Ue.il., 
Parte 1, lib. 5, cap. 8. 
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*A&any-th6y M'atched *tKe coihing their deity, and no sooner did first 
' yeVto^ rays- strike th^ turrots and loftiest building of ef^tal tkan a shout 
»o('gmlul^tioa broke forth ^rdn) assembled multitude, accompanied Cy 
s^gs 01 triumphtond'the'wild melody of barbaric^nstnimentfl, that swelled 
leuoei' and loader^s his bri^t orb, rising above the uu»nntaln>range towards* 
the east, bhone iionll splendour on his votaries. After the usual ceremonies 
ot adpmtion,”a libation was offered to the great deity by the from abu^ 
g(»Iden vase,’ filled with the fermented liqiw of maizte or <rf magu^v whicli, 
after the njonarch had tasted it himsell^ he di&ponsed among his Kindred. 
These ceremonies completed, th^jlast assembly was arranged in order erf pro¬ 
cession and, took its way towards xhe Coricanena.*^ • * 

As they entered the street of the sacred edifice, all divested ’themselves of 
tbpir sandals, except the Inca and his family, who did the same on passing 
through* the portals of the temple, where none but these august personag<^ 
Vere adrnittcfl?* After a decent time spent 4 n devotion, the so^ereignj* at¬ 
tended by Ids court^ train, again appeared, and preparations were made to 
commence the sacnncc. This, with the Peruvians, consisted of animals, grain, 
flowers, and sweet-scentwi gums,—sometimes of human beings, on whicii occa¬ 
sions a child or beautiful maiden was usually selected as the victim. But 
such sacrifices were rare, being leserved to celebrate some great public event, 
aa a coronation, the birtn of a royal heir, or a great victory. They w^ero never 
followed by those cannibal repabts familiar to the Mexicans and to many of 
the fierce tribes compiered by the Incas, Indeed, the conquests of tficso 
princes might well be deemed a blessing to the Indian nations, if it were only 
from their suppression of cannibalism, and the diminution, under their mle, 
of human haenfices.-* 


Dec, de la Aud Real,, MS.—Sarmlonto, 
Rclaclon, i\LS.. cap 27.—The reader will And 
a brilliant, and not very extravagant, account 
of tbe Peiuviau leetlvala in MarmoniePa ro* 
mance of 7,« Inra», 'J'lie French author saw 
In fheir goigeonn lerem^jat a fUthig intr<»* 
<)ui.(ion to iu8 oun literary pageant. Tpm. i. 
thap. 1-4. 1 

** **Ningun Indio comnnosabapasorpor la 
cailo dej So) csl/ado; n| nlnguao, aunque» 
niese null graiif) Sceor, enlrava en Jas coHae 
liel Sol con zapato".'* Conq. i Pob. del Piiu, 
^ 15 * 

*• OafeUaSao do )e Vega flatly denies that 
tbe Incas were gnllty of linmon sacrifice^ and 
inaintatna, on the other iiand, tliat they uni- 
foimly aboUabed them in evejy eouoiry they 
subdued, a here they iMd previously existed. 
(Oom. Real.. Patte 1, lib. 3, cap. 9, et alibi.) 
But In this material fact he Is unequivocally 
roDtradicted by Sarmiento, HelapLoa, M8««eap. 
32,^ Die. de la Aud. lUal.^MS ,<^Montf^nos, 


* [In a long note on the ^^iwage li^ (Mrcl- 
laseo NfUting to the subject, Mr MarkhOtn 
.npeaerte that tbe V ncas did not offer np h uttian 
aaeilflteix’* and. complaining that ** Mr. Prer* 
cqit allows hlninelf to actept sptinish testi¬ 
mony lo prelerinco to that of the Yuca” 


Mem. antigoas, MS, lib. 2 , cap. 8,—Bdiboa, 
HIrI. du P^u, obfip. 6. 8,—Oleza de 
Croiiloa, cap. 72,-«Ondegar4o^Bel. Seg., JVfS . 
—Acoi^ta, lib 5, cap. 19.—atm I might add. f 
KUHpect, were I to pursue the Inqiilcy. by 
nearly every anotent wrlte^ofauthonty t some 
oS whom, having come Into the country soon 
after the Conquest* while Its pilmltlv^ Insti¬ 
tutions were In vigour, are entitled to more 
deference la a matter of this kind than Oar- 
cllawp himself/ U was natural that tba. de¬ 
scendant of the Incas should desire to relieve 
his race from so odious an Imputation; and u o 
mqat have charity for htm If he does show 
Ulnteelf on some occasions, where the honour 
of hlScouotry is at Stplu, “high gravel blind." 
It should be adde<!, jq jUhtfee to tim Peruvian 
government, that t&e bwt authorities concur 
in tbe admission that D>s sacriflees Were few, 
1>oth In number and in magn^dde, being iv- 
served for such extraordiiury occasions aa 
those mcntloued in the text.*^ 

- 4 — - h — 

Garcilasso, examines the evidence Adduced, 
and reiccts it as proceeding firom credulity, 
prejudice, and Ignorance, ffevefal of tbe hIh 
jeettons be alleges would require detailed 
consideration if the question bod not since 
been deflnUlvely settled by his own puhliea- 



At the tddfit of the s^^crifice usAallj^o^ei!^*!^- 
and the imest, after the bo^ of his viqti^eoi^K^j^tneA^^ 

wbtob It exhibits to tl^ lesson of tiie nfjst^ow^ If>mM(£pr|ej^ 

mete nnpropitious, a second victim w slaii^tfr^jmtiheiheM of recmvifte. 
sotye more eoibfortahi^^urauce.' The Peruvm augur mi^t have learned 
a gooi lesson of the Bhman,—-to eonside| every miien ^ fSvqumUe^ whicA 
served the interests of his ^ntry.^ 4* 

fire was then kindled by means of a^oonoave, mirror ^pdished 
which, coUeoting the rays of the sun into a focus upon a quantity o£»d^i^ 
cottooj speedilf 9^ it on Are. It was the expedient used on the hke occasions" 
in ancient Borne, at least under the reign of the pious Numa. ’When the sky 
was overcavt, and the face of the good deity was hidden from his worshij^rs, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, nre was obl|med by means of friefion. The 
sacred Hahie Was intrusted to tlie care of tfwVirgins of the Sun; /ind if, by 
any neglect, it was sufFeied to go out in the course of the year, the event was 
regard^ as a calamity that l^ed some strangCj dmster to the 
A.burnt-oAering of the victims uas then made on the altars of the deity. 
This sacrifice was but the prelude to the slaughter of a great nuifiber of llamas, 
part of the flocks ot the 8uii, which furbished a banquet not only for the Inca 
and his court, but for the people, who made amends at these festivals for the 
frugal faiv to which they weie usually condemned. A fine bread or cake, 
kneaded of maize flour by the fair bauds of the Virgins of the Sun, was also 
p{aced on the royal board, where the Inca, pre&i*ling over the feast, pledged 
nis great nobles in generous goblets of the fenneiited liquor of the countiy, 
and the long revelry of the day waa closed at night bv music and dancing. 
Dancing ana drinking w^ere the favouri*'*^ pastimes of the Peruvians. Tho’-e 
amusements contniueil for several days, though the sacrifices terminated on 
the first. Such was the great festival of Raymi ;> and the recurrence of this 
and similar festivities gave relief to the monotonous loutine of toil presciibed 
to the lower orders of the community.** 

In the distribution of bread and* wine at this high festival, the orthodox 
Spaniards who first came into the country fuw a striking resemblance to th< 


« ««Atigurque etim ilicere au^UA oet, 
uptlma saipipilt«« gerl, quop pro relpubUcM 
saU^te gererencur.'' (Cicpro. fie 6enechite.>>-« 
ihls loApectJaii of tho eiUtaiU of anim&lB for 
the purposes of div{n«tfun Is worthy ol note, 
ns a most rare, U pot a solitary. Instance of 
the kind atnoDE ti>e nations ot tlu New Woi id, 
though so familiar iu the ceremonial of eagri- 
flee amhng the pagan nations of the Old. 


** Vigilemqiio sacraverat igueni, 
KsenUas di\ fim setemas *' 

Plutarth, In his life m Numa, desm^^ the 
reflectors usefl by thellomaos foi kiruiyiigthi* 
sacred fire, as concave Insti nments oSdirass, 
diougb not spheilcal like th« PiiuNiaiHbut 
oi a tiiangular form. 

’ Acosta, lib 5, ofip. 2 H, 29.-Garcllas'^o, 
Ctm Heal, Paite 1,11b. 0, cap. 23. 


tlon, in an EngUsli transldllon, of an impor*' 
tant and trditwortby account, by Ohrlstoval 
de Molina, of the rftes practlspn by the Incas. 
From thw It appears thAt< while tbe ordinary 
sacrifices coasfsted of the ** sheep and 
iambs of the country, the great festival 
called Ccapacceha or Cttehahuaca was cele- 
biated wltli human sacriflcos, both at Cii^ 
and at tbe chief to\^ n of each province, 1 he 
viettma conustedpf children, male and feflsale, 
aged aboHt ted years, one or two being se¬ 
lected fi*om each lineage or tnbe. Some were 
Btiangled; “fbom othera they took out tho 
he<irta while yet alive, and offered them to 


the huooti while yet palpitating ** The bodies 
wore Interred with the other sacrifices. ** Hiev 
also had a custom, when they conquered and 
sulijugiited any nru.ions, of selecting some <»f 
the handsomest of tie conquered people and 
t^eifding them to Cuzco, where they were sacri¬ 
ficed to the Sun, ^ ho, as they said, had gl\ en 
them the victory '* fKables and Kites of the 
Yncas, pp. 64-69,) Mr. Jlarkbsm de«»cribes 
the ourrotive of MoUoa as supplying ** more 
than one incidental couroboratlon of tbe cor- 
ipctnessof frarcilavo's stateniente,** but omits 
to notice its Incidental rontiadlction of them 
on this veiy Important point .-~£d ] 
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Christian communion; as in the practice of confession and penance, which, 
in a most irregular foi‘m indeed, seems to have been used by the Peruvians, 
• they discerned a coincidence witn another of the sacraments of the Churcli.^^ 
The good fathers were fond of tracing such coincidences, which they con¬ 
sidered as the contrivance of kSatan, who thus endeavoured t® delude his 
victims by counterfeiting the blossed rites of Christianity.** Others, in a 
different vein, imagined that they saw in such analogies the evidence tliat 
some of the primitive teachers of tlie gospel, perhaps an apostle himself, liad 
paid a visit to these distiiat regions and scattered over them the seeds of 
religious trutlu*^ Put it seems hardly necessary to invoke the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness, or the intervention of the blessed saints, to account for coincidences 
which have existed in countries far removed from the light of Christianity, 
and in ages, indeed, when its li^^it had not yet risen on the world. It Is much 
more reasonable to refer such casual points of resemblance to the general con¬ 
stitution of man and the necessities of his moral nature,*^ 

Another singular analogy with Roman Catholic institutions is presented by 
the Virgins of the Run, tile ‘“elect,” as they were called,*** to whom 1 have 
already had occasion to refer, 'rhese were young maidens, dedicated to the 
service of the deity, who, at a tender age, were taken from their homes and 
introduced into convents, where they were placed under the care of certain 
elderly matrons, mahuti:on(i.% who had grown gray within their walla.*® Under 
these venerable guides the holy virgins were instructed in the nature of their 
religious duties. They w(*re (uiiployerl in spinning and cmbroideiy, and, with 
the fine hair of the vicuna, wove the liangings for the temples, and the apparel 
for the Inca and his household/® It was their duty, above all, to watch ovei* 
the sacred fire obtiiined at the festival of Raymi. From the moment they 
entered the esta])lishment, they were cut off from all connection with the world, 
even ivith their own family and friends. No one but the Inca, and tho Coya 
or queen, miglit enter the consecrated precincts. The greatest attention was 

-vi M'fhat which is juost admirable in the tliat tills ajioStle roust have been 

hatred and presumption of S.ithan is. tliat lie St. Bartliulomow, whoso travcla were known 

not unoly coiintorfeiti-d in idolatiy and sacn- to have been extensive, (^nq. dc Granada, 

flees, but also in certain ceremouies, our sacra- Paile 1, lib. I, cap. 3.) 'jChc Afexicau auti- 

inents, which Jesus Christ our Lord instituted, quariea cou.sider St. Tboniaa aii havius had 

and the holy Church uses, having especially charge of the to tho people of Ana- 

protended to iuiltate, in sonic sort, the sacra- <iuau. These two a;.WK''tU‘S, then, would seem 

ment of tlie communion, which is the roost to have divided the New World, at least the 

high and divine of all otheir.** Acohta, lib. 5, civiiizcsl portions of it, between them. Now 

cap. 23. they came, whether by Behring's Straits, or 

** Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 5, Mb 4, raji. directly across the Atlantic, we are not in- 

4.—Ondegardcj, IteJ. Prim., The father formed. Velasco—a writer of tha eiffhteentli 

of lies would ltke\vl<^o counterfeit tho sacra- century!—has little doubt tliat they did really 

roent of Confcssiu'i, and in his idolatries come.^ Hist, de (^nito, tom. i. pp, B9, 90. 

sought to be Ijonourcd with ceremonies very The subject Is. illuslratcd by some ex- 

Uke to the manner of Christians.'* Acosta, ampins In the History of the Conquest of 
lib. 5, cap. 25. alo^.icu,’* vol. ill., AppeudLv No. 1; since tlie 

Cie/a do Leon, not content with many same usages in that country led to precl.scly 

marvellous accounts of the influcDce and real the same rash conclusions among the Con- 

apparition of Satan In the Indian ceremonies, querors. 

has garnis4ad his volume with numerous *'* ** Llamavase Casa de Escogfdas; porquo 
wood-cuts rej^rescoting the Prince of Kvil in las oscogian, 6 por Lina^, 6 por Hefroosufp." 
bodily presence, with the usual accompani- Garci^sso, Oopn. Real., Parte 1, Mb. 4, cap. l. 
menu of tail, claws, etc., as if to re-enforce Ondi ^tardo, Rel. iVim., MS.—The word 

the hondlies in his text! The Poiuvlaii saw ntamacona signified **matron;*'mama, the 

in Ills idol a god. His Christi^in conqueror first half of this compound word, as already 

saw in it the Devil. Ono may i>e puzzled to noticed, meaning '^mother.'* See Garcllasso, 

doclde which of the two might lay claim to the Oom. Real., Parte 1, Mh. 4, cap. I. 

gros^st supeistltion. Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Oonq., MS, 

Piedrabita, the historian of the Mnyscas, 
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paid to their morals, and visitors were sent every year to inspect the institu¬ 
tions and to report on the state of their discipline/* Woe to the unhappy 
maiden who was detected in an intrigue! By tflc stem law of the Incas, she 
was to be buried alive, her lover wOvS to be strangled, and the town or village 
to which hel3clonged was to be razed to the ground, and “ sowed with stones,’^ 
as if to efface every memorial of his existence,^® One is astonished to find so 
close a resemblance between the institutions of the American Indian, the 
ancient Roman, and the modern Catholic ! Chastity and purity of life are 
virtues in woman that would seem to be of equal estimation with the barbarian 
and with the cmlized.—Yet the ultimate destination of the inmates of these 
religious houses was materially different. 

Tne gi eat establishment at Cuzco consisted wholly of maidens of the royal 
blood, who amounted, it is said, to no less than fifteen hundred. The pro¬ 
vincial convents were supplied from tlie daughters of the curacas and inferior 
nobles, and occasionally, where a girl was recommended by great personal 
attractions, from the lower classes of the people/* The ** Houses of the 
Virgins of tlie Hun” consisted of low ranges of stone buildings, covering a 
large extent of ground surrounded by high walls, which excluded tliosc within 
entirely from observation. They ^vore proviMofl with every accommodation for 
the fair inmates, and were embellished in the .same sumptuous iind costly 
uuuiner ns the palaces of tiw Inciis, and tlie temples ; for they received the 
particular care of the government, as an important part of the religious estab¬ 
lishment.^'* 

Yet the career of all the inhabitants of these cloisters was not confined 
within their narrow walls. Though Vireius of the Sun, they were bvide.s of 
the Inca, and at a maniageable age I' e most beautiful aniong them were 
selected f(tr the liouoUi's of hi.s bed and transferred to the royal seraglio. The 
full complement of this amount::''! ' i time not only to hundreds, but thousands, 
who all found accommodations ji his diftbreiit palaces throughout the country. 
When the monarch was disposed to lessen tlie number of bis esteblisluiient, the 
concubine vvitli w'hose society he was willing to dispense i-etunied, not to her 
former monastic re.sidenco, bub to lier own borne; whei’e, however humble 
might be her original condition, she ^vas maintained in great state, and, far 
from being dishonoured by the situation she had filled, was held in universal 
reverence as the Inca’s bride/* • 

The great nobles of Peru were allowed, like their sovereign, a plurality of 
wives. The people, generally, whether by law, or by neces.sity stronger tnan 
law, w'ere more happily limited to one. Jlarriage >vas conducted in a manner 
that gave it quite as original a cliaracter as belonged to tlie other institutions 
of the country. On an appointed day of the year, all tliose of a marriageable 


**' T)ec. tie la Aud. Real., MS. 

Balboa, Hist, dii Perou, clmp. 9.—For- 
nande9:« Hist del Pent, Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. 11. 
—Qarcilas^o, Com. Real, Parto 1, lib. 4. cap. 
3.—According to the hiatoriau of the Incus 
ilie tevriblo penalty was never incurred by a 
single lapse on tbo pari, of the fair sisterhood; 
though, if it had luicn, the sovereign, he assures 
US, would have ** exacted it to the letter,with as 
little compunction as be would have drowned 
•puppy.'* (Com. Real., Parte 1, Hb. 4, cap. 3 ) 
Other writers c<^tend, nn the contrary, that 
these Virgins had very little claim to the re¬ 
putation of Vestals. (See Pedro Pborro, Des- 
cub. y Oonq.,MS.—Gomara. Hist, do lasind., 
cap. 121.) .Such imputations are common 


enough on the inhabitants of religious housea, 
whetuor pagan or Christian. They are oon- 
trodicted in the present Instance by the con- 
inirrent testimony of most of those wlio bad 
the l>est opportunity of arriving at truth, and 
are made particularly improbable by the 
superstitious reference cutertaiued for tlie 
Incas. 

** Pedro Pirjirro, Dcsoub. y Conq., MS.— 
Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 1, Ub.4. cap. 1. 

*• Ibid., Parte I, Hb. 4, cap. G.—Cleza de 
Leon, Cronlca, cap. 44. 

'' Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.—GorcHaaso, 
Com. Real., Parte 1, lib, 4, cap. 4.—Montesi- 
nos, Mem. antigxuig, MS., lib. 2, cap. 19. 
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age—which, having reference to their ability to take charge of a family, in tho 
males was fixed at not less than twenty-Ioiir years, and in the women at 
eighteen or twenty—were called together in the great squares of their respec¬ 
tive towns and villages, throughout the empire. The Inca presided in person 
over the assembly of his own kindred, and, taking the han^ of the dilferent 
couples who were to be united, he placed them within each other, declaring the 
parties man and wife. The same was done by the curacas towards all persons 
of their own or inferior degree in their several districts. This was the simple 
form of marriage in Peru. No one w»as allowed to select a wife beyond the 
community to which he belonged, which generally comprehended all his own 
kindred; nor was any but the sovereign luthonzed to dispense with the law 
of nature—or, at least, the usual law of nations—so far as to marry his own 
sister/^ No marriage was esteemed valid without the consent of tlie parents; 
and the preference of the pai ties, it is said, was also to be consulted; though, 
considering the barriers imposed by the prescribed age of the candidates, tins 
nmst have been within lather narrow and whimsical limits. A dwelling was 
got ready for the new-married pair at the charge of the district, and the pre¬ 
scribed portion of land assigned for their maintenance. The law of Periv pro¬ 
vided for the future, as wml as for the present. It left nothing to chance. 
The simple ceremony of marriage was followed by general festivities among 
the friends of the parties, which lasted several days; and as every wedding 
took place on the same day. and as there were few families who had not some 
one of their members or tneir kindred personally interested, there was one 
universal bridal jubilee throughout the empire.^® 

The extraordinary regulations respecting marriage under the Incas are 
eminently characteristic of the genius of the government; which, far from 
limiting itself to matters of public concern, penetrated into the most private 
recesses of domestic life, allowing no man, however humble, to act for himself, 
even in those i)ersonal matters in which none but himself, or his family at 
most, miglit be supposed to be interested. No Peruvian was too low for the 
fostering vidlance of government. None was so high that he was not made 
to feel his dependence upon it in every act of his life. His very existence as 
an individual was absorbed in that of the community. His hopes and his 
fears, his joys and his son*ows, the tenderest sympathies of his nature, which 
would most ^turally shrink from observation, were all to be regulated by 
law. He was not allowed even to be hapfy in his own way. The government 
of the Incas was the mildest, but the most searching, of despotisms. 

By the strict lettrr of the law. according feelings that it might w^ll r>e deemed to vio- 

to Qarcilosso, no one was to marry out of Ids late the law of nature, must not, however, be 

own lineage. But This narrow role had a regarded os altogether peculiar to Ihe Incas, 

most liberal Interprotoiion, since all of the since it was countenanced by some of the 

same town, and even province, be assures us, moat polished nations of anttgutty, 

were reckoned of Icin to one another. Com. Ondegardo, Bel. Seg., MS.—parcllssi^o. 

Heal., Pane l, lib. 4, cap. 8. Com. Beal., Parte 1, lib. C, cap. 30.—Dec. de 

Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 3, lib. la And. Ileal., MS.—Montesinos, Mem. anti- 

3, cap. S.-'Tbls practice, so revolting to our guas, MS., lib. 2, cap. 8. 

[The precise nature of tho POruvian religion barbaric religion;" and hw takas the ^iew 
does not seem to have been much elucidated the Sun, originally ** a subordinate Ood," 

by the discusrions it has undermUe In recent ** the diviveanceslor or the Inca family/*** by 

years. The chief source of pe^iexlty hes tii virtue of ^is iiearer intercourse atid pbwev, 

tJie recognition of a Creator, or World-Deity, gradually ** usumd the place of the ^preme 

side by side the adoration of the Sun as Deity.** (Conf. Primitive Culture, 2st edition, 
the prestotng divinity and direct object of vol. it. p. 307, and 2nd edition, vol it p. 

worsidp. Mr. Tylor speaks of this as a 338.) But the facts cited in support of this 

** rivalry full of interest in the hlsU»ry of theory ore too slight or too questionahlo to 
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form a BufflcIcDt basis for it. reported 
Rbcech of one of the later Incas, lu which 
tbe doctrine that the $nn I 9 the maker of 
all iblags,’* or himself '*a living thing/' U 
condemned, and ho is compared to ** a beast 
who makes a Qailjr round under the eye of a 
master/' **ao arrow which must go wliithcr 
it Is sent, not whither it wishes," may be 
regarded as, what]Mr. Tylor indecti calls it. 

** a philosophic protest," and as uotliing more. 
The forms of prayer collected by Mplina from 
the lips of certain aged Indians, addressed 
conjointly to the Creator, the Sun, and the 
Thunderf prove, if anything, that the Su¬ 
premacy or the first-mentioned person In this 
singular trinity was an artirJo of that ** state 
church '* which, according to Mr. Tylor, orga¬ 
nized the worship of tbe Sun and raised It to 
predominance. As to the statement, on Mr. 
Markham's authority, that the great temple * 
at Cnzco was originally dedicated to Facha- 
caina(^ this seems to rest merely on a tradi¬ 
tion related by Molina, which attributes the 
enlargement of the temple and the erection 
of a golden statue to tbe Creator to tbe sumo 
Inca who Is represented as having denied tho 


4 

divinity of the Sun. In fiicl, the whole of 
this evidence bettor accords with the view 
taken hy M. X^Jardlns, who considers tho 
Inca referred to-^ Yupanqul according to 
most authorttles-^os having Introduced tho 
worship of Pachjcamac at Cuzco, where l>c- 
fore the Sun ,*1^ been worshipped m tho 
Supreme God. F^rou avant laConquetc 
espagnol, p. 94.) these notions,'* bo 

remarks, **01 an iminatorial, Infinite, and 
eternal God could not easily penetrate the 
minds of tho multitude, who adhered to their 
ancient superstitions." (ibid.. t>. 103.) That 
the complex character of the i’entvian mytii- 
ology proceeded chiefly from the union under 
one government of several different rocao* 
and the tolerance, and to isiroe extent tiu; 
adoption* by the conquerors of various local 
or tribal religions, is r. point on which all 
who have given the sulid^ct any close Investi¬ 
gation concur. (See Xlrinton, Myths of the 
New World, p. DfifCtal.') Hence the variety 
and conflicting character of the traditions, 
which cannot ne constructed into a system,' 
since they represent diverse and perhaps 
fluctuating conceptioija.-^iip.] ^ 
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EDUCATION— Qnipirs— ASTRONOMY—AGKICCLTORE—AQOTDUCTfi— 

OUANO—IJIPORTANT ESiliULENTS. 


‘^Science was not intended for the people; but for those of generous blood. 
Pei'sons of low degree are only piift’ea up bv it, and rendered vain and ai’ro- 
gant. Neither should such meddle with the af&irs of govemniciit: for this 
would bring high oftices into disrepute, and cause detriment to tfie stata" ‘ 
Such was the favourite maxim, often repeated of Tupac Inca Yupanqui, one 
of the most renowned of tbe Peruvian sovereij^ns. It may seem sti'onge that 
such a maxim should ever have be^n proclaimed in the World, whero 
popular institutions have been established on a more extensive scale tMn was 
ever before witnes.sed; where government rests wholly on the people, and 
Vacation—at least, in the great northern division of the continent—is mainly 
directed to qualify the people for the duties of government. Yet this maxim 
was strictly conformable to the genius of the Peruvian monarchy, and may 
serve as a icey to its habitual policy; sinc^ while it watched with iinweaiied 
solicitude over its subjects, provided for their physical necessities, was mindful 
of ^eir morals, and showea, throughout, the aftbetionate concern of a parent 
for his children, it yet regarded them only as children, who were never to 
emerge from the state of pupilage, to act or to think for themselves, but whose 
whole duty was comprehended in the obligation of implicit oliedience. 

Such was the humiliating condition of the people under the Incas, while 
tlie numerous families of the blood'royal enjoyed the benefit of all the light of 


* " No ea Ucito, que cnoefian i los hijoz de 
toa Plebelos, la^ Ciencias, qua pertoncscaQ A 
{q 8 Generoaoa, y no maa^ porque como Gento 
bda, no B6 eleven, y ensobervezean, y menoa- 
^aben, y apoquen la Republica: bastalee, qua 


aprencian loa Ofleios de au$ Padree; que el 
Mandar, y Goveraar no ea de Ple^ioa, quo cs 
htcer agravlo al OAcio, y i la RepiibMca, en- 
comendaraela i Cento comun." GarcUasso, 
Com. Heal., Parte 1, lib. 8, cap. 8. 
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education which the civilization of the country could afford, and long after the 
ConqucKt the spots continued to be pointed out where the seminaries had 
existed for their instruction. These were placed under the care of the 
amautasj or “wise men,'’ who* engrossed the scanty stock of science—if science 
it could be called—possessed by the Peruvians, and who were the sole teachers 
of youth. It was natural that the monarch should take a lively interest in the 
instruction of the young nobility, his own kindred. fSeveral of the Peruvian 
princes are said to have built their palaces in the neighbourhood of the schools, 
in order that they might the more easily visit them and listen to the lectures 
of the amautas, which they occasionally re-enforced by a homily of their own.* 
In these schools the royal pupils were instructed in all the different kinds of 
knowledge in which their teachers were versed, with especial refeionce to the 
stations they were to occupy in after-life. They studied the laws, and the 
principles of administering the government, in which many of them were to 
take part. They Avere initiated in the ijeculiar rites of their religion most 
necessary to those who were to assume the sacerdotal functions. They learned 
also to emulate the achievements of their royal ancestors by listening to the 
chronicles compiled by the amautas. They were taught to speak their* own 
dialect with purity and elegance; and they became acquainted with the mys¬ 
terious science of the miipus, which sunplied the Peruvians with the means of 
communicating their ideas to one nnotlicr, and of transmitting them to future 
generations.* 

The quipu was cord about two feet long, composed of different-coloured 
threads tightly twisted together, from which a quantity of smaller threads 
were suspend^ in the manner of a fringe. The threads were of different 
colours, and wore tied into knots. The word qaipu^ indeed, signifies a knot. 
The colours denoted sensible objects; as, for insUuice, white represtmted silver^ 
and pelioWj ijoUL They sometimes also stood for abstract ideas. Thus, white 
signified peacey and m/, v^ar, Put the uuijnis were chiefiy used for arithme¬ 
tical purposes. The knots served instead of ciphers, and could be combined 
in such a manner as to represent numbers to any amount they required. By 
means of these they went through their calculations with great rapidity, and 
the Spaniards who first visited the country bear testimony to their accuracy.* 

Officers were established in each of the districts, who, iintler the title of 
(pdpvcanmyusy or “keepers of the quiyus,’’ w'ere required to furnish the 
government with information on various imjiortant matters. One had charge 
of the revenues, reiwrted the quantity of raw material distributed among the 
labourers, the quality aud (Uiautity of the fabrics made from it, and the 
amount of stores, of various kinds, paid into the royal magazines. Another 
exhibited the register of births ana deaths, the marriages, the number of those 
tiualified to bear arms, and the like details in reference to the population of 
the kingdom. These returns were annually forw^arded to the capital, where 
they were submitted to the inspection of officers acquainted with the art of 
deciphering these mystic records. The government was thus provided with a 
valuable mass of statistical information, and tlic skeins of many-coloured 
threads, collected and carefully preserved, constituted what might be called 
the national archives,* 

^^GarcUofivi, Com Real., Parte 1, lib. 7, rap. 19. 
cap. 10.—The dc:iccndant of tbejnea*. notice-* * Conquiata I Pohlaclon del Pliu. MS — 

tha remains, vlalblr m hi8 day, of two of the Sarmif’nto, Relacion, MS., rap. 9. -Acosta, 

palaces of his royal anerMors, which had bren hb. 6, cap. S.—(larcilosso, Coux, Ural., Parte 

bi^lt m the vicinity of the scluxiLs, lot more J, lib. S, cap. 8. 

easy accesa to them. ^ Ondiegardo expresses his astonishment at 

• Gaicilaseo, Com. Heal, Parte^ l, lib 4, the variety of objects embraced by these 
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Bu^ although the quipns sufliccd for all the purposes of arithmetical com¬ 
putation demanded by the Peruvians, they were incompetent to represent the 
manifold ideas and images which are expressed bv writn)g. Even here, how¬ 
ever, the invention was not without its use. Vot, independently of the direct 
representation of simple objects, and even of abstract ideas, to a very limited 
extent, as above noticed, it afforded great lielp to the memory by way of asso¬ 
ciation. The peculiai* knot or colour, in this way, suggested what it could not 
venture to represent; in the same manner—to borrow the homely illustration 
of an old writer—as the number of the Commandment calls to mind the Com¬ 
mandment itself. The quipiis, thus used, might be regarded as the Periivmn 
system of mnemonics. • 

Annalists were appointed in each of the principal communities, whose busi¬ 
ness it was to record the most important events wiiich occurred in them. 
Other functionaries of a higher character, usually the amautas, were intrusted 
with the history of ,thc em}>ire, and were selected to chronicle the great deeds 
of the reigning Inca, or of his ancestors.** The narrative, thus concocted, could 
be communicated only by oral tradition ; but the quiniis served the chronicler 
to ar/ange the incidents with method and to refresh his memory. The story, 
once treasured up in the mind, was indelibly impressed there by trei|uent repe¬ 
tition. It was repeated by the amauta to his pupils, and in this way history, 
conveyed imrtly by oral tradition and partly by arbitrary signs, was handed 
down from generation to generation, witii sufficient discrepancy of details, but 
with a general conformity of outline to the truth. 

The Peruvian <pii!)us were, doubtless, a wretched .substitute fortliat beautiful 
contrivance, the alpliabet, which, employing a few simple cliaracters as the re¬ 
presentatives of sounds instead of idea", is able to cojivey the most delicate 
shades of thought that ever passed through the mind of man. The Penivian 
invention, indeed, was far below that of the hierogWphics, even below tlie rude 
picture-writing of the Aztecs ; for the latter art, however iucoinpetent to convey 
abstract ideas, could <lepict sensible objects with tolerable accuracy. It is an 
evidence of the total ignorance in Avhicli the two nations remained of each 
other, that the Peruvians should liavc borrowed nothing of the hicroglyphical 
system of the Mexicans, and this, notwithstanding tliat the existence of the 
maguey-plant, ntjarcy in South America might liave furnisJicd them with the 
ve^ material used by the Aztecs forfho construction of their maps.^ 

it is impossible to contemplate without interest the struggles made by 
different nations, as they emerge from barbarism, to supply themselves with 
some visible symbol of thought,—that mysterious agency by which the mind 
of tlie individual may be put in communication with the minds of a whole com- 
innnity. The want o£ such a symbol is itself the greatest impediment to the 
progress of civilization. Vor what is it but to imprison the thought, whicli has 
the elements of immortality, within the bosonioi its author, or of the small 

Rimplp records, hardly credible byoneN\Iio Parle I, lib. 0, rap. m, o.) A vestige of the 

had not seen them.*’ “ Pn aquella ciudod so f|uipus Ik fllill to bo Ibuml in some parts of 

hallaron mncUoci viojos oflciales aiitigiios del I'erii, where the shephordH keep the taliios uf 

Inga, asi do la religion, como del Oovierno, y their numerous flocks by menuK of this antlent 

otva cosa que no pudiera crecr sfno la vlera, aritlimetfc. 

que por hilos y nudos rc hallan llguradas las " (larcllaeso, iibl Rupra. 

leyes, y estatutoa asl de lo uno como de h> ’ <iarciIaa«o, ubi enpra,—Per. de la And. 

otro, y las sucesloncs de los Keyes y tiempo Kcal., MS.—Sarmlcnto, Rolacion. MS , cap. 

quo goveriiaron: y halloso lo que todo esto l».—Vet the quipus niU8t he allowed to hear 

tenian a su cargo^que no fu© poco, y aun tube some rosemblanu* to tbc belU of wampum-- 

.nlgiinaclaridaddeloaeBtntutosqueentiompo made ol coloured beads slning together—in 
de cada uno sc havlan puesto.*’ ^Rol Prim , familiaruseamongthe Xortb American tnbra 
MS.) (See also siurmtento, Rolocion, MS., for commemorating treaties, aud for other 
cap. 9.—Acosta, lib. 6, cap. 8.—Garcllasso, purposes. 
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circle who conic in contact with liini, instead of sending it abroad to give light 
to thousands and to generations yet unborn I Not only is such a symbol an 
essential element of civilization, but it may be assumed as the very criterion 
of civilization; for tho intelhctnnl advancement of a people will keep pace 
pretty Jieai/y with its faci/ities for intellectual communication. ® 

Yet we must be careful not to underrate the real value of the Peruvian 
system, nor to supiiose that the quipus were as awkward an instrument in the 
liand of a practised native as they would be in ours. We know the effect of 
habit in all mechanical operations, and the Spaniards bear constant testimony 
to the adroitness and accuracy oi the Peruvians in this. Their skill is not 
more sumrising than the facility with whkb habit enables us to master the 
contents*! a printed page, comprehending thousands of separate cliaraeters, by 
a single glance, as it were, though each character must require a distinct re¬ 
cognition by the eye, and that, too, without breaking the chain of thoiiglit in 
the reader’s mind. We must not hold the invention of the quipus too lightly, 
when we reflect that they supplied the means of calculation demanded for the 
affairs of a great nation, and tnat, however insufficient, they afforded no little 
help to what aspired to tho credit of literary composition. 

The office of recording the national annals was not wholly confined to the 
ainautas. It was assumed in part by the haravecs^ or poets, who selected tho 
most brilliant incidents for their songs or ballads, which were chanted at 
the royal festivals and at the table of the Inca.^ In this manner a body of 
traditional minstrelsy grew up, like the British and Spanish ballad poetry, by 
means of which the name of many a rude chieftain, that might have perished 
for want of a chronicler, lias been borne down the tide of rustic melody to 
later generations. 

Yet history may be thought not to gain much by this alliance with poetry; 
for the domain m the poet extends over an ideal realm peopled with the 
shado^ forms of fancy, that bear little resemblance to the rude realities of 
life. The Peruvian annals may be deemed to show somewhat of the effects of 
this union, since there is a tinge of the marvellous spread over them down to 
the very latest period, which, like a mist before the reader’s eye, makes it diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between fact and fiction. 

The poet found a convenient instrument for his purposes in tlm beautiful 
Quichua dialect. We have already seen ;the extraordinary measures taken by 
the Incas for propagating their language throughout tneir empire. Thus 
naturalized in the remotest provinces, it became enriched by a variety of 
exotic words and idioms, which, under the influence of the court and of poetic 
culture, if I may so express myself^ was gradually blended, Uke some finished 
mosaic made up of coarse and disjointed materials, into one harmonious whole. 
The Quichua l:^m6 the most comprehensive and various, as well as the moat 
elegant, of the South American dialects.* 


" Dec. de la Aud. Real., MS.—Garcilasso. 
Com. Real., ]’arte 1, Ub. 2, cap. 27.—Tba word 
lt>aravec nlgnliled *• inventor'' or ♦‘finder;’* 
and in bis title, as well as in Ins fnnctionH, 
the mlostrel-poet may remind utt of tbc Kor- 
man Irouiotrt, Oatcilaaeo has traifsiated one 
of the little lyrical pieces of his countrymen. 
It isilghtand lively; but one short specimen 
affords no basis fbr general enCteian). 

° Ondegardo, ttel. Prim., MS.—Sarmlento 
ittstly laments that his conntrymen should 
nave suffered this dialect, which might have 
proT<(d so serviceable In their intoicourse with 


the motley tiibes of the empire, to fait so 
much out of use as it baa done: ** Y con tantu 
digu quo fue barto beneficio para EspaftoloH 
haver esta lengua, pucs podian con ella undar 
por tO(hu partes cu algunas do las quaica yi^ 
se v& perdlendo." Reholon, oSp. ^i. 
According to VeUaoo, the Iiicsa, on arriving 
aith theit conquering legions at quito, were 
astonished find a dialect of the Quichua 
spoken there, although It was unknown over 
much of the Intermediate country; a singular 
fact, if true. (Hist, do Quiio, tom 1. p. 186.) 
The author, a native of tbit country, hao^ 
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Besides the compositions already noticed, tho Peruvians, it is said, showwl 
some talent for theatrical exhibitions; not those barren pantomimes which, 
addressed sim^y to the eye, have formed the ^musement of more than one 
rude nation. Tne Peruvian pieces aspired to the rank of dramatic composi¬ 
tion^ sustained by cbam^ter and dialogue, founded sometimes on themes of 
tragic interest, and at others on such as, from their light and social character, 
belong to comedy.*® Of the execution of these pieces we have now no means 
of judging.* It was probably nide enough, as befitted an nnfomjed people. 
But, whatever may have been the execution, the mere conception of such an 
amusement is a proof of refinement that honourably distinguishes the Peruvian 
from the other American races, wlmse pastime was A\ar, or the ferocioys sports 
that reflect the image of it. 

The intellectual character of the Peruvians, indeed, seems to have been 
marked rather by a tendency to refinement than by those hardier qualities 
which insure success in the severer valks of science. In these they were 
behind several of the senii-civilized nations of the New World. They had 
some acquaintance with geography, so far as related to their own empiic, 
which wa.s indeed extensive ; and they constructed maps witi) lines laised on 
them to denote the bouiuhrics and localities, on a similar principle witli those 
formerly used by the bluid. In astronomy they appear to have made but 
moderate proficiency. They divided the year into twelve lunar months, eacli 
of which, ha\ing its own name, was distinguished by its appropriate festival.** 
They had, also^ weeks, but of wliat length, whetlior of seven, nine, or ten 
days, is uncertain. As their lunar year would necessarily fall short of the true 
time, they rectified their calendar by solar observations made by means of a 
number of cylindrical columns raised ci the high lands round Cuzco, which 
served thcm'for taking azimuths; and uy measm ing their shadows they ascer¬ 
tained the exact times of the solstices. The period of the equinoxes they 
determined by the help of a solitary pillar, or gnomon, placed in the centre of 
a circle, w^hich wus described in the aiea of the gieat temple and traversed by 
a diameter that was drawn from east to west. When the shadow's w'ere 
sparcely visible under the noontide rays of the sun, they said that “the god 
sat with all his light upon the column.^'*® Quito, whicJi lay immediately 
under the equator, where the vertical rays of the sun threw no shadow at 
noon, was held in especial veneration as the favoured abode of the great <leity. 
The period of the equinoxes was celebrateti by public rejoicings. The pillar 


acrdM to somo rare sources of information; 
and hlA curious volumes show an Intimate 
analogr l>etweon the science and social Insti¬ 
tutions of the people of Quito and Peru. Yet 
his book betrajsan obvious anxiety to set the 
pretensions oi his own country In the most 
imposing point of view, and he frequently 
haziudB asset tions with a confidence that is 
not well calculated to secure that of his 
readers. 

Garcllasso, Com. Peal. nbl supra. 


" Ondegardo, Rel. Prim., MS.—Fcmander, 
^ho differs ftom roost autborittes In dating 
the commencement of the year from June. 

S ^estbe imTnesof the several months, with 
elr appropridtc.occup itloiis. Hist, del Peru. 
Parte 2. Iib. 3. cap. 10. 

*** Oarcilasso, Com. Heal. Parle 1. lib. 2. 
cap, 22-26.—Tho Spanish conquerors threw 
down these pillars, as sa\ouring of idolatry 
111 the Indians. Which of the iwo wore best 
entitled to the name of barbarians ? 


* [Dr. Vincente I^opez speaks of two speci¬ 
mens of this dramatic literature, preserved, 
m an altered form, by Spanish tradition,—the 
Apu-Ollantay and the The 

latter, he says, contains entire rulca which 
are evidently of Spanish and Catholic origin. 
To the former be®is Inclined to ascribe a 
greater degree of genuineness; though ita 


authenticity has been altogether dented, nnd 
its composition ascribed to J)r. Valdez. (Lea 
Paces aryennes du Pdrou, pp. 326-329.) An 
English translation of it has been published 
by Mr. Markham, under the title of ** Ollanta. 
an Ancient Ynca Drama (London, 1871).-* 
Eo ] 
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was ci’owucil by tho golden chair of the Sun, and both then and at the solstices 
the columns were liimg with garlands, and offerings of flowers and fruits 
were made, while high festival was kept throughout the empire. J3y these 
periods the Peruvians regulated their religious rites an<l ccreinoiiial and pre¬ 
scribed the nature of tlieir agricultural labours. The year itself took its 
departure from the date of the winter solstice.*® 

This meagre account embraces nearly all that has come down to us of 
Peruvian astronomy. It may seem strange that a nation which has pro¬ 
ceeded thus far iu'its observations should have gone no farther, and that, 
notwithstanding its general advance in civilization, it should in this science 
have faflen so far short not only of tho Mexicans, l)ut of lb*- Miiyscas, in¬ 
habiting the same elevated regions of the great southern plateau with them¬ 
selves. These latter regulated their calendar on the same general plan of 
cycles and periodical series as the Aztecs, approaching yet nearei' to tho 
system pursued by tire people of Asia.*^ 

It miglit have "been expected that the Incas, tbo boasted cliildron of the 
Run, would have made a particular study of tho phenomena of tho lufavens 
and have constructed a calendar on principles as scientific as that of their 
serni-civilized neighbours. One historian, indeed, assures us that they threw 
their years into cycles of ten, a Imndred, and a thousand years, and that by 
these cycles they regulated their chronology,*® But this assertion—not ini- 
pvolmble in itself -rests on a writer but little gifted with tho spirit of criticism, 
and is counterbalanced by tlu*, silence of every higher and earlier authority, 
as well as by the absence of any monument, like those found among other 
American nations, to attest the existence of such a calendar. The inferiority 
of the Peruvians may bo, perhaps, in part explained by the fact of their 
priesthood being drawn exclusively from tho body of the Incas, a privileged 
order of Jiobility, who had no need, by the assumption of superior learning, to 
fence themselves round fnuji the approaches of the vulgar. The little true 
science possessed by the Aztec priest supplied luiu Avith a key to unlock tho 
mysteries of the heavens, and the false system of astrology which he built 
upon it gave him credit as a being avIio had something nf divinity in his own 
nature. But the Inca noble Avas divine by birtli. The illusory study of 
astrology, so captivating to the unenlightened mind, engaged no shaie of his 
attention. The only persons in Peru who claimed the poAver of reading the 
mysterious future Avere the diviners, men Avho, combining Avith their preten¬ 
sions some skill in the healing art, resembled the conjurers found among many 
of the Indian tribes. But tlie office was held in little repute, except among 


'' Betanzos, Nar. do Ion Ingas, MS., cap. 16. 
- Sarmiento, Relacio»i, MS,,cap. 23 —Acosta, 
lib. C, cap. 3.—The niost celebrated gnomon 
in Knrope, that raised on the dome of tho 
inetropoUtan church of Floiencc, was erected 
by the famous Toscanelli—for the purpose of 
dcterniiniTig the Bolstices, and regulating tho 
festivals of the Church—about the year 1468; 
perhaps at no very distant date from that of 
the flimilar astronomical contrivance of tho 
American ludlan. Seo Tiraboechi, llistorla 
della Lettcratura lialiana, torn. vi. Hb. 2, cap. 
3, 8€C 38. 

** A tolerably meagre account—yet as full, 
probably, as autborities could warrant—of t his 
rnteresting people lias been given by Pledra- 
bUa, Uishop of Panamd, in tbo first tfvo Hooks 
of hts Hlstoria general de las Conqul^tos del 


nuevofcegno do Uranada (Madrid, 1688).—M. 
do liumlxildt was fortunate in obtaining a 
MS , coTU])OMed by a Spanish ecclesiastic resi¬ 
dent in Santa Fe de Bo^td, in relation to the 
Muysca calendar, of which the IVussian phi-* 
losophcr bas given a lar^e and luminous 
analys's. Vues dos CordlUeres, p. 244. 

Muntesinns, Mem. antiguas, MxS.,'lib. 2, 
cap. 7.<—*'licuov6 la computacion de los 
Uciupos, quo sc Iba perdlemlo, y ne contaron 
oil Au Eeynado los aftos por 365 dias y sets 
horas; it k ' afios afiadio decadasdcdicz afioz, 
C\ coda diez dccadas una centuria de lOU afios, 
y d coda diez centurias una capachoata 6 Ju- 
tiphuacan, quo son luOO afios, quo quicrcdcclr 
cl grande afio del Sol; aslcontaban los aiglps 
y los Hucesos momorablcs de sue Keyes,'* 
Ibid., loc. cit. 
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the lower r];isi^os, and was abiindonod to those whose age and infiruiity dis- 
qualifieil them for the real business of lifc.^** 

. The Peruvians had knowledge of one or two constellations, and watched the 
motions of thq, planet Venus, to which, as we have seen, tliey dedicated altars, 
lint their ignorsiuce of the tirst principles of astronomical science is sliowu by 
their ideas of eclipses, which they supposed denoted some groiit derangement 
of the planet; and when the mooii laboured und(*r one oi these mysterious 
infirmities they sounded their instruments, and filled the air with shouts and 
lamentations, to runso her from her lethargy. tSuch jnierile conceits as these 
form a striking contrast with the real knowledge of tho iMexicans,as displayed 
in their hieroglyphical maps, in whiSh the true anise of this phenomenon is 
plainly dcpicteJ.*^ 

Rut, if Jess successful in exploring the heavens, the Incas must be «admitted 
to have surpassed every other American race in their dominion over the eartlt 
Husbandry was pursued by tliem on principles tliat may be truly called 
scientific. It was the basis of their political institutions. Having no foreign 
commence, it was agriculture tliat furnisheil them with the nicaiis of their 
internal exchanges, their siibsisteiiCe, and their revenues. We luTve seen their 
reniarkable provisions for distributing tho land in erpial shares among the 
people, while they retiuired every nran, except the privileged orders, to assist 
in its cultivation. The Inca himself did not disdain tn set the example. On 
one of the great annual festivals ho pror^x'drul to the environs of Ouzeo, 
attended by Iris court, and, in tire prestMice of all the people, turned up the 
earth with a golden plough, -or an instiumcnt that served as siicli,—thus 
consecrating the occupation of the husbanilinan as one worthy to he followed 
by the Children of tho Sun.’* 

The patronage of the government did not stop with this cheap dispLay of 
royal condescension, but was shown in tlie most eilicient measures for facili¬ 
tating the labours of tho husbandman. .Much of the country along the sea- 
coast suffered from want of water, as little or no rain fell there, ana the few 
streams, in their short and hui ried course from the mountains, exerted only a 
very Iiiiiit(Hl influence on theivide cxt('nt of territory. The soil, it is true, was 
for the most part sandy and sterile ; but many places were capable of being 
reclaimed, and, indeed, needed only to be properly irrigated to be susceptible 
of extraordinary production. To these 'spots water was conveyed by means of 
canals and subterraneous a^jueducts executed on a noble scale. They (consisted 
of large slabs of freestone nicely fitted together without cement, and discharged 
a volume of water sufficient, by means of latent ducts or sluices, to moisten the 
lands in the lower level, through which they passed. Some of these aqueducts 
were of great length. One that traversed the district of Condesuyu measured 
between four and five hundred miles. They were brought from some elevated 
lake or natural reservoir in the heart of the liiountains, and were fed at intervals 

** Ann! mismo Ics hicieron sofialargento nobles, also it Koems, At. tlii.s high festival, 
parahochiw'rosquctamblonesentreelios.oflcio imitated the example of Ibeir master. “Pa- 
publicoy conoscido cu todos. . . . losdipnta- sadas todas las fioBtas, cn la ultima llcvavan 

doH para pHo no lo tenian por travajo, por quo TnuehoK arados do marioH, los quales autlgaa- 

ningano podia tener semojantc ofiefo como los monte heran do oro; 1 echos los ofleios, tomava 

diclios slno fucBcn vIcJor 6 viejon, y personas el Inga un arado 1 enmenzava con el a rornpev 
InavileR para travajar, como mancos. cojos d la tlorro, i lo mismo los doman'Roilorcs, para 
roDtrechofl, y gente asl & qulen faltava las que dcalli adolonto ontoilosusoftorlo hicioscit 

fuerzas para clIo.” Ondogardo, Itol. Kog., lo inismo, I sm quo el Inga hJeiese esto no 

MS. ' avia Indio quo omsc romper la tierra, nl pen- 

*’ See Codex Tel.-Kemonsis, Pail 4, PI. savan que produjosc si el Inga no larompla 
22, ap.ADtiqultics of Mexico, vol.i.,fjondon, prinicro i osto vaRte quanto d los fiestas.” 

jh 29 . Conq. t Pob. del Pirn, ms. 

*’* .Sormlento, ReUcion, cap. 16.—The 
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by otlur biifsiiis wliich hiy iii their route along the slopes of the sierra. In this 
descent a nassago was sometimes to bo opened through rocks,—and this with¬ 
out the aiu of iron tools; impracticable mountains were to be turned, rivers 
and marshes to be crossed; in short, the same obstacles were to be eucountei e.l 
as in the construction of their mighty roads. ‘ But the Peruvhins seemed to 
take pleasure in wrestling with the diriiculties ot nature. Near Caxamarca a 
tunnel is still visible which they excavated in the mountains to give an outlet 
to the waters of a lake when thc^e rose to a hciglit in the rainy seasons that 
threatene{l the country with inundation. 

Most of these benehcent works ot the Incas were suffered to go to decay by 
their Spanish conquerors. In some spoils the waters are still left to How in 
their silent, subterraneous channels, wliose windings and who^^o sources have 
been alike uuexnloreil. Others, though partially dilapidated, ami closed up 
with rubbish and the rank vegetation of the soil, still betray their cOtir.^e by 
occasional patches of fertility. Such are the remains in the valley of Nasca, a 
fruitful spot that lies hctweeii long tracts of desert; where the ancient water- 
coiuses of the Incas, measining lour or five feet in depth by three in wirlth, 
and formed of large blocks oi unceiiicnted masonry, are conducted fiom an 
unknown distance. 

The greatest care was hikeu that every occupant of the land through which 
these streams passed sliould enjoy the benefit of them. Thc([uantity of water 
allotted to each was prescribed by law ; and royal overseers superintended the 
ilistribution and saw that it was faithfully applied to the irrigation of the 
ground.^® 

The Peruvians showed a similar spirit of enterprise in their schemes for 
introducing cultivation into the mountainous parU of their domain, ilany of 
the hills, tliough covered with a strong soil, weie too precipitous to be tilled. 
These they cut into terraces, faced with rough stone, diminishing in regular 
gradation towai’ds the summit; so that, while the lower strip, or anden, as it 
Avas called by the Spaniards, tliat belted round the base of the mountain, 
might comprehend hundreds of acres, the uppermost was only large enough to 
accommodate a few roAVs of Indian corn,®* Some of the eminences presented 
such a mass of solid rock that after being heAvn into terraces they -were obliged 
to bo covered deep with earth before they could serve the inirposo of the 
husbandman. With snch patient toil did the Peruvians combat the formi¬ 
dable obstacles presented by the face of their countiy! Without the use of tlie 
tools or the macliinejy familiar to the European, each incbvidual could have 
done little ; but acting in large masses, and under a common direction, they 
Avere enabled by indefatigable perseverance to achieve results to have attempted 
Avliich might have filled even tJie European with dismay.®* 

Sarmiento, llo'adon, MS., cnp. 21.—Oar- MeinolrB of Oen. Miller, vol. 11. p. 220. 

cliasso. Com. Ueai., Tarte 1, lib. &, cap. 24 — Miller supposes that it was from these 

.Stevenson, Narrative of a 'J’wenty Years' athat the Spaniards fcave the name of 

iteshiencein South America (London, 1829), Andes to tbo South American Cordilleras, 

vol. 1. p. 412; il. pp. 173, 174.—**SacauaQ (McmoirsofCen. Miller, vol. ii. p. 219.) Hut 

acpquios en cabos y por partes que es cusa the name is older than the Couquest, accurd- 

estraha aflrmar lo: porquo las ecliauan pur ing to Uarcllasso, who traces it to AnU^ the 

lu^^arcs altos y haxos: y por ladcras do )os name of a province that lay cast of Cuzco. 

cahe^oB y lialdas de sierras q otan eii los ' (Cunir Heal.»Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 11.) 
valleH: y por olios mismos atrauiosban nui* the wprd for jpopper, which was found abuti- 

chas: uiias i>or una parte,^ otras por otru, dant In certain quarter! of the country, may 

que es gran delectacio 4:amlDar por aqucLlos luive suggested the name of the province, if 

Valles: porque pareco que se anda outre hu- not Immediately that of the mountains, 

oilasy tiorestas lienas de frescuras." Cie7.a Memoirs of Gen. Miller, ubi supra.— 

de l.fon, Cronica, cap. 66. Garcflasso, Com. Iteal, Paite 1, 1|U cap. 1, 

Pedro plwirro, i>PHcub. y Couq , MS.— 
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lij thesAme spirit of economical husbandry which redeemed the rocky sierra 
from the curse of sterility, they dn^^ below the arid soil of the valleys and 
sought for A stratum where some natural inoistuiv} might be found. These 
excavations, called by the Spanbrds hojfas^ or “pits,” were made on a great 
scale, comprehending frequently more than an acre, sunk to the depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and fejiced round within by a wall of adohe^^ or oricks 
Iwiked in the sun. The bottom of the excavation, >\oll prepared by a ricli 
manure of the sardines,—a small fish obtained in vast quantities afong the 
coast,—was planted with sonic kind of grain or vegetable.®^ 

The Peruvian farmers were well acquainted with the different kinds of 
manures, and made large use of tht^m ; a circumstance rare in the rich lands 
of the tropics, and probably not elsewhere bractised by the rude tribes of 
America. They made great use of guano^ the valuable deposit of sea-fowl, 
that has attracted so much attention of late from the agriculturists botli of 
Europe and of our own country, and the stimulating and iiutritious properties 
of wliicli the Indians perfectly appreciated. This was found in such immense 
quantide-s on many of the little inlands along the coast as to have the appear¬ 
ance 01 lofty hills, which, covered with a w'hite saline incrustation, led the 
Conquerors to gi\cthem (lie name of the sierra or “snowy momi- 

taiiis,” 

The Incas took tlicir usual precautions for securing the benefits of this 
important article to the husbandman. They assigned tlie small islands on 
the coast to the use of the resi)ective districts which lay adjacent to them. 
When the i&lniul was large, it was distributed among several districts, and the 
boundaries for each were elei^riy defined. All encroachment on the rights of 
another was severely punislied. And Viey secured the preservation of the 
fowl by penalties as stern as those by which the Norman tyrants of England 
protected their oavu game. No one w’as allowed to set foot on the island 
during the season for breeding, under imin of death : and to kill the birds at 
any time wa'< ))unislied in the like manner.®* 

With this advancement in agricultural science, the Perii\iaus might lo 
supposed to have had some knowledge of the plough, in such general use 
amojig the primitive nations of the Eastern continent. Jiut they liad ncitlier 
the iron ploughslnirc of the Old World, nor liad they animals for draught, 
which, indeed, were nowhere found in the New. 'i'he instrument which tiuy 
used was a strong, sharp-pointed stake, traversed by a horizontal niece, ten (U* 
twelve inches from the point, on which the ploughman might set Ids foot and 
foi'ce it into the ground. Six or eight strong Uien w'ere attached by ropes to 
the stake, and dragged it forcibly along,- pulling together, and keeping time 
as they moved by chanting tlieir national songs, in whicli they were accom¬ 
panied. ]»y the women who folloived in their train, to break up the sods with 
their rakes. The mellow soil ottered alight resistance; and the labourer, by 
long practice, acquired a dexterity which enabled him to turn up the groiuul 
to the requisite depth with astonishing facility. This substitute for the 
plough was but a clumsy contrivance; yet it is curious as the only specimen 
of the kind among the American aborigines, and was periiaps not much in¬ 
ferior to the wooden instrument introduced in its stead by the European 
conquerors.** * 


OlcM de Lcon> Oronlca, cop. 73.—The r<^ 
mains of these ancient excavations stiU excite 
the wonder of the modern traveller. See 
Stevenson, Rpsidence In South Amoiica, Vol. 
1. p. 359.-'Also McCuUoh, Ueseftrcbi's !>• 


Acosta, lib. 4, c&p. 36.—Garcilasso, Cpm. 
Real., Parte i, lih. 6, cap. 3. 

(farcitasso, Cum. Rea!., r.n'te 1, Ub. 0, 
cap. 3. 
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.It was frequently the policy of the Incas, after providing a deserted tract 
with the means for irrigation and tlms fitting it for the labours of the hus- 
baiidninn, to transpLant there a colony of vdtunaesy who brought it under 
cultivation by raising the brops best suited to the soil. While the peculiar 
character and capacity of the lands were thus consulted, a means of exchange 
of the different products was afforded to the neighbouring provinces, which, 
from the formation of the country, varied much more than usual within the 
same liiiiits. To facilitate these agricultural exchanges, fairs were instituted, 
which took place three times a month in some of the most populous places, 
wliere, as money was unknown, a rude kind of commerce was kept up hy the 
barter of their respective products. Thc^ fairs afforded so many holidays for 
the relaxation of the industrious labourer. 

Such were the expedients adopted by the Incas for the improvement of 
their territory; and, although imperfect, tliey must be allowed to show an 
acquaintance with the jirinciples ot iigricullural science that give* them some 
claim to the lank of a civilized people. Under their patient and discrimi¬ 
nating culture, every inch of good soil was tasked to its greatest power of 
production; while the most unpromising spots wore compiled to contribute 
something to the subsistence of the people. Everywhere the land teemed with 
evidence of agricultural wealth, from the smiling valleys along the coast to 
the terraced steeps of tlie sierra, which, rising into pyramids of verdure, glowed 
Avith all the sph'ndoiirs of tropical vegetation. 

The formation of the country was particularly favoumhle, as already 
remarked, to an infinite variety of [iroducts, not so much from its extent as 
from its various elevations, which, more remarkable even than those in Mexico, 
comprehend every degree of latitude from the equator to the polar regions. 
Yet, though the temnenxtiire changes in this region with the degree of eleva¬ 
tion, it remains nearly the same in the same spots throudiout the year : and 
the inhabitant feels ilono of those grateful vicissitudes of season Avliicli belong 
to tlie teuinerate latituflcs of the globe. Thus, while the summer lies in full 
poArer on the burning regions of tiie palm and Uie cocoa-tree that fringe the 
borders of the ocean, the broad surface of the tixble-laud blooms Avitli the 
freshness of perjxitual spring, and the higher suiumits of the Cordillems are 
Avliite Avitli everlasting Avinter. 

The Peruvians turned tliis fixed variety of climate, if I may so say, to the 
Ijest account, by cultivating the ju'oductions appropriate to ^ach; and they 
jiarticularly directed their attention to those which afforded the most nutri¬ 
ment to man. Thus, in the lower level Avere to be found the cassixva-tree and 
the banana, that bountiful plant, Avhicli beems to have relieved man from the 
primeval curse—if it Avere not rather a blessing—of toiling for his sustenance.^’ 
As the banana faded from the landscape, a good substitute Avas found in the 
maize, the great agricultural staple of both the iiortliern and southern divisions 
of the Amerio^an continent, and which, after its exportation to the Old World, 
spread so rapidly there as to suggest the idea of its being indigenous to it."* 


Saroiicnto, Rol., MS., cap. 19.—Garci- 
la8so, Com. Real., Parto l,lib. o, rap. aO; lib. 
7, cap. 1.—Herrera, lliat. gen., dec. 5, lib. 4, 
cap. a. 

The prolific proportic^ of the banana are 
sbown by M. de Humboldt, wl^ BtaU's that 
its productiveness, as compared with that of 
wheat, is as 133 to l, and with that of the 
potato, AS 44 to 1. (Kssai politique sur lo 
Royaatuo dc la Kouvclle-lCspagne, Paris, 
] H21, tom. it. p. 389.) It ib a ndbtake to bui>- 


pose Unit this plant was not Indigenous to 
South America. The banana-leaf has been* 
freqiunitiy found in ancient Peruvian tomb^. 

Tho misnomer of ble lU Tarquie shows 
flic popular crrtjr. Yet the rapidity ol its dif¬ 
fusion throUt h Europe and A^ia utter this 
fliscovery of America is of itself sufficient to 
show that it could not have been indigenous 
to the CM World and have so long remaiuod 
generally unknown there. 
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The Pcnivians weie well acquainted with the diffeient modes of prepaiing this 
useful vegetable, though it seems they did not use it for biead, except at 
festivals; and they extracted a soit of lioney fiom the stalk, and luade an 
intoxicating liquor fiom the fciinentcd grain, to^hich, like the Aztecs, they 
weie iminodei^teiy adduted*® 

The teinpeiate climate of the table land furnished them with the maguey, 
agcfve Amuioatuty many of the extraoulinary qualities of which they com 
mehended, tliougli not its most inipoi taut one of aftorduig a mateiial for papei 
Tobacco, too, was among the products of this elevated region Yet the 
Peiuvians ditteied fiom eveiy other Indian nation to wliom it was known, by 
using it only foi medicinal piupose*^ m the form of snufi They may have 
found a substitute foi its nan otic qualitu^s in the coc.i (Et tfthtoxylinn Pent 
vutn}tm)y 01 cHCdy as called by the natives This is a shrub which glows to 
the height of a man G'lie leaves when gathered aie dued m the '»un, and, 
being mixed with a little lime, foim apieparatiou foi chewing, much like the 
betel leaf of the East With a small supply of this cuc*i in ms pouch, and a 
handful of loasted inai/e, the Pemvian liufian of oui tune pei forms his weau- 
some jouiacys, day .ifter day, witliout fatigue, or, at least, without complaint 
Even food the most mvuroiating is less giateful to him than his loved 
narcotic Undei the liu is, it is said to lixve been cvflusivcly lescived foi 
the noble oideis If so, tlic people gained one luxuiy by the Conquest; and 
aftci that peiiod it wis so e\ti nsively used by them that this aiticle coiisti 
tuted a most ii'ipoitvit item of tne coloniil levetuic of Spam ” Yet, with the 
soothing < h.ums of au opiate, this weed so much vaunted by the natives, when 
used to exetss, is said to bo attended with all the mi^'Chicvou-^ edccts of habitual 

lUtOXKittlOll ^ 

lli^hei up on the slopes ot the Coulil las, beyond tlie Imnts of the maize 
and of the giam beaiing some lesemblante to ncc, and largely 

cultivated by the Indians, -was to be found the potato, tlie mtiodnction of 
whuh into Euiope has made an eia iii the histoi> of agnciiltuic Whethei 
mdi^^enous to i'eiu, oi impoited fiom the neighl)ounm> country of Chili, it 
foirned the great staple of the inoie elevited plains, undei the Incas, ind its 
cultiue was continued to a hiuht m the equatorial legions which leadied 
many thousand ftet above the limits of ]»oipetual snow in the tcmpeiatc 
lititudes of Euiope Wi'd sjiccimeus of the ve.5etablc might be seen still 


A<usta lib 4, cup 10—Tlie saccbariiu 
muter coutuinul lu the nmtz< stalk is much 
m tropical ountnes thvu m more 
uurtlMiu Htitu Ics bo that the natives in the 
f^rnitr maybe scpti sjmctirmsMiLkiug it like 
the hugur canc On kinl cf the fermonud 
liquori* sora mad^ from the corn was uf such 
Ktr<ngth that thi use ut it was foibuhiin by 
the Incas at least to tlic common people 
Ihoi lojiinaions do lut seem to hivt been 
obeyed ho implicitly hi t)tU Instance us 
usual 

UarcilasBO, Com IvmI , Parte 1, 1 b 2, 
cap 2'i 

‘ The pungent leaf of the h^tel Ia In like 
manner mixed with lime when chevvrd 
(Hphinstono, History of India London, 1841, 
vol 1 p 331 ) The similunty of this social 
indulgence, iu the remote East and \\ ent, is 
singular 

Ondegaido, Rcl Se^ MS—.Acosta bb 
4, cap —Stevenson, Kesldvijce m South 


Ainuica, vol ii p 6J —(lera de Jxon Cro- 
nl< s, cap SO 

A travtUu (ConppiRV notlcid In thi 
I orLign Quarteily view (N » i"') expatiat^H 
on the malignant cDects ol tlu habitual use 
rf the C7«ra, as v< ry simiUr to those produced 
on the chewer nf opium Strange that such 
baneful pioptilies Hinuli not lx tlu subject 
of more frequent comment with tlui \intcrs* 
1 do not rcuumb i to have seen them even 
adverted to 

* Malt! Ih nn bo ik sh —The potato, found 
by the early diseoveieis in Chili, Peru, New 
Granada, anl all along the CordlUeraa of 
South America, was unknown in Mexico,— 
an additional pioot of tin entire iguoranco lu 
which the respectii e nations of the two conti¬ 
nents remained of one another M do Hym- 
boldt who has bestowed much attention on 
the earl} history of this vegetable, which has 
everted so impoitant an i iflu nco on Euro¬ 
pean society, supposes that the cultivation of 
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higher springing up si>ontaued\isl^ ^inidst the stunted shrubs that clothed 
the lofty sides of'the Cordilleras, till these gradually subsided into the mosses 
and the short yellow grass^^yona^, which, like a golden carp,et, was unrolled 
around the base of the mighty cones, that rose far into the regions of eternal 
silence, covered with the snows of centuries.*^ 


CHAPTEl^l V. 


rKRUVl4N SHEEP—GU12A.T HUNTS—MANUPACTURES—MEOIIAXICAL VilCJlL- 

AHOHlTE(’TURE—UONCLUniNO REFLECTIONS, 


A NATION which had made such pregiess in agriculture might be reasonably 
expected to have made also some proficiency m the mechanical arts,—esi>e- 
cially when, as in the case of the Peruvians, their agricultural econojijy de^ 
manded in itself no inconsiderable degree of mechanical skill. Amon^ most 
nations, progress in manufactures lias been found to have an intimate con¬ 
nection with the progress of husbandry. Both aits are directed t6 the safne 
great object of supplying the necessaries, the comforts, or, in a more refined 
condition of socieW, the luxuries, of life; andtlfhen tlie one is brought to a 
perfection that infers a certain advance in civilization, the other must iiatu- 
rally find a corresiiondliig development under the increasing demands and 
capacities of siicli a state. The subjccts^f the Incas, in their ratieut^aud 
tranquil devotion to the move humble occupations of industry wnich bound 
them to their native Si>il, Uire greater resemblance to the Oriental nations, as 
the Hindoos and Chinese, than they bore to tlie niembors of the giertt Anglo- 
Saxon family, wliose liaiJy temper has driven them to seek their fortunes on 
the stormy ocean and to open a commerce with the mo'-t distantj^*egions Of 
the globe. Tlie Penmans, tliough lining a long extent of sea-coast, had no 
foreign commerce. 

They had ^peculiar advantages for domestic manufacture in a material iii- 
coniparably superior to anytliing posses.sed by the other races of the Western 
continent. They found a good substitute for linen in a fabric which, like 
the Aztecs, they" knew how to weave frotn the tougli. thread'of the maguey. 
Cotton grew luxuriantly on the low, sultiy level of the coast, and furm.sh^l 
them with a clothing suitable to the milder latitudes of the country. But 
from the Hama and the kindred sije<'ies of Peruvian sheep they obtained a 
fleece adapted to the coWer climate of the taWe-land, “more estimable ” to 
quote the language of a well-informed writer, “ than the down of Uie Canadian 
beaver, the fleece of the brebis des CalmouckSy or of the Syrian goat.” * 


H In Virginia, where it wa« known to the 
early planters, must have been originally 
Uerlv’ed from the Soutliorii Spainsli colonics, 
Kssai politique, tom. il. p. 46i. 

While Peru, under the Tiicos, could 
boost these indigenous products, and many 
otliars less familiar to the Kuropeati, it was 
unaoquainted with several, of jyeat Import- 
aiuie, vihicb, since the Conquest, ha\ c thiivou 
there as on their natural soil. 8uch are tho 
oHve, the grape, the fig, the apple, the orange, 
the sugar-cane. None of the cereal grains of 
the Old Woild weie found there. Tii' 


wheat wan introduced bv a Spanish hdy of 
TiuxiUo, who took greut pains to diSbemlnate 
it ainoijg the colonists, of which the govern¬ 
ment, to its credit, )vaB not unmindful. Her 
name was MaiU de Escobar, history, which 
Is so much occupied with celebraiing the 
scourges of humsmy, should take pl^ure 
ill commemorating one of Its real benefactors. 

* Walton, Histprical ands Descriptive Ac¬ 
count of Uie Pernvian Sheep (London, 1811 ), 
]). llS. Thisiuriter's comparison la dtfected 
to the wool of the vicufla, the most cstoemi d 
<»f the g^nus for its fleece.* 



. -PERUVIAN*SHEEP. « 

4. Ot ti'io four varieties of tbo Penivian «h^pf llama, ihe one most fami- 
Iwl^lciiqwn, is the least valuable on account of its wool. It i« chiefly em- 
^ ptoy^ ai a beast of burden, for which, althougsit is somewhat larger thau 
any the otitor varieties, its diminutive size and^trength would seem to dis- 
qi^^lify It carries a load of little more than a bundled pounds, and (^nnot 
mVel abbvq^^ree or four leagues in a dary. But all this is compensated ^ 
th^ittl^cale and cost required for Its management and its maintenance, ft 
ofc u^^i 

. * 1 


er teiluires to be snod; and the load laid upon its back rests securely in 
bed 01 wool, without the aid of mrth or saddle. The llamas move in troojp^ 
of flye hundred or even a Ihonsanu, And thus, though each individual carries 
hut little, the aggregate is oonsidorqble. The whole caravan travels on at its 
rdmlar pace, passing the night in the open air without sphering from the 
coldest temperature, and marching in perfect order and in obedience to the 
voice of tl^e (liiver. It is only tVhen overloaded that the spirited little animal 
*■ refuses to stir, and neither blows nor caresses can induce him to rise from the 
ground. He is as sturdy in asserting hii riglits on this occasion as he is 
iiMially docile and unresisting;:*^ . 

% ^ho employment of domestic animals distinguished the Peruvians from the 
other racfs of tlie New World, economy of human labour by the sub- 

^ stitution of the brute is an iinporlBnt o'^Mueut of civilization, inferior only to 
"what is gained by the substitution of machinery for both. Yet the ancient 
Peruvians seem to have made much less account of it than their Spanish con- 
mmrOrs, and to have valued the IJama, in common with tlie other animals of 
tnat geinis, chiefly for its fleece. Immense lierds of tliese “large cattle,” as 
'tney‘werdralled, and of the “ smaller cattle,” ^ or afjHtcas^ were held by the 
govemuieiit, as already noticed, and placed under the direction of shciiherds, 
who coiulucted them from one quarter of the country to another, according to 
the changes of the season. These migrations were regulated with all the pre¬ 
cision with which the code of the mesta detei mined the migration of the vast 
merino flocks ii^ Spain'; and the Conquerors, when they landed in Peru, were 
amazed at finding a mce of animals so similar to their own in properties and 
habits, and under the'control of a system of legislation which might seem to 
have been imported from their native land.^ 

Blit tlio 1 idlest store of wool w^as obtained, not from these domesticated 
animals, but f^’otn tlie two other species, the hauiurcos and the vicunn^j which 
roamed in native freedom over the frozen ranges of the Cordilleras; where 
not unfrcquently they might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks which no 
living thl^ inhabits Save tiio condor, the huge .bird of the Andes, whose 
broad pinions bear him up in the atmosphere to the height of more tlian 


* Walton, ilist. and Desenp. Account of 
tbo pomvlanSheep, p. 33, otKeq.—QarcUasso, 
Com. Keai., Parte 1, llb.iS, cap. 16 —Acosta, 
Ub.% cap. 41.-^Llama, according to Garci- 
laiwo do la Vega^ N a Peruvian word elgnlfy- 
(toia., ubi mp'raO The nafivea 
fin milk from tfaMr domostlMted antmale; 
nor was milk used, I believe^ by any tribe on 
tfab American continent.^ 

' 0"anAd9 maior, gan<ndo nt<noi\ 


* Tbo Judicious Ondegardo emphatically 
rcromtiienda the adoption of mapy of these 
regulations by the Hpanish governmept, as 
P^uharly suited to the Exigencies of the 
natives* **£n eeto de los ganados parescld 
haber hecho muebas constituclonea en dlfie- 
rentes tlempos e algunas tan utiles 6 piove- 
rhosas para su conservaclon qne convendria 
i^e tamblen ^uardasen agora." Uei. Seg.« 
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twenty thou and foot aI»o\r tho lovel of the soi fu tlic>e in^v^eil pti'stnies, 
"the flock WJtlioiit a fold iinds surhutnt susttniiue hi the //t/?/', fi STiPcies 
of glass wijTch IS found scaftLicd .ill along the ^nat iidge of t/ie (V)ulilleias, 
hoin the equator to tlie soiithoin limits of Patagonia And ca^fc the&o limits 
define tlie to iitoiy tiaversod by the Penivian sheer), which laicly, if evei, 
ventme noith of the line, it seems not impiobiible that thi'. mysteiious little 
plant IS so import int to then e\istence that tt'O ah once of it is the piinoipal 
reason why they have not ponettatecl to the noitlieia latitudes of Quito and 
New Granada ® 

But, altlioiigh thus loaming Mitlioiit a piastci ovei the houuIVss wastes of 
the Couhlleias, the Peuivian peasant was hcvli allowed tb hunt tl wild 
animals, which wore protected by Ihans as seveie as wcue the sleek lieius that 
glared on the moic (aUi\ated slopes of the platiaii The wild game of the 
^icst and the mountain was as much the piopert> of th(» g »veinmont as if 
it had been e iclosed within a paik oi penned within a fold ^ U was only on 
stated occ*i ions, at the .,ieat luints which took place once a >eai, undei tlio 
pcisonal siipeiinteiuleiue of the Inca oi hi i)iincipal oflictis, that tlw* game 
was allow* d to be taken d’lu sc hunts wete not lepeatc d in the ^aine quartet 
of the counli> ofteiui thin ome in foui yc ii , that time mu,ht be allowed 
for the waste occasioned bv them to be lejih nished At the appointed time, 
all those luing m the distiut and its ne^hhomhood, to the nuinliei, it might 
be, of fifty Oi i\t> thou and ni(n,’*weu disliibutecl lound, m* as to foim a 
coidon of imuHnse extent, Unit should emhiace llic whole country which was 
to be hunted nvci ddu men weio aimed with lon^ polc" and spcais, with 
•which they lieat up gam* of evciy <lesciiptioa linking in tho woods, the 
valle}b, and the monntaiii'', kilhn^ tlie beasts «>f ]iiey without nioicy, and 
driving the othei>, cousistm^ ch ctly of the dt(i of the ctnintiy, mid the 
fmanacos and ticuiias, towaids the ccntie of the wide extended ciiclc ; until, 
as this gra*lnally couti it ted, the fiiiud inhabitant - of the foiest wcio coiu'en 
tiated on some spicious plain, wheie the eye of tlio luintei nn^ht range freely 
over his \ietims, wJm found no place foi slielhn oi escape 

■The male deei ami 'ome of die coaisti kind *)f the PciiiiJii'i sheep were 
i>laughteicd; then skins wtie ic'^oived foi the vauous iisofiil mauufa*tuios to 
whim they aio ouhnaiily applied, anr^theu fle^h, cut into tiun slices, was 
distnbuteu among the people, who convciteu it into chatqvi^ tho dimd meat 
of the counti}, which constituted then tho sole, as it has since the pimcipal, 
auiinal food of tho lowoi desses oi Peiu ** 

But neaily the vholc of the sh^'"]), ainouuting usually to thiiiy or foity 
thousand,01 cvenalaigci mimbc i, aitci bewg caiifiilly shcaied, weie suflei^ 
to oseape and legam llunr sohtaiy haunts amon., the mounttuns The wool 
thus collected was deposited in the royal inaga/mes, whence, in due time, it 
was dealt out to the people 'die coaisei quality wa^ worked up into garments 
foi then own use, and the bmr foi the Inca , foi none but an Jiun noble 
could weal the fine fabiic of tlio vjcufia *** 

The Peiuvjans showed gicat skill in tlir' ma uifactnie of difhunt aitides 
foi the loyal household fiom this delicate mateiial, which, uiulei the name of 


■* M&Ue-Btiiii, book ^<0 
- m/f, (ulbd iTi tlic fi)m Ug] ii'wm /(f 
iavUt Moiniulrm su \\ul 

ton,p 17 

’ On<URaulo, JUl On u XIS 
• SoinctituesL\oi) aliuiHlic I lliojsjiid ui i - 
tfieU, xvlipn tho Itic i Jiunt d in pir n, i \m 
uiay ciedit Siunitnlo “Ih doinh Imvi n- 
uobc ya junttilo ciuqu t* o b > itu l 1 


Person'll o cKii mil 8i mandido Its on” 
Kt lacioij, Ms , « p J 

Ibid, ubi supru —C/unjio, hciitp, pro- 
labls.bsvs Xld nlh h, tin tcim “Jeikul,* 
nqdifd to tho dind lieet ol South AmcMci 
K( seaitboN, p J77 

barnm nto, Iv( 1 ic»on, MS, loc cit — 
< H/a d< Leon, ( lonici ( ip si —Gaitllasso, 
Co n Ktdl, Parte 1 , I b b, tip o 
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vhjonia wool, is now faniiiuir to the looms of Europe. It was wrought into 
shawls, robes, and other «afticles of dress for th<j monarch, and into carpets, 
covLM’lots, and hangiiiijs for the imperial nalaoes and the temples. The clotfi 
was finished on both sides alike ; “ tlio delicacy t'f the texture was sneh as to 
give it tlie lustre of silk, and the brilliancy of the dyes excited the admiration 
and the envy of the European artisan.*® The Peruvians produced also an 
article of great strength and durability by mixing the hair of animals with 
wool; and they w^ere export in the ))eantiful feather-work, wliich they held 
of less account tljaii tlic Mexicans, froiii the superior (piality of the materials 
for other fabrics wliich they had aUJieir ciunniand.*-* 

The natives showed a skill in other mechanical arts similar to that displayed 
by their manufactures of clotli. Every^ man in }*erii was expected to be 
acquainted with tint various handicrafts essential to domestic comfort. No 
long apprentices)up was reijiiirod for this, uheie the w'ants were so few as 
among tlie simple peasantiy of the Tucas. Put, if tliis wore all, it would imply 
but a very moderate advanci 'uent in the arts. Tlieie were certain individuals, 
however, carefully trained to tliosc occupations which minister to the demands 
of the more opulent classo of som v. These oceiipations, like iwery other 
calling and ottice in Peru, always descended from fatlu^r to son,'^ The ilivision 
of cistes, in this nartieular, was as j^recise as tliat w'hich existed in Egypt or 
HiiidosUn. ff this arrangement lie unfavouralde to originality, or to the 
development of the peculiar talent of the iudividiial, it at least conduces to an 
easy and finislicd (execution, liy familiari/iny, the aitist with the practice of liio 
art from eliildliood.*^ 

The royal maga/ines and the fuKteas or tombs of the Incas have licen found 
to contain many specimens of curious and elaborate wwkmanship. Among 
these are vases of gold and silver, biacelcts, canal's, and other oruanicnts for 
the person; utensils of every description, some of fine cky, and*many more 
of copptw ; rairroi'vS of a hard, polished stone, or burnished silver, with a gi’eat 
vai lety of other articles made frequently on a w'himsical pattern, evincing quite 
as much ingcnnityastiisteor inventive talent.*** The character of the Peruvian 
iniud led to imitation, in fact, lather than invention, to dcliciicy and minute¬ 
ness of finish, rather than to boldness or beauty of design, 

TJuit they should have accoinplishe(J these ditticult works with .uich tools as 
they possessed is truly wonderful. It was eomimratively easy to cast and even 
to f>culj)turp metallic substances, both of wliich they did with consummate skill. 


” Acostft, lib 4. cap. 41. 

“ llopaM flnHimafl para los Ueyi?s, quo lo 
oran. tai\to quo parooiaii Ue sarga do ^uda y 
ran culores tan porfretos quanto rc puodo 
iiflrnmr." Saimiento. Rolariou, MS., cup. 13. 

Pedro Pizarro, l>^ub. v Conq., 

**Uopa f)nls9ima para los spfioros ingaq do 
lana do las Vicunlas Y cierto fue tan piiina 
esta ropa, coino auran > ifitu en EspaHa: ]>or 
alguna quo alia luo Incgo quo se gano esta 
royno. Los vcmldos destoM Ingas Oran ca> 
misetas desta ropa vnas pobladaa do argon- 
terla do oro, ^otras do osDirrald<is y piedr.v* 
pteciobas. y^jvlguiias do pluinaa do auon: 
olios de floloiuentr Ja manta. Paiu ha/.er 
I stab ropas, tumoro y ticnon tan iM»rlcUfl 
tolores do ra^me^l, azul, aiuiiiillo, uogra, y 
<Ip otras gr.orto*., quo vojdaderamonto nenen 
votifaj i a las do r^paba.** ClcM do Leon, 
t^oinca, cop lit 

* Ondegaido, Kd. Prim ot bog, 


(Uircilaeso, Cora. Uea), Parte 1, Hb. 5, cap. 7, 
y, 13. 

‘ At Ica^t, outU w.m <1io opinion of the 
Egyptians who referrod to this arrangement 
of cantos as the souico^'ol their own pocaliar 
dexterity in tho arts. ft>ee Diodorus Sic., lib* 
1, sec 1 1. 

' ‘ TJlIoa, Not Anur , out. 21 —Pedro PI* 
/arro, Ue&cub. y (’onf|. MS.—Ciora de Lcod, 
Cronlca, tap 114.—Conduunne, Mem. ap. 
Ifist. do 1’ \r.id. Ho>aIe tie Ueilin, tom. Il, 
pp. 151-450—'llio last writer says that a 
large oolltH tion ot ui.issive gold ornamepte of 
\ory rich woikmanship was long ptevlrvod 
in the loyal troabury of (^uito. But on bU 
going there to examine them he Iraniod tbat 
the> had just been mclUni iowu into ingots 
to scud to cartbagetjo, then bobioged liy tho 
Kughsb I The art of war can flourish only 
at the cxpoQbe of all the other arts 
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But Uiat tlity should liave shown the like facility in cutting the hardest sub¬ 
stances, as emcialds and other precious stones, is not so easy to explain. 
Emeralds tliey obtained in considerable quantity fiom the barren district of 
Atacamcs, and this mHexible material seems tb have been almost as ductile tu 
the hands of the Peruvian aitist os if it had been made of claV Yet the 
natives iiere unacquainted with the use of non, though the soil was largely 
impregnated with it The tools used wer^ of stone, oi luoie frequently of 
copper. But the mateiial on which they lelied for the execution of their most 
dirticult tasks was foimed by combining a veiy small portion of tin with 
copper ** This composition gave a hardness to the metal which seems to have 
been little infenoi to that of steel AVlth the aid of it, not only did the 
Peiuvian artisan hew into shape poiphyiy and granite, but by his patient in 
dustiy accomplished woik's which the European would qot have ventured to 
uudeitake Among the remains of the monuments of Gannai maybe seen 
movable iings ni the muzzles of animals, all nicely sculptmed of one entire 
block of giamte It is worthy of remark that the Egyptians, the Mexicans, 
and the Peiuviaus, in then piogiess towards civilization, should nevqr have 
detected the use of iron, which lay around thcni in abundance, and that they 
should cacli, without any knowledge of the othei, have found a substitute for 
it m such a curious composition of metals as gave to their tools almost the 
tempei of steel ,** a seciet that has been lost—or, to speak more correctly, 
lias never been discoveied—by the civilized Euiopean 

I have already spoken of the iaice quantity of gold and silver wrought into 
vauous aiticles of elegance and utility foi the Incas, tliough the amount was 
inconsiderable, in comparison with what could have been aftoided by the 
iiuneial nches of the land, and with what has since been obtained by the more 
sagacious and uusciupulous cupidity of the vihitc man Gold was gathered by 
the Incas from the deposits of the stieams. They extracted the oie also in 
considemble (iviantities fiom the valley of Cunmayo, noith east of the Caxa 
marca, as well as from other places, and the silvei mines of Poico, in pai- 
ticular, yielded them consideiable returns Yet they did not attempt to 
penetrate into the bowels of the eaith by sinking a shaft, but simply ex 
cavated a caveiii in the steep sides of the mountain, or, at most, opened a 
horizontal vein of raodeuite depth They were equally deficient m the know 
ledge of the best means of detaching tlie pr^ious metal fiom the dross witli 
which it was united, and had no idea of the virtues of quicksilver—a mineral 
not raic in Peiu—as an amalgam to effect tlus decomposition Their method 
of smelting the oie was by means of furnaces built in elevated and exposed 
situations, where they might be fanned by the strong breezes of the mouii 
tains,« Tiie subierts of the Incas, in short, with all their patient perseverance, 
did httle more tn<iii penetiate below the crust, the outei nnd, as it were, formed 
ovei those golden caverns which he hidden m the dark depths of the Andes 

'i 'They had turquoises, also, and might found to contain 0 94 of copper and o 06 of 

have had pearls, but for the tenderness of the tin See Vues dea CordUleres, p 117 

Incas, who were unwilling to risk the lives **Quoiqu*il en soit,’* says m de la Con- 

of their people In this perilous fishery* At daminei **noua avous vn en qnelques autrea 
least, BO we are assured by Oarcilasso, Com ruini^s dee oruemens du mme granlt, qul 

, Paite 1, lib 8, cap iS represei^lolent ^ea mufles danlmaux, dent 

^****^0 tenlan herramientss de hierro nl Us oannea perceea portoient des anneaux 

aaeno " Ondegardo, Kcl Seg, MS —Herrera, mobiUs de la m#ine pierre Mem ap Hist 

Hist 'general, da 6, lib 4, cap 4 do 1 Acad Koyale de Berlin, tom 11 p 452 

* M de Humboldt brought with him back * See the History of the Conquest of 

^ m h nrope one of these metallic tools, a chisel, Mexico, Book 1, chap 6 

loUod lu a silver-mine opened by the Incas Garcilaaso, Com Beal , Parte 1, hb 8 

not far from Ciuco Cn an aaaiyaU, It WM cap 25* 
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Yet what they gleaned irom the surface was more than adequate for all their, 
demands. For they were not a commercial people, and had no knowledge (»f 
money.’’ In this tlie^ differed from theaiticient Mexicans, who had established 
currency of a determinate value. In one respect, however, they were superior 
to their Arilerican rivals, since they made uso of weights to determine the 
quantity of their commodities, a thing wholly unknown to the Aztecs. This 
is ascertained by the discovery of silver balances, adjusted with perfect 
accuracy, in some of the tombs of the Incas.’* 

Rut the surest test of the civilization of a people—at least, as sure as any- 
afforded by mechanical art is to be found in their architecture, which presents 
so noble a field for the display of 4 he grand and the beautiful, and wliich at 
the same time is so intimately connected with the essential comforts of life. 
There is no object on which the resources of the wealthy are more freely 
lavished or which calls out more effectnally the inventive talent of the artist. 
The painter and the sculptor may display their individual genius in creations 
of sui-passing excellence, but it is the great raonP'"'’ent» of architectural taste 
and niagiiificence tliat are stamped in a peculiar manner by the genius of the 
nation. The Greek, the Egyptian, the Saracen, the Gothic,—what a key do 
their respectivea styles aftora to the character and condition of the people! 
The monuments of China, of Hindostan, and of Central America are all 
indicative of an immature period, in wliich the imagination has not been 
disciplined by study, and which, therefore, in its best results, betrays 
only the ill-regulated aspirations after Hie beautiful, that belong to a senii- 
civilized people. 

The Peruvian architecture, bcarinff 'dso the general characteristics of an 
’impeifect state of refnenient, liad still its peculiar character; and so uniform 
was that character that the edifices thiougnout the country seem to have been 
all cost in the same mould.” They were usually built of porphyry or granite; 
not unfrequently of brick. This, w'hich was formed into blocks or squares of 
much larger dimensions than our brick, was niade of a tenacious earth mixed 
up ^rith reeds or tough grass, and acquired a degree of hardness with age that 
made it insensible alike to the storms and the more trying sun of the tropics,’*. 
The walls were of great thickiiesis but low, seldom reaching to more than 
twelve or fourteen feet in height. It is rare to meet with accounts of a build¬ 
ing that rose to a second story.” • 

The apartments had no communication ivith one another, but usually opened 
into a court; and, as they were unprovided with windows, or apertures that 
served for them,the only light from without must have been admitted by the 


GarcUas^o, Com, Real,, Parte 1, Ub. 5, 
cap. 7; lib. 0, cap. S.^-Ondegardo. Rel. Seg., 
MS.—Thifl, Which Bonaparte thought bo in¬ 
credible of tlip little island of Loo Choo, 
still more extraordinary in a great and flonrlsh- 
Ingemplre like Peru,—the country, too, which 
contalhed within Its bowels the treasures that 
were one day to l^imtsh Europe with the ba'^is 
of its vast metallic cmrency. 

** Ulloa, Not. Amer., ent, 21. 

UIb observation of Humboldt. ** II 
est impossible d'examlner attentivement un 
seul 6diflce du temps des Incas, sans recon¬ 
noitre le meme type dans tons les autrea qui 


cuuvrent lo dos des Andes, sur une longueur 
de plus de quatre cent cinquantc licues de¬ 
puls mille Jusiju'ii finutrc rniUe nf^tres U'Cde- 
vatlon au-dessus du niveau de POcean. Op 
diralt qu'un seal archltcctc a construit ce 
grand nombre de (monumens.'* Vaes des 
Cordill^es, p. 197. 

Ulloa. who carefully examined* tbefs 
bricks, suggests that there must have been 
some secret in their composition ,>^80 superior 
in many respects to ovr own tnauufacttire,—* 
now lost. Not. Amer., ent. 20. 

**’ Ibid., ubl supra. ^ a 


* r According to Mr. Markham, the palaces • vals; and he adds, ** It has been stated iUt 
of tne Incas **had small square uiudows, the ancient Peruvian buikUngs bad no wRi- 
and deep recessts of the same size, at Inter- dowt. This is a mistake. Amongst other 
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dooiways. Tliose wok* iiiatlo with the sides aiipioacluiif^ eacli othoi towards 
the top, so that the luitd was oonsidei«abIy luxiiouer than the thieshold, a 
peculunty, also, in Kgyjdian .iichitcctuio The loofs I avc, foi the most pait, 
uisappeaied with time Sonh fcAx sur\ive m tlie less ambitions edifices, of a 
singular bell shipe, and nude of a tompositioii of e.iitli and peldiles Thev 
aic snpiiosed, howevei, to have been geiKially fuimtd of moie perishable 
luatiMials, of wood oi stiaw It is leitain that some of the most cousideiable 
stone buildings v\eie tlutched with stiaw Many seem to have been con 
stincted without tin* iid of tement, and wiiteis ha\o contended that the 
l^enivians weie nn icqnamted with the use of moitai, oi ci meiit of any kind 
Hut a close, tenacious mould, nu\cd with Jpu(, may be dis(<t\o^ed filling U]) 
the inteistues of the ^lainte in some buddinc,s, and m othus, wheie tho 
well-htted blocks leave no loom foi this roaisci matoiial, the eye of the anti¬ 
quary hcas detected a fine bitiiimnons t,lnc, as haid as the lock itself 

The gieatest simplicity is obsorxed m the constmctiou of the buildiiifts, 
which aie usually liee from ontwaid oiuainent; tliough in some the huge 
.stones arc shapetf mto a tonvev foim xvitli gicat legulanty, and ad|usled with 
suchnid piccisioii to one anotnei tint it windd ho impossible, but for the 
flutings, to deteimine the line of junctioii. fn othms the stone is lougli, as it 
v\as taken fioni the r^u.iny, m the most nie^iilai foims, with the edges nicely 
wrought and htted to euh othen Theie is no appearance of columns oi of 
aiches ; though theie is some contiadntion as to the lattei point. But it is 
not to be doubted that, altlmugh they may ha\e made some appioacli to this 
mode of constiuction hy tlio giealei <n less inclination of the walls, tho Peiii 
vun aichiteitsv\oiewholIy unacqiuintedwith the LinepiiiKiploof theciicular 
aich reposing on its key stone • 

The aichUectiue of tin Incas is chkiacteiiml, siys an eminent travellei, 
“by simplicity, symmctiy, and solidity It iiny seem unplnlosqihical to 
condemn the pecuh u fashion of a nation as nuhcating want of taste, bec<iuso 
its stand lid of taste ditleis fioni oiu own Yet theie is an incongiiuty m the 
composition of the Periivian buildings winch argues riveiyimpoifect acquaint 
mice with the hist pimciples of aicnitectuic While they put togethei then 
bulky masses of poiphyry and gianite witli the nicest ail, they were imupable 
of moitising then timlieis, and, m then ignoiance of non,knew no bettei way 
of lioldnu the beams togethei than huu them with thongs of maguey In 
the same incoiigiuous s|mit, the biiildmg that was thatched with stiaw ami 
uniUummated by a window wun glowing with tapestries of gold and silver * 
These aie the inconsisknues of a mde people among whom the aits aio but 

** Arndit; otlipi^ Aco'^t», lib < cip ‘^trstr glutlmms iin\.(*a 

IS Kobertson History of \mr jta (T ondoa with jubbUs, nndc a sort ot maca^mi^id 

] 79 o),\ol 111 4) 21*1 lootl inudi us(d by thf Incas, as haid and 

Ondogardo. Kd t'p, VIS UUja, Not almost as sniootb is marble HKt do l^uito, 

Anict , <nt 21 Humboldt. i\bo uiili' l t »m i pp ]2fa I2s 

the comeut of th( uruunt''tnunnes at ( an Coiidimiiio, Mem ap Hist do TAcad 

nar Fi>8 that It 18 i into III >it u, fount I of A eojih d( Derlin, tom 11 p 14 H—Anlig v 
luixUuoof pobbloH and a t la>ry mail (\ uo-^ Monumeutos tiel Ptiii, MS—Ileiicra, Hist 

dcfl roidilkrpfl, p 1 H> ) Katin r \ ol isco m 111 gnurd.dcc 'I, lib 4 , cip 1—Acosta, lib 0, 

mptnrcH with an “iiluiost impcrccptiblL Xind inp 11 I Uoi Voja^c to South Aimrlca, 
of gf*mcnt"madc ol limo and a nitiiminoiis \oI 1 p U> 9 —Ondogaido, K< 1 Scg.MS 
flubstance rospinblfiiR* gluo, which incorpo- * SimplicItL, mi trie, et soliditc, ^oil i 

rated with tlv Ktoius so is ^ li Md thciu lostroi^rara ^(tospai Us^pielssi dlstinguent 

firmly together like one solid ina }ct Irlt aNantagiuscment t >us lestdlhcespnuvlens 

nothing visible to the 1300! the (ommoii ol>- nuui 1 x>I(lt, Vius des CordilUrcs, p iis 

instances, T moy mention the oiruircnie of» \mx spt ilsi lUvtio Antiquiths of IVru, 

one tn the palm Oi i thi ( U imp it 1. ui ii/co j> 2 It J 

Cieza do h(on, 1 ng ii ms , Inti sbuti u p 
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partially devf^Ioiied, It niiglit not Ix' dilhrult to find ("vauiplos of Iiko incon- 
Mstency m the aiclutecturc and donnstic aiiauc^eiuents of our Anglo Saxou 
and, at a stdl latei penod, of oin Noiman ancostorii. 

Yet the binldiii^^'s of the Incas weie accoinniodrited to the character of the 
climate, and ^^ele well htHd to loMst those temlile convulsions which belonc; 
to the land of Mucanoe^ The wisdom of then plan is attested by the nuralici 
whicli still suivive, while the nioie modem coiistiiutions of the Conquerois 
liavebeou buiicd in luins The Iiand of the (’omiucnus, indeetl, has fallen 
heavily on these \eiHlahle moinmients, and, in thtii blind and superstitious 
search foi InddtMi tioasuie, has caused luhniielv nioie luin than time oi the 
eaithquako^- Yet enough of these monuments still lenmin to invite tlie 
leseaiches of the .iiitiquaiy Those only in tlio most consjudious situations 
have been lutlu i to (‘xamined But, by the testimony of travoilei s, many nioie 
are to be foiuul in the less fiequenled paits of tlu* (ountiy; and we nLayhope 
they wdl one day tall forth a kindied spnit of entei prise to that which lias 
so successtully exploied the mysteiioiis ie<esses of (Vntial Amciica and 
Yucatan * 


I cannot close this aiitlysu rf tlic Peuniaii institutions without a few 
reflections on their genu > fliaiactet and tendency, whuli, if they involve 
some lepetitnm of pievioiis lemaiks, m ly, I tuist, be escused, from my desue 
to leave vi collect ami consistiMit impiession on the loadoi. In tlus survey we 
cannot hut be stimkwith tin total disMinilaiity between these uifetitutions 
and those of tlu* A/tecs,—the otlier gieat nation who led in the maich of 
civih/atiou on this Western continent, and whose empiie in the northern 
poitioii of it was as {onsiucuuus as V it of the Incas in the south. Both 
nations caiue on the j lateau and comniAiccd thou lareer of conquest at dates, 
it may be, not fai lemoved fiom t ich othei An<i it is worthy of notice that, 


Hio aiiojiyiiious lutlm of tlio Aiitii, v 
Mon’jmt.iitosd 11 ern MS gi\is us, at mcoii i 
h'iiKl, oru ol tb< bo golden ti iditioiiH wLiUi, lu 
(nrly Om s losOnd tb pint ol uUuituic 
Ihotiidition in this insiancL bf' thinks wdl 
UltlU^ 1 toirfdit IJieuidei tmII In Igf Icr 
huiisi It 

It IS i wdl nut null tied ui it 'iiid 
gcnria11> im<i\( I tint li t< n istnd hull* 
III the to]tress ol < u/t wl n an iinnirnsi 
tnaMirt, is mimbd (onsistm 'of Ihcvtituts 
ot all tiu liRis, wronrlit in g>k V lnd\ is 
utillllMiig DfiiiMuilid 1 squivel Um wilt 
of till laftlliici wholnsM it d this h ill, ind 
I ha\e bend I r lelnfi tl e wiy in wliith slii 
w IS cairii d ti Si it 

“Don Oaibs, the ladybiishand dil not 
Didintaia ist\k of living becoming his bif^ii 
rank Don i "Marla sonutinnsn pi irhnllnni 
doclaiing thit she had bun descnid int> 
marrying a poor Indian nndi r tlu I >fly title 


of 1 ( rd 11 In I She said this so ftiqnentlv 
that 1) n C iilOH oni night exclaimed, ‘ Lady I 
duytii wish to knovi whether I am iich or 
])oor? Von »>)nn mc that no lord noi king iii 
till woill hasaUrg r tuasure than f have* 
linn tovirnigbei i yi s with a lu lidkerchief, 
he madi liei tuni round two or tbree times, 
and, tak ng lid b> tiu hand led her a short 
d staiH brldclu n movid the bandage Ou 
I pining her ryis what was htr aniazement * 
Sho 1)1(1 gi lie not more than two hundred 
par s and discendid a slioit flight ol htfpfl, 
and she now found lurselt in a largo quad- 
nngiilai hall, wh(U,iangedon lx nehes round 
the walls filic beheld till statiUR of the lucas, 

( icli of the si/f cl 1 1)»y twi Ivt yrarw dd, all 
of mas^n e gold * Sfie saw als ) many \ i sacU 
of gfli iTid silver ‘IiifacI, ►he sai I, *it was 
me of till most iingriihcent iroisines in the 
whole woi id'* * 

(liap 1 


♦ [In the foiegving innai ks the nuthoi lijw 
scarcely doni justice t tin artistic dui ictri 
of the Peruvian aichitrctuie itaguitsupe 
riontj to tlu Mexican, and theusetnbUn s 
winch It offcis mbt^h and dcvohpnun t) 
the tarly stagis of (in(k vrid J gji rian ail 
The '•niditt lias b rifnllv andolcunrs \(i\ 
ablv, tr^atiil Iw Mi leigiiss n in hi IHn’- 
book of Aiclnt^cturi. llu. INiuvimi ttuv, 


whuh nr^sc<tt hi^ passed over ^ith a mere 
ImiUntal m ntion, might also liivc Llalmed 
p irtitular notin Its tbaiavtcrlstlcs arc now 
more fimilnr, from nuiiioious speumens In 
pul Ik uml priv ik colUcUons I or a dcstripe 
tun (f the r iiitiri sting rtlics, and a coni- 
} u sen with otlioricumns oi ancient ceraiint, 
art, s(c W il m, Pichistoiit Man, chap 17 — 
J 
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in America, the elevated legion along the crests of the great raoiintain I'anged 
sh^ld have been the chosen seat of civilization in both nemispheies 

Very different Mac the policy pursued by the two races in their military 
career The Aztecs, aniinattid by the most fexocioiis spirit, earned on a war 
of extermination, sumahzing their triumphs by the sacrifice of hecatombs of 
captives, while the Incas, although they pursued the game of conquest with 
equal peitmacity, prefen ed a mildei policy, substituting negotiation and 
iiitngue for violence, and dealt with their antas^omsts so that their future 
lesources should not be crippled, and that they should come as friends, not as 
foes into the bosom of the empire 

Their policy towards the conquered forn^s a contrast no h ss stnkmg to that 
pursued by the Aztecs The Me\iean vassals were ground ^ excessue 
imposts and military conscriptions No legaid was had to their Mclfaie, and 
the only limit to oppression was the powei of enduiaiu e They were overawed 
by fortresses and armed ganisons, and were made to feel every hour that they 
were not part and naied of the nation, but held only in subjugation as a 
conquered i>eopIe The Incas, on the othei hand, admitted then new subjects 
at once to ill the rights enjoyed by the rest of the eoniinunity, and, though 
they made them confoim to the established laws and usages of the empire, 
they watched over their personal security and comfort with a sort of parental 
solicitude. The motley population, thus bound together by common interest, 
was animated by a common feeling of loyalty, which gave gi eater stiength and 
stability to the empiie as it became more and nioie widely extended, while 
the various tribes wlio successively came under the Mexican sceptre, being 
held together only by the piessuie of external foice, weie read> to fall asunder 
the moment that that force was witMiawn The policy of the two natioiib 
di^mlayed the principle of fear as conffasted with the principle of love 

The characteristic featnies of then religious systems had as little resem¬ 
blance to each other The whole Aztec pantheon partook moie oi less of the 
sanguinary spirit of tlie teirible war god who presided over % and then 
frivolous ceremonial almost always tciminated with human saciifice and 


cannibal orgies But the iites of the Peruvians were of a nme innocent cast, 
as they tended to a more spiutual woi ship For the worship of the Creator is 
most nearly approached by that of the heavenly bodies, which, a** they levolve 
in their bright orbits, seem to be the most gloiious symbols of lus beneficence 
and power 

In the minuter mechanical arts, both showed consideiable skill; but in the 
construction of impoitant public works, of roads, aqueducts, canals, and in 
amcultiue in all its details, the Peruvians weie much supcnoi Stuinge tliat 
they should have fallen so far below their rivals m their eftoits aftei a highei 
intellectual culture, m astronomical science more especially, and in the ait of 
communicating thought b) visible symbols When we considei the greater 
refinement of the Incas, their nifenoiity to the Aztecs in these particulars can 
be explained only by tne fact that the lattei in all probability were indebted 
for their science to the race wlio preceded them in the land,—that shadowy 
race whose origin and whose end are alike veiled from the eye of the inquirei, 
but who possiNy may have sought a refuge from their ferocious invaders in 
those repons of Central Ainenca, the architectund remains of which now 
supply us with the most^pleasmg monuments ot Ii dian civilization It is with 
this more polished race, to whom the Peruvians beem to have borne some 
resemblance in their mental and moral oiganization, that they should be com- 
paied. Had the empire of the Incas been peiinitted to extend itself with the 
rapid strides with which it was ad>ancingat the period of the Spanish con- 
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quest, the two races might liave come into conflict, or perhaps into a1Iian(^ 
with one anothei’, w 

The Mexicans and Peruvians, so different in th% character of their peculiar 
civilization, were^ it seems probable, ignorant of each other's existence; and 
it may appear singular that, during the simultaneous continuance of their 
empires, some of.the seeds of science and of art which pass so imperceptibly from 
one people to another should not have found their way across the interval 
which sepwated the two nations. They furnish an interesting example of the 
opposite directions which the human mind may take in its struggle to emerge 
from darkness into the light of civi^zation.* 

A closer resemblance—as I have more than once taken occasion to notice—* 
may be found between the Peruvian institutions and some of the despotic 
governments of Eastern Asia; those governments where despotism appears m 
Its more mitigated form, and the whole people, under the patriarchal sway of 
the sovereign, seem to be gathered together like thfrmembers of one vast 
family. Such were the Chinese, for example, whom the Peruviana resembled 
in their implicit obedience to authority, their imld yet somewhat stubborn 
temper, their solicitude for forms, thei^reverence for ancient usage^ their skill 
in tnc minuter manufactures, their imitative rather than inventive cast of 
mind, and their invincible patienc^ which serves instead of a more adven* 
turous spirit for the execution of diflicult undertakings.** 


** Count Carl! has amused himself with 
tracing out the different pomtHuf resemblance 
between the Chinese and the Peruvians. The 
Kmperor of China was stvied the son of 
lleaven or of the Sun. He mIjo l^ld a plough 
once a year in presence of his people, to show 

* [Professor paniel Wilson, commenting 
on ^his passage, remarks that, “whilst thete 
seems littlo room for doubt that those t^^o 
nations w'ere ignorant ol each other at the 
period of the discovery of America, there aio 
many indications in some of their arts of an 
earlier Intercourse between the northern and 
Bontberti continent.*' (Prehistoric Man, 2tid , 
edition, p. 285.) This supposition is con¬ 
nected with a theory put forward hy the 
learned writer in regard to the aboriginal 
population of America. Kejcctlng the com¬ 
mon Opinion of its ethnical unity, he considers 
the indications as pointing to two. or possibly 
three, great divisions of race, wltli as many 
distinct lines of immigration. He conceives 
“ the earliest current of population " from “ a 
supposed Asiatic cradle land *' “to have spread 
through the islands of the Pacific and to have 
reach^ the South American continent long 
before an excess of Asiatic population had 
dlfftued itself into its own inhospitable north¬ 
ern steppes. By an Atlantic Ocean migra¬ 
tion, another wave of population occupied the 
Canaries, Jdadelra, and the Azores, and so 
passed to tlie Antilles, Central America, and 
probably by the Cape Verdes, or, guided by 
the more eoutheru equatorial current, to Bra¬ 
zil. Latest of all, behrlng Straits and tbo 
North Pacific Islands may have become the 
highway for a northern migration by which 
certain striking diversities of notions of ihe 


his respect lor agriculture. And the solstices 
and equinoxes were noted, to delermine ine 
i'' nods of their leliglous leslivals. The coin¬ 
cidences aie curtouH. Leitres AuK^^^^Alnes, 
turn. il. pp. 7, H. 


northern continent, including the conquerors 
of tho Mexican plateau, are must easily ac¬ 
counted fur/* (Ibid., p, 604.’) “The north 
and south tropics were the centres of two dis¬ 
tinct and seemingly independent inanilesta- 
tions of native development.*' but with “clear 
indications of un overlapping of two or moio 
distinct migratory trails leading from opposite 
points." (Ibid, p. 602.) It IS to be re¬ 
marked that tho iioveity of this theory con¬ 
sists, not m any new suggestion to account 
for the original settlement of America, hut 
in the adoption and symmetrical blending of 
various conjectures, and the application of 
them to explain the diffeiences of physical 
(haracteristics. customs, development, etc., 
hetw'cen the savage and civilized or semi- 
civilized nations scattered over the continent. 
The evidence offered In its support does not 
admit of being summarized here. Elaborate 
as it is, it will scarcely bo considered suffl- 
cieiic to escabllsb the certainty of the general 
conclusiouB deduced by tho author. On the 
other hand, his arguments in disproof of a 
supposed craniological uniformity of type 
among the American aborigines appear to be 
irresistible, and to Justify toe statement that 
“the form of the human skull is Just^aa 
little constant among different tribes or races 
of tbo New World as of the Old," (Ibid»p, 
4 Sd) . En.j 
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A still closei analOo^y luay bo found i\ith the natives of Iliiulostaii in then 
division into casUs, then ^voislnp of tlic heavenly bodies and the elements of 
natuie, and tlicii aapiain* ince with the soientitic piiuciples of imsbandiy To 
the ancient Kgyptians, also, tlu*y bore corisideiable resemblance in the same 
particulais, as well as in those ideas of a future existence vihicli letl them to 
attach so nnuli impoitance to the peimanent pieseivation of tlie body. 

But we shill look in vain in the history of the East foi a parallel to tlic 
absolute tontiol exercised by the Incas ovei then subjects In the East, this 
was founded on ])hysicii powei,—on tlie extf inal lesoiuces of the^uvennueut 
The authoiity of the liiGimn^ht be conipaied with that the Pope in tlu 
day of lus mi^dit, when Phiistendom tiembled at the thundeis of the Vatican, 
and the successoi <tf st J^etei set In', foot on the necks of pimces But the 
authouty of the Pope was founded on 0})nuou Ths teuiiioral powei was 
nothiuft The empiie of the liuas lested on both It was a theocracy mure 
potent in its opciatiou 4 . 1 un that of the Jews , toi, thouj^h the sanction of the 
Ian imi^lit be as gieat aiiion.^ the latte i, the law was expounded by a human 
law^?ivei, the seivaiit and n piescntative of Divinity. But the li^a was botli 
the lau^civci and the law lit was not inoHlv tlie lepiesentative of Divinity, 
or, like the i’ojx, its vicc^eit nt, lint lie uas Divinity itself The violation of 
hisoulinance was saciilt^e i\* vei was tlicie a "ohomoof f^ovcinment enfoiced 
by such teiublo sanctions, or winch boie so oppiessiveI> on the subjects of it 
Poi it leuhed nt)t only to Iht visible acts, but to tlie piivate conduct, tin 
words, the vciy thou^lits, of its vassals 

It added not a little to tlie efhcacy of the goveiinucnt that below the sove 
reign t^ere vias an o**d( i of heieditaiy nobles of the same divine oiiginal with 
himself, who, placed ill oclnw hinisclt,weu stillimmeasinablyabovetheicstof 
the community, not nuicly by desitnt, but, as it v\ mid seem, by then in 
tellcctual nitiue i^hese weic the cxdiisivi depositanes of iiower, and, as 
then long heieditaiy tiaiinn^ nude them funiliai with then vocation and 
secured them implicit defeieiice fiom the multiuulc, they became the prompt 
and well practised agents foi caiiyin^ out the executive mtasuios of tlu 
adnimistmtion All that Of^cuiied tlnou^liout the wide e vteiit of his emjnie— 
such was the peifcct system of (ommuuuation—p.issed in leview, as it woie, 
hefoie the eyes of tlie nionaicli, and a thous ind h inds,armed with iiiesistible 
authonty, stood ready ni eveiy miaiUf to do Ins bidding A\as it not, as wc 
have said, the most ojipressive, though tlu* mildest, of despotisms i 
It was the mildest, fiom the vciy ciicuiustance that the tiaiiscendent lank 
of the soveieigii, and tlit humble, n ly, suiieislitious, devotion to Ins will, made 
it suiieifiuo is to iisseit this will >)y .icts ot violence oi iigoui The gicat mass 
of the people may liave ap[>taied to his eyi s as but little lemovcd above the 
condition of tlu biute, formed to ministei to Ins jileasuies But fiom then 
vciy helplessness he le^aidcd them witli feelings of conniiiseiatum, like those 
which a kind mastci might feel foi the pooi animals committed to his chaige, 
or—to do justice to the wneticent cluuactei attributed to many of the Incas 
—that a parent might feel foi his young and impotent oftspnng The laws 
weie carefully diiocted to tlicii piesei vation and peisonal comfoit The people 
weie not allowed to be employed on works peinicious to then liealth, iioi to 
pine—a sad contiast 4 o then subsequent dest ny “Undei the imposition of 
tasks too heavy foi the u powei s Tlu y were^ nevei made the victims of puhhi 
01 private extol tion aiul a beiuvoleiit fnecast watched cai efully ovc i then 
necessities, and piovided fur then iclief in seasons of infiimity and foi then 
sustenance* in health The v^oveinment of the liuas, howevei aibitiaiy in 
form, was m it* spmt tiuly ] itnauli d 
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Yet in tins tliere was notliin,, (]Kcim_; to the dn^milvof human naiiuo 
What the people liad was comcdi n is a boon, not as a n^ht W hen a nation 
was bioiii,ht Uiidei the sieptie ot the Incas, it ev( ly iieisonal iii'lit, 

even the lights deaiest to humanity Undei this e\tiaoidinary polity, a people 
advanced ui many of the social letinenients, well skilled in inanufactiu(*s and 
agiiciiltiae, were luiaupiainted, as we ha\e seen, with money. They had 
nothing that deserved to lie cilleil piopcity They could follow no craft, could 
engage in no laboui, no aiiuisciiioiit, but such as was specially pioviaed by 
law They eouIJ not cliangc then leadcnce or tlieii diess without a license 
fiom the goveinmeut They could not even exenisc* the fietslom which is 
conceded to tlie most abject in otnei countnes,—that of silecting their own 
wives The impciative spint of despotism would not .illow them to be happy 
oi iiijsciable in an> way Imt that established by law. The powci of fiet* 
agent V-the inestimable anduiboiu nglit of evoiy human being—was anm 
lulated III Foni. 

The astoiusfiiiig ruech inisin of the IViuvian polity could have lesidted only 
fioiii the combined anthouty of o,jiinon and poativo ])ovv( i in the luler to an 
extent unpiecedented in I be histoiv of man ^et that it should have so 
siufCssfullv goiu into opt 1 lion, and so uuluud, in o])})OSitiou to the 
t i''b the )nenulices, and ihe \eiy piuuiples of oin nature, ts a stiong pioof 
ofa^cneMlIy wise ind teinpci lit admiiiistiatiou ot the goveiument 

The p(dhy habitually pinsiud h} the liuas foi tin of evils that 

might have distuilied the onlei of tJnii^sis well exemimfied in then provisions 
agiinst poveity and idkimss In tht'-e ^liey rightly discoined th<‘ two great 
causes of disillectiou iii a po]«ilous eon luiuty The indiistiy of the people 
was seemed noi only >y then compulsoiy oec ipations at liome, but bv their 
euiployincnt on those gieat imhln wmks which eovtred every part of the 
imntiy, and wliiih still l)0ii testimony in then deeiy to then piunitivo 
giandem Yet it may well astoiiisli ns to tuid that the naliual dithcnlty of 
tJiese iiiideitakings, sulhei< nlly . leat ni itM If, tonsidcnmr the i upei'feetioa of 
their tools and rnaihimiv, was iiuoiicciv ihly tnhaiKed by the jioiitie eon 
triv.UKC of the govtiniuont TIk loyal edilices of (jiuto, we aie assured by 
the Spanish conquciois, were constiucted of hUw.e masses of stone, many of 
wincli wne earned all tho way along the inomitani loads fioiu Cuzco, a 
distance of sevtial limidied leagues*' The gie^at Mpiaie of the capital was 
tilled to a considerable depth witli mould brought with iuciedilile hiboui up the 
steep shipes of the Coidilleias fioiii tlie distant slioica of the Paeihe Ocean. 


‘ I'la miiy piuuip il Inti nla quo ligontt 
nohol^iSL qin da\ a c iu‘>a a qiu <1^ qiu 

los Tngd^ cstUMCion lu pa/ luin lur ili 
Quito ai Cii7<o piulri qiu vonii dc piovlncia 
(u prnvmci i pui i lutcer casih paia ki u pM 1 
Sol cn grau oautidui, y d»l ( n/io Hc\ illi a 
Quito p» ♦*! inihui) pfpcto, y asi cK sta^ 
coBaa hacian los lugas iuut.h is dc pocho pio- 
veclio y Ue osccsivo travnjo t n (pu Irauui ocu- 
padas lis piovjiums oidnuij me , y lu Hn < 1 
travajo era cinsa dc sn con^'i r\ ilk n Ondi - 
f^ardo, Rcl Pnni MS — AKo Antig y Momi- 
inentos del Piiu MS 

Ihis was lUiiLlly r I't dust, for On Ic 
gardo states that, wlun s ' nn n of ( u/r » 1 1 
cauBid groit qumlitns ot gold vehsels in I 
ornaments to bi dismtenid Imm tli< smd in 
winch thiy had bun surrted by lln nalnrs 
** Que toil i aquella pi i? i d< 1 C u/co h ic \i i 
la tieua piopn j st 11 v ^ otras partes p u 


L di gran tstiiua, i 1 1 hitichr ion dc arena 
dt 1 1 costa dc la iiur, < /n » h ivt v d s pulmos 
y inidlo (11 ali,i]iias pAilifl, mi's vmbtaroii 
pir toda (lla luuchoH vam t» de oro i plata, y 
JioNcjinlas y hombiecillos pcqueilos dc lo 
iiimmo, luciul hk, hasjoidodi muchac anti- 
dad, quo todo lo hitnH visto, desta .irona 
cetain tn la la plu/a, qu uido yo fui a governai 
atiucllael 1 lud, l sdutverdadquoaquelluBo 
trajo do fllos ahruun i lifncn puestosen sus 
r( gistros, paro*>umi que Bia aosj, ijun toda la 
tuira j!iiit\ tulw iioc(Kld\d do f>Titondor on 
elh, por quo K pU/a ls giandi, y no Horn* 
iiarnoTo 1 is cir^as quo eii (11 1 intiaron, y la 
cMa pn i) nnj'' cdci (sti mas do noiniiti 
I gnis il qiu cii 1 CHrt)V>nn ndti^tKo 
purqUL todos dion, qu( iquel g(=nou) d« 
arena, no lo ba\ lusU la cohd ' ltd Seg • 
MS 
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Labour was regaided not only as a means, but as an end, by the Peruvian 
law. 

With then manifold piovLions against poveity the readei has already been 
made acquainted They were so peifect that in then wide extent of teintory 
—much of it smitten with the curse of barrenness—no man, however humble, 
suflered for the want of food and clothing Famuie, so common a scourge in 
every othei American nation, so common at that penod in every country of 
civilized EuiopeJ was an evil unknown in the dominions of the Incas 

The most enlightened of the Spaniaids who fust visited Peui, struck with 
the general appearance of plenty and pipsperity, and with the astonishing 
order with which eveiytlnng throughout the country was regulated, are loud 
in their expressions of adnuiation No better goveininent, in their opinion, 
could liave been devised foi the people Contented with then condition, aim 
free fioin vice, to boiiow the language of an eruimut authority of tJiat early 
day, the mild and docile chaiacter of the Penmans would have well fitted 
tliem to recene the teachings of Chiistianity, had the love of /'onveisioii, 
instead of gold, animated the breasts of the Coiunieiois And a philosopher 
of a later tune, waimed by the contemplation of the pictiue -which his otiii 
fancy had coloured—of public piospentyand piivate happiness under the lule 
of the Incas, pionounces “the moral man in Peru far superior to the Pluio 
pean ” ** 

Yet such results are scarcely leconcilable with the thcoiy of the govenniient 
I have attempted to analyze Where there is no fiec agency there can be no 
moralrty Wheie th^^ie is no teini>tatjon theie can be little chum tovntne 
Where the routine i^ lu oiously piesciibed bv 1 \w, the law, and not the man, 
must have the ciedit of tlie conduct If that j^overnment is the best which is 
felt the least, wliifh eiuioachts on the natiual Iibeity of tlie subject only so 
far as is essential to civil suboidnntion, then of all ^ovcinnicnts devised by 
man the Peruvian has the least real claim to oui admnation 

It IS not easy to comprehend the genius and the full inmoit of institutions 
ho opposite to those of our own free lepubhc, wheie eveiy man, however 
humDle his condition, may aspire to the highest honours of the state,—u»a> 
select his own caieer and caive out his fortune lu his own way , where tlie light 
of knowledge, instead of being concentiated on a chosen few, is shed abioad 
like the light of day, and snireied to fall equally on the poor and the nch ; 
where the collision of man with man wakens a geneious emulation that call 
out latent talent and tasks the energies to the utmost; wheie consciousness 
of independence gives a feeling of self i chance unknown to the timid subjects 


*’ “ Y si I)iofl permltlpra quo tuUif*ran qnlen 
con celo dc Cristiandad, y no ton raruo d( 
codlcla, cn )o pasodo, lei dltian r ntera noticla 
de naeslra sasiada ^Ugiou, era gente eu <iu( 
Lien iisprlmTeia, segun vemos per lo que 
ahora con la buena orden quo ba> sc obra 
SarmiCDto, Kelaciou, MS, cap 22 -*Rot the 
inofit emp^tic testimuny to tne merits of the 
people Is that afforded by Mancl * Sierra L< - 
Lsems, the last sorrivor of the early Spanish 
Conquerors, who settled m Peru In the 
preamble to his testament, made as he states, 
to relieve his conscleooe, at the time of Ins 
death, he declares that the whole population, 
under the Incas was dlstlngtnshcd by sobriety 
and industry, that such things as robbei> 
anJ theft weir iinHnown, that, lar fium 
liceDtlousness, there was not even a prostitute 


in the country, and that everything i^as 
conducted wiih tlie greatest order, and tntjre 
submission to authoiity I be panegyric is 
somewhat too ttnqualifiod for a whole nstU n, 
and may lead one to suspect that the stings of 
remome for bis ov n treatment of the natives 
goaded the dying veteran into a high(r cstl* 
mate of their deserts than was strictly wai 
laiited by facts Yet this testimony hv such 
a oian at such a time Is too remarkable, nn 
wrll os too honourable to the Peruvians, to 
be passed over In silence bv the htstoiiaii, 
Aud I have transferred the document in the 
otiginal to Appendix No 4 

* *^ans aoute Ihoinme moial du Perou 
^toit iiihuunent pUiAperf<ct(otuie quel'Luro 
pieii” Cnrll, Lettres Amencaines,tom !p 
216 
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of a dcsnotis>m ; nliere, in shoit, the government is made for man,—not as m 
Peru, i^neie man seemed to bo made only for the government. The New 
World IS the theatre on which these tno political systems, so opposite in their 
character, haye been earned into operation. The empire of the Incas has 
passed tway and left no trace The othei weat expeiimcnt is still going on, 
—the exnenmeut which is to solve the problem, so long contested m the Old 
Woild, of the capacity of man for self government. Alas foi humanity, if it 
blioiild fail f 

The testimony of the Spainsli conniierois is not uniform in respect to the 
fuvoniable nifluenec exeitefl by the Peinvian institutions on the character of 
the people Dnnking and daiiciag aic said to have been the pleasures to 
which they weie ininioderately addicted Like the slaves and serfs m other 
land^, whose po>ition exciude<f them from more seiious and ennobling occupa 
lions, they found a substitute m fnvolons oi sensual indulgence Lazy, 
Imtuious, and licentious, aic the epithets bestowed on them by one of those 
who saw them at the ConquesU hut whose pen was not too niendly to the 
Indians Y(‘t the spiiit of nidependtucc could hardly lie stiong in a people 
wlio had no interest in the soil, no peisonal lights to defend; and the facility 
with which they yielded ti the iSpanish invader—aftci every allowance foi 
then compaiative infeiionty— n^ues a deplorable destitution of that patuotie 
feeling which holds life as little in (omimrison with freedom 

But wc must not judge too liaidly of the unfortunate native because he 
quailed befoie the civilization of the Euiopean We must not be insensible 
to the really great results that were achievcKl by the goveniment of the Incas. 
We must not forget that under their rn'^ the meanest of the people enjoyed 
a far gieatei degiee of personal comfort, at least a greater exemption fiom 
physical buffeung, than was possessed by similar classes m other nations on 
tlio Amencan continent,—^greater, probably, than was posbessed by these 
classes m most of the countries of feudal Europe Under their sceptre tlie 
lughei orders of the state had made advances m many of the artb that belong 
to a cultivated community The foundations of a regular government weio 
laid, which, in an age of rapine, seemed to its subjects the inestimable bless- 
mgs of tranquillity and safety By the well sustained policy of the Incas, the 
rude tubes of the forest were giadually drawn from their fastnesses and 
gathered within the folds of civilisation; and of these materials was con- 
•-tiucted a flourishing and populous empire Mich as was to be found in no 
othei quaitcr of the Amencan continent The defects of this government 
were those of over refinement m legislatioiij—the last defects to have been 
looked for, ceitainly, m the Amencan abongines 


**Heraa muy dados a la lujuna y al 
bo\er, teniati acce^o catnal cuu Ur hermanoa 
y las mugeres de aua padres como no fuesen 
Kua mismas madres. y aun algunos avia quo 
con ellaa mlsmaa lo nociau y ansi miszno con 
sus liijas £&tando borrachos tocavaii algunos 
en el pecado nefando, omboiTacba\anse muy 
A menndo, y estando borrachos todo lo quo el 
demonio les traia & la volnntad bacian* Hci an 


estos oiejoncs muy Boberbfos y presuntuosos 
Temanotros muchas malaades one por 
Bcr muchas no las digo Pedro Pizarro, 
]>Rcub. y Oonq , Ms —ll\CRe random anper 
Bions of the bard conqueror nbow too gross an 
Ignorance of thp institutions of the people to 
merit much coofldeiice as to what is aaid of 
their character 


Norr —I hate not thought H necessary to 
swell this Introduction by an Inmiiry Into tho 
origin of Peruvian cl> ilization, like that ap¬ 
pended to the history of the Mexican The 
Peruvian history doubtless suggests analogies 
with more than one nation m the 1 ast, some of 
which have bcenbrieflj ad>erUdto In the pre- 


ceilinK pages, although these analogies are 
adduct there not as evidence of a common 
origin, but as showing the coincidences 
which might naturally spring up among 
diflerPLi. notions under tho same phase of 
civilization Such coincidences are neither so 
numcious nor so striking as those alforded by 
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tUc A/toc lustUN Uio 0 iKspomiduo pio 
'itntdl by Hu a^ti iDomiuil fticnn of the 
Mo\tcati9 is Hkued niuit importaiui tlnn 
all tho lest \ittlic light ot analogy iffordefi 
by tho in^titurions{uf the Im is srims to 
point, as fii as it goes, totvauU tlu same 

livocftlu jiromincntuiithoiiticst>n whom 
1 liavi idled 111 tins fiitiodiutoiv poitioii of 
till woik ai« Jnari dc ^irmunlo mil the 
Luciitmtc Oiidtgardo Ot tin form r I ha\c 
liotn able to (ollcct no ^iiiloimitlon bi>oiid 
what is afiorded by his own wntiiigs* In tlu 
tith pn fixed to lus inannsciipt hi is Htyled 
Piesident of the ( ounul of tin Indus, a post 
of high authority ivhich infna a weight of 
tharacter 'ind ineans of intormation that 
entitle Ins opinions on coloui'U topua to great 
deference 

Ihcse nuaiis of inloimation wok m ith 
inlaiged by^iuni ntosM>sit t> thee lonus 
dnrmg the sdimnistritnn f Hasca Having 
loncclvcd the dCKic^ii ot coiup ling i lilstoiv 
of the ancii nt IVi ii\ mi iiistitutu i s h visited 
t n/to, as he ti Us us in 1 ‘50 and th ic drew 
from the nitivis thcmseUis the mitoiils lor 
his namtut Ills position gave him accebs 
to tlie most aiithcntlr sou 11 s 1 1 1 ik w 1 dge, 
and Iruin the hps of th fnui n hi ■» tu best 
luhtructfd fihi cimquend ru i In gatlund 
the traditions ct tlu ir national history and 
institutions Dil i|Uipus fr nne 1, is w i liavQ 
been, an impcttpct system i iniu monies 
Tccpnring consUnt attontuii u a* inmh in 
fori r to the Mo'^lcan hi r<nl)phk’< It was 
only bv diligent instructi m that thev w u 
made uvuilsble to biMoniai piu*pos(H, md 
ibis instil olion was V) far mgk 1 1 d itlti tlx 
Conquibt that the anutnt miiila ot tlu 
country wouldhavf ptrishodwith the gencia- 
tion which was tbo sole dc])ositan el them, 
had It not bei n foi ilu ell uh of a lew inte^lli- 
gent scholars, like Sarmlfiilo, who siw tbe 
importance, at this critic il peiioJ, of cul¬ 
tivating an intercom sc with the natiies and 
drawing from them tluir hidden stuus ot 
uformation 

* [It lb rtingulai that Picsc tt sii mid have 
fallen into tin inofut supposing Hus language 
to indicate that the wor' was the ( mpositi n 
of the perbou whose inuu appeal siu tlu titV 
lM?Aor Giyangos, in a letter to Air SfjiiKr 
which that gentleman has kindl\ comimuii 
r-vUd to the editor, says, “It ib evidentti nu 
that this Kihtion was wnllen—pcrhajis bv 
order of Don Juan Sarmlento pifsidint of the 
< uiinal ot the Indus -/or him, and not /k/ 
Jum, OH stated bv Pi esi oil, and hepointbonb 
the linprobahibty of Sainucnto'a o\ i having 
viaited Aiiierua, an well as of his kivinx 
used the deleu ntial tone lu wMth th autlioi 
of the manuscript addu ssea certain inemlieis 
of the Ja>}al Audi net, jjcisonfl tar internr 
ill rank to an cccleaiABtic ol high position 
holding or>e of the tlratofllcis iii tUt^ Kingd ni 
The Tpiatakc was so iar fortunate tbit the 
doubts buggebttd by it s^tui to h we led to an 


dirccti 11 ind in the mvestigatloQ could pre- 
Rint but littU substantially to confirm, and 
htiP kss to lontute, view a taken in tho 
furmu disquisition, 1 have not tliought it 
best to latif^e the re idf r with it 


li> giM still fiutlui luthenlkilv to his 
woik Simniciito ti ivcllcd ovd the u)ii!itr>, 
examined thi piiiicipal objects ut lntern>*t 
witli his own and thus vfnhed tlu 

aiiuniitsoi the natives as fai as poailble by 
perbonil observation Jl^ uhult of tlu he 
Ub^urswas Ins woik entitkd Rclaeion do 
Uhucisiou ^ givKiuode lohAngis sonoiis 
imtuidlcs qiic tiuun do las I'roviiiiias dil 
Peru y otiss cos is toi antes u aqul Iteyim, 
paia cl Jltme siiioi l)« Juan Saimicnto, 
Jhesi leiiti di 1 (<m i Jo 111 Je Indiaa * * 

It IS divikd into chapteis, and ciuhracis 
iht nt inn hmuiicdkdii) pagts in lUAnnscript 
llii Inti liietn> poition ol the woik is ixcu- 
pu 1 w Hi th ti laiiionuy talcn ot the oiigln 
uid carlv p ii d oi the fntas teeming, as 
usu il 111 tlu ant u|uitKsot a birb irons people, 
with kguuUry libUs of the most wild and 
monstr ms (lui utu Ait tin si puciilo con- 
I pli ns alfoi 1 tri iiu xUaiistibk mini loi the 
lal Ills 1 ih antiqiuiiHii, who eruleavouih 
to unravil the n'l g iieil wtb which v cun- 
iiiiiK piiesthood bandevisid as aymbulical of 
those uij ht( ru s ol ci iti n th it it \v is beyoad 
tlxn \ \ ri to I niipiih nd hut Sarinlento 
Injipilj ntiiu s Imuscll tj tbi mir» state¬ 
ment of nlitioual fabks without tho 
cJimiPitcal amhili n to i xplaio them 
Inm this Hgun rf mmaiice Saiimento 
pass'", t tlu lustitnlu ns of the PcMivians, 
descrilK'8 then incient pul t>, tluir rrligion, 
tlieiL progress Hi tho aits isiiecially agncul- 
tiin» and pris nts, in nhirt, an eHboiafi 
pi< lure 4 f tlu 4 ivili/utmn whi i tlu*y icuchod 
uiidi 1 the Inca dviiisty I his pait of his 
work, Wasting RH It docs, on Hu best luthouty, 
( ullrnud in many nistaiues by bib own 
obbiivitiou is ot imqucstiuii d>k value, and 
IS wiittiii with au appaunt k spcct ioi ti iitb, 

irwfstigition with the result of di torralning 
tlu rial antluiship ot this important Itela- 
tioii, an 1 oi dialing up, at the same turn, 
anotlier nioot( I arul not less inteiosting point 
111 re nil I to 4}ne ut the chief authorities foi 
ftttly iVrnvnm lilstiirv MciVr (jrOuzales do 
la H>sa a learned JVrnviaii, is able, according 
to a roeent Rtatement (London Athonciim, 
fuly \ is7 1 ), “to piove that the manuberlpt 
ill (pi stioa IS rcilly the second part of the 
* (''hnincleot IV ru by( ic/a do l^eon, Idtherto 
supposed to be loat ’ Iheevklence pmmised 
has not yet been ailduccd Jt coimists, no 
doubt, cuicfly ol those internal proofs which 
irc il fact suincient to put tlu malUr beyond 
({Ufstlon, and which will hnd luoie appro- 
pLiatc mention in connection with Puscott'a 
uuount ot the lilc and wiituigs 4l Cicza de 
L"jn book h ♦ thttp ) Lb] 
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t)iat cngagdb ibc confidence* ol tiic icadei 
1 he <n!iUudiDg portion of tho manuscript is 
occupied with tho civil hintoiy of tho country 
Iho reigns of the early Incas, ulncb lio 
lioyuud tlio sober piovinco of history, he 
flesiiatcbes with comim ndablc brevity Hul 
on tho three last reigun^lortnnatcly, tliose ot 
t he greatest pnnci a who occupied tlie Pci uvi&n 
throne—bo is moir ilifiube This was com- 
paiatiTciy firm ground for tlic chronicler, tor 
tho events w( rc too leccnt to be obscured by 
Die vulgar legends that gather bke moss 
louiid every incidf lit of the old( r time His 
account stops witli who Spanish invasion ,Jor 
tins story, Sarmiento iclt, might be safely left 
to Ins coutcmporaiics who act^d a part in it. 
but w luise taste and education had qiiallliod 
them but indifferently for exploring tbt 
anti(|uitieb and bocial institution') of tbt 
natiitb 

Sunnient j h \^ork is coiupo^tHl lu a siinjiic, 
]Hispuii<>iis btyh, without tbit niibition ot 

I lietorital display too common a it i bis coiai 
(lymcii He writes with hoaiM candour 
and wJiile be dors ample jiibticc to the mtnts 
ami 1 ijiicityol the (onquried race be notices 
w itb indigiiui Ion the utrocitiCh ol lh« Spaniards 
uid the dciuoralmng toiubiR^ of tiu ( )n- 
([Utst Jt may Ik thought, indfcd (bit lu 
Joiins t )o high iiubtiiiiau ot tbi attainments 
( f til luLiuii undii Ibc Imas And it ib not 
miprobubb that, astonished hy tho visugcs 

II 111 rl (i of ail <itgiiui (i\ili/ation, lie 
IccuuK (luupouiidot lusMuhicct ami thus e\- 
Jiihited it Jii colonis somewimt too glov\ing to 
Dk (\ ot tlu Luioptaii Put this w is an 
imiabh iuiluig, not Uh> laig* ly sbaicd by tlu 
Mt u ( ouquetors, who bUiivcrtid Die nistitu- 
ti( IIS 1 1 tin (ountiy, and saw little t > ulmiif 
jji It MVL Its gold It must be luillui ad* 
niitttd that 'saimunto basnodt to impose 
ni hib iiadei, and tint he is < in (fill to dis- 
tinguibli hctvvccu what he Hxioits on biaisay 
and what on ptrsnial (Xiitruiice » I he 
1 itlu I ot History liim^clf dois nut disciimi^ 
iiate hftween Duse two things more care¬ 
fully 

Neither is the Spanish Instonan to be 
iltogtthcr Mmlicated fiuin the supcistition 
whuh belongs to bW time, and we ofuu 
tmd him iclirring to the immidiitc inter- 
puHition ot Satan those iffects wbub might 
4|UitL atj well be chaiged on the pervriscness 
ol man Put thw was common to the age, 
and to tlu wisest lucti m it, and it is too 
much to demand of a man to bo wiser tlian 
ills generation it is buffinent piaiho ot 
biaimlciito, that, in an age wlun siiijcrstition 
was toooiten allied with taimtidsm, ho ac( ms 
to have had no tliietuie ol bigotiy m bia 
nature liis luait opt us witli benevoUnt 
iulucas to the unfoilunate native, ind bis 
language, wlille It Is not Kindled into the 
religious glow ot the missionary, is warmed 
bv a generous lay of pliil mtbiopy that em¬ 
braces tho conquered nu Icbs tluii the con¬ 
querors, as bis bietbren. 

Notwitbatanding the great value of '^r- 


nuento s woik foi the infillmation it affords of 
Peru under tho Incas it is but little known, 
has been larely consulted by historians, and 
still remaips among the unpublished manu¬ 
scripts which he, like uncoined bullion, m 
the secret chambi rs of the ItscorlaK 

1 be other authont y to whom 1 hav e alluded, 
the Licentiate Polo de Ondegaido, was u highly 
1 expectable piiist, whose name appeals fre¬ 
quently in the affairs of P^rii I timl no ac¬ 
count of the period when he first came into the 
country Hut be was tlierc on tho arrival of 
Gasca, and resided at Lima urul( r the usurpa¬ 
tion of Gonralo Pi/arro When the arttiiX 
((peda endeavoured to secure the signatures 
ot th( inhabitants to the insti ument proclaim¬ 
ing the Hovircignty ol Ins ihicf, wo find On- 
dtgardo taking the lead among those of bis 
]>Lofes 8 iuii m loHisling it (Jn (lasm s arrival 
be consented to take a commission In Ins 
aiiiiy At the tloxc ot the irbf Ui m lie was 
madocoiregidoi ot 1 a Plata, and subhcqiicntly 
of < u/co, m wliKli honouiahle station he 
seems to have lemaitud several ycats lu 
the (\ciiis( of Ilia magisUiial functions he 
wusbiougiit ntoianiiliarintcrioursewith the 
natives, snd had ample ot»portimity foi study¬ 
ing their laws and ancH nt customs He con- 
dm ted bimsrlt with such pruddicc ami 
luoderatioii that hi set ms to nave won tbo 
r ihdenc( not oniv of bis connirvindi but of 
ludiaiis, wbiU tlu admiiilsti ition was 
cHidul to pioht bv bis Isigi c\p ileuce m 
ddisjiig meas us for Die better goveinment 
c t the colonv 

Ihe Rdauont , S(i of in cited in this His- 
toiy, were pi paud at the suggestion of the 
vucroys, tin fust lx ing addiessed to the 
Alurquts deCafute, in lOol and the second, 
till years 1 itfi, to the ( onde do NicVa Ihe 
two covti about as much ground ah Sanni- 
ento s maiiu’^cript, and the second memorial, 
wiitti 11 sc long aiur tbetiiht, maybe thought 
to iiitiniatc tJic advancing age of the author, 
111 tlu gnatei carelessness and diffusoness of 
ib( eomposition 

\s llicse documinls aie m the natuie of 
niswtrn to tiio InUriogUoiicspropounded by 
tlu govcimnent the langt of topics might 
(>(e]n to 1 limited within narrower bounds 
than the modem historian would desire 
IbdteO queiles, indeed, had particular nfor- 
eiue to Die revt nues, the tributes,—tins finan¬ 
cial administration, in hbort, ot the Incas, 
and on these obscure topics the (ommnnleation 
ot Ondegaido is parDcularlj full But the en¬ 
lightened cniiosity oi Hie government ofn- 
biaced a tir widci rangi , and the answers 
necessarily implied un acquaintance with the 
domi Stic policy ot the Incas, with their law 8 
md social habits, their religion, science, and 
arts, 111 shoit, with all that make up the 
(lemontH ot civib/ation Ondegardo’s me- 
nioiiK, therefore, covir the whole ground of 
inquiry loi the philosophic historian 
ill thr management ot these various sub¬ 
jects Ondegardo displays beta a<utcuess and 
cMidiUuUt He never bhnuks Horn the 
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, cufl^ion, hoAtvcrdiffiLiiU aiut>\hilL he giies 
his coriclusioDS with an an of modesty, it Is 
evident that he fceN contcious of having 
derived bis information throu^ the most 
anthentic channels lie rejects fabulous 
tilth dlndahi, decides on the probabilities of 
such facts 08 he relateo, and candidly exposes 
the deficiency of evidence I ar from dis|)lay- 
iHg the simple enthusUMU of the well meun 
liig but credulous missionary, he proceeds 
with the cool and cautious step of a Uw>cr 
accustomed to the cunfilct of teatimunv and 
the uncertainty of oral trodltlon Hits or- 
1 umspect manner ot proceeding, and the tern* 
perate character of his Jiicl^tents, entitle 
Undigardo to much higher coriblderation as 
an authority than m st ot his countiymcn 
MV ho have treated of Jiidiau andquitios 

J here runs thiougb hU writings a vein of 
humanity, shown particulail> in his tcndci> 
ness to the unfortun^^te natives, to whose 
ancient i ivUizatlon he does entire, bub not 
extravagant. Justice, while, like barmiento, 
he fearlessly denounces the excesses of his 
own countrymen, and admits the dark, re 
proach they had brought on the honour of the 
nation But vvliile this censure foim 82 .tbo 
strongest ground for condemnation of the Con¬ 
querors, since It comes from the lips of a 
opauiaid like themselves, it proves, a]«o that 
Spain In tUs age of violence could send forth 
from her rosom w ise ond good men who re¬ 
fused to make common cause with the licen 
t’ous rabble around tiiem 1 iileed proof 
enough is given in these very memorials of 
tbe unceasing efforts ot the colonial govern¬ 
ment, from tbe good viceroy Mrnloaa down 
wards, to secure protection aud the benefit of 
a unid legislation to the iinfortuiiatoinativcM 
But tbe iron Conquerors, and the colonist 
whose heart softened only to the touch ot 
gold, presented a fonnidaiAC barrier to im¬ 
provement 

Ondegardo’s wntingts are honourably dis 
tingmshed by freedom from that superstition 
which is the debasing characteristic of tbe 
times—A superstition shown in the easy 
credit given to tbe marvellous, and this 
equally whether In heathen or in Christian 
story) for in tbe former tbe eye of credulity 
could diecem as readily tbe direct Inter¬ 
position of batan, as m tbe latter the band 
of the Almighty it is this ready bel ef 
in a spiritual agency, wliether for go<^ or for 
evil, which forms one of tbe most prominent 
features in the writings of tbe sixteenth cen¬ 
tury Nothing could be more repugnant to 
tbe true spirit of philnaopbicsl inquiry, or 
more irreconcilable with rational criticism 
i*ar from betraying such weakness, Onde- 
fgardo writes in a direct and huslpessrUke 


tnaniier, estimating cfiian fo^ ’Aha^ tiiey are 
worth by tiie plain segec He 

keeps the main bfe ai^fo^t ever 

in view, without hftnself, like tbe 

garrulous chroniclers or tpej^rio^* to 4m led 
astray Into a thousand rambung episodes that 
^wilder the reader and leadfo noting 
* Ondegardo s memoirs deal not only with 
tbe antlquiUes of the nation, but with it^ 
actual condition, and with the best means for 
ledressing the manifold evils to which It was 
subjected under the stern rule of fts con¬ 
querors liis suggestions are replete with 
wjsdom, aud a merciful uolicy, that would 
reconcile tlie interests oi government with 
the prospci ity and happiness of its humblest 
vassal Thus while bts contemporailcs 
gathered light from his suggestions as to the 
ptesent condition of uffaip*, tbe historian 
later times is no lehs indebted to lifm for In- 
formatirii m respect to tlie past His manu- 
srript was truly cousuUcd by Htrrera, and 
the leuiler, as he peruses the pages of the 
learned historian of the Indies, Is uiicoubci- 
uusly enjoying tbe benefit of the researches of 
Ondegardo His valuable /fciacionerthns bad 
their uses for future generations, though they 
li ivc novel been admitted to the honours of 
the press The copy in my possession, like 
that ot Sarmlento 8 manuscript, for winch 1 
am irdebtcd to that industrious bibliograpiier 
Mr Rich formed part of the magnificent col¬ 
lection of I ord Kingsborough, a name ever 
to be held tu honour by the scholar for his In¬ 
defatigable etTorts to illustrate the antiquities 
ot Amenca 

Ondegardo s manuscripts, it should be re 
marked, do not bear uis signature But they 
contain allusions to several actions of tbe 
writer s life, which identify them lieyond any 
reasonable doubt, as bis production Ju tbe 
archives of Siman<^ 1 $ a duplicate copy of 
the first memorial, Hdacxon l »ime^ a inougli, 
hko tne one in the Kscorlal, without its 
iuthor *8 name Muftos assigns it to the jien 
*ot Gabriel de Itqjas,adistingulshed cavalier < t 
the ('onque«*t Ibis is cieaily an error, for 
tbe author of tbe manuscript Identifies him¬ 
self with Ondegardo bydecl^ina, tii bis reply 
to the filth interrogatory, that be was the 
person who discovered the mummies of tbe 
Incas in Cn/co,—an act expressly refen ed, 
both by Acosta and Oarcilasso, to tbe licen¬ 
tiate Polo de Ondegardo, when corregidor of 
that city Should the savana of Msdnd here¬ 
after embrace among the puMications of valu¬ 
able manuscripts these JuIocxomm, they should 
be careful not to be led into an error here b/ 
the authority of a critic like Mnfios, wbcie 
criticism is really at firaU, 
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CIIAJ‘TER I 

\>UJ\T VNn feon NCI —\KI Ul? NAAICiAlloN—MAltllJML DIS(OMR\ 

—SIFKIT ()I nil hi XMVUDS—li>'3sKsMl>N'5 IN 1111 NiW\\OHIl) —JiV 
MOLHS toN<l KMN ji I r Kb 

VVii^Tiviu (IiftciciRp ff may o\ist as to the compxiative meat of 

the aiauiits find Uk meddiis m the .ills, iii poctiy, dottucuce, and all that 
depends on nn i.;'n ition, tluu can be no doubt tliat in science the moderns 
have (ininently till idv intake It < oiild not be othei wihe lii the cail> ages 
of the woilil, as ni tin (ally pt i lod of life tJiei( \\ is the ficslmtss of i morn 
in^ t \i&t( nee, wlun thi of no\ollv \ is on (v* lytbniw tliat met the eye; 
when the senses, not liluntid by fainuiaut^, \\eie iiioic ktenly alne to the 
heautiful, ami the mind, muki tht iiitiuencc uf a liealthy ami natmal taste, 
was not iniviiUd by philosoplmiil themy, when the simple was lucessaiily 
(unmeted with tlie bnutiful, and tht tpituiean jiittlled, sited liy lepetition, 
Jmd not bejfun to seek foi stimulants in the fant istic and eapiiiious The 
loalms of famy were all uatia\elled, and its faiiest floweis Jiad not been 
^atheied, noi its be.iuties disjioiled, by the iiule toiuli of those who alkcteii 
(0 eulti\ate them The win^ of ,,cnius was not bound to the ( nth by tlio cold 
and (ouventional lules of ciitieisni, but was pcinutted to take its Might far 
and wide o\ei tiie bioad expanse of ciie.ition 

Hixt with science it was otheiwise No gemus could sufliec foi the cication 
of facts,—haidly foi then detection They were to be gatlioicd in by niinful 
nidustiy, to lx* colk cUd fiom e<iieful obsciva^^ion and expeiiment Geiinis, 
indeed, iiu„ht aiiaiioC and combine these facts into iicwfoiins, and eheit fioin 
then eojiibinalions new and iinpoitint infeienees, and in this piocess might 
almost inal in oiiginahty the cications of the poet and tlu aitist Hut if the 
processes of scieiue aie neccssaiil^ slow, they aic siue Theie is no letiogiade 
movement in her domain. Aits may fade, the Aluse hoeomo dumb, a moral 
Jcthaigy may loikui) the faculties of a nation, the intioii itstit may pass 
away and kavi only the ineiiioi^ of its existimc, but tlie stoics of stieiice it 
h.is gaineied up will enduio foi ovei As othei nations come upon the stage, 
and new foiins of civilization aiis(, the monuments of ait and of imagination, 
pioductions of an oldei time, will lie as an obstacle m tlic path of improve 
ment They cannot be bmlt upon; they occupy the gunmu which the new 
aspirant for immoiUhty would (over The whole VrOik is to be gone over 
again, and othi i foinis of btiiuty- wliethor highei oi lovci in the scale of 
luent, unlike the past must aust to take a place by then side But, in 
science, eveiy stone that has been laid ren ains as the fouudation foi <inothci 
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The conuiig geiiei^itioii takes up the woik where the pieccding left it There 
IS no retrograde uioveinent The individual nation may lecede, but science 
still advaiKCs Every st^ that has been gamed makes the ascent easier for 
those who come after Eveiy step carries the patient inquiiei aftei tmth 
highei and higher towaids heaven, and unfolds to him, as ho rises a wider 
hoiizon, and new a id moie magnificent views of the utuveise 
Geogiap^ mitook of the ernbairassments which belonged to eveiy other 
dopaitinenrof science in tlie piimitiVe ages of the world The knowledge of 
the earth could come only fiom an extended commeice; and commerce is 
founded on artificial wants or an enlightened cuiiosity, hardly compatible with 
the cailioi condition of society In the infancy of nations, the different tribes, 
occupied with then domestic feuds, found few occasions to wander beyond the 
mountain chain oi broad stream that formed the natural boundary of then 
domains The Phoenicians, it is tiue, are said to have sailed beyond the 
IMllais of Hercules, and to have launched out on the great westeai ocean 
But the adventures of these ancient \ojagers belong to tlie mythic legends of 
aiitiqm^, and ascend far beyond the domain of authentic iecord 
The Qieeks quick and adventurous, skilled in mechanical art had inany 
of the qualities of successful navigators, and within the limits of their little 
inland sea langed fearlessly and freely But tlie conquests of Alexandei did 
more to extend the hunts of geogiaphical science, and opened an acquaint 
unco With the remote coantnc') of the East Yet the march of the conqueror 
IS slow in comparison with the nioveinents of the unencumbered tiavcllei 
The Romans were still less enterprising than the Gieeks, were less commercial 
111 their charactei The contributions to geogiaphical knowledge grew with 
the slow acquisitions of empire But then system was centiahzing in its 
tendency, and, instead of taking an outward diicction and looking abroad foi 
discovery, every pait of the vast imperial domain turned towards the capital 
as its head ana ctntial point of dttiaction The Roman conq^ueror pursued 
Ins path by land, not by sea But the water is the gieat hi^way between 
nations, the true element for the discoveiei The Romans were not a mari¬ 
time jieople At the close of their empire^ geogiaphical science could hardly 
be said to extend faither than to an acquaintance with Europe,—and this not 
its more noitherii division,—togethei with a portion of Asia and Afiica; 
while they had no other conception of a world beyond the Western waten 
than was to be gathered from the fortunate prediction of the poet ^ 

Then followed the Middle Ages ; the dark^aps, as they aie called, though 
in their daiknes-. weie matured those seeds of knowledge which, in fulness of 
time, were to spring up into new and more glorious forms of civilization. The 
organization of society became more favourable to geographical science In 
stead of one ovcigrown, lethargic empire, oppressing everything by its colossal 
weight, Europe was broken up into various independent communities, many 
of whi(^, adopting liberal forms of government, felt all the impulses natural 
to fieemen; and the petty repubhes on the Mediterranean and the Baltic sent 
foitli their swarms of seamen in a profitable commerce, that knit togethei tiie 
different countries scattered along the great European waters. 


' Seneca's well-known predlrtion. In bis 
Medea, is porbaps the m<^ remarkable ran¬ 
dom propbecj on record At it Is not a simple 
eateuslon of the boondaries of Uie known 
parts of the globe that is so confldenUy an- 
nouneed, but the existence of a New World 
across tbs waters, to be revealed in coming 
sges, 


<*Qiilbus Oceanus 
Vinckla remm laxet, et ingens 
I Atcat tellns, I^hl^ue Novi>s 
Detegat Orbes'' 

It was the lucky hit of tlie philosopher 
rather than the poet. 
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But the improvements which took place in the art of navigation, the more 
accurate measurement of time, and, above aU, the discovery of the polarity of 
the magnet, greatly advanced the cause of geographical knowledge. Instead 
of creeping timidly along the coast, or limiting his expeditions to the narrow 
basins of inland waters, the voyager might now spread his sails boldly on the 
deep, secure of a guide to direct his liark unerringly across the illimitable waste. 
The consciousness of this power led thought to travel in a new direction ; and 
the mariner began to look with earnestness for another path to the Indian Spice- 
islands than tlmt by which the Eastern caravans ha^ traversed the continent 
of Asia. The nations on whom the spirit of enterprise at this crisis naturally 
descended were Spain and Portu^l, placed as they were on the outposts of 
the Euroi^ean continent, commanding the great theatre of future discovery. 

Both countries felt the responsibintv of their new position. The crown of 
Portugal was constant in its edorts, tnrough the hft^nth century, to find a 
passage round the southern point of Africa into the Indian Ocean; though so 
timid was the navigation tnat every fresh headland became a formidable 
harrier, and it was not till the latter pait of the century that the adven¬ 
turous Diaz passed i(uite round the Stonny Cape, as he termed it, but which 
John the Second, with happier augury, called tlie Cape of Good Hope. But, 
liefore Vasco da Gama had availed niniself of this discovery to spread his sails 
in the Indian seas, Simn entcreii on her glorious career and sent Columbus 
across the Western waters. 

The object of the great navigator was still the discovery of a route to India, 
but by the west instead of the east. He had no expectation of meeting with 
a continent in his way, and, after ^'peated voyages, he remained in his 
original error, dying, as is well known, in the conviction that it was the eastern 
shore of Asia wliicn he had reached.’ It was the same object which directed 
the nautical enterprises of those who followed in the Aarairars track; and 
the discovery of a strait into the Indian Ocean was tlie burden of every Older 
from the government, and the [design of many an expedition to different 
points of the new continent, ivliich seemed to stretch its leviathan length along 
from one pole to the other. The discovery of an Indian passage is the true 
key to the maritime movements of the nftcenth and the first half of the 
sixteenth century. It was the girnt leading idea that gave its peculiar 
character to the enterprise of the aga 

It is not easy at this time t(Moinprehend the impulse given to Europe by 
the discoveiy of America. It was not the gradual acquisition of some border 
territoiy, a province or a kingdom that had been gained, but a new world lliat 
uas now thrown open to the European. The laces of animals, the inineial 
t^sures, the vegetable forms, and the varied aspects of nature, man in the 
different phases of civilization, filled the mind witli entirely new sets of ideas, 
that changed the habitual current of thoiiffht and stimulated it to indefinite 
conjecture. The eageiness to explore tne wonderful secrets of the new 
hemisphere became so active that the principal cities of Spain were, in a 
manner, depopulated, as emigrants thronged one after another to take their 
chance upon the deep.* It was a w'orld of romance that was thrown open; 
for, whatever might be the luck of the adventurer, his reports on his return 
were tinged with a colouring of romance that stimulated still higher the 
sensitive fancies of his countrymen and nourislied the chimerical sentiments 

* The Venettan ambassador Andrea Xava- embarkation, v/m bo stripped of Its Inhabi- 
fUero, who travelled tUiougb Spain In tonts, he says, *Hbat the city was left almose 

near the period of the commencement of onr to the women.” Viagglo fatto in Spagna 
narrative, notices (he general lever of emlgri* (Vlnegia, 1S63\ fol. 16. 

tlvu. Seville, 111 paitJdiUr, the gicat imt of 
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of an age of clnvahy They listened A\jth attentive cats to talcs of Amazons 
whicJi fecemed to it-ali/e thcclitosic legends of antniuity, to fctoiics of Pata¬ 
gonian giants, to d.iinmg nietuies of an hi Do}ado where the sands spaikled 
with gonis and golden pebnlcs as large as buds’ eggs weie diagged in nets out 
of the incis 

iet tliat the adventmeis woic no impostois, hut dupes, too easy dupes, of 
then own ciediilous fancies, is shouu by the extiavagant diaiactti oi then 
enteipiises , by expeditions in staich of the magical Fountain of Health, of 
the golden Temple of Doboyba, of tlie Loldiu sepukhies of Zuni, foi gold 
^^as ever floating befoietheii distempeiul vision, and the name of CasitlUahl 
O/o, Golden Castle, the most unhealthf and impiohtalik *Hion of tiu 
Isthmus, held out a Inight piomise to the unfoituiuitc stttlti,who too fre 
(jneutly, instead of gold, found theie only his gia\e 
In this lealin of enchantmeiit, all the actessoiies served to iinmtain tlie 
illusion. The simple natives, ^Mth then difoiiLekss hodits and rude ucapoii'-, 
were no niatcJi f(i the Euionean uaiiioi aimed to the teeth m mad The 
odds were as gn it as those found in any lej:end of chivniiy, wluie the laiuo 
of the good knight oAeitinned nnndieds at a touch. 'Hie penis that lay in 
the disco\crei\ patli, and the sufltinigs he hid to sustain, were staicely in 
fenoi to those that lie^it the knight eiiant llun^oi and thiist and fatif,ne, 
the deadly effluvia of the nioiass with its swarms of \enomoiis insects, tin 
cold of mountain snows, ami the sci iching sun of the tiojnes, these wcu the 
lot of every cavalier who c.uue to seek his foitiiucs m the Acw Woild It 
was the reality of loinaine The life of tht Spanish ad\ontuicr was one 
chapter inoie and not the hast icmaikabk —in the chiointles of knight 
errantly 

The cliaractei of the w irrioi took on sonuwhitof the csaggciatid folouimg 
shed ovei hisexploits Proud and \ainglorious, swelled with lofty anlicip ilioiis 
of his destiny and . n iinmcibleconhdcuce a hisounipsouicis, no dingci could 
appall and no toil (ould tiie him T he gre itei tl e dan^ei, indctd, the highei 
the charm; foi his soul levelled m cxciUmcnt, md the tnttipiise witliout 
peni wanted that spur of lom uki uhirh wis lUdSMiy to louse his tmigies 
into action Vet in the motives of aitiou mcxnci intluemes weio stiaiiw^ely 
mingled with tl e Inftici, the teninoial with the spiutiial Gold w is the in 
centive and thi lecompinse, and in tlie pmsintof it his inflexible nature 
rarely hesitated as to tne moans Ills couia|p was sullied with ciuclty, the 
ciuelty that flowed equally stiaiigo as it may seem fioin his avaint and 
his religion , icli^ion as it was undeistood in that a^e,- the uh^ion of the 
Crustider It was tlu convenient cloik for il multitude of sms, which toveied 
them even fiom h mself ^Ihe ( astihan, too piond foi hyiiOLiisy, comniitted 
moie ciuelties in the n ime of ichgion than weie ever piactised by the jiagan 
idolatei m the fanatical Moslem The burning of tlie infidel was a sacnhce 
acceptable to Heaven, and ♦ho conveision of those who sinvivtd amply 
atom d for the fouli st offences it is a im lancholy and mortifying ronsidcra 
tion that the most um nnpiomising spuit of intoleiance the spmt of the 
Inquisitor at home, and of the Cinstulcr abioad- should have emanated from 
a religion which pleached pt ifc iqion taith and good will towaids man ^ 

What a contiast dld^ these chiklien of Saithcin FniopcpreMiit to the 
Anglo-Saxon races who scatti led themselves along the great northern division 
of the Western In mispliere Foi the ])rinci]>le of action with thiso lattci w is 
not avaftce, noi the moie spedous picUxt of pnisclytisiii, but imkjiendeme, 
independence religious and ] ohtic i! T<» sduie tins, tluy vveu nmttnt to 
earn a.bare siibsw^aic*' Ik i ]d( of fm^ahty and toil TIkv askul nothing 
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from the soil but the leasonablo letnins of their own labour. X's^o golden 
visions threw a deceitful halo aiouiid then path and beckoned them onwards 
through seas of blood to the sub\ersion of an unoffending dynasty. They were 
content with the slow but steady pi ogress of thoir social polity They patiently 
enduied thopiivationsof the wilderness, watenng the tree of liberty with their 
teals and with the sweat of then blow, till it took deen loot in the land and 
sent up its branches high towaids the lieaveiis: while tlie coniinuiuties of the 
neighhouung routineut, sbootiiig up into the sudden splendours of a tropical 
vegetation, exhibih'tl, even in tlieii jjriiiie, the sine symptoms of decay. 

It would seem to liavo liecn esj)ecially oideied by Piovidence that the dis¬ 
covery of the two gie*it divisions Tif the Aineiican hemisphcie should fall to 
the two races best fitted to compier and colonuo them. Thus, the noi thorn 
section was consigned to the Anglo-tSa\on race, whose oulcily, industrious 
habits found an ample held for development under its coldci skies and on its 
moie nigged soil; while the soiitheui poition, with its rich tiepical products 
and tieasiues of inineial wealth, h*>ld out the most attracti\e bait to invite 
the eiiteipiise of the Spaniard How diffeient might liave been the lesnlt if 
the balk of Colmnbus hid taken a moic noitheily diuttion, as he at one time 
meilitatcd, and landed il hand of adventurers on the shoies of what is now 
Protestant Auieiua' 

Under the pies^me of tint sjunt of nautical enteiprise winch filled the 
maritime couiiunnities of Euiope in the sixteenth centuiy, the whole extent 
of the mighty continent, fiom Labiailoi to Tena del Fuego, was explored ii 
less than thirty yeais after its discovny; and in 1521 the Portuguese JMa- 
ghellan, sailing under the Spanish lla^ solved the pioblem of the strait, and 
found a wostei ly \va> to the lon.^ >onwht Spice islands of India,—gieatly to the 
astonishment of the Poitiiguese, who, sailing fiorn the opposite direction, 
theie met then iivaK, face to face, at the antipode*- But while the whole 
eastern caist of the Amencan continent h.id been exploied, and the cential 
portion of it colom/ed, -even aftei the brilliant achievement of the Mexican 
oomjiiebt,—the veil was not yet laised that hung o\ti the golden shores of the 
Pacific 

Floating rumouishad leached tlieSpauiaids,fioin tune to tune, of cxiuntnes 
in the fai west, teeming with the metal they so much coveted, hut the hist 
distinct notice of Pciu was about the year 1511, when Vasco N iinez do Balboa, 
the discovcrei of the Sonthein fcjea, was weighing some gold which he had col 
lected fioin tlie natnos A young baibaiiaii chieftain, w)io was present, stnick 
the scales witli his hst, and, scattering the glitteiiug inettil aiound the apart 
ment, exclaimed, If this is what you jui/o so much that \ou are willing to 
leave youi chstant homes and iisk even life itself foi it, I can tell vou of a laud 
where tiiev eat and dunk out of golden vessels, and gold in as cheap as non is 
with yuir' It was not long attei tins Rtaithng intelligence that liilboa 
achieved the foiinidable adventuie of scaling the moiiutam lampait of the 
Isthmus which divides the twi» mighty oceans from each otlier; wnen, armed 
with swoul and buckler, he rushed into the waters of the Pacihc, and ciied 
out, in the true chivalious vein, that “he claimed tins unknown sea. with all 
that it contained, foi the King of Castile, and that he would make good the 
claim agTxnist all, Clnistian or infidel, vvlio dared to gainsay it ’ ^ * All the 
broad continent and sunny isles washed by the vvatcis of the Southern Ocean * 
Little (lid the bold cav alien rompiehond the full import of his magnificent 
vaunt. 

■'Ilcncra, Ihst Kcnti vl l,hb UScap niuln 1, Ifc-SoV, Om li i 41 
3 ■—ui i, Vih-»<i( I s 
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On this spot he received more explicit tidings of the Peruvian empire, heard 
proofs recounted of its civilization, and was shown drawings of the llama, 
which, to the European eye, seemed a species of the Aittbian camel. But, 
although he steered his caravel for these golden realms, and .even pushed his 
discoveries some twenty leagues south of the Gulf of St. Michael, the adven¬ 
ture was not reserved for him. The illustrious ^scoverer was doomed to fall 
a victim to that miserable jealousy witli which a little spirit regards the 
achievements of a great one. 

The Spanish colonial domain was broken up into a number of petty govern¬ 
ments, which were dispensed sometimes to court favourites, thougn, as the 
duties of the post, at this early period, were of an arduous nature, they were 
more frequently reserved for ineu of some practical talent and enterprise. 
Columbus, by virtue of his original contract witli the crown, had jutisdiotion 
over the territories discovered by himself, embracing some of the principal 
islands,»and tafevv places on the continent. This jurisdiction differed from 
that of other functionaries, inasmuch as it was hereditary ; a privilege found 
in the end too considerable for a subject, and commuted, therefore, for a title 
and a pension. These colonial governments were multiplied with the increase 
of empire, and by the year 1524, the period at wdiich our narrative properly 
commences, were scattered over the islands, along the Isthmus of Darien, the 
broad tmet of Terra Finiia, and the recent conquests in Mexico. Some of 
these governments were of no great extent; others, like that of Mexico, were 
of tlie dimensions of a kingdom ; and most had an indehnite range for dis¬ 
covery assigned to them in their immediate iieighbotirliood, by which each of 
the i^tty potentates might enlarge his territorial sway and ennch his followers 
and nimself. This politic arrangement best served tne ends of tlie crown, by 
affording a perpetual incentive to the spirit of enterprise. Thus living on 
their own little domains at a long distance from the mother-country, tnese 
military rulers held a sort of vice-re^l sway, and too frequently exercised it 
in the most oppressive and tyrannical manner,—oppressive to the native, and 
tyrannical towards their own followers. It was the natural consequence, wlien 
men originally low in station, and unprepared by education for office,'were 
suddenly called to the possession of a brief, but in its nature irresponsible, 
authority. It was not till after 8o;ne sad experience of these results that 
measures were taken to hold these petty (tyrants in check by means of regular 
tribunals, or Royal Audiences, a« they were termed, which, composed of men 
of character and learning, might iiiteipase the^ann of thellaw', or at least the 
voice of remonstrance, for the protection of both colonist and native. 

Among the colonial governors who were indebted for their situation to their 
rank at home was Don Pedro Arias de Avila, or Pedrarias, as usually called. 
He was married to a daughter of Dofia Beatriz de Bobadilla, the celebrated 
Marchioness of Moya, best known as the frien^ of Isabella the Catholic. He 
was a man of some military experience and considerable energy of character. 
But as it proved, he was of a malignant temper; and the base qualities which 
might have pass^ unnoticed in the obscurity of private life were made con¬ 
spicuous, and perhaps created in some measure, by sudden elevation to 
power; as the sunshine, which operates kindly on a cenerous soil and stimu¬ 
lates it to production,^^alls forth from the univhole&ome marsh only foul and 
pestilent vapours. This man was placed over the territory of CastUla del Oro, 
the ground selected by Nufiez de Balboa for the theatre of his discoveries. 
Success drew on this latter the jealousy of his superior, for it was crime enongli 
in the eyes of Pedrarias to deserve too well. The tri^cal history of this' 
cavalier belongs tp a period somewhat earlier than that ivith which we are to be 
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Occupied. It has been traced by abler hands than mine, and, though brief, 
forms one of the most brilliant passages in the annals of the American 

conquerors.* , ^ , , , ,. 

But, though Pediarias was willing to cut short the glorious career of his 
rival, he was not insensible to the impoi*tant consequences of his discoveries. 
He saw at once the nnsuitableness of Darien for prosecuting expeditions on 
the Pacific, and, conformably to the original suggestion of Balboa, in 1519 he 
caused his rising capital to be transferred from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the ancient site of Panain4, some distance east of the pivsent city of that 
nama'^ TJiis most unhealthy spot, the cemetery of many an untprtunate 
colonist, was favourably situated fcr the great object of maritime enterprise; 
and the pon, from its central position, atforded the best point of departure 
for exp^tions, whether to the north or south, along tlie wide range of undis¬ 
covered coast that lined the Southern Ocean. Yet in this new and more 
favourable position several years were suffered to elapse before the course of 
discovery took the direction of Peru. This was turned exclusively towards 
the nortn, or rather west, in obedience to the orders of the government, which 
had ever at heart the detection of a strait that, as was supposed, must inter¬ 
sect some part or other of the long-extend^ Istnmus. Armament after arma¬ 
ment was fitted out with this chimerical object; and Pedrarias saw his domain 
extending every y^ar farther and farther without deriving any considerable 
advantage from nis acquisitions. Veragua, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, were suc¬ 
cessively occupied; and his brave cavaliers forced a way across forest and 
mountain and waiiike tribes of savages, till, at Honduras, they came itj 
collision with the companions of Corte-^, the Conquerors of Mexico, who Iwul 
descended from the great northern plateau on the regions of Central America, 
and thus completed the survey of this wild and. mysterious laud. 

It was not till 1522 that a regular expedition was despatched in the direc¬ 
tion south of Panama, under the conduct of Pascual de Andagoya, a cavalier 
of inudi distinction in the colony. But tliat officer penetrated only to tee 
Puerto de Piiias, the limit of Balboa’s discoveries, when the bad state of his 
health compelled him to re-embark and abandon his eiiteiprise at its com¬ 
mencement." ... , . , ^ 

Yet the floating rumours of the wealth and civilization of a mighty nation 


* The nieiDorablc adventures of Vasco Nu- 
nc;; de Balboa have been reconled by Quin* 
tana (Kspanoles celebros, tom. )).) and by 
Irvinff In Ilfs C^ompantouR of (.Vlunibufl. It U 
mre that ilie life of an individual has fortned 
the subject of two Huch elegant memorials, 
produced at nearly tlie some time, and in 
dtflerent language's, without any coiQinunica* 
tioii between the authors. 

' Hie court gave positive Inatruotioiis to 
Pedraiias to tnako a settlement in the Gulf of 
8t. Michael, in obtdien(*e to the enggostlon of 
Vasco Nuflez, that It would be the most eli¬ 
gible site for discovery and traffic in the South 
8ea: ** El asionto que se oviere de hacer en el 
golfo dc S. Miguel en la mar del but debe ecr 
eii el pnerto qiie mejor se hallare y mas con- 
vonibfe para la contrataclon dc aquel golfot 
porque se^nd lo que Vasco Nnfle2 escribe, 
seHa tnuy uccesorfo quo alU haya algunoa 
navfus, as( para descubrlr las cosas del golfo; 
y de la comarca ddl, comoparala conlrataclon 
de rescales do las otras cosas necesaries al huou 
proveimieoto de aquollo; d para quo cstos 


navfos aprovechen es menostcr quo sc hngan 
allti." Oapitulo df* Carta escrlta por el Iley 
Oatolico 4 Pedrarias Ddvila, ap. Nin arret**, 
Colcccion de los Vlimes y Pescuhrindcuto'^ 
t^Madrid, IH29). tom. Jll. JSo. 3. 

• Arcordiiig to Montesinos, Andagoya re¬ 
ceived a Bf vero injury by a fall from his horse, 
while showing off the high-mettled animal to 
the wondering eyes of the natives. (Annales 
del Pern, MS., aflo 1524.) But the Adrian- 
tado, In a memorial of his own discoveries, 
drawn up by himself, says nothing of this 
unlucky ti^at of horsemanship, but imputes his 
illness to his having fallen into the water, an 
Mccldeuc by wbict» he was near bring drowned, 
so that it was some years before he recovered 
ITom the effects of it,^ mode of accounting 
for his premature return, more soothing to his 
vanity, probably, than the cue usually re¬ 
ceive. This docutnent, tirtportant as coming 
from the pen of one of the primitive dla- 
covcTCto, is preserved in the Indiau Archlvea 
of Seville, and was pubUabod by Navarrete, 
ColcccioD, tom. iii. No. 7. 
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at the south ucie eoiitinually reacUui^ the edis and kiiulliii^ the dreamy 
imaqmatioiis of the colonists; and it may seem astuinslnUrt that in expedition 
in that diieotion should have hetn so Ions; deft iied But the exact position 
and distance of this fauy leklm vt le mattei of conicclme Tlie long tiact of 
inteiveiling countiy ivas occupied by rude and Maihke races , and the little 
expLiience ivhich the Spaiusli navi^atois had alieady had of the ncighboiiimg 
coast ai»d its inhabitants, and, still nioic, the tc mpestuous cliaiacter of the 
seas, foi then expeditions had taken place at tin most immomtioiis seasons 
of the yeai, enhanced the appaicut dithcultics of the undcitaking and m idc 
even their stout heaits shuuk fiom it 

Sucli aas the state of feeling in the community of Paii.tma foi scvcaal 
yeais aflei its foundation jMc inwliile, tlie da//lin^ (onquest of Mevico gate 
a new impulso to the aidom of discoveiy, and in 1524 tluee men weie f<>uml 
in the colony ui whom the spint of advcntuie tnumpluxl oiti cvciy considua 
tiou of dilticulty and dangei th it obstiuftcd the jnosccution of the cnteipuse 
One amoii^ then vas selected as litt*db> lus chaiactci to coulmt it to a 
successful issue I'hat man w is Fiaucisio Ib/aiio , and, as lie Jiild the samo 
conspicuous post in the (omjicsfc of Peiii thit w is ocuijucd by Cuitcs in 
that of Mexico, it will be necesuy to take a biuf ic\icw of lus caily 
histoi y 
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1524-1525 


Pkancisco Piz4KRo was bom at Tuixillo, a city of Estiomadnra, in hpain 
The period of his birth is uiiceitain Imt pioliably it was not fn fiom 1471 ‘ 
He was an illegitimate child, and that his paunts should not have taken 
pains to peipetuatc the date of his bntl^ is not sinprising Few care to make 
a particulai iccoid of their tiansgressioiis. His father, Oon/alo Pi/ano, uas 
a colonel of infantry, and sened with some distinction m the Italian cam 
paigns undei the Great raptain, and afteiwauls ni the ivars of Navaire His 
iiiotJioi, iianud I rancisca Gon/alcs, was a peison of humble condition in the 
town of Tiuxillo 


' Tbe few wnters who vintun to sss^n 
tbc date ot Pirano h 1 irth do it in so vai^nt 
and cuiitradictiry a muiuor an to it npirc ub 
^ith but little coufldrnce at tlinr accounts 
Herrera, it is true, ways positively tli it bt ^^tts 
sixty tijreeyeai'* old at the time of bis death 
ill 1541 (Hist goucrabdec 6, lib 10, cap (>) 
This ^ould carryback the date of lus birth 
only to nut Oarcil^so dr la 1 

aflirms that lie was more than filty ^(>ars old 
in 1525 ((eiu I oa1 Parte 2, lib l,cap 1) 
Thm would place bis birth bf fore 1474 I*i/ irro 
y On liana, bo, as a kinsinuu of the (< n* 
qweror* may be f«upp< ‘*r>d to have I ad bettt r 
meaofl of iiifoimation si>s be hft)-toui 
years of agH at t)K tin* luu f ij (la- 


rones IlnstH''del Vuovo Miiiido(Madrid 16JS) 
]» 12 m ) Hilt lit the peril d ot bis diatli he 
alls him nearly (lubtyyiaM old' (p 1» ) 
iaking tins luttei uh i k uti^lexaggerutiuiifor 
in the particular c imectlou in whuh it 
IS used, and adiuittin^ tbe accuracy oi tbi 
fornici htatiineiit, the epoch of bU birth viiU 
< onfoi in to that given m tbc text 1 bis umk<« 

bj) I somcvvbat late in life to sit about th( 
couquest c anempm Rut ( olumbus, when 
he entered on bis career, was HilU oldci 

Xere/, Comjuistaacl Peru, ap J>arci i tom 
ill p J79 Zarati Cutui del ieru, lib 1, 
cip J —Pi/iriu y Oicllftna, Vaioms ilustics, 
p \lk 
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But little IS told of Francisco’s early years, and that little not always deserv 
mg of credit According to some, be was deserted by both his parents, and 
left as a foundliiiff at the door of one of the piincipal chinches of the city ft 
IS even said that Tic would have peiished, had he not been nursed by a sow * 
This IS a more discreditable fountain of supply than that assigned to the 
infant Romulus. Theeaily histoiy of men who have made their names famous 
by deeds in after life, like the eaily histoiy of nations, affords a fruitful held 
for invention 

It seems certain that the youn^ Pizano leceived little care fiom eithei of 
his paients, and was suffcicd to ^row up as nature dictated lit was neither 
taught to read noi write, and his pryitipal occupation w is that of a swineherd 
But this torpid way of life did not suit the stirring spirit of Pizarro, as ho 
grew oliUi, and listened to the tales, widely ciiculatcd and so captivating to fi 
youthful fancy, of the New Woild He shared in the popular enthusiasm, and 
availed himself of a favoui able moment to abandon Ins ignoble charge and 
escape to bcvillc, the poit wheio the Spanish adventuiezs uiibaiked to seek 
thill fortunes in the ^vost Few of them could have tuincd their backs on 
their native land with le^^^ cause for icgict than Pi/arro * 

In what yeai this impoitant change in his destiny took place we aie not 
informed j he fust we heai of him in the New ^oild is at the island of His 

t >amoIa, m 1510. where he took part in the expedition to Ur^ba m Terra 
rnma, under Alonso de Oicdi, a civiliei whose chaiactei and achievements 
find no jiaiallel hut in tlie pages of < ervantes Hernando Cortes, whose 
mother was a PizOiifio, and related, it is said, to the father of Franc is, was then 
in St Domingo, and prepared to accon ’ any Ojeda’ts expedition, but was pre 
vented by a temporary lameness Uaa he gone, the fall of the Aztec empire 
might have been postponed foi some time longer, and the sceptre of Monte 
ziima have descended in peace to Ins posteuty Pi/srro shared in the disas 
Irons foitunes of Ojedas colony, and by his discretion obtained so far the 
confidence of his coimnandei as to be left in charge of the settlement when 
the latter returned for supplies to the islands The lieutenant continued at 
his perilous post for ncaily two months, waiting deliberately until death should 
hive thinned off the colony sutticieutly to allow the miserable remnant to be 
embarked m the single small vessel that remamod to it ® 

After this fiirti him associated with Balboa, the discoverei of the Pacific*, 
and co operating with him m establishtng the settlement at Darien lie had 
the gloiy of aceompanymg this gallant cavilier in hi^ teiublc raircli across 
the mountains, {\nd of being among the first Euiopcans, therefore, whose eyes 
were greeted with the long piomised vision of the iSoutliciii Ocean 
After the untimely death of his couimandei, Pi«iiroattielied himself fj the 
fortunes of Pedranas, and was employed by that governoi in sevci il militxry 
expeditions, which, if they afloidcd nothing else, ^ave him the lecpiisiU tiam- 
ing foi the penis and piivations that lay in the path of the fiitine Conqueroi 
of Peru 

In 1515 he was selected, with anothei cavaliei, named Morales, to cioss the 
Isthmus and tzafiic with the natives on the shores of the Pacific And theie, 


** ** Naci 6 fn Truvlllo, i echaronlo i la 
puertadt laleleRia raamo nna Puirca cioitos 
iMaR no RO ballando anioti lo qulbirst dnr 
leche Gomara, de las Ind , cap 144 
* According to the Ci mendador Plrano y 
Orellana Francis Pizarro scived while qmu 
a stripling with his lather m the Italian 
and afterwards uni i C luinbuR and (tU r 


ilhwtrloufl d!‘!covprers in the New World, 
whoseFuccf sacstli( aothoi modestly ittnbutea 
t Ills Ulnsinan a valour as a principal ciusc t 
Varonesllnstris, p 187 

Pizarro y OrelliTia, Varoncs ilnstres pp.. 
121 128>-Hcriera Hist gen, dec 1, lih T, 
cap 14 —ilonte^iiK s AmialL« MS ano 1510 
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while engaged in collecting his booty of gold and pearls from the neighbouring 
islands, as his eye ranged along the shadowy line of coast till it faded in the 
distance^ his imagination may nave been first fired with the idea of, one day, 
attempting the conquest of the mysterious regions beyond the mountains. 
On the removal of the seat of government across the Isthmus to Panama, 
Pizarro accompanied Pedrarias, and his name became conspicuoas among the 
cavaliers who extended the line of conquest to the north over the martial 
tribes of Veragua. But all these expeditions, wliatever glory they may have 
brought him, were productive of very little gold, and at the age of fiity the 
captain Pizarro found himself in possession only of a tract of unhealthy land 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, and of such repartimientos of tlie natives 
as were deemed suited to his military services.® The New World was a lottery, 
where the great prizes were so few that the odds were much against the 
player; yet in the game he was content to stake health, fortune, and, too 
often, hio fair fame. 

Such was Pizari’O^s situation when, in 1522, Andagoya returned from his 
unfinished enterprise to the south of Panama, bringing back with him more 
copious accounts than any hitherto received of the opulence and grandeur of 
the countries that lay beyond.' It was at this time, too, that the splendid 
achievements of Cortes made their impression on the public mind and gave a 
new impulse to the spirit of adventure. The .southern expeditions became a 
common topic of speculation among the colonists of Pananik But the region 
of gold, as it lay behind the mighty curtain of the Cordill^as, was still veiled 
in obscurity. No idea could be formed of its actual distAce; and the hard¬ 
ships and difficulties encvnmtered by the few navigators who had sailed in that 
direction gave a gloomy character to the undertaking, which had hitherto 
deterred the most daring from embarking in it There is no evidence that 
Pizarro showed any particular alacrity in the cause. Nor were his own funds 
such as to warmnt any expectation of success without great assistance from 
others. He found this in two individuals of the colony, who took too important 
a part in the subsequent transactions not to l)e pa^icularly noticed. 

One of them, Diego de Ainiogro, was a soldier of fortune, somewhat older, it 
seems probable, tlian Pizarro; though little is known of his birth, and even 
the place of it is disputed. It i.s supposcul to have been the town of Ahuagro 
in New Castile, whence his own name, fnr want of a better source, was deriv^; 
for, like Pizarro, he was a foundling.® Few particulars are known of him till 
the present period of our history; tor he was one of those whom the working 
of turbulent time^ first throws upon the surface.—less fortunate, perhaps, 
tlian if left in their original obscurity. In his niiiita^ cm|^r, Almagro had 
earned the repuUition of a gallant soldier. Ho was tranUFand liberm in his 
disposition, somewhat hasty and ungovernable in his passions, but, like men of 
a sanguine temperament, after the fkst sallies had passed away, not difficult 


* **Teniendo su casa, 1 Hacienda, 1 Rcpartl- 
mieato de Indloa como ano de los rriu^)alee 
de la Ticrra; porque eiempra lo file.'* Xerez, 
Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tqm. ill* p* 79. 

* Andagoya a^ya that he oUtained, while at 
Bird, very minute accounta^f the empire of 
the IncM, from certain Itinerant traders who 
frequented that country; esta provinclii 
supe yhube reladon,an9{ de lot tefores como 
de mercaderes k inierpretet que cllot tenJan. 
ds toda la coeta dc todo lo quo despuet tc ha 
▼iato haata oI Ou^co^artlcularmente de cada 
provincU la xnaneia y gente della, i>oique 


eatosalcanzaban porvla de mercadurla mueba 
tlerra.** Navarrete, Colecclon, tom* dl. No* 7. 

* ** Decla el qua bera de Ahuetprs,’* aaya 
Pedro Pizarro, who knew blnxwell. Belacion 
del Dotcubrlnllenio y Conqulata de*loa Royiios 
del Peru, MS.—8ee alao Zarate, Conq. del 
Peru, lib. 1, aap. 1 .—Gomais, Hist, de las 
Ind., Cap. 141.—Pizarro y Orellana, Varonea 
lluHtrcs, p. 9U. The last writer admits that 
Alnia^o’a parentage la unknown, but adds 
tljit tno character of bit early exptoita Infem 
an llluatrloue descent. Tbfa would acarcely 
pots for evidence with the College of Heralds. 
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to be appeased. He hadj in short, the good (qualities and the defects incident 
to an honest nature not improved by the discipline of early education or self- 
control. 0 

The other member of the confederacy was Hernando de Liiqiic, a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, who exercised the functions of vicar at Panama, and had formerly 
tilled the office of schoolmaster in the Cathedral of Darien. He seems to have 
been a man of singular prudence and knowledge of the worid, and by his 
respectable qualities had acquired considerable influence in the little com¬ 
munity to which he belonged, as W'ell as the control of funds, which made his 
co-operation essential to the success of the present enterprise. 

It was arranged among the three associates that the two cavaliers should 
contribute their little stc^k towards defraying the expenses of the armament, 
hut by far the greater part of the funds was to ^ furnished by Duque. 
Pizatro was to take command of the expedition, and the business of victual¬ 
ling and equipping the vessels was assigned to Almagro. The associates found 
no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the governor their undertaking. 
After the return of Andagoya, he had projected another expedition, but the 
officer to whom it was to be intrusted die<L Why he didfnot prosecute his 
original purpose, and commit the affair to. an experienced captain like Pizarro, 
does not appear. He was probably not displeased that the burden of the 
enterjuise should be borne by others, so long as a ^ood share of the profits 
went into his own coffers. This he did Jiot overlook in his stipulfitions.* 

Thus fortified with the funds of Luque and the consent of the governor, 
Almagro was nof slow to make preparations for the voyage. Two small 
vessels were purchased, the larger of winch had been originally built by Balboa 
for himself, with a view to this same expedition. Since his death, it had lain 
dismantled in the harbour of Panama, It was now refitted as well as circum¬ 
stances would permit, and put in order for sea, while the stores and provisions 
were got on boanl with an alacrity wliich did more credit, as the event proved, 
to Almagro’s zeal than to his forecast. 

There was more ditficulty in obtaining the necessary complement of hands; 
for a general feeling of distrust had gathered round expeditions in this direc¬ 
tion, which could not readily be overcome. But tliere were many idle hangers- 
on in the colony, who had come out to mend their fortunes, and were willing 
to take their chance of doing so, however desperate. From such materials as 
these, Almagro assembled a oody of somewhat more than a hundred men; 
auA everytmng being ready, Pizarro assumed the command, and, weiglung 
anenor, took his departure from the little port of Panam& about the middle of 
November, 1524# Almagro was to follow in a second vessel of inferior size, as 
soon as it could be fitted out’‘ 


** ** Afli quo estos treficompafieros ya dicbos 
acordaron de yr d conquUtar eata provincla ya 
dicha. Pues conauUandolo con Pedro Ariaa 
de AvUa qUe d la saaon bera governador en 
tierra flrme, vino en ello baziendo compaflia 
con los diohos compalleroa con condiclon que 
Pedro Arias no bavU de enntribair entoocea 
con ningon dlnero ni otra cosa aino de lo que 
RC hallase en la Uerrade lo que d el Ic cuplese 
por virtud de U oumpaftia de alU ee pa^een 
100 gastoB que d el le cuplesen, Los tree com- 
pafieros vinleron eii ello por aver eetaliceocfa 
porque de otra mtnera no la alcaazMn.** 
(Pedro Ilzarro. Deicub. y Conq., MS.) Anda- 

E \ykt bowever» affirms that the governor was 
trusted equally with the other associates 


in the adventure, each taking a fourth part on 
himself. (Navarreto, Colecciou, tom. Hi. No. 
7.) But v^oatever was the original Interest u 
P^rarlas, It matteied little, as it was sur* 
rendered before any profits were resized from 
the expedition. 

Herrera, tho most popular blstoHan of 
these transactions, estimates tho number of 
Plzarro's followers at on^ eighty. But every 
other authority which 1 have consulted raises 
them to over a hundred. Father Naharro, a 
Gontemporarr, and resident at Lima, even 
allows a hundred and twenty-nine. Ueladon 
sumaria de la Entrada de los Espafioles en el 
Peru, MS. 

There Is the usual discrepancy among 
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The time of yeai was the most imsuitable. that could luwe been selected 
for the voyage, foi it A^as tlie rauiy season, when the navij^tioa to the south, 
impeded by coiitiary wnuls^is made douldy dangeious by tlie tempests that 
sweep ovoi tlie coast But this was not uiidei'stood by the adventuiers 
After touehiiij; at the Isle of Peails, the fiequent resoit of navigatois, at a 
few lea^rues* distance fioiii l*anainfi<, Pizarro held his way across the Gulf of 
St Michael, and steeied almost due south for the Pueito de Pifias,a headland 
in the province of Biiuquete, which marked the limit of Audagoya's voyage 
Before Ins depaituie, Pizarro liad obtained all the infoimataon which he could 
ileiive fiom tiuit ofhcei in lespiot to thq countiy, and the route he was to 
follow But the cavahePs own experience had been too limited to enable him 
to be of much assistance 

Doubling the Pueito de Pifias, the little vessel ciitcied the liver Biiu, the 
misapplication of which name is supposed by some to have given rise to that 
of tin empire of the Incas >- After sailing up this stream foi a fouple of 
leagues, Pi/ano came to anehoi, and, disembaiJaiig Ins whole foice except the 
sailors, piocoedcHl^t the liead of it to explore the country The land spiead 
out into a vast si^mp, wlieie tlie lieavv laiiis had m tiled m pools of slaciiant 
watei, and the muddy soil affoided no footing to the tiavcllei This dismal 
morass was fringed with woods, tkiongh whose thick and tangled uudergiowth 
they found it dithcult to penetiati , and, emeif^mg horn tliem, they cam$ out 
on a hillv countiy, so loiigh and jocky in its cluractei that then feet weie cut 
to the bone, and the weaiv soldier, encumboied witli las heavy mail 04 thick 
padded doublet of cotton, found it difhcult to drag one foot aftei the othei 
The heat at times was oppussive , and, fainting with toil and famished for 
want of food, they sank dowji on the eaith from meit exhaustion Such was 
the ominous coinmeiicein''nt or the t vpcditiou to Peru 

Pi/arro, however, did not lose hoiit lie ciideavonud to revue the spiiits 
of Ins men, and besought them not to he discouiaged by difficulties which a 
brave lieart would be sure to oveicoine, remmdnig them of the golden pxizc 
which awaitc'd those who perse'eied Yet it was obvious that nothing was 
to be gamed by icmaining lungei m this desolate legion lleturnuig to their 
vessel, therefore, it was suffered to diop down the nvei and proceed along 
its southern course on the groat ocean 

After coasting a few leaguosj, Pi/ano Jinchored off a place not veiy mviting 
in its appeaiance, wheie he took in a suijply of wood and watci Then, 
stietching moie towards the open sea, he neld on in the same dnection to 
wards the south But in this he wfts baffled by a succession of heavy tempests, 
accompanied with siuh tremendous peals of thundei and Hoods of ram as aie 
found onh m the tenible storms of the tiopics The sea was lashed into fury, 
and, swelling into mcuntain billows, thicatened eveiy moment to overwhelm 
the crazy little bark, which ojpeneJ at evtiy seam For ten d^ys the urlfoi 
timate voyagers were tossed about by the pitiless elements, and it was only by 
incessant exertions—the exertions of dcsjiair—that they preserved the ship 
from foundenng To add to their calamities, then provisions begiin t© fail, 
and they were short of watei, of which they had been furnished only with a 

Mitbors alout tbo datr* of thl^ X!\poi!jtion 1 )p ficUled by «irro s Tvith the 

Mh 0 t fix t at 152'’! I bavp conformed to crown, vlitch I not examined till after iho 

llzirros aecretary, whose nurraUvr above waa i^rltun Ihla instrument, datod 

WM publislird ten years after the voyuj?e, and July, Vj29, wpoaka of iiU ftrst cxpeditioTi an 

who could hardly ha> o forgotten iht ilate of hiv|n)]t taken place about live years previous 
00 B^lttorable an event m £>o short an loki val (Sc e Appendix No 7 ) 

of titbe. (See hm Conq^ta Itl Peru ip *•' Zarate Onq del Peru, Jib 1, cap I — 
6arcia,tom lU P 17^ )'-I'be >ear ateuiti to Hirreru, Hut c^nerai, dcu I lib 0 cop 13, 
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small nunibor of casks; for Alnia^io hcul counted on then iccruitfng their 
scanty supplies, fiom tune to time, fioin the ^IlOIe Then meat was wholly 
consumed, and they were icduced to theAvretch^ allowance of two ears of 
Indian com a day for each nian. 

Thus liaiassod by hunger and the elements, the battered voya^rers were 
too happy to retiaco then course and lOj^aui the port Avheio they had last 
taken ni supplies of wood and water Yet nothing could be iiioie luipiomising 
than the aspect of thecouiiti> It hid the same charactci of low, swampy 
soil that distinguished the fonner landiui; place , while thick matted foiests, 
of a depth which the eye could not^penctiatc, htietched along tlic ciust to an 
niternunable length Jt was in lain that the we.xiied bpainaids endeavoured 
to thioad the mazes of thib tangled thicket, A\hcro the creepcis and flowering 
vines, that shoot up lu\i nant m a hot and humid ntmospheie, had twined 
themselves lound trio huge tuuiks of the foiest trees and made a net work 
th.it could ]»e opened only with the axe The lain, m the mean time, larely 
slackened, and the ground, stiewed with leaves and satuiated with inoistmo, 
seemed to slip away beneatli tlieii foit ^ 

Nothing could he nioic ciiv and disheaitc inng tli.an we aspect of these 
funeical foiests, wheic tin ( halations fiom the oveichaiged suifacc of the 
gioinid poisoned the an, and eemed to allow no life, except that, indeed, of 
myii^ds of insects, whose enimelled wings glanced to and fio, like spaiks of 
file, in eveiy opening of thewooils lilven the biute cieation appeared in¬ 
stinctively to liave shunned the fatal spot, and neither heast nor niid of any 
descnptiou was seen by the vvandacis Mleuce leigned unbroktn in the 
heait of these disin<U solitudes , at least Mic only sounds that could lie heaid 
were the plashing of tl e laiiuliops on the leaves, and the tioad of the foilorn 
adveiitiueis *•* 

Eutiiely discoma^cd by the aspect of the country, the Spanmids began to 
conipichend that they had gamed nothin^ by clmnging then qiuulicifa from 
sea to slioic, and they felt the most seiious apprehensions of perishing fioni 
famine ma region which affotdiil nothing but such unwholesome bciries as 
they could pick here and tlu re in tlie woods They loudly complained of their 
liiird lot, accusing then commamhi as the author of all then tioubles, and as 
deluding lliem with piomises of a fiuy land, which seemed to lecede in pio 
portion as they advaiucd It was or no use, they said, to contend against 
fate, and it was bcttci to take then cliance of legaining the poit of Panama 
in tune to save then lives, tliiu to wait wheie they weie to die of huiigei. 

Hut Pi7ario was piepared to oncountei nuffch gre<itcr evils tlian these btfoie 
letunnng to l^anani.'i, bivnkju])t m tudit, an object of deusion as a vain- 
gloriouK dreamer who liad peisiiaded otliers to embark in an adventure which 
he had not the courage to c.ariy through himself Tlie present was his only 
chance. To retuin would be luiu He used every aignment, theiefoio, that 
moitified piide or avaiice tould suggest to turn his followers fiom then pm- 
pose; repicsenttHl to them that these wcie the troubles that neccssanly lay 
in tiie^path of the discoveiei, and called to mind the biilhant successes of 
their cpuutfymen m othci qnaiteis, and the lepeated rcpoits whicli they had 
themselves leceived of the iich legions along this coast, of which it icuuued 
only courage and constancy on truu pait to become the masters. Yet, as 
tlieu present e\igencu> weie piossing, lie lesolvcd to send hick the vessel to 
the Isle of Peails, to lay in a iiesh stock of piovisious for In', company, which 

* Xere/, Couq del m ap Ijaicui, tom. /oiatc, (A^nq dd Ptru, Ub l,cap l--<}irci 
111 p ISO Rilaclon dtl nnm(r Piscub, Com Real, Paitc 2, lib 1, cap 7 — 

iJUS — xloutoviiios Ainalos Ioi5— Ji lun, Hwl bemral, dei u, lib tJ, cap 3^ 
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miglil enable them to go forward with lenewed confidence. The distance was 
not ijreat, and in a few davs they would all be relieved from their perilous 
position, The officer detached on this service was named Montenegro; and, 
taking with him nearly half the company, after receiving Pizarro’s directions, 
he instantly weighed anchor and steered for the Isle of Pearls. 

On the cfei)aiture of his vessel, the Spanish commander made an attempt to 
explore the country and see if some Indian settlement might not be found, 
Avlieic he could procure refreshments for his followers. But his efforts were 
vain, and no tiace was visible of a hninan dwelling; though in the dense and 
impenetrable foliage of the equatorial regions thcmstance of a few rods might 
suffice to screen a city from observation.* The only means of nourishment 
left to the unfortunate ad\enturers were such shelhfish as th^ occasionally 
picked up on the shore, or the bitter buds of the palm-tree, and sudi berries 
and unsavoury herbs as grew w^ild in the \vooqs. Some of these were so 
poisonous that the bodies of those ivho ate them swelled up and ivere tor¬ 
mented witli racking pains. Others, preferring famine to this miserable diet, 

B id away from jpakness and actually died of starvation. Yet their resolute 
er strove to a|fclain liis oivn cheerfulness and to keep up the drooping 
spirits of his men. He freely shared with them his scanty stock of previsions, 
AvaS unwearied in hia endeavours to procure them sustenance, tended the side, 
and ordered barracks to be coastnicted for their accommodation, which might 
at least shelter them from the drenching utonns of the season. By this ready 
sympathy with his followers in their sufferings he obtained an ascendency 
over their rough natures which the assertion of authority, at least in the 
present extremity, could never have secured to him. 

Day after day, v?eek after week, had now passed away, and no tidings were 
heard of the vessel that was to bring relief to the Avaiiderers. lu vain did 
they strain their eyes over the distant Aiaters to catch a glimpse of their 
coming friends. Not a speck was to be seen in the blue distance, where the 
canoe of the savage dared not ventuie, and tlie sail of the Avhite man was not 
yet spread. Those who had borne up bravely at first now gave way to de¬ 
spondency, as they felt themselves aoaudoiiefl by theii countrymen on this 
desolate shore. They pined under tliat sad feeling Avhich “ maketh the heart 
sick.” More than twenty of the little band had already died, and the sur¬ 
vivors seemed to he rapidly following.** « 

At this crisis reports were brought to Pirarro of a light having been seen 
through a distant opening in the woods. lie hailed the tidings with eager¬ 
ness, as intimating the existence of some settlement in the neighbourhood, 
and, putting himself at the head of a small paity, went in the direction 
points out, to reconnoitre. He Avas n6t disappointed, and, after extricating 
himself from a dense Avilderness of underbrush and foliage, he emerged into an 
open space, where a Fmall Indian village w^as planted. The timid inhabitants, 
on the sudden apparition of the strangers, quitted their huts in dismay; and 
the famished Spaniards, rushing in, eagerly made themselves masters of their 
contents. These consisted of different articles of food, chiefly maize and 
cocoanuts. supply, though small, was too seasonable not to fill them 
Avith rapture. 

The astonished natives made no attempt at resistance* But, gathering 
more confidence as no viol^ce wAi offered to their persons, they drew nearer 
the white men, and inquir^, “ Why they did not stay at home and till their 
own lands, instead of roaming about to rob others who had never harmed 

** Hatters, Hl«t. general, dec. 8, lib. a,oap. Xetes, Conq del Peru, iiW aupra 
del pringr. Deecub., MS.-* ^ 
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“ Whatever may have been their opinion as to the question of )hhu 
the Spaniards, no doubt, felt then that it would Jiave been wiser to <\o 
But the savages wore about their persons gold ornaments of some size, thou^ift 
of clumsy workmanship. This furnished the best reply to their demand. ']r 
was the golden bait which lured the Spanish adventurer to forsake his i)lea- 
sant home for the trials of the M'ilderness. From the Indians Pizarrogatlioied 
a Gonhrniatiou of the reports he had so often received of a rich country lying 
farther south; and at the distance of ten days* journey across the mountain'^, 
they told him, there dwelt a mighty monarch w'hose dominions had bee*! 
invaded by another still more powerful, the Child of the Sun.^® It mav h\M^ 
been the invasion of Quito that was meant, by the valiant Inca HiMvna 
Capac, which took place some y^rs previous to l^izarro's expedition. 

At length, after the expiration of more than six weeks, the Spaniards 
beheld with delight the return of the wandering bark that had borne awuy 
their comrades, and Montenegro sailed into port with an ample supply of i)ru- 
visions for his famishing coimtrymen. Great was his horror at the asjitKt 
presented by the latter, their wild and haggard countenwces and wa^'led 
frames,—so wasted by hunger and disease that tlieir old c«panions found il 
difficult to recognize them, Montenegro accounted for his delay by incossniil 
head-winds and bad weather: and he himself had also a doleful tale to tc!! of 
the distress to which he and his crew had been reduced by hunger on tlieir 
passage to the Isle of Pearls. It is minute incidents like these with wliicli 
we have been occupied that enable one to comprehend the extremity of sulhu - 
ing to which the Spanish adventurer was subjected in the prosecution of ins 
gr^t work of discovery. 

Revived by the substantial nourishme»‘t to which they had so long I'oen 
strangers, the Spanish cavaliers, with the juoyancy that belongs to men of .i 
hazardous and roving life, forgot their past distresses in their eagerness to 

f rosecute their enterprise. Re-embarking, therefore, on l^ard his vesuri, 
‘izarro bade adieu to the scene of so much suffering, which he branded i.ith 
tlio appropriate name of Piterfo de hi UanibrCy the Port of Famine, ?uul 
again opened his sails to a favourable breeze that bore him onwards tow. ipN 
the south. 

Had hestinick boldly out into tlie deep, instead of hugging the inhospitJiMt' 
shore, where he had hitherto found so little to recomiiense him, he migiit 
have ijpared himself the repetition of wearisome and unprofitable adventuies 
and reached by a shorter route the point of his destination. But the Spanidi 
mariner groped his way along these unknoAvn coasts, landing at eveiy mu 
venleut headland, as if fearful lest some fruitful region or precious mine n.i"hi 
be overlooked should a single break occur in the line of survey. Yet it *^liould 
be remembered that, though the true iioint of Pizarro's destination is obvion-s 
to 119 , familiar with tire topography of these countries, he was wandenng u* 
the dark, feeling his way along incli by inch, as it were, without chart to gtiiiV 
Iiini, without knowledge of the seas or of the bearings of the coast, and oven 


“Porqup doclan A los CrtRtplUno'«, qiip 
por* que no Rembrahan, 1 roglan. sin andar 
tomaudo Ioh lloptiaiontoH Agpnoa, pasando 
iantos trabajofl?'* Horraro, Hfat. general, 
loc. cit. 

*• “DIoIpr notlcU cl vleJo por medio del 
]engiia,coinodieaHoleade alii habla un Key 
muy poderoso yendo por eapevss montafioR, y 
que otro mas p^eroRo ItUo del sol babla ventdo 
de mUagrodqultarloGl Reinosobrequetenian 
inul sangrlentasbatallaR." (Montesluos, Aii- 


nalcR, M.S., afto 1625.') The conquest c 1 Quito 
by Himyna Capac took place more than tbiil> 
yearn before this period In our histoiy. 
the particulars of this revolution, Its tim*' 
precise theatre, were probably but \er> 
^aguely comprehended by the rude iiHtuins lii 
tho neighbouibood of Panamd: and timi 
allusion to it In an unknown dialect \\a^ .i- 
little comprehended by the Spanl^ i'- 
who must have collected their lofornuituu 
fio%i slgna much mete tlum words 
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A\itli no bt*ttci tlehiierl ulca of tlic obiect at whicli he aimed than that of a 
land, teeiinn/? A\ith ^old, that lay ^onlOA^heie at the south ^ It -was a hunt 
after an El Dotadoy on infoimation scaicely moic ciiciinistantial or authentic 
than that whuh fuiinshed the basis of so niany chimeiical enteiprises in this 
land of tvondcis Success only, the best ai^juiuent with the nmltitude, le 
deemed the expedition^ of Pi/aiio fiom a similai imnutation of e\tiaAai;ance 
Holding on Ins southeily coiuse undei the lee of tiie shoie, Ihzauo, after a 
feliort run, found luiiiseif abicast of an open leacli of countiy, oi at least one 
less encumbeied'ftith A\ood, ^\hich lose bya j^iadual swell it leteded from the 
coast lie landed with a small body of men, and, advauciii^’’ a slioit distance 
into the intenoi, fell niwith an Indian hamlet It was abandoned by the 
inhabitants, who on the appuuch of the iinadeis had betaken themselves to 
the mountains; and tht Spaniaids, enteiing their deserted dwcllntj^s, found 
there a good stoic of niai7e and othei aitides of food, and rude oinament of 
gold of considoiablc ^alue Food was not moie neccssaiy foi then bodies 
than was the sight of gold, fioni time to time, to stimulate then appetite foi 
adventuie One spectacle, however, chilled tlioii blood with lioiioi This 
was the sight of human fesli, which tlie\ found loasting befoie tlie file, as tlie 
babauans had left it, piepaiaioi y to then obscene lepast The Spaniauls, 
conceiving tliat they liad fallen in witli a tribe of Caiib^. the only lace ni that 
pait of the ^ew AVorld known to be cannibals, letreated niecipitatdy to then 
vessel ” The> weie not steeled by sad familianty witli tlie spectacle, like the 
Conquciors of 3Ie\ico 

The weathei, winch bad }>eon favourable, now set in tempestuous, with 
heavy scpialh, accompanied by inrtssant thi iidei and lightning, and the lain, 
as usual in these tiopical tempests, descended not so much m <lrops as in un 
broken sheets of watei The Spanuuds, howevu, piefeiied to take then 
chance on the laging i lenu nt lathoi than remain in the scene ot siuh biutal 
abominations Put the fni> of the storm giadiully siibsuled, and the little 
vessel lield on hei A\av al(*ng the co^ist, till, coming jbuast of a bold point of 
land nam'd by Pi/ano Ihiiita Qneniada he ca'e oideis to anclioi The 
inaigin of the shoie funned aaiUj a d(ep belt of mangiOAe tiees, tlie long 
roots of winch, uiteilacing one anotliei, foimcd a kind of sulinannc lattice 
AAork that made tiu pl.ue ibfhinit of aiijuoacli SeAeial .lAtimes, o])emnw, 
through tins tangled thicket, led ri7.*io to com hide that the countiy must 
be inhabited, and he discmbaiked, with the ^itatci jait of his foice, to 
exploie the mterioi 

He had not penetrated moie than a league wlien lie found Ins con]Pctn 2 e 
verified by tlie sight of an Imliui town, of lai^ei si/e than those he had 
hithcito seen, occiipvng the biow of an ouunence, and Avell definded by ]»ah 
sades Tbe inhabitants, as usual, bad fled, but left in then dwellings a good 
supply of provisions ami some gold tuiikets, which the Spanmuls made no 
dimcultv of a])propijating to tliemselves PiAuros flimsy baik had lieen 
straineii b> tlie h(.i\y gales it had of bite cmounteied, s(^ that it was unsafe 
to piosccnte the vo\age faithei without niou tlioiough lepans tlian could b* 
given to heron this dc'^olate coast He accoi(lingl\ deteimined to send hei 
hack with a few hands to be eaieened at Panama, and nuanwiiile to estabhsli 
lus cniarters in his present position, whicli wa'. favouiable for defence But 
first no despatched asm ill party under i'Montenegro to leconnoitie thecounti}, 
and, if possible, to open a ijommunication with the n itiAes 

I pn las Ollfts do Ift tomMa, qu i Ul a quoaqitllob ribo ’ Heinia, 

al t tU-KO, la CaniP» quo sacau in, ’ lih h coy II 

PIo«i Vuio3dp3IouibTo«, dodvndoccniKl Km, 
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Till' latter ^\eie a Mai like lace Tliey had left then habitations in ordei to 
place their Mives and childien in safety. But they had kept an eye on the 
movements of the mvadeis, and when they saw then forces dnided they 
resolved to fall upon each body singly befoie it could communicate with tlie 
othei. So soon, theiofoie, as Montcncgio had peuetiatod thiough the defiles 
of the lofty hills which shoot out like spins of the ('oidilleias along this pait 
of the coast, the Indian A\aiuois, spuin'mg fiom then ambush, sent ott a 
cloud of arrows and othei missiles that daikeiied the an, while they made the 
foiest ring witli then shrill wai whoop. The Spaniaid^, astonished at the 
appeaiance of tlie savages, wit[i then naked bodies gaudily painted, and 
blandishing then weapons as they glanced among the tiees and straggling 
uinleibiush tliat chokt'd up the dehle, weie taken by surprise and tlnown foi 
a moment nito^disaiiay Three of then numbei wtre killed and seveial 
wounded Yet, speedily iallying, they letunied tlie discharge of the assail 
ants with tlieii ciossbow^,—foi Pi/aiio's tioops do not ‘'Cein to have been 
piovided with muskets on this expedition, and tliea, galUntly charging the 
enemy, swoid in hand, succeeded in driving tliem hark into tlie fastnesses of 
the mountains But it only Jed them to liitt then opeiations to anotliei 
quarter, and make an as^inlt on Pi/aiio hefoie he fould he relic\cd by his 
lieutenant 

Availing tliemselies of tin ii supeiioi knowledge of the pissp'-. tliey leached 
tint (oinm indePs ijnaiteiN lonj hcfoie Mont( lu gio, who had commenced a 
fountej march in llie sime duet turn; and, issuing fiom the woods, the bold 
savages saluted tlio 'spauish gai i ison w ith a tenqx'st of daits and ai i ows, some 
of whicli found then way thioiigh the joints of the harness and the quilted 
mad of tluMavaheis But Pi/aiiowas oo well practi'-ed a soldiei to he oft 
Ins gnaid Cdling his mm xbout him, ne lesolyed not to abide the assault 
tamely in the woiks, bnl to silly out and meet tlie enemy on tlioii own 
gionnd The baibauans, who had aihaiutd neai the ilefemes, fell back as 
the Spaniauls bmst foith with then ' iliant leadei at then head But, soon 
letmnuu witli adruiiahle fiiocity to tlie chaige, they singled out Pizairo, 
whom his bold beiiiing and an oC authouty the} o^isilv lecogm/ed as tlie 
chief, and, lull ling at him a '^loim of missiles, wounded him, in sjute of his 
annoin, m no less than se\ n ]ilaces 

Bu\en back l>\ the fm\ of the assTmlt directed against his own peison, the 
Rpaiiish comniandoi letieatid down tlie slo])e of the hill, still d* fending liiin 
self as he coultl uitli swoid and huckleu when his foot slipped, and he fell 
Theeni'inyspt up a tieice>ell of tiiumpli, ami some of the boldest sjuang 
forward to despitch iiim But Pi/aiio was on Ins feit in an instan^ «iiul, 
stiiking down two of the foiemost with his stiong aim, held the lest at bay 
till las soldiois could come to the lescne. The liailiainus, stiiick with kdun- 
latioii at his valoin, be^.ui to faltei, when iMontcnegio luckily coming on the 
giound at the moment, and falling on then leai, ccniipleted then confubion ; 
and, abandoning tln^ held, they made the best of then way into the lecesses 
of the mountains The giound was coveied with tlieii slam ; but the victoiy 
was deail} pint based oy the dt ith <if two mote Siiamaids and a long list of 
wounded 

A council <»f will was then caUe<l The t>osition h.id lost its chaiin in tlie 
eyes of tlie Spamaids, wlio had met lieie with the hist lesistance they had }et 
expeiienced on then expedition It was notcssuy to place the wounded m 
some secuie sjKit, wluie Iheu injuiies loiild be ntteiidecl to. Yet it w is not 

Nahano lU Kcnoi s»nn ui\ —\ju/ /wit* c onq Uel Pern, 1 Hulltft 

(uiiq dti I’rUi, K\f Baii-iH t m n p Jli autVtou,chap lO 
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safe to proceed fai ther, in the crippled state of their vessel. On the whole, it was 
decided to return and report their proceedin^is to the governor i^nd. thougii 
the magnificent hopes of tho adventurers had not been real^ed, Pizarro 
trusted that enough had been done to vindicate the importance of the enter¬ 
prise and to secure the countenance of Pedrarias for the further prosecution 
of it.>* 

Yet Pizarro could not make up his mind to present himself, in the present 
state of the undertaking, before the governor. He determined, therefore, to 
he set on shore with the principal pait of his company at Chicanjft, a place on 
the main land, at a short distance west of Panama.' From tliis place, which 
he reached without any further accident, h5i despatched the vessel, and in it 
Ins treasurer, Nicolas de Ribera, with the gold he had collected, and with 
instructions to lay before the governor a full account of his discoveries arid the 
result of the expedition. ^ 

While these events Avcrc passing, Pizarro’s associate, Almagro, had ^J^en 
busily employed in fitting out another vessel for tlie expedition at the port of 
Panama. It was not tin long after his friend’s departure tliat lie was preparetl 
to follow him. With the assistance of Luque, he at length succeeded in 

S nipping a small caravel and embarking a body of between sixty and seventy 
venturers, mostly of tbe lowest older of the colonists. He steertnl in the 
track of his comrade, with the intention of o\ertaking him as soon as possible. 
By a signal previously conceited of notchiiu; tlie trees, he was able to identify 
the spots visited by Pizarro,—Puerto de.Piuas, Pueito de la Hambre, Pueblo 
Quemado, -touching successively at e\eiy j>oint of the coast exploied by his 
countrymen, tiiough in a much shorter time. At the la>t-mentioned place he 
was received by the fierce natives with the same hostile demonstrations as 
Pizarro, though in the nrcsent encounter the Indians did not venture beyond 
their defences. But the hdt l)lood of Almauio was so e\as))eratrd by thi^* 
check tlial he assaulted the place and carried it swoid in lianil, setting fire to 
the outwork.s and dwellings, and dn\ing the wretched inliabitants into tin* 
forests. 

His victoiy cost him dear. A wound from a javelin on the head caused an 
inflammation in one of his eyes, whicli, after great anguish, ended in the loss 
of it Yet the intrepid adventurer did not hesitate to pursue his voyage, an<l, 
after touching at several places on the c^iast, some of which rewardeil him with 
a considerable booty in gold, he reached the mouth of the Rio de San Juan, 
about the fourth degree of north latitude. He was struck with the beauty of 
the stream, and with the cultivation on its borders, which w'ere sprinkled with 
Indian cottaoes shoAving some skill in their construction, and altogether inti 
mating a higher civilization than anything he had yet seen. 

Still his mind was rilled with anxiety for the fate of Pizairo and his followers. 
No trace of them had been found on the coast for a long time, and it was 
evident they must have foundered at sea or made their way hack to Panama 
This last he deemed most nrohalile; as tlie vessel might have passed him 
unnoticed under the cover ot the night or of the dense fogs that -sometimes 
hang over the coast. 

Impressed with this ?>elief, he felt no heart to continue his voyage of di^ 
i-overy, for which, indeed, his single bark, with ats small complement of mem 
was altogether inadequate. He proposed, therefor^, to return without delay 
On his way he touched at the Isle of Pearls, and there learned the result of 
his friend's expedition and the place of his present residenccL He directed his 
course at once to Chicam4, where the two cavaliers soon had the sati'^faction 

Herrera, Hist, general, Oec. 3,Ub, 3, rap. 11.—Xcu7, uM supra. 
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of enibrat uig each otlier and recounting then several exploits and esc8-T)es 
Almagro uitirned even better freighted with gold than his confederate, and at 
every stepW his progress he had collected fiesn conhrination of the existence 
of some great and opulent empire in the South The confidence of the two 
friends was much stiengthened by their discoveries; and they unhesitatingly 
pledged themselves to one another to die lather than abandon the enterprise 
The best means of obtaining the levies requisite for so formidable an under 
t iking—uioie formidable, it now appealed to them, than before—were made 
the bubject of long and seiious discussion It was at length decided that 
I’lzat 10 should remain iii his present quarters, inconvenient and even unwhole 
some os they were lendcied by the humidity of the climate and the pestilent 
s\iamisof insects that hlled the atmospheie Almagto would pass oser to 
Panama, lay the case befoie the governor, and seeme, if possible, lus good will 
touards the prosecution of the enterpiise If no obstacle weie thrown m 
their way fioin this quaitei, they might hope, with the assistance of Luque, to 
laise the iiecessaiy supplies , while the results of the recent expedition were 
sufficiently encouraging todiawadventuiers to their standaid m a community 
nhich had a ciaving for excitement that gave eien danger a charm, and which 
held life dicap in companson witl gold. 


(IIAPTKII HI 

THL I \M0CS COSTK\< I —StCOM> FXPLT>TTI0N—lltl/ > \PU)ULS SUE COAsT— 
PI/VRKOS SlIFFI* RINGS IN IRF FOP STH— ARRIVAL 01 ShW RLCRUlTs— 
IKMir niSCOVlRI S and DISASTKUS -Pl/UIRO ON tllK ISLE OP GALLO. 

^ 1526-1527 

Ov his aiii\al at Panama, Almagro found that events had taken a turn less 
f ivouiable to lus views than ho had antic ipateil Pedranas, the governor, was 
preparing to lead an e\pedition in poison against a lebellious officer in Nica 
la^^ua, and his temper, natuially not the most amiable, was still further soured 
by tins defection of his lieutenant and the necessity it imposed on him of a 
long and peuloiis match Wheu, therefoie, Almt^o appeared before him 
with the request tliat he might be permitted to raise further levies to prose 
(iite his enteipiise, the governor received him with obvious dissatisfaction, 
listened coldly to the nariative of his losses, turned an incredulous ear to his 
inagniticent promises for the future, and bluntly demanded an account of the 
lives which bad been saciified by Pizarro^s obstinacy, but which, had they 
been spaied, might have stood him in good stead in his piesent expedition to 
Nicaiagua. He positively declined to countenance the rash schemes of the 
two adventuiers any longei, and the conquest of Peiu would have been crushed 
m the bud, but foi the efficient interposition of tlie lemainuig associate, 
Fernando de Luque 

This sagacioas ecclesiastic had received a very diderent >iupr6ssion from 
Vlrna^o’a narrative from that which had been made on the mtiid of the 
n ntable governor The actual results of the entei prise in gold and silver thus 

Xcre?, ubi supra—Nabatro Relaoon Hist general,<1ec 3, lib 8,ci^ n—Leviims 
»iimaria. MS —AraU, Conq del Peric loc Apollonius, fol 19—Goipara, 11|st do las 
cit—Ralboa, Hisl du P^rou, chap 15—Rr Ind , cap lO'* 

lacioii del primer Pebcnb, hfS—|Kuora, 
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fell, iiuleevl, havl l>oon snuilK- fouuin^ a inoitifying toiiliast to lliv magnitude 
of then exportations But in anotliin point of view thev ueie of last ini 
porUince ; suite the intelligence ^hich the adventiiieis liad gaiiiea at every 
successive st«auo of thou piogiess confuniod, in the stuuigest inaunei, the 
previous accounts, leceivod fiom Aiulagoya and otliois,of aiicli Indian enipnc 
at the south,which mi^ht lepay tlie tioublo of tonifiieung it asuollas Mexico 
had iqiaid tlie enteipiiso of ( oitts Fully onteiing, tliciefoio, into the feel 
nigs of Ins imhtaiv associates, lie used all Ins influemc uith the goveinoi to 
iiRline him to ii inoie favoiuahlc mci\ <if Almagio’s petition ; ami no one in 
the little community of Panama exeuised gieatei influence ovoi the councils 
of the executive than Fallioi liiique, foi winch he \\as mdehted no less to his 
discietion and acknowledged ^a^wity tlian to his piofessioiial station 

But while Pediauas, o\eicome hy the aiguments pi impoituiuty of the 
(hurchiiian, yielded a leluctant assent to the application, lie took eaie to 
testify his displeasiiK with Pi/ano, on whom he paiticulaily chaigod tlic loss 
of Ins followeis, by naming Alma^io as his eipial ni command in the pioposed 
expedition Tins mo,tilKatiou sank deep into IVaiios mind He suspiited 
his eonuade, with what leason ilots not appeal, of solicitinj: this boon fiom 
the goveinoi A tempoiaiy foldiuss aiosc botweui them, winch sul>sidcd, m 
oiitwaid show at least, ni J*i/aiios iifU'itmg that it was bettei to Iia\e tins 
autlioiity coiiftiicd on a fiieiul thii on a stn n^ti, peihaps nn eiu my But 
the seeds of peiniaiiont distiusl weie left in Ills bosom, and la> wailin., foi the 
due season to upon into a fimtfnl Inivesl of rliscoid ^ 

Pedianas liad been onginally iiiUiesUd m the enteipuse, at least so fai as 
to stipulate foi a shaic of the ^inis, thouji be lud not contiibuted, as it 
appeals, a single diual tow mis tin* exptnsts Ilewa'- at length liovvevei, 
induced to lelinqiiish all i ijn to .i sliaio of the contni*,ent piOhts But in his 
mannei of doing so lu showid a imHonaiv spnir bettei becoinnig a petty 
tiader tlian a high olhcoi of the ciown He stipulated that the associates 
should sociiie to him t!ie ''Um *4 one thousand ie(|Uital of his 

good will, and they ca^ei ly <losed witli his luo] ovxl, iatliei than be encumbeied 
with'his pretensions Foi so paltiy a coiisuleiation did lie lesjgn Ins iioition of 
the rich spoil of the liuas *- But the ^oxeinoi was not gifted with the eye 
of a propnet Ilis a\ain e was of timt slioit sight* d kind which defeats itself, 
lie hiXd sacrificed the thivalioiis Balboa ^ust as that olhcei was opening to 
him the compicst of Pcin, and lie would now lia\p quenched tlie spmt of 
enterprise, tliat was taking the '■ame diiection, in Pi/ano and his associates. 

Not longaftei this, m tin fullowmg ytai, he was succeedid in lus goveni- 
nient by Hon Pedio do los Rios, a cavahei of Poido\a It was tlie policy of 
the Castilian ciown to allow no oik* of tlie „ieat colonial offireis to occupy the 

\er#*7,Conq del iVm ap Binii I )7« lu Ii dichrt K*iitr i Pnnainn d<'‘Iro/twlos v gnsta- 
p HO Montesinos, Annalos, XIS , nfio 152b qtip y« no tenun hacH n«!u 0 paru tciiiur 

—Ilprrcra, Hibt general, do* i hi) M (ap 12 oni jirovivK um y gintis qn* twlo lo liahian 

** Such IS the account (t Oviedo, who s\as gastado, el ditlio Pcdrinas dc Avila les duo 

present at the interview be tween the goveinoi <un ya el no qneiia niis liacer (ompafna eon 

and Almagro when the terms <f ujniprii> < llo<* on los ga'Jtos d« la armada, quo si tU qs 

nation were discussed The dialogu^t v\lii<h <iueniii volverTi sii co&ta, que lo hlciesen, v 

IS amusing enough, and well luld bylh* old iii«<t lomo gente qne babiaperdidotodo lo qtie 

Chronicler, may he found translated n Ap- tana y tanto liabia trabjado, ac^udaron de 

pendlv No 5 Another version 9t the iff dr torriar a proseg irsujomada y dor fln A 

is given 111 th< ReOicitm^ offen quotcil hy in<, vidas y h-iclendaH quo les quedaba, 6 descu- 

of ow cf the Peruvian coiiquaors, in which bnrauirllatlcira, > ciertaniLUtoellostiibieroii 
Pedrarias is said to have gone out of the grande con(«tancia y ammo ** Kclacion del 
partnership voluntarily, from his tli-ignst at primer TXscub , MS. 

Uh unprodJl^ing state of affairs • \ ueho rui 
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'aiup sUtion so long ns to rendei Inniself fomidtible b> nis authonty It 
had, inoieov^, many paiticulai Cdwsts of disgust ^\lth Pedraius The func 
tionaiy sent out to succeed him ^\^ls foitificd A\ith ample instinctious foi the 
good of the colony, and especially of the natives, Avliose lehgious conveision 
was uzged as a capital object, ana whose pcisonal fieedom was iinetiuivocalh 
asseited, as loyal vassals of the ciown It is but justice to the Spanish 
government toalnnttliat its provisions weie generally guided by a humane 
and consideiate iiolicy, which \^as as le^ulaily fiustiated by the cupidity of 
the colonist and the capiicious ciuclty ot the (onqueior Tho few remaining 
years of Fediaiias wei e spent in petty squabbles, both of a peisonal and oflicial 
nature , foi he was still continued fh olhee, though m one of loss coiisideiation 
than that which he Iiad hitherto filled lie survived hut a few ycais, leaving 
behind him a leputatiou not to be envied, of one who urated a pusillammous 
spirit with niicontiollable passions, but who displayed, notwitlistanding, a 
ccitaiu oini^y of charactei, oi, to sptak moie coiiectly, an impetuosity of 
1)111 pose, wliiHi might have led to good lesults had it taken a light direction. 
Fnfoitunatelv, his latk of disrution was such tluit the diiection he took was 
laiely of seiviee to Ins oounny or to himself 

Havin.^ settleil then iliffn ii^ies with the govcinoi,and obtained his sanction 
to thou eiit(‘ij)rise, the (onh I rates lost no tniu* in making the lequisite pie 
pnations foi it Then Inst stip was to omutc tin* memoiable eontiact which 
scivcd as tJie bisis of lliou fntnie aiiangements, and, as Pi/anos name 
appeals m tins, it >etms piobible tint Hint thief h<id ciosscd ovei to Panama 
so soon as tlie favoiii ibk* diqiOMlion of I\diaiiis liad been secirntL* The 
instinmont, af#ei invukm^ m the most solemn manner the names of tho Holy 
Trinity ami Uiii Lady the Ble sed Viigin, its foith tliat whoieas the paities 
hav( tiill aiitlioMly to distovci ind subdui the countnes and piovmces lying 
south of the (rulf, beloii^nu tu tlie cmpiie of Pt ni, and as Fernando de Luque 
Ivid advaiued the fimds for the intf^ipiisc m bais of gold of the value of twenty 
thousand pes 7 s, Ihelliiutuallv hind themselves to divide equxlly among them 
the vhole of the connutied teintoiy T'his stipulation is leiteiatcd over and 
ovtr igain, paiticnlaiJv^ with Khionoe to Luque, who, it is declaied, is to bo 
eiititkd to mie thiul ot all lands, tu ibiues of tveiy kind, gold, 

silvei, and picfions stones,—to one thud even of all vassals, lents, and emolu 
meiits aiisuig fioin such giant as niif bo confeiicd by the ciown on either of 
his iiuhkxiy associates, to be held foi his own use, oi foi that of Ins Jieus, 
assigns, or legal lepicsoutitive 

'LMie two catdains solcinniv engage to devote themselves exclusively to the 
pieseat undcitalving until it is accomphsliod , and in cise of faiiuu in their 
pait of the (ovenant they pled^,e themselves to leimbursc Luque foi his ad 
vances, fot whicli all the piopeity they posse'-s shall he Iield responsible, and 
this declaiatioii is to 1 h> a snlhciont vvaiiant foi tlio execution of judgment 


Ihjs polMy is riotuol ]>y the suKituus 
Alartyr ** I)rt mutumlis uimqm pUuMim 
F^ubtrnatoi ibu^ nt loiii;v iOiiU'4 itnporii as 
sm tudine insoit scant, cogitatin, ({ui pricipu^ 
non lucriut proumLiarum doniitoies, dt liibc 
tluubus iiamquo all i ratio pondi ratui (iX 
Orbe, Novo(nansllh 1587), p 40S ) One cm 
not but regret that the philosopher who took 
so keen Au Intereat in the succt ssive ri vela 
tlons of the Ulflcndt portions of thi New 
World should have died before the cinpln of 
the IneaH was disclosid to Limperns llo 
lived to learn and to record the on Krs of 


‘ Uu b M( \ieo the '•eal i f Montezuma, 

\ot Tuzco ill i < lit, the nehei scat of AIa 
b lUpa 


111 opposition to most autliorltios,—but 
n >t to the judidous quintaua,^! have con 
fc rmod to Montesinoa, in placing the execution 
of the contract at the commencement of the 
a(C()iid, instead of the first, expedition This 
utraiigcment coincides with the date of the 
instrument itself, which, moreover, is reported 
tn extm'to by no ancient writer whom t have 
consulted except Montesinos* 
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a^instthem, in the same manner as if it had proceeded from the decree of a 
, court of Justice. 

. The* commanders, Pizarro and AlmaCTo, made oath, in the name of Qod 
and the Holy Evangelists, sacredly to keep t^is covenant, swearing it on the 
on which they traced with their own hands the sacred emblem of the 

♦ russ. To give still gieater eftipacy to the compact, Father Luque adminis- 
teiei the Sacrament to the parties, clividing the consecrated wafer into three 
noitions, of which each one of them paitook; while the by-standers, says an 
Instonan, were affected to tears by this spectacle of the solemn ceremonial 
\Mtli vfrhich these men voluntarily devoted themselves to sacrifice that 
seamed little shoit of insanity.* 

The instrument, which was dated !March 10th, 1626, was subscribed by 
Luque, and attested by three lespectable citi/ens of Panamk, one of whom 
Milled on behalf of Pi/ano, and the other for Alraagro; since neither of these 
]Miiies, according to the avowal of the instrument, was able to subscribe his 
ouu name.* 

»‘'uch*was the singulai compact by which thice obscure individuals coolly 

* lived out and paititioued among themselves an empire of whose extent, 
power, and resoiuces, of A>hose situation, of whose existence even, they had 
jio sure or precise knowledge,# The positive and unhesitating manner in 
winch they speak of the Luanileur of this empiie, of its stores of wealth, so 
(oiiformable to the event, but of which they could have really known so little, 
foims a striking contiast with the geneial skepticism and indifference niani- 
fested by nearly e\eiy other person, high and low", in the community of 
Panamfi..' 

The relidous tnuc of the instiumeiit is not the least lemarkable feature in 
it, especially when we contrast this with the relentless nolicy pursued by the 
\oiy men who weio paities to it in then conquest of tne country. “ In the 
name of the Pi nice of Peace,'* says the illustrious histojjte of America, “they 
1 Pified a conti.ict of which plunder and bloodshed welPthc objects.”* The 
leffection seem>s reasonable. Yet, in Ciiticising w'hat is done, as well as what 
In written, we must take into account the spirit of the times.* The invocation 
of Heaven was natural, where the object of the undertaking was m part a 
leligious one. Religion entered more or less into the theory, at least, of the 
Spanish conquests lu the New World ' That motives of a baser sort mingled 
largely with these higher ones, and in different nroTOrtions according to the 
character of the individual, no one wull deny. And few are they that have 
pioposed to themselves a long caieer of action without the intermixture of 
^ouie vulgar personal motive,—fame, honours, or emolument. Yet that religion 
furnishes a key to the American ciusades, however rudely they may have 
been conducted, is evident from the Iiistory of their oiigin; from the sanction 
openly given to them by the Head of the Church ; from the tl)^ng of self- 
(levotea missionanes who followed m the track of the conquerors to gamer up 


This alngnlar instrument U (uven at 
iMigth Moutcsiinos (Aiiualcs, MS, ailo 
j 26.) It may be found m the original m 
Appendix No. 6. 

For some investigation of tho fact, ’v^hicli 
1 u» been disputed by iflore than one, of 
' izarro’s Ignorance of the Art of wiiUng, 8C( 

> iiok 4, chap. 5 of this History. 

’ The epithet of /oco, or ** madman, ’ 
pivnnxngly bestowed < n Father Luque, for bis 
\)irited exertions ni IxbaJf of the cntcrpii&e 
yadi*€ Lviqut 0 h 1 , snj ti OvUdo i • hlui, as it 


It were synonymous* Hi^toria de las Indies 
Inlas c flerra Firme del Mar Oco^no, MS, 
Parte 3, hb. S, cap 1. 

* Robertson, AmeHt a, vol. ill p 5 

4 perfetA Judge w 111 read eacli work of n U 
with the same spirit that its authorwnt,'* 

sa> s tho great bard of Reason A fair cntl- 
I fsut will apply the same rale to action as to 
writing, and, In the moral estimate of conduct, 
i^iU taice largely inlo account the spint of the 
sgp nliich laonipted it 




the rick bAi vcht of ^onls; fr6oi th^ reiterated instructions of tl^ecrowi), the 
ffimt object of which was. the conversion of fhe natives; from th<^ subet-’ 
stitious acts of the iroii-heartert soldieiy themselves, which, however they may 
be set down to fanaticism, were clearly too mucli in earnest to leave "aiijr 
ground for the charge of hypocrisy. It was indeed a fiery cross that was 
borne over the devoted land, scathing and consuming it iu its terrible progress; 
but it was still the cross, the sign of man’s shlvation, the only sign py which 
genwations and generations yet unborn were to be rescue from eternal 
perdition. 

It is a remarkable fact which has hitherto escaped the notice of the his¬ 
torian, that Luque was not the real party to tins contract. He repi'esented 
another, who placed in his liands the funds letpiired for the undertaking. 
This appears from an instrument signed by Luque himself and certified before 
the same notary that prepared the original contract. The instrument declares 
tliat the whole sum of twenty thousand advanced for the expedition w'as 
furnished by the Licentiate Gasper do Espinosa, then at Paiiani4; that the 
vicar acted only as his agmit anti by his authority ; and that, in consequence, 
the said Espinosa and no other was entitled to a third of all the plonts ana 
actpiisitions resulting from the conqut'j-t of Peru. This instrument, attested 
by three peisons, one of them the ^me wlia had witnessed the original con- 
tHact, was datetl on the 0th of August, ir>3l. ® The Licentiate Espinosa was 
a respectable functionary, who had filled the olfice of principal alcalde in 
Darien, and since taken a conspicuous part in the conquest and settlement of 
Tieija Firme. He enjoyed much consideration for his personal character and 
station; and it is remarkable that so little should be known of the manner iu 
'which the covenant .so solemnly made was executed in reference to him. As 
in the of Columbus, it is probable thav the unexpected niagtiitude*of the 
results was such as to prevent a faithful adherence to the original stipulation ; 
'and yet, from the §^ie consideration, one can hardly doubt that the twenty 
thousand perns of bold speculator must have brought him a magnificent 
return. ' Nor did the worthy vicar of Panania, as the history will show here¬ 
after, go without his rew^aid. 

Having completed these preliminary arrangements, the three associates lost 
no time in inaking preparations for the voyage. Two vos.sels were purchased, 
huger and every way better than tlK>se employed on the former occasion. 
Stores were laid in, as experience dictated, on a larger scale than before, and 
proclamation was made of “an expedition to Peru.” Bui the call was not 
readily answered by the skeptical citizens of Panami. Of nearly two hundred 
men who had embarked on tlie former evuke, not more than tbree-foiuths now 
remained.* ‘ Tin’s dismal mortality, and the emaciated, poverty-stricken aspect 
of tlie sunivors, spoke more ekK|uently than the braggart promises and mag- 
nificent prospects held out by the adventurers. Still, there were men in the 
1 ‘ommunit^of such desperate circumstances that any change seemed like a 
cliance of Dettering their condition. Most of the former company also, strange 
to say, felt more pleased to follow up tlic adventure to the end than to abandon 


I'he instruiuent uiaking this extraordi¬ 
nary disclosure is cited at length In a manu¬ 
script entitled Koticia general del Peru,Tlerra 
Virme y CblU, ^ Francisco Lopez de Gara- 
vantcB, a fiscal officer in these colonies. The 
MS., formerly preserved in ttio library of tho 
great college of Cuenca at Salamanca, is now 
tobefoundln her Majesty’s library at Madrid. 
The passage is extracted by Quintana, ilspa- 


fiolcs cdlebres tom. U. Apend. No. 2, nota. 

*> <*Con eletiio i dies nombres sallb de Pa¬ 
nama, 1 fuo dunde estaba el Capitan Pi^airo 
con otros cinquenta los primeros dento i 
dter, que con salieron, \ dc los aeteni^ que 
el Capitan Almagro Uev6, quando le fuc a 
buNcar, que los ciento i trelnta \k eran muer- 
tos.” Xerez, Oonqn del Peru, ap. Baicia, 
tom. hi. p. 180. 
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it as tlie\ tijc li*iht of a bettci <Uy da^Miinc: ujjoii thiiii Fioin these 
souices tlie two captains succeeded in iimstoiin^ about one hundred and sixty 
men, making altogethei a vuy inadequate foice foi the conquest of an enipne 
A few lioiscswcie also pin chased, and a bettti snpiily of ammunition and 
inilitaiy stoies than befoie, thouji still on a veiy limited scale Considering 
tlieii funds, the only way of accounting foi this mu''t ho by the difhcultyof 
ohtaining supplies at Panama, whuh, leceiitly founded, and on the remote 
coast of the Pacihe, could be appio uhed onlv by crossing the rugged bauiei of 
mountains, which made tlie tianspoilatiou of Irulkyai tides extieiuely dilhcult 
Even such scant} stoikof mateiials it nosstssetl was jnohahl} laid under 
heavy contiibution, at tlu jjuseiit junctuu, ny the go\einoi s piopaiations for 
his own expedition t(» the noith 

Thus iiidirteientlv i)U)\idod, the two (aiiUins each m his own \essel, again 
took then depaitiiu fiom Fanaini, uiuUi the diioition of Baitholomew liin/, 
a sa^anoiis and i< solnle pilot, wdi cxpcnienctd in the navigation of the 
iSoutruniOv^ean lie wa> a iiati\< ot AIo^uei,in And ilusu, tliat Iittli nuisery 
of nautical enteipiise, which fuin^ln d so in iny si iiucn foi Ihi lust \oyages 
of Coliiiiihus '\\ itliout touching at tlie intei v* inn., points of thi co.*,t, which 
ofleied no altiaction lo thi voyagns, tlu\ stood iaillur out to '-ca, steeling 
diicct f<u tlic Rio d( Sin iuan^tlu utmost limit u idled by Minagio The 
season was hetUi seUcted tlun on tin foimci occasion, and they wcie boiiie 
along I)} favomable luec/'s to the pi ice of tlu n destination, which they 
uathed without areident in i few di>> laiteuiit, tin mouth of the iivei, 
they saw the hanks well limd with Indiiii hihitations and Pizaiio, diseiii 
harking at the head of i jiaitv ot M>|(lieis, su<(.ceded in suj|)iising a small 
village and (.lining (»P i considci ilile booty of ^oldoii inunts found in the 
dwellings, togctlui with i few nf the natives * 

Flushed witli then success, tlu twinlnefs weu contuhnl that the si^ht of 
the iieh spoil so ^jicechly obtained could not fail to ib.aw ailvcntiiieis to llieu 
staiidaid m f\'iiiaina , and, as thc^ felt moii tlian e\^ the nceessitv of a 
stiongei foKc to cope with the thukeiiin^ pepiiiation of the eoiintiv which 
tlrny wtue now to penotiate, it was decided tint Almaj^io slicmid letuin with 
the treasuieand Ixat up foi leinfoiccinents while the pilot Rin/, in tlie othei 
vessel, should leecmnoitie the coiintiy towaids tlio south, and obtain siicli 
infoimation as might determine theiUfutnic movements Ib/ano, willi the 
lest of the foiee, would remain in the nourhhoiiihood of the iivei,HS he whs 
assiued by the Indian itiisnneis tint not fai ott in the inteiioi was an onen 
leach of eounliv, whci'che and his men ccjuld find coinfoitable (juaitors This 
diiangenunt was instantly jmt m c^xecution \\ e will hist uceompany the 
intrepid pilot m Ins cruise towaids tlu soiuh 
Coasting aloi g the gj cat continent, with Ins cau\as still sjjicad to favomable 
winds, the hist place at wliieli Riii/ last anchoi was oft the little island of 
Gallo, about two degiees noith 'llie inhalntants, wlio weie not mimeroiis, 
were prepared to give him a liostilc uecjition , for tidings of the invaders hacl 
yireceded tliern along the eountiy, and even icvacluMl this insulate^d spot As 
the object of Kni/ was to e^xploie, not to eonejuer, he did not caie to entangde 
himself in hostilities with fho natives changing his purpose of landing, he 
weighed anchoi, and i^u down the roast .is fai as what is now called the Ray 
of St Matthew The countrv, winch, is he aavanced, continued to exhibit 
ei^idence of a bettei culture as well as of a moie dense population than the 
paits hitherto oeeii, was ciowded, along tlic shores, with spectatois, who gave 

Xerrz, Conq del Peru Ap Tania,! m Vis ^/arat#", Conq del Peru Iih 1 rap I — 

}it pp ISO, 181 —Naharro, Felaci i «omnrl , Herrera, Hist generaJ, dec J„lib S, cap. 13 
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no of feai oi hostility They stood gazing on the vessel of the white 
men as it glided smoothly into theci^stal wateis of the bay, fancying it, says 
an old wutei, some mysterious being descended from the skies 

Without staying long enough on this friendly coast to undeceive tlic simple 
people, Rui/, standing oil sho c, stiuck out into tlie deep sea; but he had not 
sailed fai in that direction when lie was surprised by the sight of a vessel, 
seeming in the distance like a aiiavel of consideiable size, tiaveised bya large 
sail that Ctiiued it sluggishly ovei the waters. The old navigator was not a 
little pei[)le\ed by this phonoiiienon, as he ^^as contidtnt no Euiopean bark 
could have been befou hiiu m thes^ latitudes, and no Indian nation yet cUs 
covered, not even the civilized Mi'Muin, was acquainted with the use of sails 
in navigation \s he tli c w nc ii, he found it was a large vessel, or lathei laft, 
(.ailed by the natives consisting of a numbei of liuge timbeis of a light, 
poious wood, tightly hshed togethei, with% frfiil Hooiing of reeds laised on 
them by w.iy of (k( k Two masts oi sturdy poles, elected in the middle of the 
VL'-stl, ''listlined a 1 lue scpi iio sail of (otton, while a lude kind of ruddci and 
a movable keel, ^ i al( of ])J ink insc ted between the logs, enabled the manner 
to a diiectio i to the Ho iting fabiu, which held on its couise without the 
aid of oai oi piddle Minple aidiitectuie of tins craft was suthcient foi 

the pmposf > of the n itivo'., u d indeed li is continued to answei them to the 
piestnt da> , f u tin htha^ siiunounied by snull thatched huts or cabins, still 
supplies the lno^f (ommodious me ins for the tiauspoitxtion of passengcis and 
luggage on the sti k ii is and aloiiu, the shun of this pait of the South American 
continent 

On coming alongsidi, Riuz found stveial Indians, botli men and women, on 
bo'iul, soim with uch ouiamciits on th* i peisons, besides scveial articles 
wiought with considtial k skill in gold and silver, which they weie canying 
for pui poses of tiaihc to the dillerent jdaces along tlic roast But what moat 
attiacted hiS attenfaou was the woollen cloth of which some ot their diesses 
wcie made It was of a hue textuie, delicately einl/roideied with hguies of 
buds and flowc is, and dyi d in bnlliaat colouis He also oliseivc 1 m the boat 
a TMii of balances made to weigh the pieeious metals “ Hi*- astonishment at 
tlieso pioofs of inj:enuity and uvih/ation, so much hi<,hor than anything he 
had evei seen lu the country, ivas heightened by the inteihgeuce wlucn he 
(ollected from some of these Indians* Two of them liad come from Tumbe/, 
a Peiuvian port, some degrees to the south ; and they gave hnx to undei 
stmd that m then iieighlnmihood the helds wcie covered with large tiocks of 
the annuals fiom which the wool was ol)t.imed, and that gold and silver were 
almost as common as wood in the palaces of then monarch The Spainaids 
listened greedily to lepoits which lurmonized so well with their fond desiies. 
Though half distrusting the extiggoiation, Ruiz resolved to detain some of 
the Jndians, inclu<lirg tlie natives of Tumbe/, that they nnght lepeat the 

'3 “Traia h»s miritdorf v antciiaa de cotton and w oollpn '‘L'-pfl* s gu^niecidos de 

muy hna madfra y \(la> de algodou del ladicbaplati,ytasa^j olrubVanyasparabeber, 

miMno Ullo dc mmora qn loa iiur^lros ti ihian mu(ha** niautas dc lana y dc algodon, 

luvio^ “ Kelacion do los pnmerus DesLubn y cainisas y aljubas v al(-a 9 cres y alaremes y 

TUicntos dc F Puano y IJicro de AlraiRro otrasmuohis rupas, todo !o ma& deellox&uy 

Cicada dd f-Klice N 120 de la Biblioteca labrado de Ubores muy ricaa de colores do 

Impenil de V lenni Mb (,rana y caimi5i r azul y amanllo, y de todaa 

In a short ndicf of this rxppditiou otras colorcs de diversaa maneras do laboree y 

wniten appirtnUyAt th lime of it or 60 on liguras do avcft v ammales, y Pescadoe, ▼ 

after, a muinte spei iWc itioii Is jciveu of the aibilesas y trahlan unoe pesos chiquitos de 

several articUs found in the baha iraoDp pew oro como hechura dc Komanat y otraa 

ihem are mcntlontd v'lsf' and murors of muchas cosas ** BclailoQ sicadadc la Bib- 

burnlsbtd siUtr, aud Liitnus labrivs both liotoca Imperial de Vienna, MS 
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wondrous tale to his connnaiidei, and at the same time, by learning the Cas¬ 
tilian, mipiht hoieiftei serve as interpreteis with their countiymen The rest 
(if tlie paity he suttered to pioceed without fiiither intei'uption on then 
voyage Then, holding on his couise, the prudent pilot, without touching at 
iny other point of the coast, advanced as far as the Puiita de Pasado, about 
half a device south, having the gloiy of being the hist European i^ho, sailing 
in this dnection on the Pacific, had crossed the equinoctial line This was 
the limit of his discoveiies, on reaching which he tacked about, and, standing 
4i.ttay to tlie noith, succeeded, aftei an absence of several weeks, m regaining 
the spot where he had left Pizaiio and his comrades ** 

Itwa** high tune , foi the spuits of thaf little band had been >orely tned by 
the penis they had oiifounteied On the depaituie of hisves'^els, Pizano 
maiclied into the intenor, in the hope of hnJing the pleasant champaign 
country which had been pionusediiim by the iiati\es But at e\ery step the 
forests seemed to grow denser and darker, and the trees towered to a height 
such as lie had never seen, even in these fiuitful regions, where Natuie works 
on so gigantic a scale Hill continued to rise above hill, as he advanced, 
rolling onwaid, as it wete, by successive waves to ]oin that colossal bamei 
of the Andes, whose fiosty sides, far away above the clouds, spicad out like 
i cuitam of burnished silver, that seemed to connect the heavens with the 
eaith 

On crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn adventureis would plunge 
into ravines of fnghtful depth, where the exhalations of a humid soil steamed 
up amidst the incense of sweet scented tloweis, whicli shone through the deep 
gloom in every conceivable vaiiety of colour Biids, especially of the parrot 
tube, mocked this fantistic variety of nature with tints as brilliant as those 
of the vegetable vvoild Monkeys chatteud in crowds above then heads, and 
made grimaces like the fiendish spirits of these solitudes, while hideous 
reptile'v engendeied in the slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the foot 
steps of the wandeiers Here was seen the gigantic boa, coding his unwieldy 
folds about the tn^es, so as hardly to be distinguished from their trunks, till 
he was leady to dait upon his prey, and alligators lay basking on the borders 
of the stieanis, oi, gliding iindei the waters, seized their incautious victim 
before he was avvaie of tlieir approach” Many of the Hpaniaids perished 
miseiably in this way, and otheis wete waylaid by the natives, who kept a 
jealous eye on their movements and availed themselves of every oppoitunity 
to tike them at advantage Fourteen of Pizarro^s men weio cut on at once 
in a canoe which had 'stranded on the bank of a stream *• 

Famine came in addition to other troubles, and it was with difficulty that 
they found the means of sustaining life on the scanty fare of the foiest,— 
occasionally the potato, as it gicw without cultivation, or the wild cocoanut, 
or, on the shore, the salt and bitter fruit of the mangrove; though tlie shoie 
v\as less tolerable than the foiest, fiom the swarms of mosquitoes which com 
polled the wretched adventurers to buiy their bodies up to then very faces in 
the sand la this extremity of suffering, they thought only of return; 

Xerez, Conq del Peru, ftp BarcU, tom fresh In their own memory most be so In that 
HI p. IKI -^Rclncloii Sftcada de la Bibliotecii ol ererj one else 

Impellal de Vienna, MS^Hcrrera, Hist ‘ **'Todo cua montaflas, con arbolcs hasta 
ben^ral dec 3 lib 8, cap n One of tbo d clelo Herrera, HUt general, ubi 
aii^oiltics BpcftUs of bis bavlDg beta sixty supra, 
days on this end e I regret not to be able to ' Ibid, ubi supra 

give preCHf* dates of the e>entfi m tbeac e iriy * Herreia, loc dt -^Qomara, Hist de las 

expediUctift. But thunology is a thing Ind , cap 108 ^Nabarro, Relocion sumarlo, 
beneath the nOti eofthcieandcntclironiclers, MS 
who seem to kbluk Ibut the date pf e> euts so 
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ami all schemes of avarice ai»(l ambition—except with Pizarro and a fev. 
dainitless spirits—were exchanged for the one craving desire to return U) 
PanamfL 

It was at this crisis that the pilot Ruiz returned with the report of hi- 
brilliant discoveries; and, not lon/^ aftei*. Ahnagro sailefl into port with hi^ 
vessel laden with provisions and a considerable reinforcement of volunteers. 
The voyage of that commander had been prosperous. AVhen he arrived at 
Panami, he found the government in the hands of Don Pedro de los Rios; 
and he came to anchor in the harbour, unwilling to trust himself on shore till 
he had obtained from Father Luque some account of the dispositions of the 
executive. These were snfiicicntiy favoui’able; for the now governor had 
particular instructions fully to carry out the arrangements made by his prede¬ 
cessor with the associates. On learning Alrnagro’s arrival, he came down b) 
tlie port to welcome him, professing his w^ingness to altord every facility for 
the execution of his designs. Fortunately,^ist before this period a small body 
of military adventurers had come to Panama, from the mother-country, burn¬ 
ing with desire to make their fortunes in the New World, They caught much 
more eagerly tha*i the old and wary colonists at the golden bait heTd out to 
tliem; and with their addition, and that of a few supernumerary stragglers 
who hung about the town, Almagro found himself at tne head of a reinforce¬ 
ment of at least eighty men, with which, having laid in a fresh supply of 
stores, he again set sail for the Kio do San Juan. 

The arrival of the new recruits all eager to follow up the expedition, the 
comfortable change in their circumstances produced by an ample supply of 
provisions, and the glowing pictures of the wealth that awaited them in the 
south, all had their effect on the dejected '-pirits of Pizarro’s followers. Tlieir 
late toils and privations were speedily foj^otten, and, with the buoyant and 
variable feelings incident to a freebooter's life, they now called as eagerly OJt 
their commander to go forward in jthe voyage as they had before called on him 
to abandon it. Availing themselves of the renews spirit of enterprise, the 
captains embarked on board their vessels, and, under the guidance of thv^ 
veteran pilot, steered in the same tmek he had lately pursued. 

But the favourable season for a southern course, which in these latitudes 
lasts but a few months in the year, had been suffered to escape. The breeze^ 
blew steadily towards the noitn, aiid^ strong current, not far from shore, sel 
in the same direction. The winds frequently rose into tempest^ and th; 
unfortunate voyagers were tossed about, for i^any days, in the boiling surges, 
amidst the most awful storms of thunder and lightning', until at lengtli they 
found a secure haven in the island of Gallo, already visited by Ruiz. As thev 
were now too strong in numbers to apprehend an assault, the crews landed, 
and, experiencing no molestation from the natives, they continued on tI;o 
island for a fortnight, refitting their damaged vessels, and recruiting them¬ 
selves after the fatigues of the ocean. Then, resuming tlieir voyage, the cap • 
tains stood towards the south until they reached the bay of Ht. Matthew. As 
they advanced along the coast^ they were struck, os Ruiz had been before, with 
the evidences of a higher civilization constantly exhibited in the general 
aspect of the county and its inhabitants. The hand of cultivation was visible 
in eveiy quarter. Hie natural appearance of the coast, too, had something in 
it more inviting; for instead of tne-eternal labyrinth of mangrove-trees, with 
their complicate roots snarled into formidable coils under the water, as if to 
waylay wid entangle the voyager, the low margin of the sea was covered witli 
a stately growth of ebony, and with a species of mahogany, and other hard 
woods that take the most brilliant and variegated polish. The sandal-woodj# 
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and )nany bal&atnic troes of unkiiowji luinic'-, ‘^cattored thoir swoot odours far 
and wide, not in an atmosphere tainted with vc^elal»le corruption, hut on the 
pure breezes of the oeoan, nearing; liealth as well fragrance on their wings. 
Broad patches of cultivated land intervened, disclosing hill-sides covered with 
the yellow maize and tlie potato, or chc(’kered, in the lower levels, w ith blooming 
plantations of cacao.'** 

Tlie villages became more niiiueroius; and, as tlie vessels rode at anchor off 
the port of Tacainez, tlie Spaniaid*' saw before them a town of two thousand 
houses or more, laid out into sireets, witli a numerous population clustering 
around it in the suburbs.^® The men and women disjdayetl many ornaments 
of gold and precious stones about their perijpns, which may seciu strange con¬ 
sidering that the PeruMan [iicas claimed a monopoly of leweK for themselves 
and the nobles on whom they condescended to bestow them. Rut, although 
the Siianiards had now^ieached the outer limits of the Peruvian empire, it 
was not Peru, but Quito, and that iiortion of it hut recently brought under 
the sceptre of the Incas, where the ancient U'^nges of the jicojiie could hardly 
have been effaced under the oppressive system of the Ameiican despots. The 
adjacent country wvas moreov(*r, jiaiticularly ricli in gold, wdiich, collected 
from the washings of the sti earns, still forms one of tlie staple ]n*oducts of 
Barhicoas. Here, too, was the tair River of EnuMalds. so called fiom the 
quarries of the beautiful gem on its bordeis, fiom whicJi the Indian monarchs 
enriched their treasury.^' 

The Spaniards ga/e'd with delight on these undeniable evidences of wealth, 
and saw in tlie careful cnliivatioii of the soil a comfortable assurance that they 
had at length reached the land which had so long been seen in brilliant, thougli 
distant, perspective befon* them. Jiiit here aeam they wcie doomed to be 
disappointed by the warlike spirit of the people, who, conscious of their own 
strength, showed no disposition to (piail befoi e the invadiu s. On the contrary, 
several of their canoes shot out, loadwl with warriors, wlio, displaj^ing a gold 
mask as their ensimi, hoveied round the acssoIs Avith looks of defiance, and, 
when pursued, easily took shelter under the lee of the land 

A more formidable body mustered along the shore, to the number, accoiding 
to the Spanish accounts, of at least ten thousand warriors, eager, apparently, 
to come to close action with the invaders. Nm could Pi7ario,Avho had iand^ 
with a party of his men in the hoiie of a^conforence with the natives, Avholly 
prevent hostilities; and it might have gone liaid with tlie Spaniards, hotly 
pressed by theii re'^olute enemy so superior in numliers hut for a ludicrous 


Xerpz, Coiiq. del reru, ap Harcia, tom. 
iU. p. 181.—Kelacion 8&cad«i d«< U nil>Iiot(‘(,a 
Im^rulde Vienna, Ms -^Nabairo. KMacion 
flumaria. MS.—Mont^piuos, Annales, A'IS , 
afjo 1520.—Zarate, Comi-del Peru, lib 1, cup. 
1 -Kelaclun del pnmur. Pescub , MS 

Pizairo’a secretaiy speaks of one of tlie 
towns aa coiitaimng 3000 boiibes: ** Kii esta 
Tjeira bavU murlios Arantenimientos, i la 
Gento tenia inui buena orden de \i''ir, los 
Pueblos con BUA(*aUca, i Plai^as: J’ueblo havia 
que tenia mas de tres mil Ta'^as, i glros liUMa 
inenores.” Conq. del ap. Bartin, tom. 

111. p. 181. 

** Slevpiison, who visited this part of the 
coast early in the present century, n proliise 
in hla description of its mineral and v< potable 
tieasures The j merald-mine in Uie nriRb- 
bouihood oI Lis Ksincrahlas ontfe ro f.unons, 
# now placed under the ban of a supei itioii 


more beflttinn the tunes of tlie Intas. “i 
nevoi vibited it/' sajs the tiavclki, “owing 
to the 8up( rstitious dread ot the natives, 
who assured me that it i*tKbanted, and 
guarded by an enoniious diagou, v\hich 
poured forth thunder and lightning on tliose 
v\ho dared to nsiend the rnei ilesidence 
in South America, vol ii p. 406. 

“.Sfllicron d los dnlios navias quatone 
cannas giaiules con muchos IndloR dosarma- 
Uos <le oro y plala, y trahian en la una canoa 
6 f n c-»tandarto y eiiciina do el un hollo de nn 
Tiiudio desio de oro, y dioron una suelta .i los 
navKH poi CMsirlos en nianera qiie no los 
pudiese enojar, y asi dioron vuelta acia A hu 
pueblo, y los navios no los pudloroii tomar 
potqnc He metieron en los haxos junto a 
la turn ” Uflacioii sacada de la Biblioteca 
Impeunl d** A leniia. M'>. 
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accident leportod by the lii^toiuii^* as happcnnng to one of the^a\aUeis This 
was a fall iiom las lioxbe, which so astoiashetl tlie ))aibaiiaus, who wcio not 
piepaml foi this division of what seemed one unci the same bcaig into two, 
that, billed with consternation, tliey fell back, and left a way open foi the 
(’Inistimis to legain then vessels ’ -■* 

A council of wai was now <.alkd It was evident tliat tlie forces of the 
Spania-uls weie niuMjual to a f onte^t v\ith so nnnieioiis and well nppointed a 
body of natives; and, even if they should pievail lieie, they conul have no 
hope of stennuing the toiient vxhicii must use against them m their progress, 
- foi the countiy was becoming moic ami moie thickly settled, and towns and 
hamlets staited into view at evoiv ikmv ho.idland which tlu v <loubled. It was 
bettei, in the ojiinion of some,—tlfr faint heaitcd,—to abandon theenteipnse 
at (»nce, as beyond then stien^^tli Rut Almagio took a diHeient view of the 
atfau ‘^To go home,” he said, ‘Mutli nothing done, would be luin, as well as 
disgrace Theie v\a>, sciKcly one Imt had left ueditois at Panama, wlio 
looked foi payment to the fniits of this e\pedition To g(» lioine now would 
be to dcinei theinsidves at oiue into tlieii hands Jt woulil be to go t(» prison 
Rottei to loam a freeman, though in the wildeiiuss, than to lie bound v\iili 
fetteismtlie dungeons of Panamh Tlie only com &e foi them,” he cone hided, 
‘"was the one Iitely pmsudl might find some more commodious 

place whcic lie could uniam ^ illi pair of the foice while ho hunsolf went back 
Toi u (1 lilts to Panama Tiie stoiy tinv had now to tell of the luhes of the 
land, as they hail seta them with thou own e}(s, would put then expedition 
III a veiy dilteuiit light, and <ould not fad to diiw to then liannei as many 
vohuiteeis as they netded ' 

liut this leiommeiulation, Intwc vci judu lous, was not altogotlicr to the taste 
of the lattei (ommandei, wJio did not leli the pait, which ctmstantly fell to 
hull, of i( maiiung bchin I m the swamps and foiestsof this wildcountiy “ It 
IS all veiy well, ^ he said to Mmagio, ‘ foi you, who ]> iss youi tune pleasantly 
enougli, caiecnng to and fio in \oui vessel, oi sini^lv shelteied in a land of 
plenty at Pauaiiia ; but it is <piite aiiothei niattei foi tliose who sta> behind 
to dioop and die of hiingti in the wilderness To this Aimagio retorteil 
with some lieat, piohssmg Ins own vullingness to tik<» chaue of the biave 
men who v\ouId lemain witli him, if JVaiio declined it The contioveisy 
assmmng a moie angiy and menacing tone, fiom vvoids the> would have soon 
come to )>lows, as l>oth, laying then hands on then swouR, weie luepaiing to 
nish on each othci, wlieii the tieasiuei Ribera, aided by tlie pilot muz, suc- 


“ Al tlPiDu i <1( I lonipf I l<^s iiTios con Ion 
unu df atiiKllo^ dc f ibillo (a>4> ib L 
t. ibnllo alMijo, } cnnio los Tiulios Mtrondivi 
lilr^p Hijiic 1 aninuU pn dos p ut( s U nii udo por 
cjerto qnp todo ti i mid tosi, lu< tiiito d 
ruioiloqui tubiPioiirpu \olMpron list pildas 
dandoMXP'^ i loshUjoM,duitiido, que sc lubii 
hccho dos h iciPtid t adinudLion delU lo cual 
noliu ''III inisteiio, ]Hnqu( atioacKui psto 
sp pu9iimi,qiu n)UiMHlod>slosciistniuH * 
(Itrlmimi del ^pninpi, JlpsLub , Vis) tins 
of aKnuiiting foi tlio puuo of tb bai 
barlauh Is icitanily (piilo as <.KdibU as tli 
r xplanati m, uruU r Himilar cm umstaiu t s 
tflotdpd by the apparition of the milttaut 
apostil St ranic>, '■o often noticod l>> tbo 
hlstoiUns ol the m^wos 

* * No <ri Inn bol\u pobits, u p<d»i 
limusim, I morn <n las (auclfs los quo 
teniun ULUdas Hernla. Ill'll guuiil.dec 


1 lib 10. cup 2 

I ouio lb I, i M til i Pii los V u los, 
ulondi no te faltsba VilnallA. no padrtla li 
jnisona do U hainbrc, i otra^ angusnas quM 
t( mail, 1 potihn a todos < n istrenia tongoja 
(IlLiicra, Hist gemral dn 3, lib lu, cap 
2) Ih( LiMilieisoI Coitesandibzarn how- 
(\fi doughty tiltir stbitvtm<nts, cprtainly 
ftllHhorl d those knights errant, coiuimiuo- 
lalod bv Hudibris, iil o, 

** \h Rome think, 

Of old di i neither cat nor drink, 
l^ecdUH. nhen tlioiongh deserts vast 
Viid regions desolate they past, 

Unless the} prarrd, thi re s not ont i^oid 
1)1 th< ir provision on record, 

VVl 1 )i inub sonic c nliUently wiitp, 

Ihcy had no stomachs but to fight * 
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cycled m pftCij|ing tlieiM It required but ]ittk oftoit Oll^th^p paCT 
cooler oounselldra to ooftvuice the cavaheis ol the folly of a ^ondlw’^hicli 
rmiat at once temniiate the expedition in a nianher Vikle cieaitftlAe to^fts pyo- 
jector*^. A jeconcihatiou consequently took place, snthfient, at leastfmrqdt 
^ward allow, to allow the tw o comiu uulei s to act to^etiiei in c oncert ATiuagLiys 
^plaii was than adopted , ,ambit onl> lenuiiuMl to find out the most <ieeui*e ^nd 
Conveiiie'nt ^])ot foi ^Pizarro^s qiiKiteis 

Seveial days weie imssed in U>uching at difieieiit parts of the coast, h-^ tftev 
letiared then couise, but e\e*ywhere the natives appealed to have caifght 
the^ilaii^ and assumed a menacin|];, and |rom then nutnbets a foimidable> 
aspect Thetinore iioitheily ic^non, uith its unwholesom^fens and foiests 
where nature wages a wai even nioie leTentless tiun man, was not to be 
tliouglit of In this perpleMty, they decided on the little island of Gallo, as 
being, on the whole, from its distance from the shoie, and fioni tlie scantiness 
of its population, the most eligible spot foi them in their foiloin and destitute 
icondition *** 

Rut no soonei was the icsolntiou of the tno captains made known than a 
feeling of discontent bioke foitli among then followeis, especially those who 
were to leinain with Pizairo on the island “Whatthey evrlainied, “ weie 
they to be dragged to tlmt ohsome spdl to die by huiigei ^ 'Llie whole expe 
dition had been a (heat andafailiue, fiom beginning to end The golden 
countiiesj, so much vaunteil, had seemed to fly befoie tlieni as they advancetl, 
and the little gold they had been fortunate enough to glean l^ad all been sent 
back to Panamfi* to entice othei fools to follow their example What had 
they got in retiiiu for all their sufleiin^s^ Tlie only tieasures they could 
hoast were their bows and aiiows, and tliey were now to be left to die On ihil' 
dreary island, without so much as a rood of conscciated grouml to lay tlieir 
bones in ^ 

In this exaspeiated state of feeling, seveial of tlie soldiers wrote l»ck to 
their fnei^i^ infoimint* thciu of then dcjiloiable condition, and compTainiii!* 
of the coldblooded iiiannei in which they weie to be saenheed to the obstinate 
cupidity of then Icadeis Rut the Jattei weie waiy enough to anticipate this 
movement, and Almagio defeated it by seizing all the letteis m the vesseh 
and thus cuttin off at once the means of communication with their fneiids at 
home Yet this act of uns( rupulous violence, like most other similar acts, fell 
short of its purpose, foi a soldiei named Sarabia had the ingmtfity io evade 
it by intiodncmga lettei intoa hall of cotton, which was to be taken to Panama 
as a specimen of the i>roducts of the country and presented to the governors 
lady ^ • 

dPhe lettei, which was signed by several of the disaftected soldiery besides 
the wnter, painted in gloomy colours the niisencs of then condition, accused 
the two commandeis of being the autbois of this, and called on the authoiities 


Pedro Plzarro, Pescub y C onq , MS — 
Relacion vacada laBiblioteca Imperlarde 
VleoA, MS —Nabarru, lieiArion numarlA MS 
^ZATftte Conq del Peru, lib 1, cap 1 —Her¬ 
rera, Hist general, dec 3, Ub 10 , cap 2 —It 
Has singularly unfortunate that Pi/ario, In¬ 
stead of sti iking farther south, should h k> o do 
long clung to the northern sboiWof th* conti¬ 
nent Djcnpier notices them as afflicUdWUh 
IneesAbnt rain, while the Inhospital^lo foratts 
and the particularly ferocious character of the 
natives continued to mak»» these regions but 
little kuowii down to hN time ^ his 


Voyages and Adtentures (London, 1770), 
>ol 1 chap 14 

•>? Miserablemento morlr adonde aun no 
havia lugar Sagrado, paia sepultuia do bus 
cuerpos * Herrera, Hist general, dec 3 Ub 
10, cap, 3 . 

* ** Motfeioii ell un o\lUo de algodon una 
carta flmnida Je xnuchos tii que sumariomoote 
daban cuenta de las hanibtes, muortes > 
desnode/ que padeclan, y que eia core de 
risa fodo, pucs Us rlquezas se habian con 
vertldo en flechas, y no ha\ia otra oda ' 
Monteslnos* Aunoles Ms, afiu IS2“ 
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indignaI'ion of the gov^n.ob. 



' • ♦ - * » • 

(It P<nflEm&i<>riuteifere by sending a vest^el totake 'th5Si4'^^<^^ spot 

while ^Kera ihight still found siirvivlhg the MnUXhs ^thetr ebtifine- 

lu^t.; concteMed with « stanza, in which twcx-'Ieaf^Es 

stigipdti^ as partners in a slaughter-Ronse, -nne betng^niilpioted.to drive i)f 
the cattle for the othev to butcher. The verses, which 1^ aiiurfency in their 
day aniong the colonists to winch they were ceritinlf not entitte^f by thetr 
poetical merits, nmy l>e thus rendered into corresponding dogflifiel: * 

*• Look out» Sefioc Govrnio *, 

For tho diover whilo he'H ii«ii; 
ninen be goen home to get the nher . 

* For the biiMwr. n\1»o }u*re.” •» ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

«• h 

l!«IUGNATION OP THU flOVBUNOK—STRRN RESOLUTION OP PrZARRO^PROSECr- 
TIOX OP TIIK V0YA<IE—JlRlLLTANT ASPECT OF TUMHKZ—DTSCOVEHIES ALONO 
the COAST—RETLRX TO e\NAMA ~»JZARKO KUBARKS FbR SPAIV. 

1527 — 1528 . 

Not long after AlniagroS departure, Pizarro sent off the rejRRining vessef, 
under the pietext of its being put in repair at Panamfi. It protebly relieve(i 
liihi of a part of his followers, whose mutinous spirit maile them an obstacle 
iT^er than a lielp in his forlorn condition, and with whom he was the more 
wuling to part from the <lilticulty of findr :: subsistence on the liarren spot 
'which he now occupied. 

(Irea^was the dismay occasioned by tlie return of Almagro and his follo^vers 
in the little community of Panamfi; for the letter surropUtionsIy cemveyed m 
the ball of cotton fell into the liaiids for which it was in 1 ended, ana the ton- 
tents soon got abroad, witli the usual quantity of exaggeration. TJic haggard 
and dejected mien of the adventurers, tif itself, told a tale sufhciently dis- 
lieai telling, and it was soon generally believed that the few ilJ-fated .suivivois 
of the expedition were detained against theii will by Pizaiio, to end tlieir 
days witli'their disappointed leader on^iiis desolate island. 

Pedro de los Rio^ the governor, was so much incensed at the lesult of tlie 
expedition, and tho waste of life it had occasioned to the colony, that he turneil 
a deaf ear to all the applications of Luque and Almagio for fiirtlier counte¬ 
nance in the ad'air ; he derided their sanguine anticipations of the future, and 
finally resolved to send an ofhcei* to the isle of Qallo. ivith orders to bring back 
every Spaniard whom he should find still living ni tliat dreary abode. Two 
vessels wore immediately despatched for the purpose, and placed under charge 
of a cavaliOT named Tanir, a native of Cordova. 

Meanwhile, Pizarro and his folbiveis were experiencing all the iiiiserieH 
whicli might liave been exyiected from the chaiacter of the barren spot on 
which they were in^prisoned. They were, indeed, relieved from all appre¬ 
hensions 01 the natives, since these had quitted the island on its occupation 

Xerez, Conq. del Peru. ap. Barcia. tom. Puesl^efior Oobernadoy, 

111. p. iSl.-^NAbarro, ReLiclon eumaria, MS. ^ * Mfrolo inen por enterb 

—Balboa, HUt. du Perou. chap. 15 .—** Al <« que alU va «1 recogedoi. 

An de la petlcion quo liaclan eii la enrta al y aci( queda el carnicero 

aovemador puso Juan de Sarabla, natural de MonteMnon, Anuales MS, afio I'VST. 

Trtdillo, eeia cuerteta: 
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by the Tvhite men; Init they liad to endure the pains of Imnger even in a 
fti'eater degree than they had fonnoily expeiieiiccd in the ivonds of the 
neighbounng (ontinent llieii piincipal food i\as crabs and such shell hsh as 
they (ould scantily jack up alon^ the shoies Jntossantstonnsof thunder and 
lightning, foi It ivas the laniy easun, suept o\er the <lo\oted island aiul 
drendied them with a peipetual Hood Tims, lialf naked, and pining with 
famine, tlieio weie few in that little (oinpaii} who did not feel the spmt of 
ent( 1 piise qneiuhed within thtni, oi who lookid foi any Jiajipiei termination 
of then (lifh( iilties tlian that afionUd by a letiiin to Panama Thcappeai- 
aiieo of Tafui, theiefoie, witli Ins two vessels, A^ell stoied with piovisions, was 
grieted with all the lajttnie th it the new of a sinking wieck i eeht feel on tlie 
auivdl of Some nne\pt(.tul smcoiu , aiul*tlie only thought, attii sitisfying 
the immediate f lavin^s of hnngei, was to tmhaik and lea\o the detested isle 
foi evei 

But h\ the siine \essel litttis came to Pi/aiio fioin Ins two eonfeueiates, 
Liupie and Alnugio, Ik m 11 Inn^ him not to dt span in Ins ]‘iesent extumitv, 
Imi to Jiold fast to ii s oiuinal pm pose To utnin mnh i tlie piesenl ciuuin 
stinees would to cal tiu file of the e\]K(lit!on, and they solemnly en¬ 
gaged, if he would u mam him at Ins post, to iuimdi linn ma shoit time with 
the iiecessuvnuans toi ^oin^ foiwaid * 

A ia> of hope was (.mni«,h foi tIu coinagooiis ^piiit of Pi/airo It does not 
appeal that he himself had fi teitaimd, at any time, thoughts of letiiinmg. 
li he had, these woids ot emouiag^munt eiitiKly banished them fiom Ins 
bosom, and he jncpaitd to stand the foi tune of tin* <ast on whuh lie had so 
despeiatelyiitiiud Jfe knew, howeiei, that s(,licitatioiis oi k monstianres 
would a\ail little with tin (ompanions of Ins (uteipuse , and he piohahly did 
not care to wm o\ti the luoic timid spiiits who, ]>y pcipetually looking hack, 
would only be a clog on liisfutiiH moicmcnts lleannoniKod Ins own pin 
jiose, liowevii, in i i kohu Imt deuded m innoi, eluiatteustic of a man inoie 
aicustoi led to act than to tilk, and will < ihnhted to m ike an inipiession on 
his longh tolJoneis 

l>iawnig his swojd, he tiactd a Iim with it on the s.liuI fiom cast to wist 
Then, tnining tow.iids the south, ‘"Incnds and tomiades’ he said, “on 
that side aie tod, hungci, nakedness, the dienclnng stonn, deseitiou, and 
death , on this side, easi and ])le<isuie 'J'lieie hes Pciu ivith its iiches ; hcie, 
Panam.i and its jiovmtv Choose, facli*^man, what best becomes a bia\e C'as 
tilian, P'o! my pait, 1 ^o to the south So s,i\nig, lie stepjied acioss the 
line.^ lie Wfis followid by tiie biave jnlot Ruiz , next by Pedio d( Candia, a 
cavaliei, boin, as his name mijioits, in one of the isles of (jlueie Eleven 
otheis successively eiossed tlie line, llm*' inlnnatin^ then willingness to abide 
the foi ^lilies of tiu n leailei, foi good oi foi i vil Fame, to (fnote the cntlm 

‘ \fi(/ (inq ikl PmII ip lu i t >nj ] bi s jot juU il I mu iscrmcs > 4 SCojail 

ill p ISJ—/aratc, (tmi (hi 1 lu lil I «|ii' Uuri bmii ( asUlUuo h raas biou in 

rap J—Monti wTios, Vnnils.Ms am 1 27 (•^IuIich DiMcmhM ^to poso la ra>u sigm- 

U(nfra,llist gciiMigdct lib Ju l p moitU fUrtbomc Kmz nituiil d( 

XuIt mo, JlelAMon suwiria, AIS 1(b) b ( iiidi Oriogo, nutuiiil Ui' Candia 

“Olx-dcciola Pizair) 3 iiitts qm < 5 C M(Uilf sino'-, ynnaUa, MS, uilo 1S.7 

cutasL siieo ail IMuol, y u u iwtDlo ammo llio iianits ol Hkm thirtcin faithful miu 

bi/o con la punta uni ma d'^ru idc i Pom pann n <4 are prisciicd m the con\tntion iiudi 

eiiU > viiahnio il imdio urn qut (Ti li uitl tiu <ijwn two years later, wlitn they 

part'* ch 8 U iiotiui, 3 dtrroUio dil(M Camara iiosuitall 3 (aninemoruted lor thdi loialli 
das \ anniros, (sitt pain is In do ii run lU, J heir iiurns sliuiild not ht omitted iiina 
delobtiabaj s d( lasliaTubK s d 1 1 (h'.iiudi/, t )rv it the ( oiuiutst ol Pcni Ilt> wire 
de los affunoiM. \ h mpii s | (tfi i Uirtid me Tlni/ riKto\«ld» Pnalta ImIio 
del gust) 1 )i ( lu M bi i 1 man \ a i detandiu Doiumtodi vuia 1 uu, Nicolubdc 
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feustic lan^uaf^e of an ancient cliiomder, has connnemoiated the names of this 
little band, * who thus ih the face of dithciiltics unexampled m histoiy, with 
death rather than nchos for their loi^aid, piefened it all to alundoning their 
hononi, and stood him by llun Uadoi as lu examnle of loyalty to future 
ages ” * 

But the act e\uted no such admiration in the mind of Tafm, who looked 
on it as one of gioss ilisohedience to tlie coinnuiuls of the governoi, and as 
little bettei than madness, invohing the leitain de'struction of the ijarties 
engai,edin it Jle lefustd to gi\c any sanction to it hnusolf by leaving one 
of ills vessels witli tlie adveiitmeis to piosecntc tlieii loyaije, and it wtis ivith 
gieat dilhcnlty that he couhl Ik pensuadod even to allou tliem a pait of the 
stoies which ho had biou^lit foi tlieu sup|>oit This had no inhuenee on 
then deteinnnation, and the little pxit>, bidding adieu t) tlieii letnining 
coimadcs, uniained niishakcu m then puipose of abiding the fuitunes ot 
then coinmaiidei ' 

Theie is sonu thing stiiking to tne imi^in itioii lit tlje sptttaclc of thc'^e 
few biave‘'pints thus consi dating lliemstives to a daiing enteipiisc, winch 
seemed as fat above tluir sticnw,tli as any lecoided in the fabidons annals of 
kin^hl eii mtij A handful oi men, without food, without clothing, almost 
without .unis, witliout kuowled < id tlu liiid to whuli they wcie bound, with 
out ves^e* to tianspoit tliem, ireM )k le left on a lonely lo k m the ocean witli 
the avowed pnijiose of ciit^in^ oi a dusado against .a powerful empire, 
staking then Ines on its suenss Wliat i^ tiuu in the legends of duvaliy 
that sur])asses it ^ This A\as tin ciisis of l*i/ iuo\ f\te 'I’litue are moments 
lu the lives of nun, which, as they aie soi/ed oi neglected, decide then future 
destiny** Had Ih/aiio falteied fiom lus si aig fmipose, and yielded to the 
occasion, hoav so t( mptingly iiiesented, foi < viiicating hims(‘If and Ins broken 
band fiom then de^peiati position, his n.inie wonbl Iiave l)ecn buued with his 
fortunes, and the coiU|uest of Peiu would have been left foi othei and moie 
successful adveiitmeis But his (injstau(> was ecpial to the ociasioii, and lus 
conduct heie pioved liim competent to the ]iciilous post lie had assumed, and 
insipned otlieis with a (onfiddKe m inm whiJi was tlie best a">uiance oi 
success 

In the vessel tliat lioie hick Tafm and those wiio studed fiom the e\pe 
ditiori the pilot Rin/ was also pei nutti ^ to letui n, ni oidei to co opi Kite witli 
Luque ancl Aluia^ro m then application foi fiuthei sue com 

Not long aftei the depaituie of the sliips, it was decided bv Pi/aiiu to 
abandon Ins piesent quaitcis, which had IittJc to leioiimiciid them, and 
winch, he lellectcd, nn^lit now be exposed to aimoyance fiom the onginul 


Ribera, T\ incisco do Curllai, VIonsj Ul Ato 
lina, Ptdro Alcon, (faicu ilo Jcie/ Xuto i di 
rarnoii, Alons » Uric* no, \I iron d Pa , Joan 
lie U lorn 

* “ 1 fltos fuoron los ticc< dt 1 1 fima f sro^ 
los quo cenad )s dt lo ma>oiis tiabijos iju 
pndo el Mundo ohoccr a houibus, y los qu< 
oAtando mas para cspiiai U muortc qm las 
liqueras qno so les pioiuelnn, tudo lo poapn- 
Bieron u la honia, y slKuicron I su <apUau \ 
caudillo pajra c mplo dc le Utad«ii lo fiituri * 
Montesinos, Animloh Ms aiio l*>i7 

' Conq del jAru, lil) J, uip i- 

Montesmos, \niialos' AIS , ano lAJ" "S x 
liarro, Rolacion siiiuaiw, Ais —Heud i Uist 
genr ral, doi i, lib 10 , i ip i 

* 'Iblscommon f*e«tniioiit is c \pn >sql witli 


unconitiiuii by Uio lauciful lioiardo, 

where ho reprosents Pinaldo ai catching J oi 
tune, under the gui e ol the lloklo faiiy Al ir- 
gana, by the for lock J ht Italian reader 
mu^ not b( disploabel to icfrcsh his memory 
with it 

“Chi cMLa ill (jUist^ inondj a\ 41 Usoro, 

(>dll'111 t piat Uflioiurr o atato, 

Poiiga 1 1 Ill ino a questa chioma <V oro, 

(it 10 purto ni fionte, e lo iaro bcalo, 

VI i quaiido ha in <Ustro si ijtto laioio 
Noil prenda iiidugio, clu 1 tempo puss do 
Poiduto 1 tutto, i non nfcorna mai, 

J d io nil \t Ito, ( lui lasclo on gu u ' 
UiUiido lull imorilo, lib . c tut > s 
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mhiibittiiits, should the> take roiiia£(e and letuin on learning the djininished 
nnml:)ei of the ninte men The hpaniaids, thcrefoie, by lus oideis, coji 
sti acted a Hide boat oi laft, on mIiicIi they sue reeded in tienspoituig tlioin 
selves to the little island of Goigona, tnenby fi\o leagues to the noith of then 
jnesent lesidenre It lav al>ont hve leagues fiom tlie rontinent, and was 
uninhabited It had some advantages ovei the isle of Gallo, foi it stooil 
highei above the sea, and was paitially coveied isith wood, winch affouled 
slieltei to a species of plieasant, and the haie oi labbit of the coimtiy, so that 
tlie vSpaniaids, with then cioss bows, weie enabled to piocuie a toleuible 
snpplv of game Cool stieanis that issued fiom the living lock furnished 
abundance of watei, though the dienching rains that fell without mteiimssion 
left them in no dangei of penslnrig by thnst Fioni this annoyance they 
found some piotcction m the lude huts which they constructed ; though heie, 
as m their forniei lesn^encc, they sufiered from the no less intolerable annoj 
ance of vdiomous insects, winch multiplied and swarmed m tiie exhalations of 
'the rank and stimulated soil In this dieary abode Pizairo omitted no means 
by which to sustain the diooping spirits of his men Morning piayeis weie 
duly said, and the evening hynm to the Virgin was legnlarly chaniecl, the 
festivals of the Cliuich weie caiefull\ conmiomorateil, and evciy means taken 
by their commander to give a kind of lehgious character to Ins cntei prise, and 
to inspire his rough followeis with a contidenolhn the piotection of Heaven, 
tliat might support them m their peiilous circumstances 

III these uncomfortable tjuaiteris, then chief employment was to keeii watch 
on the melancholy ocean, that they might hail the hist signal of theantici 
pated succour But many a tedious month passed away, and no sign of it 
appeared All aionnd the same wide waste of waters, except to the east 
waid, whore the frozen cie^t (tf the Andes, touched with the aident sun of 
the equator, glowed like a iidge of hie along the whole extent of the aieat 
continent Every speck in the distant horizon was caiefully noticed, ana the 
drifting timber oi masses of sea weed, hetving to and fio on the bosom of th(‘ 
waters, was conveited by then imaginations into the promised vessel, tIlJ^ 
sinking under successive disapimmtnients, hope giadiially ga\e way to doubt, 
and doubt settled into despan ** 

Meanwhile the vessel of Tafur had leadud the poit of Panama. The 
tidings which she brought of the inflexible obstinacy of Pizairo and his fol 
loweis filled the goveinoi with indignation lie could look on it in no othei 
light than as an act of suicide, and steadily refused to Nend fiuthei assistance 
to men who weie obstinatelv bent on then own dcstructibn Vet Luque and 
Almagro weic tnie to then engagements They lepresented to the goveinoi 
that, if the coiidmt of then cormadc was lash, it was at least m the seivice 
of the crown and m prosecuting the gieat woik of discoveiy. Rios had been 
Uistiucted, on his taking the governnient, to aid Pizano in the entei prise; 
and to desert him now would be to throw away the leraaming cliance ot 
success, and to incur the lesponsibility of his death and that of the brave men 
who adhered to him These icmonstrances, at length, so far operated on the 
mind of tliat functional that he reluctantly consented that a vei^sel should 
be sent to the island of Gorgona, but with no more hands than weie necessaiy 
to w’oik her, and with positive instructions to Pizarro' to return in six months 

^ **Ca<1a Mufiana daban gracla a Dios & Vl uibo de muebos Dias aguardando, 

hm tardea d^cbui la Salve, 1 otras Oraclones, e'^taban tan angusCiados, quo los aalagee, qup 
Us Horafl aabian las Biestaa, i tenmu ae hacian blen dentro de laMar, lea parecia, 

ctUttUconlos Viernes i Domingos * H<.rrrra, que eri el NavioHerrera, Hist general, 

general, dec J, l^b 10, cap J dec 3, Db lU, cip 4 
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anti report hiiii'^elf at Panaink, whatever might he the future results of his 
cxnedit on. 

Tlavinf^ thus secured the sanction of the executive, the two associates lost 
no time in fitting out a small vewl with stores and a supply of arms and 
ammunition, and despatched it to the island. Tlie unfortunate tenants of 
this little wilderness, who had now occupied it for seven months,® hardly dared 
ti» trust their senses when they descried the w'hite sails of the friendly bark 
< oniing over the waters. And although, when the vessel anchored off the 
shore, Pi/arro was disappointed to find that it brought no additional recruits 
for the enterprise, yet he greeted it with joy, as affording the means of solving 
the great problem of the existence of the rich southern empire, and of thus 
opening the way fo* its future conquest. Two of his men were so ill that it 
was determine<l to leave them in the care of some of the friendly Indians who 
liad continued with him through the whole of his sojourn, and to call for them 
on his return. Taking with, him the rest of hLs Tihray followers and the 
natives of Tumbez, he embarked, and, speedily weighing anchor, bade adieu 
to the “ Ilell,'^ as it was called by the Spaniards, which had been the scene of 
so much suffering and sucli undaunted resolution.’® 

Every heart was now elated with hope, as they found themselves once more 
on the waters, under the guidance of the good pilot Ruiz, who, obeying the 
directions of tlie Indians, i 1 i*opo^ed to steer for the land of Tuinbcz, which 
would hi mg them at once into the golden empire of the Incas,—the El Dorado 
of which they had been so long in pursuit. Passing by the dreary isle of 
Gallo, which they had such goo<l cause to remember, they stood farther out to 
sea until they made Point Tacniiiez, near which they hiul landed on the pre¬ 
vious voyage. They did not touch at any ' art of the coast, but steadily held 
on their wav^ though cojisiderably impeded by the current^ as well as by 
the wind, which blew with little variation from the stmth. Fortunately, the 
wind was light, and, as the weather was favourable, their voyage, thou^ slow*, 
was not uncomfortable. In a few days they came in sight or Point rasado, 
the limit of the pilot’s former navigation; and, crossing the line, the little 
hark entered upon those unknown seas which had never been ploughed by 
European keel neforc. The coast, they observed, gradually declined from its 
former bold and rugged character, gently sloping towards the shore, and 
spreading out into sandy plains, relieved neie and there by patches of un¬ 
common richness and beauty : wliile the white cottages of the natWes glisten¬ 
ing along tlie margin of the sea, and the smoke that rose among the distant 
liilLs, intimated thPincroasing population of the country. 

At length, after the lajise of tw^enty days from their departure fr om the 
island, tire adventurous vessel rounded the point of St, Helena and glided 
smoothly into the waters of tlie beautiful gulf of Guayaquil. The country was 
here studded along the sliore with towns and villages, though the mighty chain 
of the Cordilleras, sweeping up abruptly from tlio coast, left but a narrow 
strip of emerald verdure, through which numerous rivulets, spreading fertility 
around them, wound their w^ay to the sea. 

The voyagers were now abreast of some of the nl0^st stupendous heights of 
this magnificent range; Chimborazo, with its broad round summit, towering 
like the dome of the Andes, and Cotopaxi, with its dazzling cone of silvery 
white, that knows no change except from the action of its own volcanic fires'; 

* **KBtnbieToii con estostrab^oscon igtui- Hi. p. 1R2.—Mouteeinos, Annates, MS.» afto 
dad de animo siete mascs.^' Mouteainoa, An- i5S7.~Kaharro, Kelaclon sumario, MS.— 
sales, MS., aflo 1627. « Herrera, Hist, aeneral, dec. 3, lib. 10 , cap. 4. 

Xerez, Conq. d^l Peru, ap. Darcla, tom. —Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS, 
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foi this iiiouiit.iin IS the most touible of the Anieiicaii volcanoes, and was in 
tonmdahlo activity at no f,ieat distance fiom the pciiod of oiir nairative 
Well pleased Mith the si^ns of civilization that opemd on them at every 
league of then pi(>^ios>, the Spanmds at length came to aiithoijOft the island 
of Santa Olaia, Jjing at llie entianu of the Iwiy of Tuml>e/ " 

The place »vas uninhabited, hut was u(Ogm 7 od by the Indians on boaid as 
ofcaMonally lesoitcd to by tlio uailike pcojde of the neighbouiing island of 
Puna foi pm poses of saciihce and woiship The Spaniains found on the spot 
a few hits (jf gold rudely vviou^ht into vanous shaj>es, and piobalily designed 
as offenngs to tlio Indian deity Tlun lioaits vveie chceied, a the natives 
assmed them thty would s(( almiidjiui df the same piecious metal in then 
own city of Tnmhe/ 

The following nuumng tluw tood acioss tlie ba^ foi this place As they 
diew iioai, they bdield a town (»f considejablc size, with mxnyof tlie lunkhngs 
appaientiy of stone and pLi^tei, situated in tlie bosom of a fiiutful meadow^, 
winch scorned to havi bten icdcemed liom the steiihty of the sun Minding 
lountiy by <aiefnl and iiumite iiii^ilioii Wlu ii at sonu distance fioia sboie, 
Pizario saw standing towaid'- lum seveicti laige lialsas wliuli neie found to b( 
filled with wauiois on an expedition against the islaml of Puna Run 
nnig aIongsid(‘ ot the Indian tlotilla, lie invited some of the cliiefs to come on 
boaul of his vessel The iumius ga^ed with wondoi on (vc ry oliject which 
met then eyes, and espeti illy « u then own rouTitiymen, whom tliey had little 
expected to meet ihuc The lattci infoinu d tlieni in wli it ni iniiei tliey had 
fallen into the hinds of tlu stiangeis, wlioni they desculitd as awondeifiil 
1 ace of beiUj^s, tiat hid n ue thitliei foi no hann, but solely to be made 
aiquiiulidwilh llie eoimti v and its inhabitants Tins amount was confiuned 
by the S] aiiish comnindei, wlio ]»eisuadtd the Indiin to letum in then 
balsas and lejmit v h it tin y Iiad learned to then touiiNuii n, u cpiesting them 
at the same time U) piovidi Ins vessel witn lern shmeuts, as it was his desne 
to entci into fiieiw^ly iiitei'^ouise with tin nitives 

The t>eople of Tumbe/ wt le ^rathcied mIoh^ tlie shoic, and weie ga/ing with 
umittei.ible amazement on tlu^ rioatiiK casth*, whuh, now liavne dioppeil 
anchor, lode lazil, .it its mwoiings in then b.iv Tliey eagerly listened to the 
accounts of their (ounliviiiui, and instantly lepoited tlie atfaii to the cffntca 
01 nilei of tlie distiK t, who, conceiving tSiat the stiangeis must ho beings of » 
superior oidci, piejiaied at once to comply witli then leipiest It was not 
long before scveial balsas weie seen steini^ foi the vessel,Jiiden with liananas, 
plantains, yu< i, Tmban coin, sviet ])Otatoos, nine apples, cocoaniits, and other 
lich pxoduet^ of th'* Ixiuntifiil vale <»f Tiimbt/ (lame and fish, also, weie 
addetl, witli a numbei of llamas, of whidi Pi/aiin had soen the lude drawings 
lielonging to Balboa, but of whicli till now he had met with no living specimen 
lie examined this cinious animal, the Peiuvian sluej), oi, as the Spaniards 
called it, the “little camel ^ of the Indians,—with nuiih intoiest, greatly 
admiring the mixture of wool and ban which supplied the natives with the 
mateiialb for then fahnes 

At tliat tiiiio there appealed to be at Ikunbez an Inca noble, or o?*ej 07 i,^ 
Tor so, as I have already noticed, men of his rank weie callerl by the Spaniaids, 
from the huge ornaments"bf gold attached to their lais, lie expressed gieat 


* At^ordinj^tolTarnlasso fwo} disclaps d 
th^ departure from G r^oi a and ibf* 
arrival J-t fumlM/ C*^i)m RfaUrartt 2 11b 
? (ap 11) Such jp'oss ieflaDCL ot chron Mopy 
Id raibtr uncoauDua evm m tho nanati^^Cb ul 


these transactions, wberr it is as difllcult ti 
fix a prcciso date amidst the ailrncf*, ratber 
than the cf>ntradictio^is of contemporary 
Htatements, as it tbc events bad bapptnea 
before the deluge 
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curiosity to see tho wondeiful stidii^ois, aud lud, accoidiii^jly, come uut with 
the bal&as for the purpose It was (asy to peiceive fioiu the snjienoi ouality 
of his dress, as well as fiom the defeieuce paid to him by the othci s, that ne was 
a pel soil of considei.ition , and Pi/aiio leceivtd him with maiked distinction 
He showed him the ddieieut paits of the ship, explaining to linn the uses of 
wluttvu engaged las attention, and auswfiniL Ins numeious iiiunes, as well 
Hsheiould, byintaiis of tlie Indian inteipiettis Ihe Peruvian cliief was 
(S])ecully desiious of knowm^ whc me and why Pi/aiio and his followers had 
come to these shoies The Spanish captain n i^lied that he was the vassal of 
a gicat piiiue, the 4,ieatest and most powuful in the woild, and that he had 
tomo to this (ountrvto assert his lYiasUi s hntful sitjntm*ft if it He had 
fi ilhoi (ome to lesuie the iniiaiutants fiom tlie daikmss of unbelief in wlndi 
they w(ic now wandeiing They woishii)]>ed an evil sjmit, who would sink 
tiieii souls into eveilasting nordition , and in would give Hum the knowledge 
of the tiue ami only God, Je^us Chnst, sime to Ixluve in Him was eteinal 
salvation *- 

Tbe Indian piime listened with dtt]» ii,ttciition and apjtaient woiidei, but 
inswCled nothing It nny in that n dlni lie noi Ins inti iputers had any 
voiy distim t nkas of the ilociii (s thus .ilirnptl> uve vh d to them It maybe 
tint In did not lx lave tluie w s anyotiui jioIcntiU on eulh itei tlian 
the Ima none, at hast, who hio \ IkIIoi u^ht to iiilt o\ci his dominions 
\nd it IS vtiy possible lu was not ehsjjoscd to ulmit tint the gieit luniiiiaiy 
wluiiii he woislapped w is infeuoi to the God of tlu Spaniaids 1>utwhatevei 
may liave }»asst(l in Uh untiitoied nnml of th liaibaiian, lu did not give vent 
to It, but maintuned \ disriut silence, witiw L any attimja to contioveit ui 
to fonvime his C’lnistian antagonist 

He u mafntilon hoaid I le vessel till the hoiii of dim (i of which he paitook 
with the SnaniaHls, cxokssui^ Ins satisfaction at tin stuuige dishis, ind 
espcciallv pleased with tlic wnu, wlm li he jiionoumed f n supiiior to the fei 
menti d nqnois of Ins own countiy On takm^ have, lu couirtously pressed 
tho Spaniaids to visit Tnmhe/ and Puviio diMuissnl Inmwith the piescnt, 
among othei tilings, of an non ii itcliet, whuh lud icatly excited his admna 
lion , fui the use of non, as m hau seen, was as little known to the Peiu- 
vians as the Mexicans 

On ihedav following, the Spanish viptain sent oik of lus own men, named 
Vlonso de Molina, on shoie, acompimed iiy a negio who liad c me in tlie 
vessO fiom Panama, togetliei with a picsent foi the cuiaca of some &wme and 
poultiy, neithei or winch w(ie indi_,cnons to the Moild Towaids 
evtning his cimssaiy letmned with a ficsli supply of fimts and vegiUbles, 
tliat the fiieiidly ptojde sent to the vessel vloliua had a woiidiuus tale to 
t( U On landing, he was suuoiimled by tho nativi who expicssed the greatest 
astonishment at his dnss, his fan comjdcxion, and Ins long bend The women, 
(h])ecially, manifested gicat (iiriosity m icspect to him, and Molina seemed to 
be entirely won by then cliaims ancl captivating manncis He piobably intN 
mated his satisfaction by his demeaiioui. since they urged him to stay among 
them, pioimsing in that case to piovide liim with a beautiful wife 

Their &mpnse was equally gieat at tlie complexion of his sable companion 
They could not believe it was natinal, and tiicJ to mb oft the imaginary dye 
with then hands As the Afiican boieall this with cluiactcustu good humour, 

^ riirtevtobridgessomewbattlip discouifto Ms ano 1 'j 27—Conq i Fob dol Pirn MS — 
of fhp nnia iry polemic, which lb n poitffl ftt Xaharro, Rrlacion pumana, M^j —Kclacion 
length by ilorrera, Hiet goncial, der j, Ub del pnmer Dtscub, M'' 

30, cap i also Montesmos, Annakb, 
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displaying: at tlio s.iino tune his lows of ivoiy teeth, they weie prodigiously 
delighted ** The animals weie no less above then compienensioii, and, when 
the cock cicu, the simple people clapped their hands and inquired what he was 
saving'* Their intellects weie so oeiMldered by sights so novel that they 
seemed incipable of distin;^nishing between man and brute 

Molina was then escoited to tlia residence of the curaea, wJiom he found 
living in much state, ^Mth porters stationed at his doors, and with a quantity 
of gold and siKei vessels, fionnAiInch he was *5eived He was then taken to 
tlilleient paits of tfie Indian city, and saw a fortress built of rough stone, and, 
though low, spreading o\er a laige e\tt nt of ground ** Neai this was a temple; 
and the SpaniaidS description of its decoiations, blazing with gold ami siAei, 
seemed so extra\ap,ant tint Pizaiio, disti listing his whme account, resolved to 
send a more discreet and tuistworthy emiscaiy on the following day 

The peison selected was Pedro de Candia, the Gieek cavahei mentioned as 
one of the tnst who intimated his intention to shaie the foitunes of Ins com 
inandei lie was sent on shoie, dressed in complete mail, as became a good 
knight, with his swoid by Ins side, and his aiquebnse on hia shoulder The 
Indians weie even moie dazzled by his api)caiance than liy Molina’s, as the 
Min fell hiightlyon his polished aiinonr and glanced fioni his nuhtai y weapons 
Tliey had heard much of the foimuhhle au|uebu&e fiom tlieir townsmen who 
bail come' in the vessel, and thc> besought Candia ‘‘to let it speak'^o them ” 
lie accordingly set up a wooden bond as a taiget, ami, taking deliberate aim, 
hied oft the musket The flash of the powdei and the staitling lepoit of the 
piece, as the boaid, stiuck by the ball, was shiveied into splintcis, filled the 
natives with dismay Some fell on the giound, co\enng their faces with their 
hands, and others appioa^hcd the cavalier with feelings of awe, which weie 
giadually dispelled by thea^suiante they leceivcdfiom the smiling expression 
of Ins countenance 

They then showed Inm the same hospitable attentions which they had paid 
to Molina ; and Ins desciiption of the mai vels of the place, on his letuin, fell 
nothing short of Jus pucUnes'sors The foitress, whicli was simonnded by a 
triple row of wall, was strongly garnsoneil The temple he described as 
Iiteially tapestried with plates of gold and silvei Adjoining this stiuctiue 
was a soit of convent appiopuated to the Inca’s destined biules, who mam 
fested gieat cuuosity to see him Whethei this was gratified is not cleai , 
but Candia desciibed the gaidensof the convent, which he entered, as glowing 


' *No **0 cam'\baii do mlrarlo lu<i8nl»j 
lal a.r, para ^er si He l< ^ 

1 4.1 1)0 bacia do biK uu Kinu^nmdoHP i in < 
trandusus Dientes blancos fkrri.ra, Hisi 
general, dec d, lib lU. cap ^ 

* Ibid , ubi supra 

yg ** Cerca del solla estw una fortalo^a muy 
fuerte y dn linda obn. bedia por Iom \ ngas 
roycH del Cuzco y hcAok s de todo el Peru 
Ta esta el edificio desta fortaleza muy ga^^tad > 
y deabeebo mas no p$ra que dexe de dar 
muestra de lo mucho quo fue Cieza dc 
I^D, Cronica, cap 4 

Conq 1 Pob del Piru, MS—^Jerreu 
Hint gemral, loc cit —Zarate, Conq del Pirn, 
bb Kcap 2 

It la moreover stated that the Indian'^. 
deairouH to prove atUl further the superhuman 
nature of the Spanish cavalier let loose on 
Jiim A tiger—a Jaguar probably—which was 
caged Id rbe royal fortress ^ut Don Pedro 


I g od ( itholic ind be gently laid Die 
<ro^s \\h\ U b uorc round bis neck on th* 
untinaK back who. instantly forgetting his 
iciucious nature, oouebid at the lavuUcrs 
fret and began to pla^ lound Iiini m Innocent 
gimbols The Indians, tiuw more amazed 
than ever, nothing doul ted of the satKtliy of 
their guest and bore him in tnumph on their 
ftboulderH to the temple 1 hie credlUe ancc- 
<lotc Is icpeated, without the least qualiflca- 
ticn or distrust, by several contemporar} 
writers (See Kaharro, Relacion enmaria. 
MS •'Herrera, Hlet ge^ral, dec 3, lib le, 
cap 5 —Cieza de T eon, Cronlco. cap 54 — 
Garcilasso, Com Real, Parte 2, lib l.cap 12, 
This last author may have had bis version 
from Candias own eon, with whom be tells 
UH he WAS brought up at school It will no 
doubt find an easy admission with those of the 
present day who conceive that the ige of 
miracles has not } et paesed. 
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With imitations of fruits and vegetables all in pure gold and sihei ** He had 
seen a number of artisans at work, whose sole busiuefes seeuu'd to be to f urni'*h 
these gorgeous decorations for the religious houses 

The reports of the cavalier may have been somewhat owrcoloured It was 
natuial tnat men coming fiom the dreary wilderness in which they had been 
buned the last six niontns should have been vividly impres''ed by the tokens 
of civilization which met them on the Peruvian coast But Tuinbez was a 
favouiite city of the Peruvian princes It was the most important place on 
the noithein borders of the empire, contiguous to the r^ent ac<iuisition of 
(iuito The great Tupac Yupan^ui had established a strong fortress there, 
and peoplodiit with a colony of The temple, and the house occupied 

by the Vagins of the him, had been erected by Hua^na Capoc, and were 
liberally endowed by that Jnca, after the sumptuous fashion of the religious 
establishments of Peiu The town was well supplied with water by nmneious 
auuediicts , and the fuutful >alley lu which it was embosomed, and the ocean 
which bathed its shores, supplied ample means of subsistence to a eonsideiable 
population J 3 ut the cupHlity of the hpaniaids, after the Conquest, was not 
blow in despoiling the place of ilsgloiies, and the sight of its pioud towers 
and temples, in Jess than In If a century after that fatal period, was to be 
tiaced 0^ by the Juige mass of nuns that encumbered the grouna*® 

The S^niaids were near!} mad with ]oy, say^ an old wiitei, at leceiving 
these biilliant tidings of the Peruvian city All tneir fond dreams were nowr 
to be realized, and they had at length leached the lealiii which had so long 
flitted in visionary splendour before them Pizairo expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for having ciowned his labours with so glorious a result, but he 
bitterly lamented the h^id fate which, by uoprivinghimof his followers, denied 
him, at s leh a moment, the means of availing hiiubelf of lus success Yet he 
had no cause foi lamentatiou , and the devout Catholic saw m this veiy cir 
cnmstancea piovidential interposition which prevented the attempt at con 
quest while such attempts would have been premature Peru was not vet 
torn asunder by the dissensions of rival candidates for the throne, and, 
united and strong under the sceptre of a warlike monarch, she might well 
hive bid defiance to all the foice*^ that Pizarro could mustei. “It was 
manifestly the work of Heaven, * exclaims a devout -^on of the Chuich, “ that 
the natives of* the country should have leceived him in so kind and loving a 
spirit as best fitted to facilitate the conquest, for it was the Lord's hand which 
led him and his follow eis to this remote legion for the extension of the holy 
faith, and foi the salvation of souls ' 

■ “Que babia vHto nn jardin dorde las fedo,'nlvo en lo del tempio, que tste era com 
verbas t*ran de oiu imitando cn \in tododlab de ver aunque muebo mas de lo que aquel 
iiaturalea arbolea con fnitas de lo ra^mo y encartcio lo quo faltd en c^ta ciudad se balld 
otraa muchas cosas * osto modo, con quo afi despuds on otras que inuebaH legua» mas ade- 
ctond grandemonto i bus compafteros d enta lantc se deNcnbricr m Uelacion del prmfr 
conqui^ta Monteslnos Annales afto 1527 l>^ub M*? 

Ihe worthy knights account docs not **“ Cic7a de Toon who crossed this part of 
seom to have found favour with the old Ctn the country in 1618 , mentions the wanton 
tiueror 80 often cited in these pages, w ho savH manner in whjcii the hand of the Conqueror 

that, when they afterwards visited Tumbe/ had fallen on the Indian edifices which lay 

tho Spaniards found Oandia a relation a lie in ruins even at that early period Cronica, 
irom beginning to end, except, indeed in enp 67 

respect to the temple though the v'etoian *I si Ic reetbtesen con amor, hicicse su 

icknowledges that what was deficient in Mrd lo que loas vonveulente le pareciese al 

rumbe4 was more man made up by the mag efeclo <le su conquista porque tenia enten 
uificeoce of other places in the empire not dido, que el haverlos traido mob era para que 

tlien visited ** Lo cual ftio mentira, porque mi «anta it so dllataae 1 aquellas almas se 

despiics que todos los Kspafloles entiamos en ^aivastu ' ^aharro, Kelacio i sumaria, fifs 
etlu, Bc vjO per vibta de ojos haber eii 
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navinj; Ui/w culiecltil all tiu infoinuiliou tiiljt to liis ol)ioct, Pizairo, 
aftci takiii^ Ii ivc of tiic i.dtnes of Tiunbez dod pioinisin^ a speedy return, 
wcififhcd iiid a^aiii tuintd his pioAv toA\tirds tlie mhUIi MjiI luepin^ 

as near as i)Ossij)le to tlie coast, that no plate of ]nij>oitaneo ini^ht escape his 
observation, he jiassed Cape Blanco, and, aftei saihn^ about a dt lee and a 
half, made tlie noil of J*ayti L'lu inliabitants, i\iio liad notice of his 
appioath, came out m then balsas to ^et suht of the-iioinh iful stiaijf»ois, 
bnn^cin^^ i\itli them stoies of fiuits, hsli, ind vegetables, mtli the same liospi 
taldc s])int sliown by then (onntiyuien it Tiiinbt/ 

Aftei sUviiij^ lieu a shoit tinu, ind inUulianw,in^pies(nts of tuflin^value 
uith the natives, IVai 10 (ontnnud his uuise, and, sailing by the i>.indy 
j»Luns of .Sechina foi an c\t( nt of neai aluuidred mile s, ho doubled the Pnnta 
de Aguia, and swept down the coast as it h II oft towaids the east, stiU carried 
foiwaul by light and somewhat \aiiable bue/es The weathei now became 
uiifavouiaUe,and the\o>a^tis ciuountucd a sntccssion of heivy gaks,wlii(h 
diov( them some (listaiu( out to sei ind tosscd tlum almnl minydays 
But they elid not lose s» ht of tiie irigiity langos of the Andes, whuh, as they 
jnocoeiled towaids the so ith, weie still seen, at ne ulv the ''inic distance fiom 
the shoie, lolhiu onwaids peikaften peak, with tin i stui»endons singes of 
ice, like someiast ocean tint h la bei i suddmlyaiusted ind fiozen up in the 
midst of its wild and tuniulluous rauei With this Jandnuik always in 
Mew, the navigatoi liad little need ot si u oi loinpass to guide Ins bark on lioi 
(oui se 

Vs st)un as the tempest hid sul ^ided, Pi/aiio stood n again foi the coiiti 
mnt, touching at the piim i] al points as lie coasted dong Everawliere he 
was ineived with the snne spiut of gdnions hospitiliti, llu natives eomiiiL 
out in then hiKas towelcoine hi n,laden with then littu caigccs of funis and 
\egetabIos, of all the hisfioiu \antties tint ^low m tlu tif/nr tahente. All 
weie eagei to have a glnu]»sc of the stian^i is, the “ (Mnldien of the Sun,” as 
the Spaniauls begin alu uh to be called tiom tiun fan eoiuphxions, brilliant 
armour, and the thnmleibolts whnh they boie in then hinds ^2 r['jjg 
favoiuable icpoits, too, liad jnectdtd them of the iiilianity and ^cntleness of 
their inaiinoi'' thus nnlocknu tin licutsof tin snnjde natives and disposing 
them to coniidcme and kniuiKss The iron lieaited soldiei had not yetdis 
closed the daikei side of his iJiaiactci Jlc was too weak to do so. The hour 
of conquest hael not yet t(nne 

In every place Ih/ai 10 ucened the same accounts of a poweiful monarch 
who inlecl o\ei tlu land, and laid Ins (oint on the mnnitain plains of the 
luteiior, whcie his capital was depicted as bla/ingwitli ^,old and silver and 
displaying all the piofiMin of an Oriental satiap The Spaniauls except at 
Tumbez, seem to have me t with little of the])ii nous metaisamong the natives 
on the coast Afore than one i^ritn asseits tliat they did not covet them, or 
it least, by Pi/aiios oidcis, ailtcted jiot to do so fic would nut Jiave them 
betiay tlien appetite foi gold, and actually ufnsid gifts when tliey weie 
profleied ' It is moie inobahle that they siw little display of wealth, except 
in the enibellishmeuts of the teinpks and othei sicumI buildings, which they 
did not daie to violate The piecious metals, reseived foi the uses of religion 

“ (^ur rcM landttiati torn ul s 1 1. mi i- distant land ' ‘ Sm haver ipicrido rtcibir e! 

banl69 hv)OH dil So! por «sto Montts u ro, plati i perUs quo les oirccieron, i tin de 

AunaleM, Mb ailo 1528 qm tonoucsen no era codltia smo dtsco de 

Vlzarro wished tb nitiv.'j toundcrstanl mi him cl que les habia traido de tan Ie]aa 

siys Father >idhftrro, that ihur goixl uloru ticira'^ a Hs suyas ” 10 lari m sumaria, MS 

and 11 ft the ^o^c of gf Id hod Vd him t > tb»*ir 
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and foi pe^^Olls of hi^li do„iPP, avcip not likely to iboiiud m the iLiiioti fcowns 
jnd hamlets on the coast 

Ypt the Spanwulb met with suthcicut ovidtiuo of ^oneial civilization and 
poAver to (onvince them that there was mncli foundation foi the loports of the 
natives Rei>oatodly they saw stuictuies of stone and plastei, occasionally 
showiii^^ aicliitectiiial skill in the evecution, if not clecance of design. Whei* 
ev(i they cast anchoi,they beheld *j:recn pate hesofcultnalpdcountiyredeenicd 
from the steiilityof nature and blooming Avith the Aaiiegatul \egetation of 
the tiopics ; Avhile a rehned system of iiiigatioii, by means or mpieducts and 
canals, seemed to be spiead like a not A\oik ovu the suiface of the country, 
unking even the doseit tet blossom as <tne losc At many places nhcie they 
la* ded they saA\ the great load of the Incas uhich tiavcr*-^d the sea coast, 
often, indeed, lost in the volatile sands, A\here no load could be maintained, 
but using intoabioad and substantial causeAAayas it eineiged oii a tnmer 
sod Such a pio\ision for intciiul communuation aas m itself no slight 
monument of poiver and civili/itioii 

Still heating to the south, Jh/uio jn^sod the site of the fulnie floiuishing 
citv of TruxiIIo, founded by iumself ic Acais later, and passed on till he 
aide off tlie poit of Siiita Ir stood on the hinks of a hionl and beautiful 
stieam but the suiioundiiig ci intiy \ms so eMccdingl} iiid that it Avas 
fiocpiently ’^elided as a binul place by tlic JViiiAians, a\]>o found the soil 
mo^t favoiuahU foi the juc sc ivation of tl i n mumiuu s so minu ions, indeed, 
u(ic the* Indnn tint tin plan nii^hti itlicn be called the abode ot the 

dead than of the livin^ * 

Having leaehed this ])oint, about the luid i degiee of soiithcin latitude, 
Pi/arios fulloueisbcsoiijit Inm not lopiosc itc theAOAagc faithei Knough 
and more than enough hid been done, they snd, to pii \c the existence and 
actual position of the gieit Indian omiuic of Avliich thev n id so Ktng heen in 
seiuch Yet, AVith t-heii slendn foice, they had no poA^ei lo piotil by the ihs 
covPiy AH that icinained, tlieiofoie, Avas to Ktiiui and iijimt the success of 
their enleipuse to the goAemoi it Piniina Pnaiioactpuesccdin tlieicason 
ableness of this demand He lud noA\ penetiatcd lll^ede^uc^ faitkei than 
<iny fcuiuci iia\i.^at(n in these s ml Ik in sets, .iiid insteid of tin blight Avlneh, 
up to this honi, liad seemed to han^ ovei Ins foituncs he lould uoav letiiin in 
tiiinnpli to Im eoimtivnun Mithout Uesilation, theiefoie, he piepaieel to 
reti ue his com sc, and stood igiin toAvaids tlic noith 

On Ins A\ay lie touclud at sc\tial pliccs Avheie ho lud liefoic landed At 
one of these, failed by the Spaiiiaids Kinta (_ lu/, lic' h id licen invited on shoie 
by an Indiin AAomau of rank,and]iadpioinised to visit lui on his ic^tuin Ko 
sooner did his vessc I east aiuhoi oft tlie village* anIioio slic lived, than '^he came 
on hoard, followed by a mnneious tl am of ittcndinK Pi/uio leceiAod hei 
with eveiy maik of icspect, and on hei depaituie piescntcnl Iiei with some 
tiinkcts Avhicli had a ical value in llm eyes of an Indian punre^'S she mged 
the Spanish commandc i and Ins comjianions to lotum the visit, en>-,aging to 
send a number of hostages on boaul as secuutv foi then ^ood ticatnient 
Pi/arro assured hei +liat the fiauk coniidence she lud shown tovAards them 
piovc3d that tins was uuneces^ry \ et no soonei clid lie put oft m his boat, 
the following day, to go on shoie. than seveial of tno piinupal peisons in the 


* ‘*Loquc mas me .hliniio, 

)K»r eBtc Ndlle, iuo voi 1a nuu hcfdunihiL qiic 
tic'ticn dc sepoltuiAs y quo por tcxlas 1 is 
sltnas y secadalci pn los aUos del sallc uy 
nnuKio giandt do apirlaiUs, a su 


iiscinc a ta lu oubtertas tie hucsBOB de lauertf)'^ 
I)i muncri quo lo quo ay <u iste ^alll mas 
quo LS Li^ sL^Kilturofl de l^s muertos, y 
los campus que labraiouBltndu vn os * Cu^a 

dcLfon Cumcft,tap 70 
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place came alongside of the ship to bo received as hostages diuuig the absence 
of the Spaniaids,—a singular pi oof of consideration for tlio sensitive appre 
hensions of hei guests 

Pizarro found that prepaiations had been made for liih leception in a stylo 
of simple hospitality that evinced some degree of taste Arboins weie formed 
of luxuriant and wide spreading blanches, mteiwoveu with fragrant flowers 
Awd shuibs that dittused a deliciouh perfume through the an A banquet was 
])iovKled, teeming with viands prepared in the st>le of the Peruvian cookeiy, 
wkI with flints and AOgttables of tempting hue and luscious to the taste, 
tlioiigh tlicir names anti niturc were unknown to the Spaniards After the 
tollation was ended, the guests were eiiteitaineJ with music and dancing bv a 
troop of young men and maidens simply attned, who exhibited m their 
tivouiite national amusement all the agifitv and giace which the simple limos 
of the PeiUMau Indians ->0 well tpialihed them to display Befor#» his 
depaituu, Pizairo stated to lus kind host the motnes of his visit to the 
lountiy, m the siiiie niannei as lit had done on othti occasions, and he con 
<liided hy nnfurhng the loyal binnei of Castile, winch he had brought on 
shoie, leqm fatinghti ind liei attmdints to laise it in token of their allegiance 
to his so\ere^gn Tins the\ did with gi'eit good lininour, laughing all the 
while, says the clnonulci, and nuking it clear that they had a very imperfeit 
conception of tlie seuous nrtuu ot the ceiemony Pizarro was contented with 
tins oiitwaid display of loyalty, and leturned to his vessel well satisfied with 
the entertainment he had lectived, and militating, it may be, on the best 
mode of lepaying it, heieafter, by tlie subjugation and convejsion of the 
<ountn 

'riie Spanish comm iiulei did not omit to touch also at Tumbez on his home 
waul vo>age Heie some of his followeis, won by the couifoitable aspect of 
the jdace and the manners of the iJtople^ intimated a wish to remain, conceiv 
nig, no doubt, that it would lie bettei to live where they would be persons of 
tousequeuce than to retain to an obsfuie condition m the community of 
Panama One of these men was Alonso de Molina, liie same who had first 
gone on shoie at tins place mu betn lajitivated by the charms of the Indian 
beauties Pizano complied with then wishes, thinking it would not be anlIs^ 
to find, on bis leturn, soim of his own followeis who would be instructed in 
the language and usages of the uatij^es lie was also allowed to canjr back in 
Ins vessel two or thiee Peiuvians, foi the similar purpose of instructing them 
in the Castilian One of them, a youth named bv the Spaniards Felipillo, 
plays a pait of some impoitauce in the Jiifatoiy of sunseqiient events 

On leaving Tumbez, the adventureis stceied diiectly foi Panama, touching 
only, oil their way at the ill fated island of Gorgona, to take on board then 
two companions wlio were left there too ill to proceed with them One had 
died , and, receiving the othei, Pizairo and his gallant little band continuetl 
then voyage, and, aftci an absence of at least eighteen months, found them 
selves once nioie safely riding at anchor in the haibour of Panama 

Tho sensation canseil by then ainval was great, as might have been 
eNpected. Foi there weie few, even among the most sanguine of tjieir friends, 
who did not imagine tlut they had long sm<^paid foi then tepienty, and 
fallen victims to the climate oi the natives, or mserabiy perished m a watery 
^rav( 'I'hcn loy was propoitionatch thciefore, as they *!aw the 

waiHi leis now leturned, not only in health ami safety, but with ceitain 

Conq I Pob Ucl Piru - Vlonl h jiOK —lluirtra gcntr«1, du 4 III - 

Vnnalfs, MS ailu K2H-—Nabarro it Ikiou cup <1 7 Hclaviou del ptlmer Il^scub , 
suiUtti Ml, MS I edro e Wro, JJcfcub yi o iq 
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tidnigs o£ tJic fan countries which had so long eluded then giasp It was a 
luoiuent of proud ^satisfaction to tlic three associates, wln», m ^]llte of obloquy, 
del ision, and every unnedmient whieh the disti list of fneuds oi the coldness 
of goveinnunt could tliiow in their wav, had perseveiod in then ^leat entei 
puse until they had establtslud the truth of what lud Ijeen so geneiallv 
denounced as a chimera Jt is the nnsfoituue of those daiing spints who 
f onc( ive an idea too vast for their own generation to compiehenu, oi, at least, 
to attempt to carry out, that they pass foi visionaiy dieainers Such had been 
the fate of Lu<iue and his associates I'he existence of a rich Indian empiie 
at the south, winch in then minds, dwelling long on the same idea and alive 
to all the aiguments in its favoin, had risen to the certainty of coiuiction, liad 
been dendea by the rest of then connti>men as a moic muwfe of the fanc>, 
which, on neaier appioich, would melt into air, while the projectors who 
staked their foitunes on the adventme were denounced as madmen But then 
houi ot triumph, then slow and hard-earned tiiuinph, had now arrived 

Yet the governoi, Pedio de los Rios, did not seem, even at tins moment, to 
be possassed with a com ictiun of tlie mv^itude of the disco\ery, or pei iiap^ 
he was discouiaged by its leiy magmtnde A\hen the associates now with 
more conhdence applied to him for pationa„e in an luuicitakmg too vast foi 
then individnal lesoinces, he < ldl> lephed, “He had no desire to hmld up 
othei slates at the expense of his own , noi would he be led to thiow away 
moie lives than hail already been saenhetd h\ the (heap display of gold and 
silver toys and a few Indian sheep ' *** 

Sorely drsheai tened by this lenulse fioin the onlyquaitei whence efFectiul 
aid touid l>e expected, the confeueiatcs, with mt funds, and with ciedit neaily 
exhausted by tncir past eftoits, were peipU ed in the extreme Yet to stop 
now,—what was it but to abandon the nth mine which then own industi\ 
and peiseveiauce had laid open, foi otheis to woik at pleasme ^ In this 
extremity the funtful mmd of Luque suggested the onlv expedient by which 
they could hope foi success This was to apply to the crown itself No one 
was so much luteiested m the result of the exjtedition Jt was for the govern 
ment, indeed, that discoveues weu to bo made, tliat the country was to be 
conipiered The goveinmeut alone w is competent to provide the requisite 
means, and was likely to tike a much liroadcr and moie liberal view of the 
matter than a petty (olonial ofheer , 

But who was theieiniahfied to take charge of this delicate missicn ^ Luque 
was chained by his professional duties to Panam 4 , and his associates, un 
lettered soldieis, were much bettei fitted foi the business of the camp than of 
the court Almagro, blunt, though somewhat swelling and ostentatious m 
his address, with a dimmutne st ituie amt a countenance natuially plain, now 
much disfignied by the loss of an eye, was not so well qualified foi the mission 
as his companion m aims, who, possessing a good peison and altogethei a 
fontmaiiding presence^ was i>lausible, and, with all his defects of eiTucation, 
could, wheie deeply interested, be even eloquent m discourse The eccle¬ 
siastic, howevei, suggested that the negotiation should be committed to the 
Licentiate Oonal, a respectable functionaly, then about to retuiu on some 
public business to the niqjther country But to this Almagxo stioagly ob 
jected No one, he said, could conduct the affau so well as the paity mh 
rested in it lie had a high opinion of Pizauo& piudeuce, Ins discernment of 

** **No eutendta dedespoblar suGovema- con la mueatra de las Ovejaa, Oro, i lliti 
cion, para que ae fiiesen i poblar nut. van quebavian traido ' Herrera, Hibt g^ULid, 

llerraft, tnunendo en tal demtuda mas Crente dec 4, Ub 3, cap 1* 
de la que bavta muerto, cebando A los llouibrob 
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oJuuACtoi, .\n(l Iii^ cool, (lohluM ito jjohtylie kne\\ euon£,li of his connado 
to have confidciico that hn presence of nnacl uould not desert him even in the 
new, and tlieufoie oinlimrassing, circumstances in A\hich he ivoiild be placed 
at conit iso one, he said, could tell tlie stoiy of their adveiitnies with such 
eftect IS the man a\ 1 io had been the elnof aetoi in them. No one could so 
uellnnint the unpai dleled suHenims and sacntiees which they liad encoun 
teiou; no olliei could tell so foicihly uliat liad l)eeu done, what yet lemaincd 
to do, ami uliat assistance Avould lie necessaiy to cairy it into execution He 
concluded, with chaiacterislic fiaiikness, by stioiisrly iHt^ing Ins confedeiate 
to undeitake the inissioi] 

PiAUio felt the foioc of \hiHj:ros leasomng, .ind, though with undisguised 
reluctance, aupuescod in a ineasuie which was less to Ins taste than an e\pt 
dition to the Avildcine^s. But Liuim came into the ananacuient with moie 
difhoult> ‘‘(?od giant, my ohildien,^ exclaimed the ecclesiastic, “that one 
of you may not dcfiand the otiiei of hi blessing ' IhAiiio engaged to 
consult the intciosts of Ins a'^^oiiatts equally witli liis own But IjUfpu, it is 
deal, did not tuist Ih/uio 

Theie was some d]Hicalt> in laisin^ the funds nccessaiy fni jmtting the 

envoy in condition to nuke a suitable appaianco atcomt, so low had the 

credit of the confederates fallen, aiid so little (onhdciKO was yet placed m 
the result of then splendid disco\t i h s b iftc eii Imndied ducats wei o at length 
laised , and Pizaiio, m the spun »f hade adieu to Panama, aecoin 

panuMl bv Ptdn) de Pindi i fie i jok A\itli Inm, also, some of tlie natnes, 

as well as two oi tiueo II luias, \anoiis nice talnics of cloth, with many oina 
nient^ and Aases of go!u ami sihei is specimens of the ciAih/atiou of the 
(Oiintis, ami \oiulieis foi Ins uomleitiil ston 


* h por pui i luiportm i i i <1 \liiugr 
LUpolo a i 1 am D )niu( iu| rn \lm vj,io l« 
tub© rc'^pKo, i liwi>h«nr» U Om 1 
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Of “lI llif tenters 1 1 m nt 1 ni\i n 
liistoiy, no one Las a( 4 |mi d‘i> id brit\ 
or been bo largflj r» fcio ! to I \ 1 u i ( >m 
pliers, as lh< liua K irciH^s) (U UA ga lb i 
wasbonx ill r*ii 7 i.o m ism ind t>ns i uritfizt 
thaX is, ot ixii\(<l Ups ent las idlici ]> nn; 
European and liiMrx alu r Imlijii His litlur 
Narcilisso di* la\i^i is m (f tn»t iHns 
trIoUs fnuily whos achwMnu iN, botli in 
arsiiii and Uttirs, shod sim lustu o\(r ih( 
proudest peii<»d cf the ( la Iiaii minis H( 
cauif to Peru in th< suite of )*olio d VU i 
rado soon ifter tlic roun*r\ lud Wrn guiu \ 
by Pirarro (vircilas^o atlacb tl Inms If t i 
the ibrtuneN ot chis lIik f, uid, iftrr his dostlj 
to those ol his brotiRi trai/alo,—re mainuif; 
lonstant to tlu lattrr, tin uigh his lebcllKai, 
up the hour of his nut al Xanuivagmiii, 
s^hdi Oarcilasso to}k the saim nasc vMih 
XU 4 St of hiH taction, ind our to the 

emnjy But ila** dun >rsti lUon oi 1 »> ilii 
though it BniHi hiH lifin, was tO) Irxtp to 
rede*'! 1 his (udiL with Ih^ ^icto^illlls parly , 
and the tlluquy vhirh he incnind by liis 
share in *he r belli ii thn w a cloud o\ei his 
Bubaequent tcrtuius md c\#tx oyer thobe f 
bisaoQ us (t app ir«, iiiaUx) &is 


J 1j hist( n ill H UK tin i w is ( f Uu 1 pru\uu 

II d n y il "sli w IS 111 (( (1 Itu iMU t xpuc 
ind u: Slid i ui^liti I (f ilio rcnjwind lupac 
Inca iipinqui Uauil isso, while he bitiavs 
cbMotis s^tistaction tint the blood ol tin 
(iM]i/(d 1 uro]Kau flo>cs in his scitis, sliows 
Inrnsrlf 11 I s littli proud of hi» dcNCcnt fioni 
till lev il dyinstv ot iXiu, ind thin he iii 
tiniPel 1 j\ conilnmiig with his pstionymu 
lh« distinguishinKtitlf ofthi P( luylaiipiincos, 

su1 s iiluiig himscU always Ksicilasso fiic i 
cl 1 1 \ ( 

His t irly joais wen ) ass(d in hiH native 
tini, wline he was reared m the Koman 
< UliolK luitli, and nuivrd tin benefit ut as 
good an ulucitiou ascuuld be rbtaim 1 umidst 
the iiKCfibant dinol arnisaudciML ioiumotion 

III KibO whfii twenty ycirs cf agi be left 
Ameiici, and liom ihat tunc took up las 
lesiddico in Sp-'n TIcic he iiitiud Ihr 
iaiUt*iTy strvici, and held a captains tom 
mission in the war against tlu Monacos, and, 
aftonvards, undtr Hon Jolin of Austria 
1 hough he acquitted himsilt hoiioiably in 
his adventurous c ireei, he dues not Mcm to 
li IV( been satiaUcd with the maniKriii which 
lisscrviceswen requited by the government. 
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Hjc old icpioacli of the fatlici s disloytlt> 
iltU clung to till and (laiclltsso ushur ^ 
US tbat Lbia circumstance ddiatid all bis 
efforts to jecovtr the laige iniicnlsTid »f 
landed pieipeitv belonging lo his mothfi, 
which liad ischiatcd to tin ciown Midi 
were tin pi judKis igilnst mo, ii 

**thu( i could not uigr iii\ ancient clinns ir 
expictatioii^, uui 1 iflt the um\ so pior 
and Ro uiiidi m debt that i did not 1 . u( to 
how irnsclf igaiii it coiiii, hut was obliged 
to withdiau into an obseme sditudo, where 
£ lead a tranqiul life t r tlu biiif s]>ice that 
remains to rai, m longoi dclud d b> tit 
world or its \ mities ' 

Ihe scone ol tins ohscuio rctuat w is not, 
bowe\n, as the roadei might imaguu fiom 
tliib ton© ol pliilosoplm 1 si,matnn 111 
the depths cf some imal wrlhui s Init in 
( o^do^ I, OTUO the gUA ( ipU I of ’\Io''l(Ui 
8 unco, and still the hiisv li lunt (* m n 
JUro < ui philosophoi iceupi li buns If with 
liteisry lab np«, tin more swtot »n I sojUnng 
to Ins wounded Rpuit tbit tin > i 0d t 
illustrate the fadiel ^Ini s cvf his 1 i lini 
and exhibit them in their p nnitivc s| I n 1 >ur 
to the ♦ s ol his ad plnl coiuitiMii n 
“ And 1 liiv* 1 ) ri is n tu logift h sn m 
bis Prrlue i i Ins i e< unt ot 1 loiida tint 
1 ortiine has not <^011 d 011 in snin tnsdi- 
curastaiice hts ojm n I i lire j ir\ e ir n wimli 
I trust will seiijw i> me iwuler uul inuu 
Indunn/ fun than eouil d s ti a ln^ 
woil il> pr »Mj ( rit> 

In loo I be aM to tbo w rl 1 tb Inti a*"! 
oi bis ,^l( It w< il , t' / miuvtnt f mf 
dev »l d t > the hi t 1 V f f till c min uni 1 
the iiK is and in Ulf if w m nths 1 1 1 
Ins d Th li hiushf i th s t ui I Put mi 
br^enu the stuyd tin t on |u st win hi is 
imlli’')! d at t 1 luv i the till wnp, \ n 
T)»o chr in 1 r wlii thus eh el 1 ji*» Id nis 
with ins liU, di I I the n] ( (I I i ei 
seventv si\ Jli bit iieii'*!! rib] siini 1 1 
the puiih ISC ol misses l r Ins s nl si \\i 
tint the re mpl lints I insjuMi > uc mt tj 
b t el e n litf 1 iU\ Ills icdi iins we rc mtoiiod 
in (h oatiieirsl eiim !i it ( ndivi in i 
tliipel wlileli beats lb nani t <ili il l'^s 
and an insenptun w is phu d m Ins nnini 
iiicnt intimating the high lesjiet in whuh 
the histonsn was held I »th i i Ins meiil 
weertU ind his lifelarv ittainments 

Jhe I list i'll tot the f o/nmniUdK / of 
IS exciipiod, IS iU(ul\ n tired witli tli 
ancient lust >i> of the e luntiN, pirs 1 tiiv ' 
complete pictiiu ol it UMii/itnn niul 1 tli 
Incas,-lir mm e mpl n llnn has h n 
given by anj othir wntei iisicihssis 
mother was but ten >cai old it the Innrei 
her cousm Atuhuallpis acce'ssbm, 01 1 dhor 
iisui pation, as it is ealleel by the ft irt v < f ( u/< i 
Sbo had the good toitunc to escape the 
masaert winch, acfOT;ding to the* (.hroiii lei 
betoll most of her Kiudied, tiid with her 
brother, continued to lesidc in then inci nt 
capital after the Conquest Ibeir Lonveibu- 
tloDS caturallv tuin d to the giuU eld times 


oi the Incaiulr, whicli,coloUud by then fond 
1 gret«, be presume el to have lost nothing 
as c ti tluough the mi^nifymg medium ul 
the past Ih young iiaicilasso iistciieel 
gieedilv the stouts wliuli recounted the 
nn^niiuuice and piovees:> ot bis rovol 
incestou and though he m ide no use <d 
them at the time, tliH> sank, deep into his 
memory to he tnusuied up for a lutiiu 
oceasiou hen he prepalod alter the lap'^e^ 
of many viurs, in Ins ictirenieiit atCordoid, 
t) eompost the history of hm country, he 
wiote to liiHo’d comiiinionsandhchoolfelloWs 
oi the Incalamily, to obtain lullcr informa- 
tiuir tlim he eould get in ‘^pam on vaiious 
matters of lustoiicul intciest lie had wit¬ 
nessed in bis youth the ancient ccrunonus 
and neagi s ol Ins countrymen, underntood the 
sciuui ol ti\iT quipn anel mastered many 
of their pnmitu ti Millions AV dh the assist 
ail < he iMV 1 dsnied Irom his Peruvian 
kimbed, he acquned a fumilurity with the 
histMv ot the gicU Ine i rou, and ol then 
natiiiul instituti >ns, to an o\tent that no 
p isme nil hive j ossessed unlc« educated 
in th( iiiiilsf ol them Koeuking the same 
1 in'Huge Old witii tb sime Indian blood 
fliwjDg in Ins \<^ins Oneiljssu in hbott 
w IS i c Kpicsent itivt < 1 tbo ( neiucred rae e, 
ind \ < mic,bt e pcit i > find the lights and 
sin 1 s ol 111 ptetun ehsyostl under his 
pen I '-0 as ti» piodiue in eiJ ct vei \ dllb le nt 
ii< thd will litley Inel bithe rlo < \hibn< 1 
unele i the hands rt the < oiiqiieie is 

‘‘U h to a ee*)! m extent, is the fact and 
tins (11 iimstaii e 'floidH i means oi com 
p ms m wine li w< dd alon r(iid*r bis wills 
I ai ii V hi in uu in, it lust histone cen 
(lusi)its Put (f reilis o wieic late m hli 
sltei tl e story Ind be e n • ft on told by I abtiluin 
wiitcr*- P nitiii ilh le m I much to men, 

in of wl) 11 eii) vtd high ctciiit on flu 
se iibitli 1 til V loin liip and their sucid 
} itKii III o j il Ik )ii lessts was not s 
iiiueli i> lid inphiug lu w ot his own as to 
(>ireit then tir H ml the iU)s lueptious 
into wbieh they bid bun brought by then 
i^iKian ( ol tbo Ir lian languagis unel ibr 
usi^isol Ins pie pie lb does in fact, how- 
OAei gj lai I > III this, mil the stores ot 
ml inimti m wlmli In Ins lolleeted bait 
mile hi work a hr^ iipositori, v hence 
litci lubuuuis in till ‘•me lleldliwe diavvn 
copiotis iidiniN iU wiitps Iroiii the lul 
n» ss ol his bcait and illmiiju de s < \orv lopie 
tint be t »uelies with i vuielv and ruhmss 
oi illustialion tint leivo littl to be dcsiied 
1v the iiiejst impertumte* curiosity. Pin 
difference brtwun le iding b s (.iomnicntarles 
ind the ace nuts ol J iiiopean writers is the 
diffcronef tbat e\i*'ts between reading a work 
111 tin oiUiual and in a bald tianslation 
(larciia^suR wntiiic^ aie nu emanation troui 
the Indiiii mind 

A et his Comtne ntuii b are open to a grave 
object ion—Hid one naturally suggest^ bv 
his position Addres'iiug himbcU to the 
cultivated Kuiopeau, be was most dei»irous to 
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display tbe ancient elonos of his people, and 
still more of the Inca race, in their most im¬ 
posing form Thn, doubtksq, was the great 
spui to iiU literaiy labours for which pn- 
vious education, howevei g(»od ior the oil 
time OQ winch he was cast had fir trom 
qualified him (nniheso, tbiietore, wrote 
to clTect a particular object He stood forth 
counsel lor h!s uufuUunate couutrjmcn, 
pleading the cause of that degraded lace 
before tlio tribunal of poRtei it> 1 he c \- 
aggerstod tone of panegyric consequent on 
this becomes appaient in e\ery page of his 
work lie pictino^ iorth a state of society 
such as an Utopian philosopher would hardly 
seiiture to depict His roysl ancfstois be¬ 
came the type** of every imaginary excellence, 
Aiid tbe gohloT) Ag^ is revived lor a nation 
which while th< war of prosclvlism is raging 
on Its boideis cniovs within all the blessing** 
of tranquil lily and peace >>£11 the matt rial 
splendours of the monaichv, Milh lentlj great 
in this land of gold, birome lieiglitenccl, 
under the glowing imagination of tJie Inca 
chronicler into the gorgeous illusions ol a 
fairy tale 

Yet there is tniih at the bottom ct Ins 
wildest conceptions, and it viould bo n ifiir 
to the Indian histoiiari to suppose that he 
did not himself believe mrst of tiic rnagh 
marvels wlikh be describes fheie is no 
credulity like that oi a thilstian (onvert — 
one new iy converted to the faith 1 r m long 
dwelling in the darkness of paganism his 
eyes when first opened to the light of truth, 
have not acquired (he power ot discriminating 
the just proport ons ol objects, of distinguish 
ing l>etwec*ii the real ana the imaginaiy 
(■arcilasso was not u conv* it, indeed, loi ho 
WAS bied from infancy in tbr Uoxuun < itholic 
faitli lint he was suirounded ny converts 
and neoph> ten —by those of hib ow n blood, 
who after practising all thou Uvts the ntes 
of iiaganisui were t ow first admitted into 
ihe Christian fold He Iisieiud tu the leiirh 
ingh of the miBsionarj, learned from him to 
giv( implicit credit tr ttio marvellous legends 
of the baints, and the no less marvelous 
accounts of his own victoiics in his spinMmi 
warfare foi tlie propagation of the faith 
1 bus eaily aaustouicd to uch laige diafts 
on his creduUt>, his uoson IuhI its heavcniv 
lower of distiiiguishiUB truth from eirci, and 
u became so familial with the miiaculous 
that tbe miraculous was no longei a miracle 

^et while largo deductions are tu be made 
« n this account from the chronicler s repoits 
there u always a germ ot truth which it is 
nut difficult to detect, and even to disengage 
Jrom the fanciful covering which enviiopa 
It, and after every allowance tjj^r the cx» 
aggeiatioDs of national vanity, de shall fiini 
an abundance of genuine information In 
r«spf*ct to (be antiquities of his country, for 
which we hball look in vain in an> European 
w riter 

Garalasso'i woik is the riflcctlon of 
io wbkb lived It h adtlrcsocd to tl e 


imagination, more than to sober reason. We 
aio dazzled by the gorgeous spectacle It 
perpetually exhibits, and deligbtc*d by the 
variety of amusing details and animated gossip 
sprinkled over us pages Ihe story ut the 
action Is perpetually varied by discussions on 
topics lllustrutuig Its progiess, so as to break 
up the monotony of the nairative anti afford 
an agiceable relief to the reader Has is 
true ot the birst Vart of his great work In 
the S(co^ there was no longer room lor such 
discussion Kut ho has supplied the ))lacf by 
gairulous rcmini**cences, peisonsl anecdotes, 
uicideiital adventures, and a host f trivia* 
d(tails,—tiivial in the eyes of the pedant 
which Instoilaus have bem too willing tu dis^ 
card, as below the dignity of history \\ 0 
have tbe actors in this great diama in their 
private dus^ become acquainted with their 
pt rM>nul li iblts, listen to their familial sayings, 
and in short, gathci up those minutlas which 
in the aggregate make up so much of life, 
and not hss of chaiactci. 

It m this confusion of the great and the 
little, thus aitlessly blended together, that 
(onstitutes one of the i barms of the old 
lomantic chronicle,—not the less tnu that, 
In this resp ct, it approaches nearer to tin 
usual lone ol tomance It is in such wiitiiigs 
that wo may look to And the form and preMiure 
of the age ihe worm eaten state papers, 
official Correspondence, public lecoids, are ail 
serviceable, indispensabh, to history, ibey 
are the ftamcwoik on which it is to n 
pose , tiic Hkelt'toii of facts which giv s it its 
strength ntid pioportfons But they aie as 
worthless as the dry horns of the skeUton, 
imleas clothed With the beaulltui form and 
gnrl of humuiuty und instinct with the spirit 
c i tlu age Our debt is large to the anti 
(|uirtaTi, who with conscicnti ms precision 
iav s broad an 1 deep the ioundulions ot histon 
truth , ind no icss to tiie philosophic annuliht, 
who exhihits ni in in the dress ot public life 
—man in masquerade, but our gratitude 
must surety not i>c withheld fiom those wliu, 
like (Tarclinsvo de la Vega, nnci iimny a 
lomancrr of the Middle Ages, have held up 
the innrui—distoUed though it may soiui 
what bt- to tho interior of life, reflecting 
fvciv obuct the great and the mean, tin 
heAutifui and the dcfoimed, witlitheirnatuial 
pKWtnrucc and their vivacity ol colouring 
to tiic eye ol tlu sped dor As u work ot 
nit, such a productun roiy be thought to be 
below ciiticism But, although it defy the 
rules ot ait 1 u Its composition. It dms nrt 
necessarily violate the priiuiplesot taste, 1 jr 
It conforms In its spirit to the spirit of tin 
age in which it was written And the critic 
w ho coldly copdemns-h on the sev ereprinciples 
of art, will AoA 1^ charm in its verysimplicitv, 
that will make him recur again and again to 
Its pages, while more correct and classical 
romposulona are laid aside and forgotten 
I cannot dUmlBS this notice of Garcilasso, 
though already long protracted, without aomo 
allusion to the English translation of hix 
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Commentaries It appealed tu James the 
8mnd*s reigu» and is the work 9! Sir 
Paul Rycaut, Knight It wna piintld at 
London In 1686 > in folio, with oonslderable 
pretension in its outward dress* well garnished 
wiUi wood-cuts* and a fh^ntispioce displaying 
the gaunt and rather sardonic features, not oi 
the author, hut bii translator The version 
keeps pace with tbo march of tlie original, 
corre^ndlng precisely m books and chapters, 
and seldom, though sometimes, using the 
freedom, so common in theseancicn^Versions, 
of abridgment and omission Whore it does 
depart nom the original, it is rather tyom 
ignorance than Intention. Indeed, so far as 


i2d 

the plea of Ignorance will avail him, the 
worthy knight may urge It stoutly la his 
defence No one who reads the book will 
doubt his limited ocanaiutanoo with his own 
tongue, and no one who compares it with 
the original will deny bis Ignorance of the 
Oastillan It oontoins os many blundeiU as 
paragraphs, and n of them such as might 
shame a schoolboy Yet such are the rude 
charms of the original, that this ruder version 
of It has found considerable favour with 
leaders, and Sir Paul Rycaut's translation, 
old as it is, may still be ipct with in many 
a private, as well as public, library. 
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CONQUEST OF PERU. 


CHAPTER I. 

PIZAABO’S A£0£PT10N AT COTTRT—HIS CAPITULATION WITH THE CROWN—HE 
VXflITS HIS BIRTHPLACE—RETURNS TO THE NEW WORLD—DIFFICULTIES 
WITH ALMAGRO—HIS THIRD EXPEDITION—ADVENTURES ON THE COAST— 
BATTLES IN THE ISLE OF PUNA. 

1528-163L 

PiZARRo and his officer, having crossed tho Istlmius, embarked at Nombre do 
Dios for the old country, and, after a good passage, reached Seville early in the 
summer of 1528. There happened to be at that time in port a person well 
known in the history of Spanish adventure as the Bachelor Enciso. He had 
taken an active part in the colonization Oj. Tierra Firme, and had a pecuniary 
claim against the early colonists of Darion, of whom Pizarro was one. Imme¬ 
diately on the landmg of the latter, he was seized by Knciso’s orders and held 
ill custody for the debt. Pizarro, who had tied from his native bind os a for¬ 
lorn and houseless adventurer, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
l>ass^ most, of them, in unprecedented toil and suffering, now found himself 
on his return the inmate of a prison. Such was the commencement of those 
brilliant fortunes which, as he had trusty, awaited him at home. The cir¬ 
cumstance excited general indignation; and no sooner was the court advised 
of his arrival in Uie country, and th^^eat purpose of his mission^ than orders 
were, sent for his release, with permission to proceed at once on his journey. 

Pizarro found the emperor at Toledo, which he was soon to quit, m order to 
embark for Italy. Spam was not the favourite residence of Charles the Fifth 
in the earlier part of nis reign. He was now at that period of it when he was 
enjoying the mil flush of his triumphs over his gallant rival of France, whom 
he had defeated and taken prisoner at the great battle of Pavia; and the 
victor was at this moment preparing to pass into Italy to receive the imperial 
crown from the hands of the Roman Pontiff. Elated by his successes and hia 
elevation to the German throne, Charles made little account of his hereditary 
kingdom, as his ambition foimd so splendid a career thrown open to it on the 
wide Add of European politics. He had hitherto received too inconsiderable 
returns from his transatlantic possessions' to ^ve them the attention they 
deserved. But as the recent acquisition of Mexico and the briUicmt anticipfu 
tions in respect to the southern continent were pressed upon hhi notice, he fell 
their impoitance as likely to afiford him the means of prosecuting his ambitious 
and most expensive enterprises. 

Pizarro, therefore, who had now come to sa^fy the royal eyes, by visible 
piwfs, of the truth of the golden rumours which from time to time had reached 
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Castile, was ^aciously received by the emperor. Cliarles examined the various 
objects which his officer exhibitea to him with ^?reat attention. He was par¬ 
ticularly interested by the appearance of the llama, so remarkable as the only 
b^st of burden yet known on the new continent; and the fine fabrics of 
woollen cloth which were made from its shaggy sides cave it a much higher 
value, in the eyes of the sagacious monarch, than wiiat it possessed as an 
animal for domestic labour. But the specimens of ^old and silver manufac- 
turCj and the wonderful tale which Pizarro had to tell of the abundance of the 
precious metals, must have satisfied even the cravings of royal cupidity. 

Pizarro, far from being embarrassed by the novelty of his situation, main¬ 
tained his usual self-possession, ami showetl that decorum and even dignity in 
his address which belong to the Castilian. He spoke in a simple and respect¬ 
ful style, but with the earnestness and natural eloquence of one who had neen 
an actor in the scenes he described, and who was conscious that the impression 
he made on his audience was to decide his future destiny. All listened with 
eagerness to the account of his strange adventures by sea and land, his wander¬ 
ings in the forests, or in the dismal and pestilent swamps on the sea-coast, 
without foo*], almost without raiment, with feet tom and bleeding at every 
step, with his few companions l^ecoining still fewer by disease and death, and 
yet pressing on with unconquerable sjurit to extend the empire of Castile and 
the name and power of her sovereign; but when he painted his lonely con¬ 
dition on the desolate island, abandoned by the government at home, deserted 
by all but a handful of devoted followers, his^royal auditor, though not easily 
moved, was affected to tears. On his departure from Toledo, Charles com¬ 
mended the affairs of his vassal in the most favourable terms to the considera¬ 
tion of the Council of the Indies.* 

There was at this time another man at court, who had come there on a 
similar errand from the New World, but whoso splendid achievements had 
already won for him a name that threw the rising reputation of Pizarro com- 
Mrativoly into the shade. This man was Hernando Cortes, the Conqueror of 
Mexico. lie had come home to lay an empire at the feet of his sovereign, and 
to demand in return the redress of his wrongs and the recompense of his ^eat 
services. He was at the close of his career) as Pizarro was at the commence¬ 
ment of his; the Conqueror of the North and of the South; the two men 
apTOinted by Providence to overturn the most potent of the Indian dynasties, 
and to open the^Iden gates by which the treasures of the New World were to 
pass into the coffers of Spain. 

Notwithstanding the emperor'.s recommendation, the business of Pizarro 
went forward at the tardy pace with which affairs are usnallv conducted in 
the court 9 f Castile. He found his limited means gradually sinking under the 
expenses incurred by his present situation, and he represented that unless 
some measures were speedily taken in reference to his suit, however favourable 
they miglit bo in the end, he should be in no condition to profit by them. The 
queen, accordingly, who had charge of the business, on her nusband’s departure, 
expedited the aftair, and on the twenty-sixth of July, 1529, she executed the 
memorable Vapitulation Yfhidi defined the powers anu privileges of Pizarro.* 

' Pedro PiifUTo. Dcscub. y. Cong., MS.— aUdiencla con miicho msto. tratoTo amoroso, 
Naharro, ReUdon stimaria, MS.-Aj^nq. l y oyolc tlcmo, cs^ coialmente cuando Ic bho 
Pob. del Pirn, MS.—** HablalM tan bien cn la rclaclon dc rm conwtehcla y dfi loe treco com- 
mat^ria, que se Uev6 los aplausoa y atenefon pafieros en la Isla en medio do tantos traba- 
en Toledo ionde cl Emperador estaba, diole jos.*’ Monteslnos, Annalos, MS., aflo 1628. 


♦ [Then seems to be in this sentence a con- Spain In 1829 , Cliarles Intrusted the ffovero- 
fbslon of two disUnct pCTSoi'^gew. On IcrvIii^; UiPiit to fiH wife, the impress fHabelia, who 
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The instrument secured to that chief the right of discovery and conquest in 
the province of Peru, or New Castile,—as the country was then called, in the 
same manner as Mexico had received the name of New Spain,—for the dis¬ 
tance of two hundred leagues south of Santiago. He was to receive the titles 
and rank of Governor and Captain-General of the province, together with 
those of Adelantado and Alguacu Mayor, for life; aud ho >vas to have a salary 
of seven hundred and twenty-five thousand maravedis, with the obligation of 
maintaining certain officers and military retainers, corresponding with the 
dignity of his station. He was to Iiave the right to erect certain fortresses, 
with the absolute government of them; to assign encomiendcu of Indians, 
under the limitations prescribed bv law; and, in fine, to exercise nearly all 
the prerogatives incident to the aulhority of a viceroy. 

His associate, Almagro, was declared commander of the fortress of Tumbez, 
with an annual rent of three hundred thousand maravedis, and with the 
further rank and privileges of an hidalgo. The reverend Father Luque 
received the reward of his services in the bishopric of Tumbez, and he was 
also declared Protector of the Indians of Peru, lie was to enjoy the yearly 
stipend of a thousand ducats,—to bo derived, like the other salaries ana gra¬ 
tuities in this instrument, from the revenues of the conquered territory. 

Nor were the subordinate ar tors in the expedition forgotten. Ruiz received 
the title of Grand IMlot of the Southern Ocean, with a liberal provision; 
Candia ivas placed at the head of the artillery; and the reinaining eleven 
companions on the desolate island were created hidalgos and cavalleros, and 
rais^ to certain municipal dignities,—in pros];>ect.* 


Uior»*forc “liml cliargo of tlie business” re¬ 
ferred to, and may have ‘expedited the 
affair.” But •* tUe queen ” in whoso name tho 
agreement with Pburro was “ executed ” was 
the unfortunatu Juana, Charles's mother.— 
Ed.] 

• [Mr. Markham, after quoting this clause 
of the instrument, which rontains the list of 
mimes before cited as those of the men who 
elected to remain with IMzarro at the island of 
Gallo, instead of returning to Panmuil (p. 114, 
note 3), observes, “ It has always b(*on sup¬ 
posed that these were the men who crossed tho 
line, and hence their number has been placctf 
at thirteen. But it is not asserted in the Ca¬ 
pitulation that the men whost^ names are 
given in It were those who crossed the lino, 
and it might be that Pizarro, in Oftking favours 
fur his most faithful companions, on the one 
hand omitted one or more of those whocrossini 
the line, and on the other included some ^vbo 
did not take part in that transaction, hut who 
Joined him ailerwaitis. ” Pro('e«ling on this 
supposition, he rejects the uccourits of ('ie/a 
de Loon, Oomara, Herrera, and Gar^lasso, 
who all concur in fixing the nutnbtT of those 
who remained at Gallo at thirteen, and ac¬ 
cepts Instead the statement of Francisco do 
Xorez, afterwards socn^tary of Pizarro, ^ ho, in 
a brief mention of tho affair, gives the number 
00 slxtoen. (Reports on theDiscoveryof Peru, 
p» 0, note.) But had Mr. Markham been at 
the pains to read the whole of the document 
on whose assumed silence in regard to tho 
point in question his argument is chiefly 
based, he would probably have refrained fVom 


V tradiciing the general mass of contempo¬ 
rary authorities, as well as the modern writers 

V ho have conformed to them. The preamble 
to tlio Capitulation, reciting the services and 
enterprises for which I'lzarro and his com¬ 
panions were to be rewarded, says expressly 
that on account of the dangers and tolls of the 
voyage ho was deserted on an uninhabited 
Island by all the people that bad gone with 
him, GXcoTit thirteen alone, who chose to re¬ 
main with him. (*‘ Donde pasastes muchos 
peiigros e iralMdo, & causa de lo cual os dejd 
toda la gente quo con vos Iba en nna isla des- 
poblada con solos trcce hombrea que no vos 
q ulsleron deJar.”) This settles the number of 
the faithful few on the authority of Pizarro 
himself, and accounts for the fact that tho 
subsequent clause, enumerating their names, 
mentions only in a general way “ the great 
service they had rendered in the said voyage 
and discovery.” 

It should perhaps Iw mentioned that Sir 
Arthur Helps makes the number fourteen, 
without citing his autliorlty. and rejects the 
common version of tlio story of " crossing the 
line,” as an example of “ the invlDclble pas¬ 
sion for melodramatic representation which 
peopleof second-rate imagination delight in,-^ 
those especially who have not seen much of 
human a/fiiirs, and who do not know In How 
plain and unpretending a manner the greaMt 
things arc, for the most part, transacted.” 
(The Spanish Conquest in America, Am. ed., 
vol. ill. p. 409.) It may bo admitted that 
there are many people of recond-rate, or even 
third- or fourth-rate, imaglnetion, who have 
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Several provisions of a liberal tenor were also made, to encour^ 
tion. to the oountrj. The new settlers were to be exempted from sense cif the 
most onerous but customary taxes, as the alcabala^ or to be subject to them 
only in a mitigated form. The tax on the predouiS metals drawn from mines 
was to be reduced, at first, to one-tenth, instead of the fifth imposed on the 
same metals when obtained by barter or by rapine. T 

It was expressly enjoined on Pizarro to ob^rve the existing regulations for 
the good government and protection of the natives; and he was required tq 
carry out with him a specified number of ecclesmstic^ with whom he was to 
take counsel in the ccmquest of the country, and whose efforts were to l)e 
dedicated to the service and conversion fA the Indians; while lawyers and 
attorneys, on the other hand, wliose presence was considered as bbding HI to' 
the harmony of the new settlements were strictly prdiibited from setting 
foot in them, 

Pizarro, on his part, was bound, in six months from the dat^ of the instnv 
ment^ to raise a force, well equip^d for the service, of two hundred and fifty 
men, of whom one hundred might bo drawn frenn the colonies; and the govern* 
ment engaged to furnish some trifling assistance in the purchase of artillery 
and military stores. Finally, ho was to be prepared, in six months after his 
return to Panam&, to leave that port and embark on his expedition.* 

Such are some of the principal provisions of this Capitulation, by which the 
Castilian government with the sagacious policy which it usually pursued on 
the like occasions, stimulated the ambitious hopes of the adventurer by hifeh- 
soiinding titles and liberal promises of reward contingent on his success, hut 
took care to stake nothing itself on the issue of the enteriirise. It was careful 
to reap the fruits of his toil, but not to pay the cost of them. 

A circumstance that could not fail to lie remarked in these provisions was 
the manner in which the high and lucrative posts were accumulated on 
Pizarro, to the exclusion of Almagro, who, if he had not taken as conspicuous 
a part in w^sonal toil and expsure, had at least divided with him the original 
burden of the enterprise, and, by his labour sin another direction, had con¬ 
tributed quite as essentially to its success. Almagro had willingly concede^ 
the post of honour to his confederate; but it had b^n stipulated, on Pizarro’s 
depmure for Spain, that, while he solicited the office of Governor and Captain- 
Qwerai for himself, he should secure ibat of Adelantado for his* companion. 
In like manner, he nad enga^ to apply for the see of Tumbez for the vicar 
of Panami, and the office of Alguacil Mayor for the pilot Ruiz. The bishopric 
took the direction that was concerted, for the soldier could scarcely claim the 
mitre of the prelate; but the other offices, instead of their apjproiiriate dis¬ 
tribution, were all concentred in himself. Yet it was in reference to his 


* TiHfl remarkable dootunent, formerly in 
the archives of Slmancas. and now transfen^d 
to the ^rekivo Omfral de ta 9 India In 
OevlUe, was totosCribed for the rich collectton 


of the late Don Martin Fernandes dc Navar* 
rctc, to ^vhose kindness I am Indebted for a 
copy of it. It will be found printed entire. 
In tha original, In Appendix Nb, 7 . 


employed themselves either In ampHlying or 
simplifying the events of history; Imt, with¬ 
out holding any official position, onto have 

sSen enough of ** human airatts*\Wo oelieve 
neither the graetest nor the amaUest 
ihlngutfe always transacted with the extreme 
quietude und gentleness that accord with the 
toph of an Idyllic historian. In regsfd to this 
MriiodUr affair. Sir Arthur Help8wreli<*s on 
what he calls Uie '*alnip1^ ntory'’ told 


Herrera, acconUng to whom It way Titbit who 
drew the line, and wto makes no mention of 
Pisarro's speech. on tbs other 

hand, gives M^oib'ythe same relatloo'as Mon- 
tesinos, whom Prescott has followed; and we 
can feci HtUe difBouUy In agreeing with Mr. 
Markham tbiit **of thm two aoeounts [Her- 
rora*a and (larcdomt/rj that of OarciUsso la 
fu in<’rc liUi’ly to be Uik*."—E n,] 


He visits filS BIRTHPLACE. ‘ l3^ 


aty[>ti6atu)a for hia friesds that Pizarro had pnaniaed on his departure to deal 
iuriy^ and honourably by them all** 

It u stated by the muitaiy chronicler. Pedro Pizarro, tliat bis kinsman did, 
fn &ctp urge the euit strongly in behali of Almagrc^ but that be was refused 
by the fovemment) on the ground that offices of such paramount importantie 
cwd not be committed to difierent individuals The ill effects of such an 
^ atrangement had been long since felt in more than one oilhe Indian colonies, 
where it had led to rivalry and fotal coUision/ Pizarro, therefore, fin<0ng his 
remonstrances unheeded, had no ^ternative but to combine the offices in hia 
own person, or to see the expedttioi^fall to the ground. This explanation of 
^ the affiiir has not received the sanction of other contemporary historians. 
The ^prehensions expressed by Luque, at the time of Pizarro’s assumingthe 
mission, of some such result as actually occurred, founded, donbtle^ on a 
knowledge of his associate’s character, may warrant us in distnisting the 
alleged vindication of his conduct; and our oistrust will not be diminished by 
faimliaritv with his subsequent career. Pizarro’s virtue was not of a kind to 
withstand, temptatiom^tbough of a much weaker sort than that now thrown 
^in his path. 

fortunate cavalier was al&o honoured with the habit of St Jago; * and 
he was anthoiized to make an important innovation in his family escutcheon, 
-Hfor by the father’s side he mignt claim his armorial bearings. The black 
eagle and the two pillars emblazoned on the royal arms were incorporated with 
those of the Pizarros; and an Indian city, with a vessel in the distance ou 
the waterst and the llama of Peru, reverded the theatre and the character of 
his exploits ; while the legend announced thi.^ “ under the auspices of Charles, 
and by the industry, the genius, and the resources of Pi/arro, the counti*y had 
been discovered and reduced to tranquillity,”—thus modestly intimating both 
the past and prospective services of ttie Conqueror.* 

'These arrangements having been thus completed to Pizarro’s satisfaction, he 
left Toledo for Truxilio, bis native place, in Estremadura, where he thought 
^should be most likely to meet with adherents for his new enterprise, and 
W'Mra it doubtless gratified his vanity to display himself in the palmy, or at 
least promishig, state of his present circumstances. If vanity be ever pmon^ 
able^ It is certainly in a man who, bom^in an obscure station ia fife, without 
family, interest, or friends to back him, has carved out his own fortunes in 
the world, and, by his own resources^ triumphed over all the obstacles Which 
nature and accident had thrown in his way. Such ^as the condition of Pizarro 
as he now revisited tlie place of his nativity, where ho had hitherto h^n 
known only as a poor outcast, without a home to shelter, a father to own him 


* ** A1 fin BS capituKS, qae Francisco PI* 

? arro n^gocliiAe la GoTernaclon para si: i para 
Xtgp de Almagro> el Adelantamlento: i para 
Hernando de Luque. el Obispado: 1 para Bar* 
toUnpS Ruii. el Alguacllazgo Malor: i Mer¬ 
cedes pM loa Que quedaban vivos, de los trees 
Gosapamm, afinnando stompre Francisco Pi* 
garro. qua todo lo querla para eilos, 1 nrome* 
tiendo, que oegociam lealmente.lsinnuisunA 
cautflik” UwKra, Hist, general, dec. 4. lib. 
3. cap. 2. 

* don Fnuiclsoo PivaiTo pldio oonformo 
i loque ilovava canltulado y bordenado con 
BUS conuMUlsroo ya okho. y en el oonscijo solo 
mspondlo que no aria limr de dar giwema* 
cion i dos compalleros, a caussa de que en 
•ante marta se avia d^ ansi & dos couipa* 


UeroB y el uno avia muerto al otro. . . • Pues 
p^l^. coxno digo, muchas vezes por don 
rrancisco Piyarro so les hiziese la merced S 
ambos oompafleros, se le rrespontfio pidi* 
esse parassi slno qpe se darla & otro. y visto 
que no avia lugar lo quo pedla y quen&pedlb 
ae le bblese la mmed d el. y ansi soM biio/' 
Desoub. y Conq.. MS. 't 

* XeresE. Conq. del P4ru. ap. Darda, tom. 
ill. p. 183 --Oviedo, Hlet. de las Indian, MS.. 
l*arte $. Ub. 8, cap. 2.-*<laro de TGites, His* 
torla de los Ordeues mUltores (ed. Madrid. 
1639). p. 113r 

• c^U 0*<*aaiia anspldo, U labors, isge* 
nlo. ac impeuaa Oocis Pizarro Invento, et 
pacata.*' Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 4 , lib. 
b, cap G 
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or a friend to lean upon. But he now found both firieuds and followers, and 
some who were eager to claim kindred with him and take ^rt in his future 
fortunes. Among these were four brothers. Three of them, like himself, were 
illemtimatc,—one of whom, named Prancisco Martin de Alcantara, was related 
to nim by the mothers side, the other two, named Gonzalo and Juan Pizarro, 
were descended from the father. “ They were all poor, and proud as they were 
poor,'’ says Oviedo, who had seen them; “ and their eagerness for gain was in 
proportion to their poverty.”' 

The remaining and eldest brother, named Hernando, was a legitimate son. 
—“ leritimate,” continues the same caustic authority, “ by his pride, as well 
as by nis birth.” His features were plain; even disagreeably so; out ills figure 
was good. He was large of stature, and, like his brother Francis, had on the 
whole an imposing presence.^ In his character he combined some of the worst 
defects inddent tn the Castilian. He was jealous in the extreme; impatieiit, 
not merely of affront, but of the least slight, and implacable in his resentment. 
Ho was decisive in his measures, and unscnmulous in their execution. No 
touch of pity had power to arrest his arm. His arrogance was such that he 
was conswintlv wounding the self-love of those with whom he acted; thus 
begetting an ill will whicli uunecessariljr multiplied obstacles in his path. In 
this he differed from Ids brother Francis, whose plausible manners smoothed 
away difficulties and conciliated confidence and co-operation in his enterprises. 
Unfortunately, the evil counsels of Hernando exercised an influence over his 
brother which more than compensated the advantages derived from his singular 
caMcity for business. 

Notwithstanding the general interest which Pi/arro’s adventures excited in 
his county, that chief did not find it easy to comply with the provisions of the 
Capitulation in respect to the amount of Ids levies. Those who were most 
hsfonished by his narrative were not always most inclined to take part in his 
fortunes. They slimnk from the unparalleled Iiardsldps which Jay m the path 
of the adventurer in that direction ; and they listeneifwith visible distrust to 
the gorgeous pictures of the golden temples and gardens of Tumbez, which 
they looked upon as indebted in some degree, at least, to the colouring of his 
fancy, with the obvious purpose of attracting followers to his banner. It is 
even said that Pizarro would have found it difficult to raise the necessary 
funds, but for the seasonable aid of Ck)rtes, a native of Estremadura like hiin- 
belf, his companion in arms in early days, and, according to report, his kins¬ 
man,* No one w'as in a better condition to hold out a helping hand to a 
brother adventurer, and probably no one felt greater sympathy in Pizarro’s 
fortunes, or ^eater confidence in his eventual success, than the man who liad 
so lately troa the same career with renown. 

The SIX months allowed by the Capitulation had elapsed, and Pizarro had 
assembled somewhat less than his stipulated complement of men, with whicli 
he was preparing to embark in a little squadron of three vessels at Seville; 
but before they were wholly ready he received intelligence that the officers of 
the CouncU of the Indies proposed to inquire into the condition of the vessels 
Had ascertain how for the requisitions had been complied with. 


.1 * **TnUo tres o coatro lierm^os suyos tan 
aoberbios como pobrcfl. etan oin nadenda como 
dm^sQB da alcanzarla.'* Hist, de las Indlas, 
MS., Parte 3 , lib. 8, cap. 1. 

* Qviedo^s portrait of him is by no moans 
Haltering, ho writes liko one too familiar 
with the original. de todos ellos v] Her¬ 
nando Pizarro solo era Vgttiino, o ma.s iegtti- 


mado en la s^berila. bombfe de alts estatara 
6 gmeso, la Icngoa 6 labios gordos, 6 la punta 
de la narls con sobrada came e encendlda, y 
este fde el desavenfdor y estorbadof dei sosf- 
ego de todos y en especial de loa dea viejos 
compafteros Praacllco Pizarro f Diego de Al- 
mam.'* lUst. de laa Indias, mS. ubl supra^ 
^Pizarro y f>reUano,VaronesUu8tre8, p. 143 . 
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Without loss of time, therefore, Pizarro, afraid, if tlie facts were known, tliat 
his enterprise might be nipped in the bud, slipped his cables, and, crossing tlie 
bar of San Lucar, in January, 1530, stood for the isle of Qomera,—one of 
the Canaries,—where he ordered his brother Hernando, who had diarge of 
the remaining vessels, to meet him. 

Scarcely had he gone, before the officers arrived to institute the search. But 
when they objected the deficiency of men they weie easily—perhaps willingly 
—deceived by the pretext that the remainder had gone forward in the vessel 
with Pizarro. At all events, no further obstacles were tiirown in Hernando’s 
way, and he Avas permitted, Avith the rest of the squadron, to join his brother, 
according to agreement, at Gomera. * 

After a prosperous voyage, the adventurers reached the jiortheru coast of 
the great soutneni continent, and anchored off the i>ovt of Santa Marta^ 
Here they received such discouraging reports of the countries to whicli they 
Avere bound, of forests teeming with insects and venomous serpents, of huge 
alligators that'swarmed on the banks of tlie streams, and of iiardships and 
penis such as their own fears had never painted, that several of Pizarro’s 
men deserted, and their leader, thinking it no longer safe to abide in such 
treacherous quarter;^ sot sail at once for Nombre de Dios. 

Soon after his arnval there, he was met by his two associates, Luque and 
Almagro, who had crossed the moiiiitains for the purpose of hearing from his 
own lips the precise iinf»ort of the Capitulation with the crown. Great, as 
might have been expected, Avas Almagro’s discontent at learning tlie result of 
what he regarded as the perfidious macliinations of his associate. is 
thus,” ho exclaimefi, “ that you have dealt v 'th the friend Avho shared equally 
Avith you in the trials, th; dangers, and the cost of tlie enterprise, and this, 
notwithstanding your solemn engagements on your departure to provide for 
his interests as faithfully as your own? How could you allow me to be thus 
dishonoured in the eyes of the Avorld by so paltry a compensation, which seems 
to estimate my services as nothing in comparison Avitli your own ? ’’ 

Pizarro, in reply, assured his companion that lie had faithfully ur^ his 
suit, but that the government refused to confide powers Avhich intrenched so 
closely on one anotner to different hands. He had no alternative but to accept 
all himself or to decline all; and he endeavoured to mitigate Alniagro's dis¬ 
pleasure by representing that the comftry Avas large enough for the ambition 
of both, and that the powers conferred on himself were, in fact, conferred on 
Alma^, since all that he had Avould ever be at his friend’s disposal, as if it 
Avere his OAvn. But these honeyed words did not satisfy the injured i)arty; 
and the two captains soon after returned to Panama with feelings of estrange¬ 
ment, if not hostility, toAvards one another, which did not augur well for their 
ente^rise. 

Still, Almagro was of a generous temper, and might have been appeased by 
the politic concessions of his rivat, but for the interference of Hernando 
Pizarro, who, from the first hour of their meeting, showed little respect for 
the veteran, which, indeed, the diminutive person of the latter was not calcu¬ 
lated to inspire, and who now regarded him with particular aversion as -an 
impediment to the career of his brother. 

Almagro’s friends—and his frank and liberal manners had secured him 
many—^were no less disgusted than himself with the overbearing conduct 6f 
this new ally. Thw loudly complained that it was quite enough to sirffer 
from the perfidy of PizaiTo, without being exposed to the insults of his family, 
Avho had now con^p over Avith him to fatten on the spoils of conquest which 

Herrera, Hist, general, doc I, lil* 7, c ap y.—Vedro Pizarro, Deaeub. y Coiiq., MS. 
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bdonged to their leader. The rupture sochi proceeded to such a length that 
Alma^ avowed his intention to prosecute the expedition without furthet 
co-(^ration with his partner, and actually entered into negotiations for the 
purciiase of vessels for that object But Lugue, and the Licentiate Espinosa, 
who had fortunately come over At that time irom 8t Domingo, now interposed 
to repair a breach which must end in the ruin of the enteinprise and the pro¬ 
bable destruction of those most interested in its success. By their mediation, 
a show of lecondliation was at length effected betweenipthe p^ies, on Pizarro’s 
assurance that he would relinqui^ the dignity of Adelantwo in &vour of his 
rival, and petition the emperor to confirm him in the possesdon of ^t,—an 
assurance, it may be remarlced, not easy to reconcile with his former assertion 
in respect to the avowed policy of the crown in bestowing this office. Me wAs, 
moreover, to apply for a distinct government for his associate, as soon as he 
had become master of the country assigned to himself, and was to solicit no 
office for either of his own brothera until Almagro had been first provided for. 
Lastly, the former contract in regard to the division of the Spoil into three 
equal shares between the ttnee original associates was confirmed in the most 
explicit manner. The reconciliation thus effected among the j>artios answered 
the temporary purpose of enabling them to go forward in concert in the expe¬ 
dition. But it was only a thin scar that had healed over the wound, which, 
deep and rankling witliin, waited only fresh cause of irritation to break out 
with a virulence more fatal than ever.*' 

No time was now lost in preparing for the voyage. It found little encourage¬ 
ment, however, among the colonists of PananiA, who ivofe too familiar witli 
the sufferings on the former expeditions to care to undertake another, even 
with the ridfi bribe that was held out to allure them. A few of the old com- 

S werc content to follow out the adventure to its close; and some ad- 
nal stragglers were collected from the province of Nicaragua,—a shoot, it 
may be jromarkeil, ftom the colony of PanauiA But Pizarro made slender 


was 


_ men, with twen^-seven horses 
with three vessels, two of them of 


generally, was on a much better footing, tlian 
number aid not exceed one hundred and eighty 
for the cavalry. He had provided hiinselt witl 

a good size, to take the pl^ of those*^hich he had been compelled to leave 
on the opposite side of tne Isthmus at Nombre de Dios; an armament small 
for the conquest of an empire, and far short of that prescribed by the Capitu¬ 
lation with the crown. With this the intrepid chief proposed to commence 
c^erations, trusting to his own successes, and the exertions of Almagro, who 
was to remain behind for the present, to mustm* reinforcements.'* 

' On St. John the Evangelist’s day, the banners of the company axld the 
royal standard were consecrated in the cathedral church of PanamA; a sermon 
was preached before the little army bJAFray Juan de Varg^ one of the 
Dommicons selected by the government for the Peruvian mission; and moss 
was performed, and the sacrament administered to every soldier previous tb 

Pedro Pliarro, Desenb^ y Cottq., Md.— 

KAbarrev Aelaclon sumatia* Hs.-^Maiitesmon, 

Aonalea, MS.* alto ] ftas.^RaMUdon del primer 
Bcscub., HS.—Zarate, Gonq. del Peru, IJb. 1, 

. CSP< a—Oviedo, Hiet. de 1 mI ndlM, MS^ Parte 
^llb. 8, cap. 1.—There seeias to bare been 
HtHe good wlU, at bottom, between any of 
donA^atea; for Father liuque wrote to 
both of Ma pinners had repaid 
his services with tsgradtude t Padre Luque, 



maxto." Ibid., ioo. elt. 

The numerical oatirastep differ, ae uml. 
I conform to the st^sment of l^taryo'e mere- 
tary, Xerce, Couq. 4^Peru, ap. Uacoia, tom. 
Ul. p. 1S2. w 
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his enprfigin^? in the crusade against the infidel.^® Having thus solemnly 
invoked the blinsit^ of Heaven on the enterprise^ Pizarro and his followers 
went on hoard their vessels, which rode at ancnor in the Bay of Panam&» and 
early in Januaryi 1531, sallied forth on his third ahd last expedition for the 
conquest of Peru. = 

It was his intention to steer direct for Tuinhoz, which held out so magnin- 
cent a show ot treasure on his former voyage. But he^-winds and ourrento, 
as usual, baffled his purpose, and after a run of thirteen days, much shorter 
than the period formdi|||y required for the same distance, his little squ^ron 
came to anchor in the Bay of St. Matthew, about one degree nortn; and 
Pizarro, after consulting with his offh^ers, resolved to disembark his forces and 
advance along the coast, while the vessels held their course at a convenient 
ilistance from tlio shore. 

Tne march of the troops was severe and painful in the extreme; for the 
road was constantly intersected by streams, which, swollen by the winter rains, 
widened at their mouths into spacious estuaries. Pizairo, who had some 
pieviouB knowledge of the country, acted as guide as well as commander of the 
expedition. lie was over reodv to give aid where it was neeiled, encouraging 
his followers to ford or swim tlie torrents as they best could, and cheering the 
desponding by bis own bufiyant and courageous spirit. 

At length they i cached a thick-settled hamlet, or natlier town, in the pio- 
vmceof Coaquo. The Spaniaids uisheil on the place, and the inhabitants, 
without ottering resistance, fled iu teiror to the neighlxmring foieats, leaving 
their effects-of much gi eater \alno than had been anticipated—in the 
hands of the invaders. “ \Ve fell on them, word in hand,” says one of the 
Conquerors, witli t^orciQiiaivet^; “for if wi had advised the Indians of our 
approach we sliould pevei have found there such store of gold and precious 
stones.”’* The natives, however, according to another authority, stayed 
yoluntarily; ^‘for, as they had done no hann to the white men, they flattered 
themselves none would be offered to them, but that there would be only an 
interchange of good offices jvith the strangers,” ** —an expectation found^ it 
may be^ on the good cliaracter which the Spaniards had established for them¬ 
selves on their preceding visit, but one in which the simple people now found 
themselves most unpleasantly deceived. 

Bushing into the deserted dwellings, the invaders found there, besides stufis 

* ’ Veir fomished coiiditioin a large 



many predous stones; for this was the region of the esnieralaasy or emeralds, 
where that valuable gem was most abundant. One of these jewels, that felt 
into the hands of Pi^rro in this neighbourhood, was as laige as a pigeon’s 



£1 qoal havlendo heebo bendedr en la 
Iffl^a Us bsu^leras i estandarte feal 
<lta da San Juan Evangelista do dlcho aAo do 
lasd, i qoa tpdos los Boldadoa oonUOaaen i 
cofflulinsen on el oonvento do JSTueBtraSefiora 
de U Horced, dU da los Inocentes en U mlsa 
cantada quo se celfbrd ooq tbda solemnidad i 
sermon qno predlod el P. Presentao Fr. Juan 
da Vaigaa imo de los a.ioligloao8 quo en cum- 
pUmientQ do U obedienda de aus preladoa 1 
orden del Enperador pasaban k la conqulsta. ’* 
Eaharro, Soiaciob oomartsv MS. 

** Paol UegadoB d ^e pueblo de Coaqne 


dieron de suplto sin saTello la gente del por- 
quo si estuvieran avisadoa. No se tomara U 
conUdad do oro y eemeraldas quo en el so tcK 
maron.** Pedro^nmrro, Descub. y Gonq.. MS. 

Herrera, Hist, general, dee. 4, lib* 7, 
cap. 9. 

Kclaelon del primer Descub.f MS.—Za¬ 
rate, Oonq. del Peni, Ub. l, cap# 4.#—A lo 
quo sc ba entendido On Ua e^aorildas ovo 
gran bleiTo y toipedad en alguoaO Fononaa 
no coDoeceUu. Annqne quleren doetr 
nue abninos quo Usoonoscloron Usguardaron. 
l\ro ffinolmente mneboe vbUfoa esmeraldgq 
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■were led to this extraonlinary proceeding, it is said, by one of the Dominicf^n 
missionaries, Fray Reginaldo de 1‘edraza, wlio assured them that this was the 
way to prove the true emerald, wliich could not be broken. It was observed 
that the good father did not subject his own jewels to this wise experiment; 
but, as the stones, in consequence of it, fell in value, being regarded merely 
as coloured glass, he carried back a considerable store of them to Panam^.*' 

The gold and silver ornaments rifleil from the dwellings were brought 
together and dcpositeil in a common heap; when a fiWi was deducted for the 
crown, and Pizarro distributed the remainder in due proportions among the 
officers and privates of his company. This was the usage invariably observed 
on the like occasions throughout the Conquest. Tlie invaders had embarked 
in a common adventure. Their interest was common, and to have allowed 
every one to plunder on his own account would only have led to insubordina¬ 
tion and perpetual broils. All were required, therefore, on pain of deatli, to 
contribute whatever they obtained, whether by Imrgain or by rapine, to the 
general stock; and all were too much interested in the execution of the 
penalty to allow the unhappy culprit who violated the law any chance of 
escape.** 

Pizarro, with his usual policy, sent back to Panamii. a large quantity of the 
gold, no less than twenty thousand caatellanos in value, in the belief that the 
sight of so much treasure, thus sijeedily acquired, would settle the doubts of 
the wavering, and decide them on joining his baiiner.*^ He judged right. As 
one of the Coiumerors piously expresses it, “ It pleased tne Lord that we 
should fall in with the town of Coaqiie, that the ricnes of the land might find 
credit with the people, and that they should Hock to it.” 

Pizarro, having refreshed his men, continued liis march along the coast, but 
no longer accompanied by his vessels, which had returned for recruits to 
Panama. The road, as he advanced, was checkered with strips of .sandy 
waste, wiiich, drifted about by the winds, blinded the soldiers, and afforded 
only treacherous footing for man and beast. The glare was intense : and the 
rays of a vertical sun beat fiercely on the iron mail and tbe thick quUted 
doublets of cotton, till the fainting troops Were almost suii'ocated with the 
heat. To add to their distresses, a strange epidemic broke out in the little 
army. It took the form of ulcers, or ratlier hideous warts of great size, which 
covered the body, and when lanced, .^s was the case witli some, discharged 
such a quantity of blood as proved fatal to the sufferer. Several died of this 
frightful disorder, which w^as so sudden in its attack, and attended with such 
prostration of strength, that those who lay down well at night wore unable to 


de mucho valor; vnos Us provavan on yun- 
«iucs, dandolas con inartlllos, (Hzioudo que si 
hera esmeralda no se quebraria; otros las dc- 
preciaban, diziendo (^ue era vidriu.** Pedro 
Pizarro, Doscub. y. Conq., MS. 

Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS,— 
Herrera, HUt. general, doc. 4, lib. 7, cap. 9. 

•« Los Kspafioles las rrecoxeron y jnnta« 
ron el oro y plata poniue asl esta\ra man- 
dado y hordenado sopena de la vida el que 
otra cossa blziese, porque todbs lo avian lU 
traor d monton para qiie do alii el governador 
lo rrc’partlcse, datuio d cada uno confFormo d 
eu persona y mcritos de servicios; y csta 
horden sc gtiardo cn toda esta fcierra en la ron- 
qnUta della, y al qne se Ic ballara oro o pUta 
escondido murlcra por y desto medio na- 
diu '*fcorj<UIlo.** IVdrg fl/arro, De^cub. y 


Oonq., MS. 

The booty was great indeed, If, aa Pedro 
Phnrro, one of t'ao Conquerors present, says, 
it amounted in value to 200,000 gold costcl- 
ianoB: **Aqui so Uallo xuucha cbaqulra do 
oro y de [data, muchas coronas hechas de oro 
d mariera dc importales, y otrasmuebaspiezas 
on quo sc avaleo inontar mas dedezlentos mill 
Castellanos.*' (Descub. y Conq., MS.) Na- 
faarro, Mqntesliiaa, and Herrera content them* 
selvOH with r ating that ho sent back 20,000 
Castellanos In tho vessels to Panamd. 

<( Fueron a dar on vn pueblo que se dezia 
Coaque que fuo uuestro SeAor servldo tapasen 
con (d, porque con lo que en el se hallo so 
acredito la tlerra y vino gente a clla.'* Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
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lift their hands to tlie hcatjs in the niorninjjr.®* The epidemic, which made 
its first appearance during this invasion, and which did not long survive it, 
spread over the country, sparing neither native nor white man.** It was one 
01 those plagues from the vial of wrath, which the destroying angel, who 
follows in the path of the concj[ucror, pours out on the devoted nations. 

The Spaniards rarely experienced on their march either resistance or annoy¬ 
ance fvoni the inhabitants, who, instructed by the example of Ooaque, Am 
with their effects into the woods and neighbouring mountains. No one Came 
out to welcome the strangers and offer the rites of hospitality, as on thfeir last 
visit to the land. For the white men were no longer regarded as good beings 
that liad come from heaven, but as ruthless destroyers, who, invulnerable to 
the assaults of the Indians, were borne along on4he backs of fierce animals, 
swifter than the wind, with weapons in their hands that scattered fire* and 
desolation as they went. Such were the stories now circulated of the invaders, 
which, preceding them everywhere on their march, closed the hearts, if not 
the doors, of the natives against them. Exhausted by the fatigue oi travel 
and by disease, and grievously disappointed at the poverty of the land, which 
now offered no compensation for their toils, the solaicrs of Pizarro cursed the 
hour in which they nad enlisted under his standard, and the men of Nicaragua 
in particular, says the old chronicler, calling to mind their pleasant quarters 
in thoir luxurious land, sighed only to return to their Mahomelan paradise.** 

At this juncture the army was gladdened by the sight of a vessel from 
PanamS., which brought sumo supplies, together witli the royal treasurer, the 
veedor or inspector, the comptroller, and other high officers appointed by the 
crown to attend the expedition. TJiey bed been left in Spain by Pizarro, in 
consequence of his abrupt departure from ‘/le country; and the Council of the 
Indies, on learning the circumstance, had sent instructions to Panama to pre¬ 
vent the sailing of his squadron from that port. But the Spanish government, 
with more wisdom, countermanded the order, only rocjinring the functionaries 
to quicken their own departure and take their place without loss of time in the 
expedition. 

The Spaniards in their march along the coast had now advanced as far as 
Puerto Vimo. Here they w'ero soon after joined by another small reinforce¬ 
ment of about thirty men, under an officer named Benalcazar, who subse- 
qiiently rose to high distinction in this service. Many of the followers of 
Pizarro would now have halted at tins spot and established a colony there. 
But that chief thought more of conquering than of colonizing, at least for the 
present; and he proposed, as his first step, to get possession of Tuinbez, which 
he regarded as the gate of the Peruvian empire. Continuing his march, there¬ 
fore, to the shores of what is now called the Gulf of Guayacpiil, he arrived oft’ 
the little island of Pnn&, lying at no great distance from the Bay of Tuml'ez. 
This island, he thought, would affbi'd Jiim a convenient place to encamp until 
he was pre^red to make his descent on the Indian city. 

The ois^ositions of the islanders seemed to favour his purpose. He had not 
been long in their neighbourhood before a deputation of the natives, with their 
caci^e at their head, crossed over in their balsas to the main land to welcome 
the Spaniards to their residence. But the Indian interpreters of Tumbez, 

Kaliaito, itelaclon gumarla,'MS.—Pedro luabnma que hera Nicarag\ia y ballaron la 
Pizarro, D^ub. y Oonq., MS.—MontesiaoH, lAlaalzadayfaltadecomidasylu mayor parte 
Annalefl, MS., afto t 030 . de la gente enffcima y uo uro ni plata como 

Garcilasao, Com. Beal., Parte 2, lib. 1, atras avian balludo, algunos y todos se bolga- 
cap. 15. ran de vulvcr tie adonde avlau venldo.*' Pedro 

Atlnque ellos no ningnno por aver ve- Pizarro, Descub. y Co&q., MS. 
nido,' porquQ come avian desado el parulso de 
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who had returned with Pizarro from Spain, and continued with the camp, put 
their master on his ^rd against the m^itated treadimy of the ieknom, 
w|iom they accused of designmg to destroy the Spaniards by cutting the ropes 
that held together the floats and leaving those upon Uieui to Miish in the 
waters. Yet the cacique, when charged by Pizarro with this perfloious scheme, 
denied it with such an air of conscious innocence that the Spanish commander 
trusted himself and his followers, without farther hesitation, to his conveyance) 
and was transported in safety to the shores of PunfL 
Here he was received in a nospitable manner, and his troops were provided 
with comfortable quarters. Well satisfied with his present position, Pizarro 
resolved to occupy it until the violence of the rainy season was past, when the 
arrival of the reinforcements he expected.would put him in better condition 
for inarching into the county of the Inca. 

The island, which lies in the mouth of the river of Guayaquil, and is about 
eight leagues in length by four in breadth at the widest mrt, was at that time 
liartially covered with a noble growth of timber. But alarge portion of it was 
subjected to cultivation, and bloomed with plantations of cacao, of the sweet 
potato, and tlie diilerent products of a tropical clime, evincing agricultural 
knowledge as well as indust^ in the population. They were a warlike rpee, 
but had received from vheir Peruvian foes the appellation of perfidious.” It 
was the brand fastened by the Roman historians on their Gartlu^iniaii 
eneipies,—with perhaps no better rea.son. The bold and independent islanders 
opposed a stubborn resistance to the arqis of the Incas; and, though they hod 
finally yielded, they had been ever since at feud, and often in deadly hostility, 
ivith their nei^bours of Tumbcf . 

The latter no sooner heaid of Pizarro’s arrival on the island than, trusihig 
probably to their former friendly relations with him, they came over in some 
number to Uie Spanish quarters. The presence of their detested rivals was 
by no means grateful to the jealous inhabitants of Pun&, and the prolonged 
residence of the white men on their island could not be otherwise than burtfom 
some. In their outward demeanour they still maintained the same show of 
amity; but Pizarro’s interpreters again put him on his guard against the 
proverbial perfidy of their hosts. With his suspicions thus roused, the Spanish 
commander was informed that a number of the chiefs had met together to 
deliberate on a plan of insurrection. Not caring to wait for the springing pf 
the mine, he surrounded tlie place of meeting frith his soldiers and made 
prisoners of the suspected chieftains. According to one author!^, they con¬ 
fessed their guilt.** This is by no means certain. Nor is it cerlam that they 
meditated an insurrection. Yet the fact is not improbable in itself } thopgh 
it derives little additional probability from the assertion of the hostile inter¬ 
preters. It is certain, however, that Pizarro was satisfied Of the existence of 
a conspiracy; and, without further hesitation, he abandoned his wretched 
prisoners, ten or twelve in number, to the tender mercies of their rivals of 
Tumbez, who instantly massacred them before his eyes.** 

Maddened by this outrage, the people of Pun4 sprang to arms, hnd threw 
themselves at once, wit' 
the Spanish camp. T' 

th^ mustered sev^al tnousano warriors, uut the inorevief(;iSive ooqa or anqs 
a discipline ,were on the side of their antagmiiste; and, lU tm Indians 

quando alls paSaasen, las dio slgnnoB prlnct- 
palaa los qflaleS elloa matavan an presandade 
los espafiolaa, eon«Mlolas las cavetas por el 
cogota." PddrQPtksnojPeacub. yOanq.iMS. 



an 


Xerez, Conq. del Feni, ap. Barcta, tom. 
ill. p. 18 ;^ 

•* “Y el maiquca don FnnelBco Plsanro, 
por tanellos por snnsoii ^eatnvleaen de paz 
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flushed forirard ia a confused mass to the assault, the Castillant coolly received 
them on their lotin pikes or swept them down by the volleye of their musketry. 
Their ill-protected bodies were easily cut to pieces by the sharp sword of the 
Spaniard; and Hernando Pizarro, putting himself at the head of the* cavalry, 
charged boldly info the midst and scattered them far and wide over the field, 
until, panic-strucltby the terrible array of steel-clad horsemen and the stunning 
reports and the flash of fire-arms, the fugitives sought shdter in the depths of 
their forests. Yet the victory was owing, in some degree, at least,—if we may 
credit the Conquerors,—to the interposition of Heaven; for St. Michael and 
his legions were seen high in the air above the combatants, contending with 
the arch-enemy of man and cheering on the Christians by their example! ** 
Not more tlian three or four Spaniards fell in the fight; but many were 
wounded, and among them Hernando Pizarro, who received a severe Injuiy 
in tile leg from a javelin. Nor did the war end here; for the implacable 
islanders, taking advantage of the cover of night, or of any reinissness on the 
part of the invjiders, were ever ready to steal out of their fastn&sses and spring 
oil their enemy’s camp, while, by cutting oft* liis straggling parties and 
destroying his provisions, they kept liim in perpetual alarm. 

In this uncomfortable situation, the Spanish commander was gladdened by 
the apjicarance of two vessels uiF the island. They brought a reinforcement 
consisting of a hundred volunteers, besides horses for the cavalry. It was 
codimaiuled by Hernando do Soto, a captain afterwards famous as tho dis- 
covei’er of the Mississippi, which still rolls its majestic Current over tho place 
of his burial,—a fitting monument for his reiualiis, as it i.s of his renown.*’ 
This reinforcement was most welcome to Pizarro, who had been long dis- 
contelnted with his position on an island, wht i e he found nothing to compensate 
the life of unintennittiug hostility whidi he was compelled to lead. With 
these recruits he felt himself in sufficient strength to cinss over to the con¬ 
tinent and resume militaiy operations on the proper theatre for discovery and 
conquest. From the Indians of Tumbez. lie learned that the country had 
b^u for some time distracted by a civil war between two sons of the late 
monarch, competitors for the throne. This intelligence he re^rded as of the 
utmost importance, for lie remembered the use which Cortes had made of 
similar dissensions among the tribes of Analuiac. Indeed, Pizarro seems to 
hate had the example of his great predecessor before his eyes on more occa¬ 
sions than this. But he fell far short of his model; for, notwithstanchug the 
restraint he sometimes put upon himself, his coarser nature and more ferocious 
temiier Often betiayed him into acts most repugnant to sound policy, which 
would never have b^n countenanced by the Conqueror of Mexico. 


Tbe city cf 3An Migaol xvaa so namfHi by 
Piiarro to commetnorate tbe event; and the 
existence of Ancb a pity may be considered by 
jotte as eetabitebing tbe truth of the miracle. 
—£n U batftlla de pmdt vleron xnuebos. ya 
de los Indios, ya de losa nuQstroSi (luc habia cn 
et aire etros dos campos, uuo iipaudUtsdo 
poVfelJkKU^JSel Su Migitel cou espiula yro- 
delfL y otTQ 1^ Liosber y su9 eecuaoea^ mas 
apenefc euotmn Ibe ^telUnoe la vlctocia 
himifoa Ida dtablos, y ibnnsndo no gran t 9 r* 
veUiuo de Vlentd se oycron en cl aire Unas 
(fiTlbles voces Yenclstenos I Mi¬ 


guel vcnclstenos I Be t^ul tomd Dn Francisco 
risarro tanta devocion al sto JVrcangel, (lau 
piatnctidllamar la primers cludad que fun- 
dase de su nombre; cntnpllolo asi como ^ ere- 
moe adelanto/’ Montesinos, Annaiee, MS., 
aAol5dO. 

Iho transactions in Pun& aie given at 
more or loss length by Nsliairo, Rclatloa 
sumoriAf M&’-'Oonq. I Fob. del Flni» 

Petlro PLzarrOi, Bescab. y Cooq., MS.—Monte- 
alnos, AnnaTeSt MS*, ubi supra.—Kelactpo del 
primer Bescub, MS.—Xef^ Con^ 4^ t^ru, 
ap. Barela, tom. lU. pp. 182, 183* 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PER0 AT THE TIME OP THE CONQUEST—RE ION OP IlUAYNA OAPAC—-THE INOA 
RKOTHEUS'—CONTEST FOR THE EMPIRE—TRIUMPH AND CRUELTIES OF 
ATAIIUALLPA. 

Before accompanying the march of Pizarro and his followers into the country 
of the Incas, it is necessary to make the reader acquainted with the critical 
situation of the kingdom at that time. Fhr the Sf^aniards arrived ju.-<t at the 
consummation of an importiint revolution,—a crisis most favourable to their 
views of conquest, and one, indeed, but for which the conquest, with such a 
handful of soldiers, could never have been achieved 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century died Tupac Inca Yupanqui, one 
of the most renowned of the “Children of the yiin," who, carrying the Peru¬ 
vian arms across the burning sands of Atacama, penetrated to the remote 
borders of Cliili, while in the opposite direction he enlarged the limits of the 
empire by the acquisition of the southern provinces of Quito, The war in this 
quarter was conducted by his sou Iluayna Capac, who succeeded his father on 
tlie throne, and fully equalled him in military daring and in capacity for 
government. 

Under this prince, the whole of the powerful state of Quito, which rivalled 
that of Peru itself in wealth and refinement, was brought under the sceptre of 
the Incas; whose empire u'ceived by this conquest the most important acces- 
.sion yet made to it since the foundation of the dynasty of Manco Capac. The 
remaining days of tlio victorious monarch were passed in reducing the inde¬ 
pendent tribes on tha remote limits of his territory, and, still more, in 
cementing his comjuests by the introduction of the Peruvian polity. He was 
actively engaged in completing the great works of his father, especially the 
high-roads which led from Quito to the capital. He porfectoil the establish¬ 
ment of posts, took great pains to introduce the Quichua dialect throughout 
the ermire, promoted a better system of agriculture, and, in fine, encouraged 
the different branches of domestic industry and the various enlightened plans 
of his predecessors for the improvemeift of his people. Under his sway the 
Peruvian monarchy reached its most palmy state; and under both him and 
his illustrious father it was advancing with such rapid strides in the march of 
civilization as would soon have carried it to a level with the more refined 
despotisms of Asia, furnishing the world, perhaps, with higher evidence of the 
capabilities of the American Indian than is elsewhere to be found on the great 
Western continent. But other and gloomier destinies wxre in reserve for the 
In^an faces. 

The first arrival of the white men on the South American shores of the 
Pacific was about ten years before the death of Huayna Capac, when Balboa 
crossed the Oulf of St. Michael and obtained the first clear report of the 
empire of the Incas. Whether tidings of these adventurers reached the Indian 
monarch’s ears is doubt&I. There is no doubt, however, that he obtained the 
news of the first e:^editiou under Pizarro and Almagi’o, when the latter com- 
niander penetrated as far as the Rio de San Juan, about the fourth d^ee 
north. Wie accounts which he received made a strong impression on the mind 
of Huayna Capac. He discerned in the formidable prowess and weapons of 
the invaders proqfs of a civilization far superior to that of his own people. 
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He intimated his apprehension tLat they would return, and tiiat at some day, 
not &r ^stant perhaps, the throne of the Incas uii^ht be shakeji by these 
8tra)igers eiidowed witli such iiicomprehensible powers.* To the vulgar eye, 
it was a little speck on the verge of the hori/on; but tluit of the sagacious 
monarch seemed to descry in it the dark thundcr-cloud that was to spread 
wider and wider till it burst in fury on his nation. 

There is some ground for believing thus much, t But other accounts which 
have obtained a popular currency, not content with this, connect the first 
tidings of the white men with predictions Jong extant in the country, and with 
supernatural appearances whicli filled the hearts of the whole nation with dis¬ 
may. Comets were seen tiaining athwart the heavens. Earthquakes shook 
the land; the moon was girdled with rings of fire of many colours; a thunder¬ 
bolt fell on one of the royal palaces and consumed it to ashes; and an eagle, 
chased by several hawks, was seen, screaming in the air, to hover above the 
great square of Cuzco, when, pierced by the talons of his tormentors, the king 
of birds fell lifeless in the presence of many of the Inca nobles, who read in 
this an augury of their own destruction. Iluayna Capac himself, calling his 
great officers around him, as he found he was drawing near his end, annomiced 
the subversion of liis envpiro by the race of white and bearded strangers, as the 
consummation predicted by the oracles after the reign of the twelfth Inca, and 
ho enjoined it on his vassals not to resist the decrees of Heaven, but to yield 
obedience to its juessengers.® 

Such is the report of the ijnpressions made by the appearance of the Span¬ 
iards in the country, reminding one of the similar feelings of auperstitiouKi 
terror occasioned by their appearance in Mexico, But the traditions of the 
latter land lest on much higlier authouty than those of the Peruvians, which, 
imsupported by contemporary testimony, rest almost wholly on the naked 
aasertion of one of their own nation, who thouglit to find, doubtless, in the 
inevitable decrees of Heaven, the best apology for the supineness of his 
countrymen. 

It is not improbable that rumours of the advent of a strange and mysterious 
race should liave spread gradually among the Indian tribes along tho great 
table-land of the Cordilleras, and sfioiild have shaken the hearts of tne stoutest 
warriors with feelings of unaefined dread, as of some impending calamity. In 
this state of mind, it was natural that physical convulsions, to which that 
volcanic country is peculiarly subject, should have made an unwonted impres¬ 
sion on tlieir minds, and that the phenomena which might have l^een regarded 
only os extraordinary, in the usual scivsons of political security, should now be 
interpreted by tho sui)orstitious soothsayer as the handwriting on the heaven^ 
by wliicli the God of the Incas proclaimed the approaching downhill of their 
enmire. 

Huayiia Capac had, as usual with the Peruvian princeSj a multitude of coii- 
ciibiues, by whom he left a numerous posterity. The heir to the crown, the 
son of Ills lawful wife and sister, ivas named lluascar.^ At the period of the 


' 8armi«nto, iin honest autborit 7 , tells uk 
he had this ftom some of the Isca lords who 
heard it. llelacloa, MS.« cap. 65. 

‘ A. minute roUclon of tlieac supernatural 
occurrences is given by the Inca Oarcilasso do 
U Vega (Cow.^KeaK, Parte 1, lib. 9, 
whoso situation opened to him tho \ery-best 
sources of iiifurmatioii, which is more tliau 
counterbalanced b}” the defects in his own 
character oh an historian*—his childish ere* 
duUly, and his desire to magnify and mystify 


evcr>'thlng relating to his own order, and* 
indeed, bis nation. Ills work is the eouico of 
most of tlie fads—and the falselioods-^-ttuit 
have obtained circulation in respect to the 
ancient i^eruvians. Unfortunately* at this 
distoDco of time it is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other. 

ihmscar, in tlie Quiebua dialect, signifies 
“ a cble.” The reason of its l>eiog given to 
tho heir-apparent Is renarkablo. Iluayna 
Capac celebrated the biHb of the prince by a 
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history at which we are now arrived, he was about tldrty years of age. Next 
to the heir-apparent, by another wife, a cousin of the monarch’s, came Manco 
Capac, a youne prince who will occupy an important place in cur subsequent 
storv. l5ut the best-beloved of the Inca’s children was Atahuallpa. His 
mother was the daughter of the last Sq/ri of Quito, who had died of grief, it 
was said, not long after the subversion of his kingdom Huayi^a Oapao. 
The princess was beautiful^ and the Inca, whether to gratify his passion, or, 
as the Peruvians say, wilhng to make amends for the ruin of her parents, 
received her among nis concubines. The historians of Quito assert that sho 
wastfhis lawful wife; but this dignity, according to the usages of the empire, 
was reserved for maidens of the Inca blood. 

The latter years of Huayna Capac were passed in his new kingdom of Quito. 
Atahuallpa vfas accordingly brought up under his own eye, accoms|knicd min, 
while in his tender years, in his campaigns, sl^t in the same tent with his 
royal father, and ate from the same plate.* The vivacity of the boy, his 
comuge and generous nature, won the aflcctions of the old monarch to such a 
ilegree that he resolved to depart from the established nsiiges of the realm and 
flivido his empire between liini niul hi.s elder brother Tluascar, On his death- 
l)od ho called the great officer)^ of the crown around him, and declared it to fic 
his will that the ancient kingdom of Quito should pass to Atahuall 2 >a, who 
might be consideicd as having a natural claim on it, as the dominion of his 
nnc(‘8tors. The rest of the empire he settled on Huascar; and he enjoined it 
on the two brothers to acquiesce in this arrangement and to live in amity 
with each other. This was the last act of the ]mr6ic monarch ; doubtless tlie 
most impolitic of his whole life. With his dying breath ho subverted the fun¬ 
damental laws of the cnipiie; and, while lie recommended bunnony between 
the successors to his authority, he loft in this very division of it the seeds of 
inevitable discord.* 

His death took pla(*e, as seems probable, at the dote of 1525, not quite 
soven years before Pi/arro’s arrival at Pun&.® The tidings of his decease 
spread sorrow and consternation throughout tlie land ; for, though stern and 
even inexorable to the rebel and the long-resisting foe, he was a brave and 
magnanimous monarch, and legislated with the enlt^ed Views of a prince who 
regarded every part of his dominions as equally his concern. The people of 
Quito, flatter^ by the proofs which he^hau given of preference for them by 


festival, in which he Introduced a masslvo 
gold chain. for the nobles to bold in their 
^nda aa they performed their national dances. 
The chain was seven hundred feet in length, 
and the links nearly as big round os a man's 
wrist { (See Zarate, Conq. del Bern, lib. l, 
cap. 14.-*GarcUa8BO, Com. Real., Parte 1, lib. 
9, cap. 1.) Th^ latter writer bad tlie par¬ 
ticulars, he tells us, from Lis old Inca uncle, 
~who seems to have dealt largely In the mar¬ 
vellous; not toQ largely for m audience, 
however, as the story has been circulated * 
without a scrapie most of the CasUUaa 
writers both of that and of the succeeding 
age. 

* ‘‘Atabalipa era bien qulsto de los Capi- 
tanes viejos de su Padre y dS*los feoldados, 
porquo andubo en la guerra en sti nifioz y 
pofhtto 41 en vlda le mostrd taoto amor que 
no & d^ba coiner otra cosa qos lo que 41 le 
daha de en plato.'* Sannlento, Belaeion. MS., 
cap. dd. 

* Ovfedoi Hist* de lu Undlimi MS., Parte 1, 


lib. 8, cap. 9.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, 
cap. 12.-^$armientc, Uelaclon, MS., cap. B5.-» 
Xcroz, Conq. del Pent, ap. Barela, tom* lit. p. 
201 . 

** The precise date of this event, though so 
near the time of the Conquest, is midter of 
doubt. Balboa, a contemporary with the C<m- 

?uerors, and who wrote at Quito, where the 
Dca died, fixes it at 1626. (Hlat. du Nrou, 
chap. 14.) Velasco, another inhabitairt of the 
same place, after an investlgattoa nf 4he 
dififerent accounts, comes totbiiilke oonclufion. 
(Hist, de Quito, tom. i. p. 2d2.) 'pr. Robert¬ 
son, after telling us that Sneyna Chpsndled 
in 1529, make again of this event as having 
happene<Ain 1627. (Conf* America, vol. iii. 
pp. 25,381.) Any one who has been bewil¬ 
dered by Uio chrofioiogloal snorl of the ancient 
chronicles will not pe afirpriied at meeting 
occasionally'Wi^ such Incrnttistencfes id a 
writer who is obliged to foke theip m bill 
guides. 
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his i^rmanent residence in that country and'his embeHishnientof their capitaly 
maniieated u^eig^ed sorrow at his loss; and his sabiects at Cuzco, proud ot 
the g[lory which his arms and his abilities had securedmr his native landy held 
him m no less admiration; * while the more thoug^^I and the more timid, in 
both countries, looked with apprehension to the^ture, when the sceptre of 
the vast empir^ instead of being swayed by an old and experienced hand, was 
to be consigned to rival princes, naturally jealous of one another, and, from 
their age, necessarily exp}sed to the unwholesome influence of crafty and 
ambitious counsellors. The ^ple testified their regret by the unwonted 
honours paid to the memonr of the deceased Inca. His heart was retained in 
Quito, and his body, embalmed after the fashion of the country, Avas trans¬ 
ported to Cuzco,,to take its place in the great temple of the Sun, by the side 
of the remains of his royal ancestors, llis obsequies Avere celebrated with 
sanguinary splendour in noth the capitals of his far-extended empire; and 
several thousand of the imperial concubine^ with numerous pages and officers 
of the palace, are said to nave proved their sorrow, or their superatition, by 
offering up tnoir own lives, that they might accompany their debited lord to 
the bnght mansions of the Sun.** 

For iieariy five years after the death of Huayna Capac, the royal brothers 
reigned, eacn over his allotted portion of the empire, without distrust of one 
auoUier, or, at leasts without collision. It seemed as if the wish of their father 
Avas to he comi^etely realized, and that the tAvo states were to maintain their 
respective integrity and independence as much as if they hod never been united 
into one. Bu^ Avlth the manifold causes for jealousy and discontent, and the 
swarms of courtly sycophants who would find their account in fomenting these 
feelings, it was easy to seo that this ^.anqnil state of things could not long 
endure. Nor would it have endured so long, buc for the more gentle temper 
of Huascar, the only party who had ground for complaint. lie Avas four or 
five years older than nis brotlior, and was possessed of courage not to be 
doubted ; but he was a prince of a generous and easy nature, and perhaps, if 
left to himself, might nave acquiesced in an arrangement wliicn, hovrever 
ut^latable, Avas the will of his deified father. But Atahuallpa avos of a 
different temper. Warlike, ambitious, and daring, he was constantly engaged 
in enterprises for the enlargement of his own territory ; though nis crafty 
policy was scrupulous not to aim at extending his acquisitions in the direcriou 
of his royal brother. His restless spirit, however, exqted some alm*m at the 
court of Ouzco, and Huascar at length sent an envoy to Atahuallpa, to remon¬ 
strate with him on his ambitious enterprises, and to require him to render 
him bopiage for his kingdom of Quito. 

This is oue statement. Other accounts pretend that the immediate cause 
of rupture was a claim instituted by Huascar for the territory of Tumebamba, 
held by 1^ brother its part of his patrimonial inheritance. It matters little 
what was the ostensible ground of collision between persons placed-by oircum- 
stances in so false h position in regard to one another that collision must, at 
Boi^ time pr other, inevitably occur. / 

we commencement, and, indeed, we whole course, of hostilities whidi^soon 
broke out between the rival brothers are stated with irreconcilable and, con- 
siding the period was so near to that of the Spanish invasion with nnac- 

^ Oae oaanct doubt this moTisroh's popn- fiivour that she asked of him " 1 C^. Rea]., 

laiity With the female part of Ills st Paste 1, Ub. S, cap. 7. 

least, |f^ as the htstoriaa of the Incas tells us, * Sarinlento, Reloeton, MS., cap. 65.—Her- 

he waa never known to refUse a woman, of rera, Hist, ^neral, dec. 6, Ub. 3, cap. 17. 

whatever age or degree she might be, any 
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countable discrepancy. By some it is said that in Atahuallpa’s first encounter 
with the troops of Cuzco he was defeated and made prisoner near Tumebamba, 
a favourite residence of his father in the ancient territory of Quito and in the 
district of Cafiaris. From this disaster he recovered by a fortunate escape 
from confinement, when, regaining his capital, he soon found himself at the 
head of a numerous army, led by the most able and experienced captains in 
ttie empire. The liberal mariners of the young Atahuallpa Jiad endeared him 
to thp soldiers, with whom, as we have seen, lie served more than one cam¬ 
paign in his father’s lifetime. These troops were tlie flower of the great army 
of the Inca, and some of them had grown gray in his long military career, 
which had left them at the north, where tliey readily transferred their 
allegiance to the young sovereign of Quito. They were commanded by two 
officers of great consideration, both possessed of large experience in military 
affairs and high in the confidence of tlie latejinca. One of them was namecl 
Quizquiz; the other, wlio was the maternal uncle of Atahuallpa, was called 
Challcuchiina. 

With these practised warriors to guide him, the young monarch put himself 
at the head oi his martial array and directed his march towards the south. 
He had not advanced farther than Ambato, about sixty milevS distant from 
his capital, when he fell in with a numerous host which had been sent against 
him by his brother, under the command of a distin^ished chieftain, of the 
Inca mmily. A bloody battle followed, which lasted the greater part of the 
day; and the theatre of combat was the skirts of the mighty Chiinborazo.® 

The battle ended favourably for Atahuallpa, and the Peruvians were routed 
with great daughter and the loss of their commander. The prince of Quito 
availed liimself of his advantage to push forward his inarch until he arrived 
before the gates of Tumebamba, which city, as well as the whole district of 
Gauaris, though an ancient dependency of Quito, had sided with his rival in 
the contest. Entering the captive city like a conqueror, he put the inhabi¬ 
tants to tlue sword, and razed it with all its stately edifices, some of which 
had been reared by his own father, to the ground. He carried on tlio same 
war of extermination as he marched throiigJi the offending district of Canaris. 
In some places, it is said, bands of children, as well as of older persons, were 
sent out, in melancholy procession, with green branches in their hands, to 

a rccate his wrath; but the vindictive conqueror, deaf to their entreaties, 
.the county waste with fire and swdtd, sparing no man capable of bearing 
arms who fell into his hands,*** 

The fate of Canaris struck terror into the hearts of his enemies, and one 
place after another opened its gates to the; victor, who held on his triumphant 
march towards the Peruvian capital. His .arms experienced a temporary 
check before the island of Puna, whose bold warriors maintained the cause of 


* GardloAso denies that, anythinf? but In* 
filgniflcant ekirmlsbes took place before tltc 
decisive action fought on the plains of Cusco. 
But Sanniento, who gathered his accounts of 
these events, as he tells us, from the actors 
In them, walked over the field of battle at 
Ambato, when the ground was etui covered 
with the bones of the slain : ** Yo h6 pasado 
por csto l^ueblo y vIst/> el b^ar donde 
dicen quo csta Batalla se dl6, y cierto Begun 
bay la osameuta devieron auii dc mc/ir mas 
geate de la quo cuentan.'* Pbelaclon. MS., 
dp, 60 . 

*• ^‘Cnentau muchoBlndioBdquieu yolo ol, 

qae por auausar en ir.i, yiaudaron d uu 


cuadron grande de nifios y d otro de hombreH 
de toda odad, qne saliesen hasta las rlcas andas 
donde vcnla con pn'an pompa, Uevando cn las 
manoR ramoB vcrdcs y oJas depalma, y quo lo 
pidlescn la gracla y amlstad suya para ci 
pueblo, tiln mirar la injqrla pasaos, y quo eii 
tantos clamores se lo suplicaron, y con tanta 
bumildad, que bas^ra qncft>rantar corazoncB 
de pledra; maf poca impreslon bideron en cl 
cruel de Atabalipa, porque dicen que mandd 
d BUS capltancB y gentes que matasen & todos 
aquellos que banian veoloo, lo cual fbdliecho, 
no perdonando slno d algunos nifios y d las 
rougeres Ra 0 adas del Templo.’* Sarmieuto, 
Kelacion, MS., cap. 70. 
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his brother. After some days lost before this place, Atahuallpa left the con¬ 
test to their old enemies, the people of Tiiinbez, who had early given in their 
adhesion to him, while no resumed his march and advanced as far as Caxa- 
malca, about seven dc^ees south. Here he halted with a detachment of the 
army, sending forward the main body under the cbinmand of his two generals, 
with orders to move straight upon Cuzco. He preferred not to trust himself 
forther in the enemy’s country, where a defeat might be fatal. By establish¬ 
ing his quarters at Caxamaica, he would be able to support his generals in 
case of a reverse, or, at worst, to secure his retreat on Quito until he was 
again in condition to renew hostilities. 

The two commanders, advancing by rapid marches, at length crossed the 
Apurimac River, and arrived within a short distance of the Peruvian capital. 
Meanwhil^ Huascar had not been idle. On receiving tidings of the discom¬ 
fiture of his army at Anibato, he made every exertion to raise levies throughout 
the country. By the advice, it is said, of nis priests,—the most incompetent 
advisers in times of diingor,—ho chose to await the approach of the enemy in 
his own cmdtal; and it was not till the latter had arrived within a few 
leones of Cuzco that tlic Inca, taking counsel of the same ghostly monitors, 
sallied forth to give him battle. 

The two annies met on tlie plains of Quipaypan^ in the neighbourhood of 
the Indian metropolis. Their numbers are stated with the usual discrepancy; 
but Atahuallpa’s troops had considerably the advantage in discipline and 
experience, for many of Iluascar’s levies had been drawn hastily together 
from the surrounding country. Both fought, however, with the desperation 
of men who felt that eveiything was a; ^take. It was no longer a contest for 
a province, Imt for tue possession of an empire. Ataliuallpa’s troops, flushed 
with recent success, fought with the confidence of those who relied on their 
superior prowess; while the loyal vassals of the Inca displayed all the self- 
devotion of men who licld their own lives clieap in the service of their master. 

The fight raged with the greatest obstinacy from sunrise to sunset: and 
the ground was covered with lieaps of the dying and the dea^ whose bones 
lay bleaching on the battle-field long after the con([uest by the Spaniards. At 
length, fortune declared in favour of Atahuallpa, or, rather, the usual result 
of superior discipline and military practice followed. The ranks of the Inca 
were thrown into irretricval)lo disorder, and gave way in all directions. The 
conquerors followed close on the heels of the flying, Iluascar himself, among 
the latter, endeavoured to make his escape with about a thousand men who 
• remained round his person. But the royal fugitive was discovered before he 
had left the field; his little party wm enveloped by clouds of the enemy, and 
nearly every one of the devoted band penshed in defence of thoir Inc^ 
Huascar was made prisoner, and the victorious chiefs marched at once on his 
capital, which they occupied in the name of their sovereign. “ 

These events occurredfin the spring of 1532, a few months before the land¬ 
ing of the Spaniards. The tidings of the success of his arms and the capture 
of his unfoitiuiate brother reached Atahuallpa at Caxaumica. He insUutly 

S Eive orders that Iluascar should be treated with the reject due to his rank, 
ut that he should be removed to the strong fortress of Xauxa and held there 
in strict confinement. His orders did not stop here,—if we are to receive the 
accounts of Qarcilasso de la Vega,'hiniself of the Inca race, and by his mother’s 
side nephew of the great Huayna* Gapac. 

I 

*' Clmdeljcon. Croi\!ca. cip. 77.—Oviodo, ili. p. 202.—Zarate, Conq. del Peiu, lib, l, 
Hut. de las Indlas. MS., Parted. Hb. S, cap. cap. 12.—SarmicTito, Relaclon, MS., cap. 70. 
9.— Xrrc 2 , Conq. del Peru, ai). lUrcia, torn. —PcMlro Plzairo, liescub. y Conq., MS. 
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According to this authority, AtafauaUpa invited the Inca nobles throughout 
the country to assemble at Cuzco, in order to deliberate on the be$l means or 

S ariitioning the empire between him and hifi brother. When they had met in 
\iB capital, they were surrounded by the soldiery of Quito and butchered 
without mercy. The motive for this perfidious act was to exterminate the 
whole of the royal family;, who might each one of them show a better titie to 
the crown than the ille^timate Atahuallpa. But the massacre did not end* 
here. Tlie illegitimate Ofisprin^ like himself, half-brothers of the monster, 
all, in short, who had any of the Inca blood in their veins, were involv^ in it; 
aud, with an appetite for carnage unparalleled in the annals of the Roman 
Empire or of the French Republic, Atahuallpa ordered all the femaleaL,of the 
blood royal, his aunts, nieces, and cousins, to be put to death, and thhtj too, 
with the most refined and lingering tortures. To ^ve greater zefft to his 
revenge, many of the executions took place in the presence of Huascar him¬ 
self, who was thus compelled to witness the butchery of his own wives and 
sisters, while, in the extremity of anguish, they in vam called on him to pro> 
tect them! 

Such is the tale told by the historian of the Incas, and received by him, as 
he assures us, from his mother and uncle, who, being children at the time,, 
were so fortunate as ^o be among the few^ that escaped the massacre of their 
house.** And such is the account repeated by many a Castilian writer since, 
without any symptom of distrust. But n tissue of unprovoked atrocities like 
these is too repugnant to the principles of human nature-^nd, indeed, to 
common sense—to warrant our belief lu them on ordiuniy testimony. 

Tlie annals of semi-civilbed n. rions unhappily show that there nave boeh 

C 'ances of similar attempts to extinguish the whole of a imxious race which 
become the object of a tyrant’s jealousy; though such an attempt is about 
as chimerical as it would be to extirpate any particular species of plant the 
seeds of wliich had been borne on eveiy wind over the country. But, if the 
attemfit to exterminate the Inca race was actually made by Atahualtpa. how 
comes it that so many of the pure descendants of the blood loyal—nearly six 
hundred in number—are admitted by the historian to have beendn existence 
seventy years after the imputed massacre ? Why was the massacre, instead 
of being limited to the legitimate members of the loyal stock, who could show 
a better title to the crown than the usurper, extended to all, however remotely' 
or in whatever way, connected with the race ? Why were aged women and 
young maidens involved in the proscription, and why were they subjected to 
such refined and superfinous tortures, when it is obvious that beings so im¬ 
potent could have done nothing to provoke the jealousy of the tyrant ? Why, 
when so many were sacrificed from some vague apprehension of distant danger, 


GarclUsso, Com Real., PArte 1, lib. 9, 
cap. 36-39.—** A las Mugeree, Hermanas, T^as, 
Sobrinaa. Primaa Hermanaa, y Madrastras de 
Atahuallpa, colgavan de los Arbulee, y de 
maebas Horcaa mat altas quo bicieron: 4 
uoaa colgaron de loa cabellos, & otrae por 
debajo de los bravos, y d otras do otras ina- 
neraa feae, <|uq por la honestidad ae rallau: 
davanleo bus bfiuelos, qhe loe Vaviesen cn 
tortgoB, teniaaloB basta quo se caUn, y bo 
am^avAD.*’ (Ibid., cap. 37.) The variety 
toviore BhowB Bome luvention Id the writer, 
KBfoio probably. In the wrlter^a aticde, the 
Itat Inca, the raconteur of tbe^e Bluebird 
baUMrlsA ^ 

** **Lbs craeldades, quo AtabuaUpa eu loe 


do la Sangre Real hlco. dlrd de Reladon de 
mi Madre, y de un Hermano snfo, qua Be 
llamd Don Fernando Huollpa Tupoo Inca 
Ynpanqul, quo entoncee eran Ml&ot de mcnos 
de ulez Aflos/' OarcilaBBo, Com. Beal., Paito 
1, lib* 9. cap. 14. , 

Th s appears ffoin a petition for certain 
imraunltiea^fbrwarded to Spain In 1603, and 
signed by hundred and Bixty*Beven 
iDdlans of fiie royal Inca race. (Ibid., Parte 
3, lib. 9, cap. 40.5 Oviedo Bays that Huayna 
Capao left a hundred soda and daughters, and 
that most qf them tcere atm attketmefjfhU 
writina: ** Tubo clen hyos T hyaa, t la mayor 
parto oe elloe son vivos.'* Hist, de las Indias, 
Ms., Parte 9, lib. 8, cap. 9. 
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was his rival Huascar, together with his younger brotlier Manco Capac, the 
two men from whom the conqueror had most to fear, suffbred to live f Why, 
in shor^ is the wonderful tale not recorded by others Wore the time of Qarci- 
lasso. And nearer by half a century to the events themselves V 
That Atahualtpa may have been fmilty of excesses, and abused the rights of 
con4ne8t by some natuitoiiB acts ot cruelty, may be readily believed; for no 
tone who calls to mind his treatment of the Caflaris—which liis own apologists 
d6 not affect to deny “—will doubt thot he had a lull measure of the vindictive 
temper which Jielongs to 

Those souls of fire, and Cblldren of the iauu, 

With whom icvenge was virtue.** 

But there is a wide difTerence between this and the monstrous and inost uii* 
provoked atrocities imputed to hinij implying a diabolical nature not to be 
admitted on t?io evidence of an Indian,, partisan, the sworn foe of his house, 
and repeated by Castilian chroniclers, who may naturally seek, by blazoning 
the enormities of Atahuallpa, to hnd some apology for the cruelty of their 
countrymen toivards him. 

The news of the CTeat victory was borne on the Avings of the ivind to Caxa- 
malca; and loud and long w as the rejoicing, not only in the camp of Atahuallpa, 
but in the town and surrounding country; for all now came in, eager to oner 
their congratulations to the victor and do him homaga The prince of Quito 
no longer hesitated to assume the scarlet horlay the d^iadem of the Incas. liis 
triuni^ was complete. He had beaten his enemies on their own ground, had 
taken their capita, bad set his foot on the neck of his rival, and won for him- 
self the ancient sceptre of the Children o* the Sun. But the hour of triumph 
was destiziied to be tha^. of his deepest humiliation. Atahuallpa Avas not one 
of those to whom, in the language of the Grecian bard, “the gods are willing 
to reveal themselves.” ” He had not lead tlie handAvriting on the heavens. 
The small speck Avhich the clear-sighted eye of his father liad discerned on the 
distant verge of the horizon, though little notio^d by Atahuall^ intent on 
the deadly strife with his brother, had now risen high toward the zenith, 
spreading wider and wider, till it wrapi^ed the skies iu darkness and was 
ready to ourst In thunders on the devoted nation. 


I hAVC looked 1 q vaiaforaome confirma* 
tton of thia story In Oviedo, Sarmienio, Xr- 
rez» Cieu do Lcou, Zarate, Pedro Pizanu, 
<Jomara»--aU luliig at the time, aud bavins 
access to the best sOurcon (»r inforiuatlon, and 
all, it pmy be added, disposed to do stern 
justice to the evil qualities of the Indian 
tnonarcb. 

No ono of the apologists of Alabualliia 
goes quite HO far as Father Velasco, wlio, in 
the oveVfloAvlngs of Ills loyalty foi n Quito 


monarch, regards liis massacre of the Caflaris 
as a very fair letrlbutlon for their offences: 
** 6i les auteurs dont je viens do parlor s*6taient 
trouves dans Ioh m^mes circoostonces qu'Ata* 
liuallpa rt avaient eproutO autant d'ofTeiim's 
graves ct do trahisons, Jo »b crolrai jamais 
quMls cuss^utagi autremoiit.*' Hist, do Quito, 
tom. i p. :253. 

“Oii ^apffcd irriHTCffcri Btot ^attfOVTtu ti«p- 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE SPANIARDS LAND AT TUMBEZ—PIZARRU RECONNOITRES THE OOUNTUiT—- 
FOUNDATION OP HAN MIUUED—AIAUCII INTO TUB INTERIOR—EMBASSY 
• FROM THE INCA.—ADVENTURES ON THE MARCH—ARRIVAL AT THE FOOT 
OF THE ANDES, 

1532, 

We left the Spaniards at the island of Punfi, preparing to make thoir descent 
on the neighbouring continent at Tuinboz. This port was but a few leagues 
distant, and Pizarro, with the greater part of liis iollowers, passed over in the 
ships, while a few others were to transport the commander^s baggage and the 
military stores on .some of the Indian balsas. One of the latter vessels which 
first touched the shore was surrounded, and three persons who were on the raft 
were cai vied off by the natives to the adjacent woods and there massacred. 
The Indians then got po.sseKsion of another of the balsas, containing Pizarro^s 
wardrobe; but, as the men who defended it raised loud cries for help, they 
reached the ears of Hernando Pi/arro, who, with a small body of liorso, had 
effected a landing some way farther down the shore, A broad tract of miry 
ground, overflowed at high water, lay between him and the party thus rudely 
assailetl by tiie natives! The tide w’as out, and the bottom was soft and 
dangerous. With little regard to the danger, however, the bold cavalier 
spurred his horse into the slimy depths, and, followed bv his men, with the 
mud up to their saddle-girths, plunged forward into the midst of the marauders, 
who, terrified by the strange apparition of the horsemen, fled precipitately, 
without show of fight, to the neighbouring forests. 

This conduct of the natives at Tiiin])ez is not easy to 1)6 explained, consider¬ 
ing the friendly relations maintained Avith the Spaniards on their preceding 
visit, and lately renewed in the island of Puna. But IMzarro was still more 
astonished, on entering their rown, to find it not only deserted, but, with the 
exception of a fcAv buildings, entirely demolished. Four or five of the most 
substantial private dwellings, the great temple, and the fortress—and these 
greatly damaged, and Avhoily despoiled of their interior decorations—alone 
survived to mark the site of the city and attest its foniier splendour.* The 
scene of dasolation filled the conquerors with dismay; for even the raw 
recruits, who had never visited the coast before, had heard the marvellous 
stories of the golden treasures of Tuniboz, and they had confidently looked 
forward to them as an easy spoil after all their fatigues. But the gold of 
Peru seemed only like a deceitful x>hautoin, which, after beckoning them on 
through toil and danger, vanished the moment they attempted to gmsp it. 

Pizarro despatched a small bofly of troops in pursuit of the fugitives ; and, 
after some slight skirmishing, they got possession of several of the natives, 
and among them, as it chanced, the curaca of the place. When brought 
before the oi>anish commander, he exonerated himself from any share in the 
violence offered to the white men, saying it was done by a laAvless party of his 
people, without his knowicflgo at the time; and V'i expressed his willingness 
to deliver them up to pimisnment, if they could be detected. He explained 

* XwA Cotiq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. dentro yde fuera pintado do grandea pinturas 
ill. p. Aunque lo del templodel vSol ert y ricoa matlzoa dc colorcs, porque Iom bay an 

qulen olloa oduraii era coaa dc ver, porqiio aqnella tierra." Relacfon del primer l)e* 
tenlan groiidPH y todo rl por do acuii., MS. 
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the dilapidated condition of the town by the long wars carried on with the 
fierce tribes of Pun&, who had at len^h succe^ed in getting possession* 
of the place and driving the inhabitants into the neighbouring woods an<l 
mountains. The Inca, to whose cause they were attached, was too much 
occupied ivith his own feuds to protect them against their enemies. 

Whether Pizarro gave any credit to the caciaue’s exculpation of himself 
may be doubted. He dissembled his suspicions, however, and. os the Indian 
lord promised obedience in his own name and tliat of his vassals, the Spanish 
general consented to take no further notice of the affair. He seems now to 
have felt for the first time, in its full force, that it was his policy to gain the 
good will of the people among w hoin he had thrown himself in the face of 
such tremendous odds. It was, perhaps, the excesses of which his men liad 
been guilty in the earlier stages of the expedition that had shaken the con¬ 
fidence of the people of Tumbez and incited them to this treacherous retalia¬ 
tion. 


Pizarro inquired of the natives ivho now, under promise of impunity, came 
into the camp, what had become of his two followers that remained with them 
in the former expedition. The answers they gave were obscure and contra¬ 
dictory. Home said they had died of an epidemic; others, that they had 
perished in the war with Puna: and others intimated that they had lost their 
lives in consequence of some outrage attempted on the Indian women. It. 
was impossible to arrive at tlie truth. The lust account was not the least 

E robabic. But, whatever might be the cause, there was no doubt they liad 

oth perished. 

This intelligence spread an additional ghom over the Spaniards, which was 
not dispelled by the fiaming pictures no\> given by the natives of the riches 
of the land, and of tlie state and nia^ificcncc of the monarch in his distant 
capital among the mounteins. Nor did they credit the authenticity of a scroll 
of paper which Pi/Arro had obtained from an Indian to whom it had been 
delivered by one of the white Jiien left in the country. “ Know, whoever you 
may be,” said the writing, “ that may chance to set foot in this country, that 
it contains more gold and silver than therc is iron in Biscay.” This ijaper, 
when shown to the soldiers, excited only their ridicule, as a device or their 
captain to keep alive their chimerical hopes.* 

Pizarro notv ssiw that it was not politic to protract his stay in his present 
nuarters, where a spirit of disaffection iWild soon creep into the ranks of his 
followers unless their spirits were stimulated by novelty or a life of incessant 
action. Yet he felt deeply anxious to obtain iqore particulars than ho hotl 
hitherto gathered of the actual condition of the Peruvian empire, of its 
strength and resources, of tlic monarch wlio ruled over it, and of nis present 
situation. He was also desirous, before taking any decisive step for pene¬ 
trating the country, to seek out some commodious place for a settlement, 
which might afibrd him the means of a re^ilar communication with the 
colonies, and a place of strength, on which he himself might retreat in case of 
disaster. 

He decided, therefore, to leave part of his company at Tumbez, including 
those who, from the .state of their health, were least able to take the field, and 
with the remainder to make an excursion into the interior and reconnoitre the 
Ijind, before deciding on any plan of operations, lie set out early in May, 
1532, and, keeping iuong the more level regions himself, sent a small dotaca- 


• for llie account of tho traiiHactions in sciib., M8.—llerrera. Hist, generai, dec. 4, 
Tuihbci* hfc I*edro Pizarro, Deacub. yConq., lib. 9, cap.l, 2.— Xorez, Conq. del Peru, ap. 
lifS.—Oviedo, Hist, de laa Indlaa, Ms., Parte Uarcia, tom. iU. p. 18ft. 

3, lib. % cup. 1.—Relacfon del primer IH- 
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ment under the command of Hernando de Soto to explore the skirts of the 
vast sierra. 

He maintained a rigid discipline on the march, commanding his soldiers to 
abstain from all acts of violence, and punishing disobedience in the most 
prompt and resolute manner.* The natives rarely offered resistanoe. When 
they did so, they were soon reduced, and Pizarro, far from adopting vindictive 
nieasilres, was open to the first demonstrations of submission. By this lenient 
and liberal policy he soon acquired a name among tiie inhabitants which 
effaced tlie unfavourable impressions made of him in the earljer part of the 
campaign. The natives, as he marched through the thick-settled hamlets 
whicli sprinkled the level region between the Cordilleras and the ocean, 
M'elcom^ him with rustic hospitality, providing good quarters for his tr^ps, 
and abundant supplies, which cost but little in tlie prolific soil of the tierr<f 
calimte. Everywhere Pizarro made proclamation that he came in the name 
of the Holy Vicar of God and of the sovereign of Spain, requiring the qbedi- 
ence of the inhabitants as true children of the Church and vassals of his lord 
and master. And, as the simple people made no opposition to a formula of 
which they could not comprehend a syllable, they were admitted as good 
subjects of the crown of (Tastile, and their act of homage—or what wAs teftdjly 
interpreted as such—was duly recorded and attested by the notary.* 

At the expiration of some three or four weeks spent in reconnoitring the 
country, Pizarro came to the conclusion that the most eligible site ior bis new 
settlement was in the rich valley of Tangarala, thirty leagues south of Tumbez, 
traversed by more than one stream that opens a communication with the 
ocean. To this spot, accordingly, he ordered the men left at Tumbez to rppair 
at once in their vessels: and no sooner had they arrived than busy prepara¬ 
tions were made for building up the town in a manner suited to tire wants of 
the colony. Timber was procured from the neighbouring woods, stones were 
dragged from their quarries, and edifices*gradually rose, some of whidi made 
pretensions to strength, if not to elegance. Among them were a church, a 
magazine for public stores, a hall of justice, and a fortress, A municipal 
government was organized, consisting of rcgidorcs, alcaldes, ^nd the usual 
civic functionaries. The amacent territory was parcelled out among the resi- 
dent^ and each colonist liad a certain number ot the natives allotted to assist 
him in his labours; for, as Pizarro^s ^cretary remarks, “ it being evident that 
the colonists could not support themselves without the services of the Indians, 
the ecclesiastics and the leaders of the expedition all agreed that a reparti’ 
7)}iento of the natives Avould serve the cause of religion, and tend greatly to 
their spiritual w^elfare, since they would thus have the opportunity of- being 
initiated in the true faith.’’ * 


* ** Bfando el Gobemador por pregoii C so 
mvei^ penae que no le fuese liecfaa luerui ni 
uescorieni#, e que ee lea bicie^e muy buen 
tratamiento por los Espafiolcs 4 bha criadoe.'* 
Oviedo, Hist, de Us Indios, MS., Parte 3 , lib. 
8, cap. 2. 

* ** ^ mandabalea notlficar 0 dar & eiitender 
con laa lenguaa el requolmleato que eu Ma> 
geatad manda qu8 Se lea haga d los ludloa 
ijara traelloa en oonoclml^to de bueatra 
Maota f4 catolfca, y reqalriesdolea con la paz, 
« que obedeacan d la Igleafa CntoUca e Apo- 
ftoiica de Boma, 4 en lo temporal den la 
obedlencU d eu Mageetad 4 d Joe Beyee eui 
Aaecesoree en loa regnos de CtatlUa i de 
Leon; respondicrou que aal lo qiteHan e 

» B 


barUn, guardariun 6 campllriao enterar 
mente; e el Go^ruador los i^bio por tales 
vasalloa do bus MogsBtadea por aqto publico 
do notarlos.'* Oviedo, Hist, dv Ue indlas, 
MS., vbi supra. 

^ Pedro Azarro, Deacidi. y Oonq.* MS.— 
Conq. I Fob. del PIru, da Leon, 

Cronlca, cap. 55.—Bala^oa del prlttUr De- 
Bcub., MS.—'‘Jocqne^yedli^ otn ainda I 
serriclbs da loB KaturaU* no sa podian bo$» 
tener, nl pobUrBe et Pueblo. ... A eau 
cauea, con actierdo da ql Reflgtoeo, i de loa 
OdciaUs, que lea pareclo conVenir eM al 
servlcfo de Dloa, t blen de Iob Haturalot, el 
Gobeniadqr depoaltb los Ceclquee, 1 |ndloa en 
loe Vednbs de ette Pueblo, porque loa atu- 
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Having made these arrangements with such consdentious regard to the 
Tvel&re o1 the benighted heathen, Pizarro gave his infant dty natne of 
Sah Miguel, in aclaiOTtdedgment of thh service rendered him by that saint in 
his batties with the Indians of PunA The site originally oconpied by the 
settlement wi^ afterwards found to be so unhealthy that it was abandoned for 
another on the banks o^ the beautiful Piura, The town is still of some note 
for its manufacturer though dwindled from its ancient importance; but the 
name of 3e>n Miguel de Piura, which it bears, still commemorates the fpunda- 
tion of the first European colony in the empire of the Incas. 

Before guitting the new settlement, Pizarro caused the gold and silver orna¬ 
ments which ho Jiad obtained in different parts of the countiy to be melted 
down into one mass, and a fifth to be deducted for the crown. The remainder, 
wliidi belonged to the troops, he persuaded them tq relinquish for the present, 
under the assurance of being repaid from the first spoils that fell into their 
hands.* With these funds, and other articles collected in the course of the 
campaign, ho sent back the vessels to PananiA The gold was applied to 
paying off the ship-owners and those who had furnished the stores for the 
expemtion. That he should so easily have persuaded his men to resign present 
possessions for a future contingent is proof that the spirit of enterpnse was 
renewed in their bosoms in all its former vigour, and that they looked forward 
With the same buoyant confidence to the results. 

In his late tour of observation the Spanish commander had gathered much 
important intelligence in regard to the state of the kingdom. He had ascer¬ 
tained the result of the struggle between the Inca biuthors, and that the 
victor now lay with his army encamped at the distance of only ten or twelve 
days’ journey from San Miguel. The accounts he heard of the opulence and 
power of that monarch, und of his groat southern capital, penectly corre¬ 
sponded with the general rumours before received, wu contained, therefore, 
something to stagger the confidence, as well as to s^nlate the cupidity, of 
thb invawrs. 

Pizarro would gladly have seen his little army strengthened by reinforce ■ 
ments, however small the amount, and on that account postponed his depar¬ 
ture for several weeks. But no remforcement arrived; and, as be received 
ho further tidings from his associates, he judged that longer delay would 
probably be attended with evils greater tlian those to be encountered on the 
inarch: that discontents would inevitably spring up in a life of inaction, and 
the strength and spirits of the soldier sink under the enervating influence of 
a tropical climate. Yet the force at his command, amounting to less than 
two hundred'soldiers in all, after reserving fifty for the protection of the new 
settlement, seemed but a small one for the conquest of an empire. He plight, 
indeed, instead of marching against the Inca, take a southerly direction 
towards the rich capital of Cuzco. But this would only be to postpone the 
hour of reckoning. For in wliat quarter of the empue could he hope to set 
his foot, where the arm of its master would not reach him'? By such a couiee, 
mbroover. ho would show his own distrust of himself. He would stiajm that 
opinion of his iavinxdble prowess which ho had hitherto endeavoured to Impress 
od tba natives, and which constituted a gi-eat secret of his strength; which, 
in>^or^ held sterner sway ever the mind than the display of numbers and 

dosen A aostener, i loe CbrUtlAfloa los doctrl- Jo rcstAnte que pertenecid aI Egqrdto de 1 a 
aasea qn nneitrA' SatitA fe, cosforme 4 Joe CooqaistA. ’el OolwniAdgr le toitad prejMwlo 
MAndA^lentoA de eu MA^tad.” Xerei, de kw eompAfieroe pen eS lo pASa dsf pn&tet 
poa^. del Pern, Ap. BatcIa, tom. 111. p. 187. ora que M oluleae." Oviedo, lllet. de lae 

* *' E BAoado ef qolnto para au Mageatad, Iiultaa, MS. Parte 3, Ilh. S, e^. 2. 
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mere physical force. Worse than all, such a coursetwould impair the eon- 
fidsiiGe <» his troops in themselvos, and their reliance on himself. Thi& 
would be* to palsy the arm of enterprise ^.t once. It was not to be 
thought of. 

Bull, while Pizarro decided to march into the interior, it is doubtful whether 
he baa formed any more definite plan of action. We have no means of know¬ 
ing his intentions, at this distance of time, otherwise than as they are shown 
hy his actions. Unfoituiiately, he could not write, and he has left no record, 
like the inestimable Commentaries of Cortes, to enlighten us as to his motives. 
Ills secretary, and some of his companions in arms, nave recited his actions in 
detailbut the motives which led to them they were not always so competent 
to disclose. 

It is poasible that the Spanish general, even so early as the period of his 
I'esidence at San Miguel, luav liave meditated some daring stroke, some eSbe- 
tivo coup-de-niai/i^ which, like that of Cortes when ho carried off the Aztec 
monarch to his quarters, might strike terror into the hearts of the people and 
at once decide the fortunes of the day. It is more probable, however, that he 
now only proposed to present himself before the laica as thepeacefallrepresen¬ 
tative of a brother monarch, and by these friendly demonstiations disarm 
any feeliim of hostility, or even of suspicion. When once in communication 
with the Indian prince, lie could regulate his future course by circumstances. 

On the 24th of September, 1532, five mouths after landing at Ttimbcz, 
Pizarro marched out at the head of his little body of adventurers from the 
gates of San Miguel, having enjoined it on the colonists to treat theit Indian 
vassals with humanity and to conduct themselves in such a manner as would 
secure the good mil of the surrounding tribes. Their own existence, and with 
it the safety of the army and the success of the undertaking, depended on this 
course. In the place were to remain the royal treasurer, the veedt^^ or 
inspector of metalo, and' other otficers of the crown ; and the command of the 
garrison was iutmsted to the coalado-r, Antonio Navarro.^ Then, putting 
himself at the head of Ids troops, the chief struck boldly into the hcart-of the 
countiy in the direction where, as he was informed, lay the camp of the Inca. 
It was a daring enterprise, thus to venture with a handful of followers into the 
heart of a powerful empire, to present himself face to face before the Indian 
monarch in his own camp, encompassed by the flower of his victorious lixmy ! 
pizarro liad already experienced more than once the diflicultv of maintaining 
his ground against the rude tribes of the north, so much inferior in strength 
and numbers to the warlike legions of Peru. But the hazard of the game, as 
1 Iiave already more tlian once had occasion to remark, constituted its gi^t 
charm with the 8paniai'd. The brilliant achievements of his couutrymeii, on 
the like occasions, with means so inadequate, inspired him with confidence in 
his own good star, and this confidence was one source of his success. ,Had 
he faltered for a moment, had ho stopped to calculate chances, he must 
inevitably have failed; for the odds were too gi‘eat to be combated by sober 
reason. They were only to be met trimnphantly by the spirit of the knight- 
errant 

After crossing the smooth waters of the Pipra, the little army continued to 
advance over a level distnet intersected by streams that descended from the 
neighbouring Cordilleras. The face of the country was shagged over with 
forests of gigantic growtlu ami occasionally traversed by ridges oi barrealand, 
lliat seemed like shoots oi the adjacent Andes, breaking up the surface of the 

? Xerez. Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. MS.—Oviedo, Hi«t. de lafl Indiss, MS., Parte 

ill. p. IdT.^Pedro '^zarro, De^b. y Conq., 3, lib. 8, cap. 10. 
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region into little sequcst^ed valleys of singular loveliness. The soil, though 
rarely watdred by tue^rains of heaven, vrtis naturally rich, and wherever it Was 
refreshed with moisture, as on the margins of the streams, it was, Inatnellpd 
with the brightest verdure. The indu^ry of the inhabitants, moreover^ had 
turned these streams to the best accoTmt, and canals and aqueducts were 
crossing the low lands in all directions, and spreading over the country, like a 
vast net-work, diffusing fertility ana beauty around them. The air waa 
scented with the sweet odours of flowers, and everywhere the eye was 
refreshed by the sight of orchards laden with unknown fruits, and of fields 
waving with yellow grain and rich in luscious vegetables of every description 
that teem in the sunny clime of the c<piator. The Spaniards were among a 
people who had carried the refinements of husbandry to a greater extent thm 
any yet found on the American continent; and, as they journeyed througli 
this paiadise of plenty, tlieir condition formed a pleasing contrast to what 
tlw had before endured in the dreary wilderness of the mangroves. 

Everywhere, too, they were received with confiding hospitality by the 
simple people; for which they were no doubt indebted, in a great measure, to 
their own inoffensive deportment. Every Spaniard seemed to be aware that 
his only chance of success lay in conciliating the good opinion of the inhabitants 
among whom he had so recklessly cast his fortimes. In most of the hamlets, 
and in every place of considerable size, some fortress was to bo found, or royal 
caravansary, aestined for the Inca on nis progresses, the ample halls of which 
furnished abundant accommodations for the Spaniards ; wno were thus pro 
vided with quarters along their rotUe at the charge of the very government 
which they were preparing to over* irn " 

On the fifth diy after leaving Sau Miguel, Pizarro halted in one of thc^'O 
ddGcious valleys, to give his tioops repose and to make a more complete 
inspection of tliem. Their number amounted in all to one hundred and 
seventy-seven^ of which sixty-seven were cavalry. Ho mustered only three 
arquebusiers m his whole company, and a few cross-bowmen, altogether not 
exceeding twenty.** The troops were tolerably well equipped, and in good 
condition. Hut the watchful eye of their commander noticed with unca^ess 
that, notwithstanding the general heartiness in the cause manifested by his 
followei-s, there were some among them whose conntenanees lowered with 
discontent, and who, although they did not give vent to it in open murmurs, 
were far from moving with their wontea alaciity. lie was awafe that if this 
spirit became contagious it would be the nun of the enterprise; and ho 
thought it best to exterminate the ganciene at oiico, and at wJiatever cost, 
than .to wait until it had infected the wnole system. lie came to an extra¬ 
ordinary resolution. 

(^liug liis men together, he told them that “a crisis had now arrived in 
their e/ftairs, which it demanded all their courage to meet. No man should 
think of going forward in the expedition who could not do so with his whole 
hearty or had the least misgiving as to its success. If any repented of his 
share in it, it was not too late to turn back. San Miguel was but poorly mr- 
risoned, and he should be glad to see it in greater strength. Those who (£ose 
might return to this place, and they should be entitled to the same proportion 

* Oviedo, Hibt, de Ifl't Ixidlas, MS , Parte 3, occount carries them as high aa two handred. 

lib. 8, cap. 4.>'l^aliarro, Uelacion Sumaria, 1 have adopted that of the eecret^fy Xerei 

MS - Couq.'l Pob. del Piru, MS.^Kelaclon (Couq del Ferh, ap Barela, tom il*_p* 187), 
dol ^imer Bescub., MS% who has been tollowed Oviedo (nlst. de 

^ There is less discrepancy in Uie estimate las Indias, MS, Parte 3 lib. 1, cap. 3>«fid by 

of the Spanish force here than usual. Ihe the Judicious Herreia (Hist, general, deo. 6, 

paucity of numbers gaye less room for It. No hb. l, cap. 3). 
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of lands amd Jiimn vassaTs as the present residents. With the resf^ vrere they 
few or manj^^rho chpse to take tkeir chance wRb him, he should pursue the 
adventurdUo the end.” 

rlirwas certainly a remarkable {proposal for a commander who was ignorent 
the amount of disadection in his ranks, and who could not safe^ spare' A 
single man from his force, already far ^o feeble 'for the undertone. Yet, 
insisting on the wants of the little colonv of Miguel, he Bonded a 
decent pretext for ihe secession of the malcontwts, and swept away the 
barrier of shame which might liave still held them in the camp. . Notwith*, 
standing the fair opening thus afforded, there were but few, nine in all, who 
availed themselves of the general’s permission. Four of these belonged tb the 
infantry, and five to the horse. The lest loudly declared their resolve to go 
forward with theh brave leader'; and, if there were some whoso voices "Weie 
^ faint amidst the general acclamation, they at least relinquished the jight Cd 
compl^ning hereafter, since they had voluntarily rejected the pennisskm to 
return." This stroke of policy in their sagacious captain was attended trith 
the best effects. lie had winnoived out the few grains of discontent which, if 
left to themselves, might have fermented in secret till the whole mass had 
swelled into mutiny. Cortes had compelled his men Jo go forward heartily in 
his enterprise by binning their vessels and thus cutting off the only me&ns of 
retreat. Pizarro, on the other hand, thiew open the gates to the disaffected 
and facilitated their departure. Both judged right, under T;heir peculiar 
circumstance!;, and both were perfectly successful. 



habitants had been dmwn off to sivell the levies of Atahuallpa. The Bpaniands 
had repeated experience on^their inarch of the oppressive exactions of the 
Inca, .who had almost depopulated some of the valleys to obtain reinforce¬ 
ments for his array. The cnraca of the Indian town where Pizarro now 
hrrived received luiu with kindness and hospitality, and the troops were 

& ■ erad as usual in one of the royal tamhoa or caravansaries, which were 
in all the principal places.’* 

Yet 1^0 Spaniaids saw no signs of their approacn to the roj'al encampment, 
though more time had already elapsed than was originally allowed for reaching 
it. Shortly before entering Zaran, Pi.tarro had heaid that a Peruvian garri¬ 
son was established in a pl^e called Caxas, lying among the hills, at no great 
distance from his present quartern. He immediately despatched a small piuriy 
under Hernando de Soto in that direction, to reconnoitre the grouhd, and 
bring him intelligence of the actual state of tllugs, at Zaran, where ho would 
halt until his oncer’s return. , 

Day after day passed on, and a week had elapsed before tidings vijere re- 


several followers of inferior condition, lie had met the Spaz^iards at Caxa^ 
and now accompanied them ou their rctun), to deliver his message^ 

** Qae todos Los que quit lesen hiA\ erae it ^ pdcl&ar la tlt^rra en 

la uudOd de San Uignet v aycflnd^^ all! del cavilno one llevaba/^ Oviedo, Hfet. de 
demaa de loa vecinoa qne aul qpedeban el les la? Inofae, Parte 3, lib. <^p. 3. ^ 

depoeitarla rcpartlmicntoi indios con mio 'Ibid; MS., loc, cft.-Hemra, Hiet, 
ae aoatnbleaen Comoro babla bccho con io& genend, dec. it Hb. I* cap 2.^Zeree, Conq. 

etrOB vecinoa; 4 qae cop lot Eepafioles que del Peru,ap. Baivlattom. iil> p. lit. 

quedpaen, pocoe 6 mueboa, Iria d tonquialar “ Conq,! Pob. del Plra, MS. 
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tnejretuvukn noblea" The Indian ambassador came ehai^ 
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ruAtfo trail utidaisto6d that the Inca’s object in this diploinatjc visit was 
Jess to dodiim couitesy than to inform hhnseti of the stren|Sth and comUtion 
of the invadota But he was well pieced with the embassy, and diss^nbled 
his eonsciousness of its real purpose. He caused the Peruvian to be enter¬ 
tained iA the best manner the camp could afFmd, and paid him the respect, 
says one of ihO Conquerors, due to the ambassadoi of so great a monarch.’^ 



wheiiloe ^y came. 

T^e Spanish captmn 'satisfied his curiosity in all these particulars. Tlie 
mt^PQCltnnBe with the natives, it may be here remarked, was maintained bv 

' ‘ ' acconmnied the Conqueiors on their 

royage. They had been taken by Pi^no 
been bestowed on teaching them the Cas- 
tflilfh, they now filled the ofhee of intei ureters and opened an easy communica¬ 
tion with their countrymen It was inestimable service; ana well did the 
Sn^ish commander reap the fruite of his forecast.’^ 

\ln the depasture of the Peiuvian messengei, Pizafro presented hub with a 
cap of ciimson cloth, Some cheap but showy^^oinamenth of glass, and other 
toys, which he hod brought for the parpose*froni Castile lie diarged th 
envoy to tell his master that the Spaniaids came from a poweiful prince WIi 


spa 

dwelt {sff beyond the waters; that tney had heard much of the fame o^tahu- 
allpa’s victories^ and were come to pay their respects to him, and to oner their 

** **Do 8 ForUle^as k manmi Oo Fiieiite. 

SguraSaseo Pledrw» cou qua bebm I doa careas 
de S 6008 , desolladois, para que bcchos 
polvof, M aabumo «on ello&porque asi se uaa 
Xo§ SefioTes de au ^e^ra 1 que U 
SjnMsba & declr, quo SI tlene voluatad de ser 
ndoe, i «8periule en Cax^alca/* 

% Gooqt del l*eru» ap- Barela, J»iq iK. 
p» 11® 

Pisarn), Peicuh y Oonq , MS ^ 

^ de Ua indiae, M$, Parte % lib. 

del j>rimet Peecub, MB* 
d^Pani,ap* Barela, tool, nu 
laitor ^ )a Vega t^ls ua that 
MHw add reaee d ilie Spanlah 
in ihiraoit InttUa and depoa- 
^ of ijiq 8^ Idid Of the 
Ho adds that Ub wm 
aapreeeni of alllcinds 
gold oM ailm 
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none of 
a qulcls eje Ibr 
aU'ddte to them <}no 


cannot but au^pect that the ” old undo *’ Was 
amusing himself at his young nephew's exc 
t pensop'-^dd, as it has proved, at tfie expeiue 
of most of hU readers, whM^ve the inca's 
(alry-tales as historic tke^ 

** **1 maOdb, que le diason de comer !i 
el, 1 d los que con 01 venlao, 1 todo lo qiic 
huvlesen menester, i fbesea Uenaposentaaos, 
oomo Embajadorea do tan amn Stfior'' 
Xeres, Conq del Penvw Barela, tom 111. 
p 189 

**r«QS Indies ds la tlerra se ente&dlan 
muy blen con los Espafiolea, porqne sqtwnqs 
wmoeb^hos Indios que en el descubn^lento 
de la tlerra ^sarro truxo d Espoha, entemtan 
may blen nuesCra lengiu, y los tsola aUU 
con los cuales se eutendla msy ^eh con 
t^oB los natttrales de la tUrra.*^ (Rdlolon 
del primor Demb, Ms.) YetUisam^of 
the ladlcrews blondors kUto wbSob w Oon» 
querors wm peipetui^ that Pi* 

Mrro*8 sserda^ oOpOMdlp coofewm tho 
IWanaRmamthaicradu^t^ 

Capao he always 
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services bv aiding him with their arms against his enemies ; and he might be 
assured they would not halt on the road longer than was necessary, before 
presenting themselves before him. 

Pizarro now received from Soto a full account of his late expedition. That 
chief, on entering Caxas, found the inhabitants mustered in hostile array, as 
if to dispute his passage. But the cavalier soon convinced them of his pacific 
intentions, and, laying aside their menacing attitude, they received the 
Spaniards with the same courtesy which had been shown them in most places 
on their march. 

Here Soto found one of the royal officers, employed in collecting the tribute 
for the government. From this functionary ne learned that tho Inca was 
quartered with a large army at Caxamalca^ a place of considerable size on the 
other side of the Cordillera, where lie was enjoying the luxury of tho warm 
baths, supplied by natural springs, for which it was then famous, as it is at 
the present day. The cavalier gathered, also, much iin^iortant inforniatiou in 
regard to the resources and the general policy of government, the state main- 
tamed by the Inca, and the stern severity with which obedience to the law 
w^ everywhere enforced. lie Jiad some opportunity of observing this for 
liimself, as, on entering tlie village, he saw several Indians lianging dead by 
their heels, having been executed for some violence offered to tne Virgins of 
the Sun, of whom there was a convent in the neighbourhood.*^ 

From Caxas, Dc Soto had passed to the adjacent town of Quancabamba, 
much larger, more populous, and better built than the preceding. The houses, 
instead of being made of clay baked in the sun, were many of them constructed 
of solid stone, so nicely put together that it was impossible to detect the line 
of junction. A river which passed through the town was traversed by a 
bridge, and the high-voail of tlie Incas which crossed this district was far 
superior to that ^Nlnch the Spanianls liad seen on the sea-board. It was 
raised in many places, like a causeway, paved with heavy stone flags, and 
Ixirdered by Ircc') that afforded a grateful shade to the passenger, while 
streams of w^ater were conducted through aqueducts along the sides to slake 
his thirst. At certain distances, also, they noticed small houses, which, they 
W'erc told, were for the accommodation of the traveller, who might thu*: pass 
without inconvenience from one end of tlie kingdom to the other.** In 
another quarter they beheld one of fliose magazines destined for the army, 
filled with grain and with articles of clothing; and at the entrance of the 
town was a stone building, occupied by a public officer, whose business it was 
to collect tlie tolls or duties on various commodities brought into the place or 
carried out of it.** These accounts of l)e Soto not only confirmed all fliat the 
Spaniards had heard of the Indian empire, but greatly raised their ideas of 
its resources asid domestic policy. They might well liavc shaken tlie con¬ 
fidence of hearts less courageous, 

before leaving his present quarters, despatched a messenger to San 
Miguel with particulars of his movements, senaing at the same time the 


” “ A 1a eotradA del Pueblo havia clertofl 
Indioa aborcados de los pies: 1 Bupo do obto 
PrlucJpaU quo AtabaUpa los maudo matar, 
porque unq de clloa Ontrd cn la Cusa de las 
Mug«Te9 a dormlr <^n una: al^qua). i 4 todos 
los P)rtero9qiiecon8!ntleron, aborc6.'* Xcrea, 
Conq, del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. ill. p. 18S. 

Van por estc camino cafios de agun dc 
40nde los caminantes beben, traidoa de sus 
nadmtontos de otraa paries, y ft cada jurnada 
Unft Casa & iDan<'ra dc Venla dondo ’•e npo- 


sentan los que van 6 vlenen.” Oviedo, Hist, 
de las Indlas, MS., Parte 3, Ub. H, cap. 3. 

**A la entrada do esto Camino en el 
Pueblo de Cajaa esta una ossa el prlndplo de 
una puente donde reside una guarda que 
recibe el Portazgo de todos los que van 6 
vienen, 6 paganlo on la mibma cosa quo 
llevan, y nlnguno puede saear carga del 
Pueblo sino la mete, y esta costumbre es nlH 
antigua.** Oviedo, Hist, de los Indian MS, 
ubi supra. 
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articles received from the Inca, as well bs those obtaijied at different places 
on the route. The skill shown in the execution of some of these fabrics sent 
to Castile excited ffreat admiration there. The fine woollen cloths, especially, 
with their rich enibroidery, were pronounced equal to textures of silk, from 
which it was not easy to distinguish them The material was probably the 
delicate wool of the vicuna, none of which had then been seen in Europe.*® 
Pizarro. having now acquainted himself with the most direct route to Caxa- 
malca,—the Caxamarca of the present day,*—resumed his march, taking a 
direction nearly south. The first place of any size at which he halted was 
‘Motupe, pleasantly situated in a fruitful valley, among hills of no great eleva¬ 
tion, which cluster round the base of the Cordilleras. The place was deserted 
by its cnraca, who, with three hundred of its warriors, had gone to join the 
standard of their Inca. Here the general, notwithstanding his avowed pur¬ 
pose to push fonvard without delay, halted four days. The tardiness of his 
movements can be explained only by the hope which he may have still enter¬ 
tained of being joined by further reinforoements before crossing the Cordil¬ 
lera. None such appeared, ho'vever; and, advancing across a country in 
wliich tracts of sandy plain were occasionally relieved by a broad expanse of 
verdant meadow, watered by natural streams and still more abundantly by 
those brought through artificial channels, the troops at length arrived at the 
borders of a river. Itnas broad and deep, and the rapidity of the current 
opposed more than ordinary ditliculty t<. the passage, rizarro, apprehensive 
lest this might be disputed by the natives on the opposite l)anK, ordered his 
brother Hernando to cross over with a sn-all detachment under cover of night 
and secure a safe landing for the rest the troops. At break of day Pizarro 
made preparations foi lus own passage, by hewing timber in the ncifmhouring 
woods ana constructing a sort of floating brid^je, on which before nightfall the 
whole company passed in safety, the horses swimming, being led by the bridle. 
It was a day of severe labour, and Pizarro took his own share in it freely, like 
a common soldier, having ever a word of enrouragemont to ^ay to his followers. 

On reaching the opposite side, they learned froni their comrades that the 
people of the country, instead of offering resistance, had fled in dismay. One 
of them, having been taken and brought before Hernando Pizarro, refused to 
answer the questions put to him respecting the Inca and his army; till, being 

{ Hit to the torture, he stated that Atahuallpa was encamped, with his whole 
orce, in three separate divisions, occupying the high grounds and plains of 
Caxamalca. He further stated that the Inca was aware of the approach of 
the white men and of their small number, and that he was purposely decoying 
them into his own quarters, that he might have them more completely in Ids 
power. 

This account, when reported by Hernando to his brother, caused the latter 
much anxiety. As the timidity of tlie peasantry, however', gradually wore off, 
some of them mingled with the troops^ and among them tnc curaca or prin* 
cipal person of the village. He had himself visited the royal camp, and he 
informed the general that Atahuallpa lay at the strong town of Iluamachuco, 


30 Mpiozos de lana dc la tierra. que era 
cosa muobo de ver sogun ru primer u gentl- 
Uitij 6 no ao sablan determiuar al era aeda 6 
lana segun au con muchaa laborca 1 


iiguras de oro de inartlllo dc tal nianera 
asentado en la rona quo era coaa de mara- 
billar.*’ Oviedo, JIK. dc laa Indlaa, >lS., 
Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 4. 


* [The letter 1, except In tlic combination 
li or It, wblcb la equivalent iu the Italian ffh 
la ac.'trcely found in tlio Quichua^accurding 
to TachudI, only in tlio \u)rd Uimva, a hoe. 


The Sp^miarda supplied tbo omisalon hj 
rhanging r to Mn several names, as f^r 
Jitmac, —Eo.* 
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twenty leagues or more south ot^xamalca, with an army of at least fifty 
thousand men. 

These contiadictory statements greatly perplexed the ohieftain; and he 
proposed to one of the Indians who had home him company during a gr^ 
part of the march, to go as a spy into the Inca’s quarters and bring him in¬ 
telligence of his acium position, and, as far os he could learn them, of his 
intentions towards the Spaniards. But the man positively declined this 
dangerous service, though he professed his willingness to go as an authorized 
messenger of the Spanish commander, 

Pizarro acquiesce in this proposal, and instructed his envoy to assure the 
Inca that be was advancing with all convenient speed to meet him. He was 
to acquaint the monarch with the uniformly considerate conduct of the 
Spaniard towards his subjects in their progress through the land, a>id to 
assure liim that they were now coming in tull confidence of finding in him the 
same amicable feelings towards themselves. The emissary was particularly 
instructed to observe if the strong passes on the road were defended, or if any 
preparations of a hostile character were to be discerned. This last intelligence 
he was to communicate to the general by means of two or three nimhle-footcd 
attendants who were to accompany him on his mission.** 

Having taken this precaution, the wa^ commander again resumed liis 
march, and at the end of three days reached the base of the mountain-rampart 
behind which lay the ancient town of Caxamalca. Before him rose the 
stupendous Andes, rock piled upon' rock, their skirts below dark with ever- 



of magnificence and beauty as no other mountain-sceneiy in the world can 
show. ‘ Across this tremenuous rampart, through a labyrinth of passes, easily 
capable of defence by a handful of men against an army, the troops were now 
to manh. To the right ran a broad and level road, with its border of friendly 
shades, and wide enough for tno carriag&s to pass abreast. It was one of the 
great routes leading to Cuzco, and seemed by its pleasant and easy access to 
invite the wayworn soldier to choose it in preference to the dangerous moun¬ 
tain-defiles. Many were accordingly of opinion that the army should take 
this course and abandon the original (destination to Caxamalca. But such wa^ 
not the decision of Pizarro, 

The Spaniards had everywhere proclaimed their purpose, he said, to visit 
the Inca in his comp. This purpose had been communicated to the Inca 
himself. To take an oppo.site direction now would only be to draw on them 
the imputation of oowaruice, and to incur Atahuallpa’s contempt. No alter¬ 
native renuuned but to mar^ straight across the sierra to bis quarters. ** Let 

AtoA rt.4 VK/VSS ^ AAlMklsAt* 44 AVkvl tfWA 1l1>A n 
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pride of the heathen, and bring him to the knowledge of th$ true faith, 
the great end and object of the Conquest” ** > 


Oviedo, lli^ de lae Indloii^ MS.t, pnrte 
3, lib. 8. cop. 4.—Copq, 1 PcjjOK del MS. 
^Reloclon del printer Descuf) • 

<^q. del Pera. ap. Borda. tom. til. p. 140. 

V Que todos 60 anlmasab 3 ^ cdorzaaen d 
MfMcwiC de olloa meraba fcmo 
OipiJBOl4i lo iuelon bac«r, e qtfODO lea pnmwe 
tmor la muUltud tleclt que liabla 


gento nf el poo^nuioofo dalqo crMonos. quo 
aonque mi;noa Oioaan d twof el egertttb 
cootrarlq, la a^i^dd do Ww e$ mudio 
yen laa miyoroaiMMdtdmaoconttyfatM 
xece a ka awoa deobaratar y abo]ar U 
Bobeiblodo ko Imlwnd tHmrlbo tn^cbnoci* 
Mtentottk otioikMk^ ^lodoi 

Ifftt. d^^tMlna.MS.. PaHe 3, lib. 4 
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Pizarro, lik« Cortes, possessed a good abara of that frank and manly elo¬ 
quence which touches the heart of the soldier more than the parade of rhetoric 
or the finest flow of elocution. He was a soldier himself and partook in all 
the feeling of the sdklier, his jo}[s, his hopes, and his disappointments. He was 
not raised ^ rank and education above sympathy with the humtfie&t of his 
followers. Every chord in their bosoms vibrated with the same pulsations as 
his own, and the conviction of this gave him a mastery over them. “Lead 
on,” they shouted, os he finished his brief but animating address, “ lead on 
wherever you think best. We will follow with good wifi, and you shall see 
that we can do qur duty in the cause of God and the King! ” ** There was 
no longer hesitation. All thoughts were now bent on the instant passage of 
the Gordilleias. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SUVBBE PASSAGE OF THE ANDES — EMn\SSIBS FROM ATAHUALDPA — THE 
SPAJflAEDS 11E\CH ( IXAMAtOV — EMBASSY TO THE INCA — INTERVIEW 
WITH THE INCA—DESPO.VDENOY OF THE SPANIARDS. 

1632. 

That night Pizarro held a council of his priuciiial officers, and it was deter¬ 
mined that he should lead tlte advaiK c, consisting of foity hoi^ and sixty 
foot, and lecomioitrc the wound; While the rest of the company, under h^ 
brother Hernando, siioiild occupy their present position till they received 
further orders. 

At early dawn the Spanish general and his detachment were underarms and 
prepared to breast the difficulties of the sierra. These iiroved even greater 
than had been foreseen. The path had been conducted in the most jumcions 
manner round the rugged and precipitous sides of the moiuitains, so os best 
to avoid the natural impediments presented by the ground. But it was neces¬ 
sarily so steep, in many places, that the cavalry were obliged to dismouiitt and, 
scrambling up as they could, to lead their horses by the bridle. In many 

S laces, too, where some huge crag or eminence overhung the road, this was 
riven to ^ very verge of the precipice; and the ti-aveUer was compelled to 
wind along the narrow ledge of rock, scarcely wide enough for his single sfoed, 
where a misstep wOuldj^recipitate him himoreds, nay, thousands of feet into 
the dreadful abyss I The wild passes of the sierra, practicable for the half- 
naked Indian, and even for the sure and ciroumsp^t mule,-'an animal that 
seems to have been o^ted for the roads of the Cordilleras,—were formidable 
to tile man-at-arms encumbered with his panoply of maiL The tremendous 
fissures or avkhraSat, so frightful in this mountain-chain^ yawned open, as if 
the Andes had been split asunder by some terrible convulsion, showing a broad 
expanse of the primitive rock on their sidea, partially mantled over with thw 
spontanemiS vwetotion of ages ; while their obscure depths furnished a enannel 

a t6rren& that, rising m the heart of the sierra, worked tiieit way 
y into h^t and i^foad.oyer the savannas and ^een valleys of tim 
^UM«ron their way to the great ocean. 

** ‘^ToOob digeioii ftwse por el Otcaiiije 4e ellos hari« eo •ervil|& l>iw ^ 4e sa 

gne qnfsleH 1 vfoM one maa oonvenla. one Matad,” Oviedo, RMt. ito Ua fodlas, #3., 

todoa la seoalrlaaooti bncaa volimtwl i obm uo. pit. 
a 1 Uempo del efecte, j veria lo quo cada imo 
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Many of these ]>a.ssos aft'ordeil obvious points of defence ; and the Spaniards, 
as they entered the rocky defdes, looked with apprehension lest they might 
rouBo some foe from his anibiish. This apprehension was heightened as, at the 
summit of a steep and narrow gorge, in which they were engaged, they beheld 
a strong work, rising like a foitress, and frowning, as it Avere, in gloomy' 
defiance on the invaders. As they drew near tliis biulding, which A\’as of solidt 
stone, commaiuling an angle of the road, they almost expected to see the^* 
dusky forms of the Avarriors rise over the battlements, and to receive tlieir*- 
tempest of missiles on their bucklers; for it Avas i?i so strong a position that a 
few resolute men might easily have held there an army at baj. But they had 
the satisfaction to find the place untenanted, and their spirits were greatly 
raised by the conviction that the Indian monarch did not intend to dispute 
their passage, A^'hen it Avould liave been easy to do so with success. 

Pizarro now sent orders to his brotlier to follow without delay, and, after 
refreshing his men, continued liis toilsome ascent, and before jjightiall reached 
an eminence crowned by another fortress, of even greater strength than the 
preceding. It Avas built of soliil mason iy, tlie lower mrt excavated from the 
living rock, and the whole A\'ork execuiod with skill not inferior to that of 
the European architect.* 

Here Pizarro took up his quarters for the iiiglit. Without waiting for the 
arrival of the rear, on the following morning he resumed his march, leading 
still deeper into the intricate gorges of the sierra. The climate l*ad gradually 
changetf, and the men and liorses, especially the latter, sufl'cred severely from 
the cold, so long accustomed as they had been to the sultry climate of the 
tropics.* The vegetation also had changed its character; ami the magnificent 
tiniber which covered tim loAver level of the country 1)0(1 gradually given Avay 
to the funereal forest of pine, and, as tliey rose still higdier, to the stunted 
growth of numberless Alpine plants, wliosc hardy natures foUnd a congenial 
temperoture in tlu) icy airnosplierc of the more elevated regions. These 
dreary solitudes soemeu to be nearly abandoned by the brute creation as well 
as by mail. The light-footed vicuna, roaming in its native state, might he 
sometimes seen looking down from sojue airy cliff, Avhere the foot of the hunter 
darpd not venture. But instead of the feathered tribes whose gay plumage 
sparkled ih the deep glooms of the tropical forests, the adventurers now beheld 
only the great bircl of the Andes, ih& loathsome condor, Avhich, sailing high 
above the clouds, followed Avith doleful cries in the track of the army, as if 
guided by instinct in tlic patli of blood and carnage. 

At length they reached the crest of the (!ordillcra, Avhere it spreads out into 
a bold and bleak expanse, Avith scarcely a vestige of vegetation, except Avhat 
is afforded by the jjqjonal, a dried yellow grass, which, as it is seen from 
below, encircling the base of the snoAv-covered peaks, looks, with its brilliant 
straw-colour ligTited up In the rays of an ardent sun, like a setting of gold 
round pinnacles of burnished silver. The land Avas sterile, as usual in mining- 
districts, and they Averc drawing near the once famous gold-quandes on the 
Avay to Caxamalca: 

** Uocks rich in gems, and jnoitntjlns big with mincfi, 

I'bat un the Ingh equator ridgy rise." 

Here Pizarro halted for^hc coming up of the rear. The air was sharp and 

* ‘'Tan aneba la Cerca como qualquif'r Barela, tom. lii. p. 192. 

Fortale 9 a de Kspaha, ctm niis Pnertos: quo si “ *' Kh tanto el fHo que hace en csta Sierra, 
•It esta Tierra ovieso los Maestros, i lierra- que como loB Caballos vcnlan heclios al calor, 
tulentos de Kspafia, no pudiera sev mojor quo on Iob Valles hacia algunos dc ellos se 
labrada la Cerca.’* - ^ez, Conq. del rent; ap, resfilarou.** Ibid,, p. 101, 
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fiosty; ixnd the soldiers, sprejidiu^ their tents, lighted fires, and, huddling 
round them, endeavoured to find some repose after their laborious march.* 

Tliey had not been long in these o uarters, when a messenger arrived, one of 
those who had accompanied tlie Indian envoy sent by Pizan'o to Atahiiallpa. 
He informed the general that the road was free from enemies, and that an 
embassy from the Inca was on its w<av to the Castilian camp, Pizarro now 
sent back to quicken the march of the rear, as he was unwilling that the 
Peruvian envoy should find him with his present diminished numbers. The 
rest of the army were not far distant, and not long after reached the encamp¬ 
ment. 

In a short time the Indian embassy also arrived, which consisted of one of 
the Inca nobles and several attendants, bringing a welcome present of llamas 
to the Spanish commander. The Peruvian bore, also, the greetings of his 
master, who wished to know when the Spaniards would arrive at Caxamalca, 
that he might provide suitable refrcblnnents for them. Pizarro learned that 
the Inca had left Iluauiachuco, and was now lying with a small force in the 
neighbourhood of Caxamalca, at a place celehratotl for its natural springs of 
warm water. The Peruvian was an intelligent i)ej*son, and the *Spanisli com¬ 
mander gathered from hi in many particulars respecting the late contests which 
Ijad disti acted the empire. 

As the envoy vaunted iji I(»fty tcriiis tlie military prowess and i csources of 
his sovcieiOT, Pizarro thought it politic to show that it had no power to over¬ 
awe him. lie expressed his satisfaction at the triumphs of AtahualliJa, whe, 
he acknowledged, had raised himself liigh in the rank of Indian warriors. But 
he was as inferior, he added ■s\ith mo- policy than politenes-s to the monarch 
who ruled over the white men, as the petty curacas of the country were 
inferior to him. This was evident from the ease with which a few Siianiards 
liad overrun this great continent, subduing one nation after another that had 
oftered resistance to their arms. He liad oeen led by tlie fame of Atahuallim 
to visit his dominions and to offer him his services in liis wars, and, if he were 
received by the Inca in the same friendly spirit witli which he came, he was 
willing, for the aid he could render liiin, to postpone awlu'Ie his passage acros.s 
the country to the opposite seas. The Indian, according to tlie Castilian 
accounts, listened with awe to this strain of glorilicatio!i from tlie Spanish 
commanaer. Yet it is ])ossiljle tfiat the envoy nas a better diplomatist tlian 
tliey imamned, and that he understood it was only the game of brag at which 
he was playing with his more civilized antagonist,^ 

On the succeeding morning, at an early hour, the troops were again on their 
inarch, and for two days w'ere occupied in threading the airy defiles of the 
Cordilleras. Soon after bednuing their descent on tlie eastern side, another 
emissary arrived from the Inca, bearing a message of similar inuOTt to the 
preceding, and a present, in like manner, of Peruvian sheep. This was the 
same noble tliat nad visited Pizarro in the valley. lie now came in more 
state, quafling chic/ta—the fermented juice of the maize—from goldeii goblets 
borne liy his attendants, which sparkled in the eyes of the rapacious ad¬ 
venturers.® 

^ apOBCntaronso los Iilspafioles 6ii aus on in^iemo.*’ Oviedo, Hist, de las ladias, 
toldoH 6 pabGllonCB de algodon de la tierra MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, can. 4. 

que Uevaoan, e iaciendo fdegos para defen- * Xorez, Conq. del Peru, an. Barela, tom. 
deree del muebo trio que eii aquella Sierra iil. p. 193.—Oviedo, Hist, do lae ludias, MS., 
Uacen, porque sin eUos no se pudferon valcr l^avte 3, lib. 8, cap. 5. 
bIu paoecer muebo trabajo; y Begun A los “Kste Einbajador trala serviclo de Sefior, 

crUtTanos les parecid, y aun como era lo clerto, J etneo o seis Vasos dc On* (lno» con que l>ebia, 

uo podia baber mas Srio cu parte de Espaba i con cllos daba a beber u los E^paboles dc lu 
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While he was iu the camp, the Indian messenger, orimnally sent by Fizarro 
to the Inca, returned, and no sooner did he bwoM the Peruviai>, and the 
honourable receptioa which he met witti from the Spaniards, tlian he was 
tilled with wrath, which would have vented itself in personal violence but foe 
the interposition of the by-standers. It was hard, he said, that this Peruvian 
dog should be thus courteously treated, when he himself had nearly lost his life 
on a similar mission among his countrymen. On reaching the Inca’s camp be 
had been refused admission to his presence, on the ground that he was keep¬ 
ing a fast and could not be seen. They had paid no respect to his assertion 
that he came as an envoy from the white men, and would, probably, not have 
suflered him to escape with life,, if he had not assured them that any vidence 
offered to him would be retaliated in full measure on the penmus the Peru¬ 
vian envoys now in the Spanish quarters. There was no doubt he contoiiued, 
of the hostile intentions of Atahuallpa; for he was surrounded! with a {xiwer- 
ful army, strongly encamped about a league from Caxamaica; while that city 
w<as entirely evacuated by its inhabitants. 

To all this the Inca’s envoy coolly replied that Pizarro’s messenger might 
have reckoned on such a reception as he had found, since he seemed to have 
taken with him no credentials of his mission. As to the Inca’s fast, that was 
true: and, although he would doubtless have seen the messenwr had he 
known there was one from the strangers, yet it was not safe to dinnrb him at 
these solemn seasons, when engaged in his religions duties. The troops by 
whom he was surrounded wove not numerous, considering that the Inca was 
at that time carrying on an important war; and as to Coxamalca, it was 
abandoned by the inhabitants in order to make room for the white men, who 
were so soon to occupy it.* 

This explanation, nowever plausible, did not altogether satisfy the general ; 
for he had too deep a conviction of tlie cunning of Atahuallpa, whose inten¬ 
tions towards the Spaniards he liad long greatly distrusted. As he proposed, 
however, to keep on friendly relations with the monarch for the presen^lt was 
obviously not his cue to manifest suspicion. Affecting, therefore, to give full 
credit to the explanation of the envoy, he dismiss^ him with reiterated 
assurances of spemily presenting himself before the Inca. ^ 

The descent of the sierra, though the Andes are less precipitous on their 
efistem side than towards the west, was attended with difficulties almost equal 
to those of the upward march ; and the Spaniards felt no little satisfaction 
when, on the seventh day, they arrived in view of the valley of Caxamaica, 
which, enamelled with all the beauties of .cultivation, lay unrolled like a rich 
and variegated carpet of verdure, in strong contrast with the dark forms of 
the Andes, that rose up everywhere around it. The valley is of an oval shape, 
extending about five leagues in length by three in breadth. It was inhabited 
by a population of a superior character to any which the Spaniards bad met 
on the other side of the mountains, as was argued by the superior iftyle of 
tlieir attire and the greater cleanliness and comfort visible both in their 
persons and dwelnngs? As far os the eye could reach, the level tract ex¬ 
hibited the show of a diligent and thrifty hqahandry. A bfosid roiled 
through the meadows, supplying hmilities forMpious irrigation by means of 

Cbichs que traU.” Xeres, &bc|. d«l Peru, teianutfont«>in%BtaM or ovenUte, be enjoyed 

•p. Barew, tom. ill. p. ISS.-.-^TvIedo, Ulet. de excellent QptMrtiwiUee Dw Idfiffmetlon. 

Us Indies, MS., nbl supt*.—Tbe-Utter sutbor, * Xettx, cinq, del ftru, ap. Bsreia, uM. ill. 

in tbls part of bis worlc, bss done little more p. l94.-.-Ovtedbr HUt'. de Ue Indies, MS., ubi 
then molce a transcript of that of XereSv Mis sapra. 

endarsempnt of I'iutrru’s secretary, bowevcr, ’ Xerax, Coivi{i. del perp, ap, Barcia, U)m, 
la of valne, from tbe fact that, witb less HI p. Itle, ’ 
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the usual canals and siibtermneous aqueducts. The land, intersected by 
verdant hedge-rows, was checkered with patches of various^ cultivation; for 
the soil was rich, and the climate, if less stimulating tlian that of the sultry 
regions of the coast, was more favourable to the hardy products of the 
temperate latitudes. Below the adventurers, with its white houses, glittering 
in tne sun. lay the little city of Caxamaica, like a sparkling gem on the dark 
skirts of the sierra. At the distance of about a league farther, across tlie 
valley, might be seen coUimns of vapour rising up towards the heavens, indi* 
eating the place of the famous hot oaths, much frequented by the Peruvian 
princes. And here, too, was a spectacle less grateful to the eyes of the Span¬ 
iards ; for along the slope of the hills a wmto cloud of pavilions was seen . 
covering the ground, as thick as snow-flakes, for the space, apparently, of 
several inilea ** It filled us all with amazement,” exclaims one of the Con¬ 
querors, to behoM the Indians occupying so proud a position! So many 
tents, so well appointed, as were never seen in the Indies till now! The spec¬ 
tacle caused something like confusion and even fear in the stoutest bosom. 
But it was too late to turn back, or to betray the least sign of wealaiess, 
since the natives in our own company would, in such case, have been the first 
to rise upon us. So, with as bold a countenance as we could, after coolly 
surveying the CTomid, we prepared for our entmnee into Caxamalca.” • 

Wliat were the feelings of the Peruvian monarch we are not informed, when 
lie gazed on the martial cavalcade of the Christians, as, with banners streari- 
ing, and blight panoplies glistening in the rays* of the evening sun, it emerged 
from the dark aepths of the siena and advanced in hostile array over the fair 
domain whichj to this period, had ne^er been trodden by other foot than that 
of the red man. it might be, aS several of the leports had stateil, tliat the 
Inca had purposely decoyed the adventurers into the heart of his populous 
empire, that lie might envelop them with his legions and the more easily 
become master of their moperty and persons.® Or w*as it from a natural feel¬ 
ing of curiosity, and relying on their professions of friendship, that he had 
thus allowed them, without anv attempt at resistance, to come into his pre- 
senoe ¥ At all events, ho could hardly have felt such confidence in himself as 
not to look with apprehension, mingled with awe, on the mysterious strangers, 
who, coming ivom an unknown w^orld and possessed of such wonderful gifts, 
had made tneir way across mountain* and valley in spite x)f every obstaclo 
which man and nature had opposed to them. 

Pizarro, meanwhile, forming Iiis little corps into three divisions, now moved 
forward, at a more measured pace, and in oraer of battle, down the slopes that 
Jed towards the Indian city. As he drew near, no one came out to welcome 


* Y effin tasitos las tiendas que pareclan, 
que derto uqb puso barto Gspauli^ piirque uo 
Itensabtmoa que ladloa pudUsep tener tan 
soberMa eataoda, ni iantaa tiendae« nl tau & 
poAto, \q oual kiSia alll an las Indlas uuoca 
so vid, quo DOS causd a todos Igs Espafloles 
haita coafqBloA y temor; aunqoe no cpavoDla 
ntOitrarse, til monos voiver atras, porqde si 
ateuaa flaquota on nnoCros sint^ran, los 
mikmottndios quo llevabamos noa mataran* y 
anal ton aaipioso oemblanle. dospuoa do baber 
mUT bioa atalayado ol pueblo y tlendas quo 
he dicbo, aiba^os por ol valto abate, y 
enlnmoo on of pueblo do Cajamalca/' Bela- 
don del primer Dosoub., MS. 

* This was evidently the opinion of ibe old 
Conqueror, whose imperfect manuscript forms 


.pne of tlie best authorities for this portion of 
our narrative: ** Teuiendoiios on nmy poco. y 
no iMCicndocuenta que 100 hombres Ic liabiau 
de ofeud<T» did lugar y conslnttd que pasa* 
semoa por aquel paso y por otros muebos Un 
malos como bi, porque*realmente, d Ip Quo 
deepUes se supo y averiguu, su Int^cton era 
ver-nos y proguntarnoS, de doAde veniamos f 
y quieu nos habla hechado aiil ? y que quorl- 
amoa ? Porque era muy 8ai}io y <neerete* y 
OfUnqM efn (uz nf erer^uro, (mijte de tahtr 
y de sotU enUndimionto} ydespues de bolga- 
dose con nosotros, toraaroos tee caballoe y las 
cosas que A el mas le apladan, y sacriflear a 
los demos/’ Belaelon del primer Descub., 
MS. 
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him ; and lie rode through the streets without meeting with a living thing, or 
hearing a sound, except the echoes, sent back from the deserted dwellings, ot 
the tramp of the soldiery. 

It was a place of consideralde size, containing about ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, somewhat more, probably, tlian the population assembled at this day 
within the walls of the modern city of Caxamalca.*® The houses, for the most 
part, were built of clay, hardened in the sun ; the roofs tliatched or of timber. 
Some of tlie more ambitious dwellings were of hewn stone; and there was a 
convent in the place, occupied by the Virgins of the Sun, and a temple dedi¬ 
cated to the same tutelar deity, which last was hidden in the deep embowering 
shades of a grove on the skirts of tiie city. On tlie quarter towards the Indian 
camp was a square—if square it miglit be called, which was almost trian^jular 
in form—of an immense size, surrounded by low buildings. These consisted 
of capacious halls, with wide doors or openings communicating with the 
square. They were i)rol)al)ly intended as a sort of Ijarracks for tlie Inca’s 
soldiers.^ At the end of the pIfK'f, looking towards the country, was a 
fortress of stone, with a stairway leading from the city, and a private entrance 
from the adjoining suburbs. There was still another fortress on the rising 
ground wliich connnamlcd the town, built of hewn stone and encompassed by 
tliree circular walls,—or rather one and the same wall, which wouml np 
spirally around it. It was a place of great strength, and the workmanship 
snowed a better knowledge of masonry, and gave a liigher impression of the 
architectural science of the people, lliau anything the Spaniards had yet 
seen,'^ 

It was latoin the afternoon of tlie fifteenth of November, 1582, when the 
Conquerors entered the city of Caxamalca. The weather, which had been fair 
during the day, now threatened a storm, and some rain mingled with hail— 
for it was unusually cold—began to fall.'® Pizarro, however, was so anxious 
to ascertfiin the dispositions or tlie Inca that he determined to send an embassy 
at once to his quarters. He selected for this Ilernando de ISoto with fifteen 
horse, and, after his departure, conceiving that the number was too small ia 
case of any unfriendly demonstrations by the Indians, he ordered his brother 
Hernando to follow with twenty additional troopers. This captain and one 
other of his party liave left us an account of the excursion.*^ 

Between the city and the imperiiil oanqi was a causeway, built in a substan- 


AccordiuR to Stovc>nson, this po])ulutlon, 
which is of a very mixed chaructor, amounts, 
or did amount home thirty yrars ago. to about 
ROven tliuusand. That oagatlous traveller 
gives an animate d description of the city, in 
which he resided some time, and w’hicli Ua 
Rpems to have regarded wdtli peculiar pre¬ 
dilection. Vet it does not hold probably the 
relative rank at the present <Uy that it did 
in that of the Incas. Residence in >South 
America, vui. li. p. 131. 

‘ *' Curia de Hern. Pizarro, ap. Oviedo, HNt. 
de las Indias. MS.. Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. 16. - 
Xerez,' Gon^t. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. 111. 
p. 195. 

*» “Fucr^as son, nuc cnire Jndjoa no se 
ban vlsto talcs.'' Xcrez, Corn), del Peru, ap. 
Barcia, tom. lii. p. i95.~Ke]acioii del primer 
Descub., MS. 

Dc^e k poco rato comen^o k Hover, i 
caer granigo.*' (Xerez, Comp del Peiu, ap. 
BaicVa, tom. U. p. 195.) C&tcamalca, In 


the Indian tongue, signifies place of frost;" 
for tlic temperature, though usually bland 
and genial, is Kometlmcs nfTected by frosty 
winds tr<»ni the east, very pernicious to vegeta¬ 
tion. Stevenson, Xlesidenci* In South America, 
vol. ii. p 129. 

Carta dc Hem. Pizarro, MS.—The TiOttor 
of Hernando Pizarro, addressed to the Royal 
Audience of St. Domingo, gives a full account 
of the extrarirdliiary events recorded In this 
and the ensuing chapter, In which that 
caraller took a prominent part. Allowing 
for the parliaUtlcB Incident to a chief actor in 
the scenes he describes, no aiitborlty can rank 
higher. The indefatigable Oviedo, who resided 
in St. .Xomlngo, saw its Importance, and fortu* 
nafely incorporated the document in bis great 
work, Hist, do las Indfas, MS., Parte 3, lib. h, 
cap. 15.—The anonymous author of the Rc- 
lacion del primer Descub., MS., was i\l$n 
ditachcd on this service. 
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tial manner across the meadow-land tluit intervened. Over tnis the cavalry 
galloped at a rapid pace, and before they had gone a league they came in front 
of the Peruvian encampment, wheze it spread alojig the gentle slope of the 
^ mountains. The lances of the warriors were fixed in the ground before their 
tents, and the Indian soldiers were loitering without, gazing with silent 
astonishment at the Christian cavalcade, as with clangour of arms and shrill 
blast of trumpet it swept by, like some fearful apparition on the wings of tho 
wind- 

The party soon came to a broad but shallow stieaui, which, winding through 
the meadow, formed a defence for the Inca’s position. Across it was a wooden 
bridge; but the cavaliers, distrusting its strength, preferred to dash througli 
the waters, and witliout tUfficulty gained tho opposite bank. A battalion of 
Indian warriors was drawn up under arms on tne fartlier side of the liridge, 
Imt they offered no molestation to the Spaniards; and tlicse latter liad strict 
orders from Piwirro—scarcely necessary in their present circumstances—to 
treat tho natives with courtesy. One of the Indians pointed out the (piarter 
occupied by the Inca.** 

It was an open court-yard, with a light building or plcasurc-bousc in the 
centre, having galleries running round it, and opening in the rciir on a garden. 
The walls were covered with a shining jdiister, both wlilto and coloured, and 
in the area before the ctlifico was seen a spacious tank or reservoir of stone, 
fed ]ty afpieducts that supplied it with both warm and cold water.*'* A basin 
of hewn stone—it may be of a more I’ccent construction—still bears, on tho 
spot, tlie name of the “ Inca’s bath.” ” The court was filled with Indian 
nobles, dressed in gayly-ornamonted attire, in attendiuice tm the monarch, and 
with women of the royal liousehold. Amidst this assembly it was not dillicult 
to distinguisli the person of Ataluiallpa, though liis dress was simpler than 
that of his attendants. But he wore on his head the o imson borla or fringe, 
wliich, surrounding the forehead, liung down as low as the eyebrow. This was 
the well-known badge of Peruvian sovereignty, and'liad been assumed by the 
monarch only since the defeat of his brotner Iluascar. He was seated on a 
low stool or cushion, somewhat after the Morisco or Turkish fashion, and his 
nobles and principal officers stood around him with great ceremony, holding 
the stations suitea to their rank.*** 

Tho Spaniards gazed with much interest on the prince, of whose cruelty and 
cunning they had heard so much, and whose valour hail secured to him the 
possession of the empire. But his countenance exhibited neither tho fieri^ 

E assions nor the sagacity whicli had been ascribed to him; and, though in his 
earing he showed a gravity and a calm consciousness of autliority w^ell becom¬ 
ing a King, he seemed to discharge all expression from his features, and to 


‘‘ Pedro Pimro, Descub. y Ci»nq., MS.— 
Carta de Hern. PJzarro, MS. 

Xcrez, (’ouq. del Peru, ap.lUarcia, tom. 
Hi. p. 202.—** Y al cstauqiie venian dos cailos 
do afiua, uno callente y otro frio, y alii so 
templava la u!ia cou U utra, para (piundo cl 
Sefior 60 quorla baflar 6 ana luugeres quo otra 
persona no osava entrar en el bo pena do la 
Vida,** P^ro Pizarro, Deacub. y Cfonq., MS, 

Stevenson, Kesidcnce in Soutii America, 
vol. ii. p. 164. 

Xerez, Conq. del Peru, up. Baicia, torn, 
iit. p. 19C.— Carta do Hern. Pizurro, MS — 
Iho appearance of Peruvian monarch la 
describe la almplo but animated btylc by the 


Conqueror ao oiten quoted, one of the party: 
** lilogadoii al'patio dc la dioha casa quo tenia 
delante della, vimos cstar on medio de gr.in 
niuchedumhie do ludios asentado aquel gran 
Sefior Atabaiica (de quien tanta noticlu, y 
ntas cosas non habian dicUo) con una corona 
cii la caboza, y una borla quo in salla della, y 
]o cubiia toda la Jreiite, la cual era la inbinia 
real, Bcntado en nna HiUccita muy baja del 
Biielo, como loB turcos y moros acoatumbr.iii 
Bcntarse, el cual cstaba cun tanla mage&tad y 
aparato cual nunca ae ha visto juntas, porqne 
estaba ccrcado de mas de seiscientos Sefiorea 
de 6U tierra.*' Hclociun del niimer Descub., 
MS, 
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discover only the apathy so cliaracterUtic of the American races. On the 
prasent occasion this must have been in part, at least, assutued. For it is 
impossible that the Indian prince should not have contemplated mth curious 
interest a spectacle so strange, and, in some respects, appalling, os that of ^ 
these mysterious strangers, for which no previous description could have pre- 
l>arcd him, 

Hernando Pizarro and Soto, with two or three only of their followers, slowly 
rode up in front of the Inca ; and the former, making a respectful obeisance, 
])ut without dismounting, informed Atahuallpa that he came as an ambassador 
from his brother, the commander of the white men, to acquaint the monarcli 
with their arrival in his city of Gaxamalca. They were the subjects of a 
mighty prince across the waters, and had come^ he said, drawn thither by the 
report of his m*cat victories, to offer their services, and to impart to iiim the 
doctrines of the true faith which they professed; and he brought an invita¬ 
tion from the general to Atahuallpa that the latter would be pleased to visit 
the Spaniards in their pr&sent quartet's. 

To all this the Inca answered not a wprd; nor did he make even a sign of 
acknowledgment that he comprehended it; though it was translated for him 
by Felipillo, one of the intcrpi-cters already noticed. He remained silent, with 
his eyes fastened on the ground; but one of his nobles, standing by his side, 
answered, “ It is ivell.” This was an emliarrassing situation for tne opaniardr, 
who seemed to be as far from ascertaining uie real disposition of the 
Peruvian monarch towards themselves as when the mountains were betwe^ 
them. 

Ill a courteous and regoectful manner, Hernando Pizarro again broke tlie 
silence by requesting the Inca to speak to them himself and to inform them 
what was his pleasure.^ To this Atahuallpa condescended to reply, while a 
faint sniilo passed over las features, “ Tell your captain that I am keeping a 
fast, which will end to morrow morning. I will then visit him, with nij chief 
tains. In the mean time, let him occupy the public buildings on the square, 
and no other, till I come, when I will order what shall bo done.” “ 

Soto, one of the party present at this interview, as before noticed, was the 
best mounted and perhaps the best rider in Pizarro*s troop. Observing that 
Atahuallpa looked with ouine interest on the Aery steed that stood before him, 
champing the bit and pawing the ground with the natural impatience of a 
war-horse, the Spaniard gave him the rein, and, striking his iron heel into his 
side, dashed funously over the plain, then, wheeling him round and round, 
displayed all the beautiful movements of his charger, and his own excellent 
liorsemanship. Suddenly checking him in full career, he brouglit the animal 
almost on his naunches, so near the person of the Inca that some of the foam 
that flecked his horse’s sides was thrown on the royal garments. But Atahu- 

** ** Las cuales por oidu, con ser an in- sonrlendose y le d^o: Pecld i eaeCapltan quo 

cltnactun pregimtarnos y saber de donde os mbla Aca$ que yo estoy en syuno, y le 

vcnlamo.s y queriamos, y ver nuestras acabo msSana por la maflana, qoe en bebiendo 

personae y caballos, tubo taiita serenldad cu nna vez, yo Ire con algunos destos piincipales 

el roktroj y (anta gravedad en su persona, quo mfos d verme con el, que tanto $e apo- 

110 qulso responder palabra & lo que sc le dvcia, sente cn eaas casns que cstan en la plaza que 

Falvo qua un Seftor do aquellos quo ostaban son comunes d todos, y quo no ontren on ona 
par de el respondU :*blea esU/' Uelociondcl niqguua hlbta que Yo vaya, qne Yo mamlare 

primer Descub., MS. lo qut so ba ds hacer> Ibid., vl>t 

••VUto por cl dicho Hernando Pizarro eunra.—Jd ibis stofoiar interview t hqva 
queeluohabUI>a,yque aqiiellalerceraner- fulWed tbS accodnt of the cavalier wlo 
aona rehpondia de suyo, tornd fo d suplicar, accompanied llemandp lisarro, la preibred< e 
oiic el habUse por eu boot, y le resnondlesc (o that of thshittar, who represSnts bimsaff 
lo que quUieio.*' IbM., MS., obi supra. . as taUcIna in a lord]y%sy, that aa^'Owrs too 

**Kl cjal d Vo volvid Ucab.'/ad mirarlo mticb of th? vaunt of the htdaJgV* 
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ftllpa tnaiutained the same marble composure as before, though several of his 
soldiers, whom De !:$oto passed in the course, were so much omconcerted by it 
that ttiey drew back in manifest terror,—an act of timidity for which they 
paid dearly, ^ as the Sp^iards assert, Atahuallpa caused them to be put 
to death uiat same evening for betraying such unworthy weakness to the 
stran^rs.** 

Refreshments were now oftered by the royal attendants to the ^niards, 
wluch they declined, being unwilling to dismount They did not refuse, how¬ 
ever, to quaff the sparkling chicha from golden vases of extraordinary size, 
presented to them by the dark-eyed beauties of the harem.** Taking then a 
raspectful leave of the Inca, the cavaliers rode back to Caxamalca, with many 
moody speculations on what they had seen: on the state and opulence of the 
Indian monarch; on the strength of his military array, their excellent appoint- 
meats, and the apparent discipline in their ranks,—all arguing a much higher 
degree of civilization, and consequently of power, than anything they had 
witnessed in the lower regions of the country. As they contrasted all tlii.s 
with their own diminutive force, too far advanced, as they now were, for 
succour to reach them, they felt they had done rashly in throwing themselves 
into the midst of so formidable an emi)ire, and were filled with gloomy fore¬ 
bodings of the result*^ Their comrades in the camp soon caught trie infectious 
spirit of despondency, which was not lessened as night came on, and they 
behold the watch-fires of tlie Peruvians lighting up the sides of the mountains 
and glittering in the darkness, thick,” says one who saw them, ^‘as the 
stars of heaven.” ** 

Yet there .was one bosom in that little host which was^not touched with the 
feeling either of fear or dejection. That was Pizarro’s, who secretly rejoiced 
that he had now In^ught matters to the issue for which he had so long 
panted, lie saw tlie necessity of kindling a similar feeling in his followers, or 
all would be lost. Without unfolding his plans, he went round among his 
men, beseeching them not to show faint hearts at this crisi^ when they stood 
face to face with the foe whom they had been so long seeking. “ They were 
to rely on themselves, and on that Providence which had earned them safe 
through BO many fearful trials. It would not now desert them; and if 
numbers, however great, were on the side of their enemy, it mattered little, 
when the arm of Ileaven was on their:^” ** The Spanish cp.valier acted under 


■* Pedro PtsaTTo, Descub. y Conq * MS.— 
Kcladon del primer Dcscub.* aIS.—*'I alguno8 
Indtos, con mledo, ae desvinron do la CarrerA, 
por lo qual Atabalipa los hl^ luego matar.*' 
(Zarate. Oonq. del Peru. lib. d. cap. 4.}— 
Xeioi etatea that Atahuallpa confeaaed tnta 
blmwlf. in eonveraation with the Spaniards 
alter he was taken prlsoner.--Soto*s charger 
might weU haVe made the Indians start, if. 
as Balboa ai^a. he took twenty f^et at a leap, 
and thta with a knigbtia armour on his back I 
Ifist dq P^rou, obap. 2X 

” RelaCton del primer Descub., MS.— 
Xerea, Qon^ ddt Peru. ap. Barela, tom. 111. 

** **Hccho esto y vieto y atalayado la 
grandexa dal cjerclto, y las tlendaa cue era 
blen 4* BOB bolvlmoa d donde e( dieho 
capUan i|osestabaei|>er 4 iid(k hartoaipanCados 
de la qho hfd^lamda visto, hanitodo ymmando 
entre noaotraitttichoaaenerdosyoplnlonea de 
lo queue debla hacer, esfando todosuDii mucho 


tomor por ser tan pocos. y ertar tan metidos 
en la tierra donde no podJamossersocorridos/' 
(Hdacton del printer Descub.. Md.) IVdro 
PixaiTO is honest enough to coDflrtn this 
account of the constemadon of the Spauiards. 
(Descub, y Conq., MS.) Fear was a strange 
sensation for t^ Caatiliau cavalier. But if 
be did not feel some touch of it on that 
occasion, be must have been akin to that 
doughty knight who, as Charles V. pro* 
nounced. '* never could have snuffed a candle 
with his fingers." 

” «*Hechno8 la guardia en la plaza, de 
donde se vian los fbegos del ejerofto de loa 
Indlos, lo cual era cosa espanUSle, que conio 
estaban cn una ladera la mayor parte, y tan 
juntos unos de otros. no ptrecta sino un cielo 
muy estrellado." JaelBclon del primer 1^- 

SCUD., M3. 

Xeret, Oonq. del Pern, ap. Barcia, tom. 
tii p 1V7,— Kdharro, Belaclon sumarla. MS. 
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the combined influence of chivalrous adventure and religious zeal. The latter 
•was the more efiective in the hour of peril; and Pizarro, who understood well 
the characters he had to deal with, by presenting the enterprise as a crusade, 
kindled the dying embers of enthusiasm in the bosoms of his followers, and 
restored their faltering courage. 

lie then sunmioned a council of bis oflicers, to consider the plan of opera¬ 
tions, or rather to propose to them the extraordinary plan on which he had 
himself decided. This was to lay an amhuscade for the Inca and take him 
prisoner in the face of his whole army ! It was a project full of peril,—bor¬ 
dering, as it might well seem, on desperation. Rut the circumstances of the 
Spaniards were desperate. VVhicliever way they turned, they were menaced by 
the most appalling dangers; and better was it bravely to confront the danger 
than weakly to shrink from it, when there was no avenue for escape. 

To fly was now too late. Whither could they fly '^ At the first signal of 
retreat, the whole army of the Inca w ould b*" upon them. Their moven)ents 
would he anticipated by a foe far belter acquainted with the intricacies of the 
sierra than themselves; the pcasses w ould be occupied, and they wcmld be hemmed 
in on all sides; while the mere fact of tliis retrograde movement would 
diminish their confidence and with it their effective strength, while it doubled 
that of their enemy. 

Yet to remain long inactive in their present position seemed almost equally 
perilous. Even supposing that Ataliuallpa should entertain friendly feelings 
towards the Christians, they could not confide in the continuance of such 
feelings. Familiarity with the wliite men would soon destroy the idea of any¬ 
thing supernatural, dr even superior, in their natures. He would feel contempt 
for their diminutive numbers. Their horses, their arm.s and showy appoint¬ 
ments, would be an attractive bait in the eye of the barbaric monarch, and 
when conscious that he had the jiower to crush their possessors he would not 
be slow in finding a pretext for it. A siiftjcient one had already occurred in 
the high-liaiuled measures of the Conquerors on their march tlirough his 
dominions. 

Rut what reason had they to flatter themselves that the Inca cherished 
such a disposition towards them ! He was a crafty and unscrupulous prince, 
and, if the accounts they had repeatedly received on their march were true, 
had ever regarded the coming of th^ Spaniards with an evil eye. It was 
scarcely possible he should do otherwise. Ilis soft messages had only been 
intended to decoy them across the mountains, where, with the aid of his 
warriors, lie might readily overpower them. They were entangled in the toils 
which the cunning monarch had spread for them. 

Their only remedy, tlioii, was to turn the Inca’s arts against himself; to 
take him, if possible, in his own snare. There was no time to be lost; for any 
day might bring back the victorious legions who had recently won his battles 
at the south, and thus make the odds against the Spaniards far greater 
than now. 

Yet to encounter Atahuallpa in the open field would be attended with 
great hazard ; and, even if victorious, there would be little probability that 
the person of the Inca, of so much importance, would fall into their hands. 
The invitation he had so unsuspiciously accepted to visit them in their quarters 
afforded the best mfens for securing tnis desiiable prize. Nor was the enter¬ 
prise so desperate, considering the great advantages afforded by the character 
and weapons of the inva<lers and the unexpectedness of the assault. The 
mere circumstance of acting on a concerted plan would alone make a small 
number more than a match for a much larger one. But it was not nccessarv 
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to admit the whole of the Indian force into the city before the attack; and 
the person of the Inca once secured, his follower, astounded by so strange an 
event, were they few or many, would have no heart for further resistance ; 
and with the Inca once in his power^ Pizarro might dictate laws to the enijpire. 

In this daring project of the Spaiusli chief it was easy to see that he Iwwl the 
brilliant exploit of Cortes in his mind when he carried off the Aztec monarch 
in his (»pital. But that was not by violence,—at least not by open violence, 
—and it received the sanction, compulsory though it were, of the monarch 
himself. It was also tnie that the results in tfiat case did not altogether 
justify a repetition of tlie experiment, since the people rose in a body to sacri¬ 
fice both the prince and his kidnapners. Yet this was owing, in part at least, 
to the indiscretion of the latter. The experiment in the outset was perfectly 
successful; and could,Pizarro once become master of the person of Atahuallpa 
he trusted to his own discretion for the rest. It would at least extricate him 
from his present critical position, by placing in liLs power an inestinuible 
miarautee for his safety ; and if he could not make Ins own terms with the 
Inca at once tlie arrival of leinforcomciits from home would, in all probability, 
soon enable him to do so. 

Pizarro having concerted liis plans for the following day, tho cx)uucil broke, 
up, and the chief occupied himself ^^itll i)ro\idiiu; for the security of the camp 
during the night. The approaches of the toAvn weie defended; sentinels were 
posted at difterent points^ especially on the summit of the fortress, where they 
were to observe the ])ositjon of the enemy and to report any movement that 
menaced the tranquillity of the night. After these precautions, the Spanibli 
commander and his foIlo\Ners witlniiew to their appointed quarters,—but not 
to sleep. At least, sleep must lia\c come late to those wlio were aware of tho 
decisive plan for the morrow; that morrow which was to lie the crisis of 
their fate,—to crown their amhitioii.s schemes uith full success, or consign 
them to irretrioMihlc ruin ! 


CHAPTER V. 

MSPEBATE PLAN OF PIZARRO—ATAMUALLPA VISITS THE SPANIARDS—UOR- 
RlBIiE MASHAOUE—THE INCA A PRISONER—OONDL’CT OF TUP. CONQUERORS 
—SPLENDID PROMISES OP THE INCA—DEATH OF HITASrAR, 

1632. 

The clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun rose bright on the 
following morning, the most memorable epoch in the annals of Peru. It 
was Saturday, the sixteenth of November, 1532, The loud cry of the tnimpet 
called the Spaniards to arms with the first streak of dawn; and Pizanxi, 
briefly acquainting them with the plan of the assault, made the necessary 
dispositions. 

The 2ilazay as mentioned in the preceding chapter, wa^ defended on its three 
sides by low ranges of buildings, consisting of spacious halls with wide doors 
or vomitories opening into the smiare. In these halls he stationed his cavalry 
in two ^visions, one under his orother Hernando, tho other imder De Soto. 
The infantry he placed in another of the buildings, reserving twenty chosen 
men to act with himself as occasion miglit reciuire, Pedro de Candia, w'ith a 
few soldiers and tlie artillery,—comprehending under this imposing name two 
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small pieces of ordnance, called falconets^—he established in the forti^s^« 
All received orders to wait at their posts till the arrival of the Inca. After 
his entrance into the gr^t smiare, they were still to remain under cover,- 
withdiawn from observation, till the signal was dveu by the discharge of a 
gun, when ttiey were to cry their war-cries, to nisn out in a body from tWit 
covert, and, putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the person of the 
Inca. The anan^ment of the immense halls, opening on a level with the 
seemed to he contrived on purpose for a covp de thMtre. Pizarro 
particularly inculcated order and implicit obedience, that in the hurry of 
the moment there should be no confusion. Everything depended on their 
acting with concert, coolness, and celerity.* 

The chief next saw that their arms were in good order, and that the breast¬ 
plates of their horses were garnished with bells, to add oy their noise to the 
consternation of the Indians. Refreshments were, also, liberally provided; tliat 
the troops should be in condition for the conflict. These arrangements being 
completed, mass was performed with ^eat solemnity by the ecclesiastjes who 
attended the expedition ; the God of battles was invoked to spread his shield 
over the soldiers who were fighting to extend the empii'e of the Cross; and 
all Joined with enthusiasm in the cliant, “ Escsiirge^ Domine^^ “ Rise, 0 Lord! 
ana judge thine own c<ause.”* One ini^Iit have supposed them a company of 
martyrs about to lay down their lives in defence of their faith, instead of a 
licentious band of adventurers meditating one of the most atrocious acts of 
. perfidy on the record of history ! Yet, whatever were the vices of the Castilian 
cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the number, lie felt that he was battling 
for the Cross, ana under this conviction, exalted as it was at such a moment 
as this into the predominant impulse, ho was blind to the baser motives which 
mingled with the enterprise, with feelings thus kindled to a flame of re¬ 
ligious ardour, the soldiers of Pizarro looked forward with renovated spirits to 
the coming conflict; and the chieftain saw with satisfaction that in hour 
of trial his men would be true to their leader and themselves. 

It was late in the day befoie any movement was visible in the Peruvian 
camp, where much preparation was making to approach the Christian miarters 
with due state and ceremony. A message was received from Atahiimipa, in¬ 
forming the Spanish commander that he should come with his warriors fully 
armed, in the same manner ns the Spaniards had come to his quarters the 
night preceding. This was not an agreeable intimation to Pizan-o, thort^ lie 
]i^ no reason, probably, to expect the contrary. But to object might imply 
distrust, or perhaiis disclose, in some measure, his own desi^is. He expressed 
his satisfaction, therefore, at the intelligence, assuring the Inca thal^ come as 
lie would, he would be receive^l by him as a friend and brother.* 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on ito march, when it was 
seen occupying the great causeway for a long extent. In front came a kwge 


' r«lro Plzarm, Pescub. v Conq., MS. - 
Keladon del printer DckuB., MS.-*-Xerez, 
CV>uq. d d Pern, ap. Barda, tom. ill. p. 197.-- 
CAita de'Hem. Pizarro, MS.**Ovledo, lliat. de 
Us Indias, MS^ Parte 3. lib. 8, cap^^ 7. 

**LoaEclena8t{coalReUgloB08MOCuparon 
toda aquella noefae ca«>raclon, pldiendo i 
Pioe el mas convenieote sneeso i lu aagrado 
bervkio, exaltaoion de la I salvlickm de 
ta&tQ Duiuoro de almat demunando mneboa 
lAgrlmas 1 Moxiffim en lae dUclpUnov qae 
(Ibiiiaroii. Fraveino Pitarro nnlnui d 7ot 
adda-ior con aria crUHava ptatica qrre 


let hito: con qne, i asegurarles lo8 Kcleilas- 
tlcoB de parte dePloe 1 de id Madre Santiaima 
la Vitoria, amanederon todofl ifmi deaeom de 
dar la batalla, dtqfeodo d vooep, -libciiurge 
Domino, et jndHtt eatUNbn KaHaifo, 

ne|aclon nmarUfl^. 

“ **T\ , xeflpobdib: fd d tu 

dedor. qn«'Venigien bM bbena como qu!dlve» 

3 tie de la maner% qnqvinlere lo re^blfbisoiino 

Conq. del Peru* 
ap( tbrn^ilf. p. 19Y«—Oviedo, Him. de 

Ua Indiaa. , Parte 9, Ub. tap. 7.>*^na 
de Hern. Pizarro/MS, 
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bodr of attendftOtS) whose office seemed to be to sweep away every particle of 
rubbish from the road. Hiuh above the crowd appeared the Inca, borne on 
the shoulders of his principm nobles, while others of the same rank inarched 
by the sides of his litter, displaying such a dazzling show of ornaments on 
their persons that, in the language of one of the Conipiei'ors, they blazed 
like the sun,” * iJiit the greater part of the Inca's, forces inUhtered mong the 
fields that lined the road, and were spread over the broad meadows as far as 
the eye couW reach/ 

When the royal procession had arrived witliln half a mile of the city, it 
came to a halt; and Pizarro saw with surprise tliat Atahuallpa was prepanng 
to pitch his tents, as if to encamp there. A messenger soon after arriv^ in¬ 
forming the Spaniards that the Inca would occupy his present station the 
ensuing nigh^ and enter the city on the followidg morning. 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had shared in the general 
iinmtience of Ins men at the tardy movements of the Peruvians. The troops 
had been under arms since daylight, the cavalry mounted, and the infantry 
at their post, waiting in silence the coming of the Inca. A profound stillness 
reigned throughout the town, broken only at intervals by the cry of the sentinel 
from the sunniut of the foi tress, as he proclaimed the movements of the 
Indian army. Nothing, Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the soldier as 
nrolonml su'^ponse, in a ciitical situation like tho present; and he feared lest 
bis aidouv might evaporate, and be succeedetl by tnat nervous feeling natural 
to the bravest soul at such a crisis, and which, if net fear, is near to it,* 
lie returned an answer, therefore^ to Atahuallpa, deprecating bis change of 
purpose, and adding that he had {‘rovided ever^hiug for his entertainment, 
and expected liim that night to sup with him/ 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose; and, striking his tents 
again, he resumed his march, first advising the general that he should leave the 
greater part of his warriors behind, and enter tlie place with only a few of them, 
Avitbout arms,* as he preferred to pass the night at Caxanialca At the same 
time he ordered accommodations to be provided for himself and bis retinue in 
one of the large stone buildings, calletl, horn a serpent sculptured on the walls, 
“ the House of the Serpent.”* No tidings could have been more grateful to 
the Spaniards. It seemed as if the Indian monarch was eager to rush into 
the snare that had been spread for him ! The fanatical cavalier could not fail 
to discern in it the immediate finger bf Piovidence. 


** ** Hfra tnnta lapstenorla quo traian d’oro 
y plata quo bera cos'ta estrafka lo que r4>lnzla 
con el Sal.** Pedro Pisarro, Descub. y Conq , 
MS. 

^ Td the eye of the old Conqueror so often 
quoted« the number of Penivlan warriors 
appeared not leei than flOiDOO; ** mas de cin* 
Guenta mil quo tenia de gnerra.** (Relacion 
del primoi^ iMoeub., MSL) Pizarro'o secre¬ 
tary, as tbev ]i^ encampe<i( among the bills, 
they aeemea about 30,^00, (Xeres, Conq. del 
Peru, ip* BareU, tom. til. p. 196.} However 
gxptuyuig twaginaUon to repose on 

some preoiw\Uxiiber,it is fsrely that 
one can do so with safe^ lUeMlqiating'^e 
irrecnlar and tnwpttuous levied of a bar- 
bariMt^. 4 

* Pwo Plaano sa^ tlmt an Indian spy 
repoi^ to Atahuallpa that the white men 
were all huddled together in the great halls on 
the square, in muon consternation, Uenoi de 


miedo,—which was not for from the tniUt, 
ailds the cavalier. (Descub. y Oonq., MS.) 

’ Pedro Plaarro. pewub. y Conq., MS.— 
** Asentados sus toldos envid d deelr al gober- 
nador que ya era tarde, que el querla oornifr 
ullf, que por la maOuna vemfa: el gobemador 
le envid d dectr quo le rogaba quo viniesc 
luego, porque le espcralMk iS cenar, e que no 
habia de cenar, Ita^ta quo fuesc/* Carta do 
Hem. Plaarro, MS. * 

* ** £1 querla venir luego, e quo venia sin 
annas. £ luego Ataballva se movid para 
venir e dejd aITi la gente con las armas, d 
llev6 coDsigo hostaiincQ 6 sals mil fndios sin 
arenas, salvo que debaJo de Us camlsetaa 
traian unas porras pequefias. 6 bondas, e 
ImIsus con pi wras. ** Carta de Hern . Pizai ro, 
MS. 

* X^rox, Coilq. del Fern, ap. TUrcIa, tom. 
Ill, p. 197. 
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It is difficult to account for this wavering conduct of Atahuallpa, so different 
from the bold and decided character which history ascribes to him. There is 
no doubt that he made his visit to the white men in perfect good faith; though 
Pizarro was i)ro])iibly right in conjecturing that this amiable disposition stem 
on a very ]>recariuus footing. There is as little reason to suppose that he dis¬ 
trusted the sincerity of the strangers; or he would not thus unnecessarily 
have proposed to visit them unarmed. His original purpose of coming with 
all liis force was doubtless to disiday hi.s royal stiitc,and perhaps, also, to show 
greater respect for the Spaniards; but when he consented to accept their 
liosnitality and pass the night in their rpiarters, he Avas willing to nispense 
with a great part of his armed soldiery and visit them in a manner that im¬ 
plied entire confidence in their good faith. He was too absolute in his own 
empire easily to suspect; and he probably could not comprehend the audacity 
with which a few men, like those now assembled in Caxanialca, meditated an 
assault on a powerful monarch in the midst of his victorious army. lie did 
not know the character of the Spaniard. 

It was not I(»ng hefin-e sunset when tlie van of the royal procession entered 
the gates of the city. First came some hundreds of tiui menials, employed to 
clear the path of (^very ol^stacle, and singing songs of triumnh as they avnie, 
“ which in our ears,” siiys otic of the Coiupierors, “ sounded like the songs of 
hell” ! Then followed other bodies of different ranks, and dressed in dif¬ 
ferent liveries, Hume Avorc a showy stuffy checkered Avhite and red, like tlie 
sfpiares of a chess-board." Others were clad in pure white, bearing hammers 
or maces of silver or copper; ami the guards, together with those in 
immediate attendance on tlie prince, were distinguihhed by a rich azure livery, 
and a profusion of gay ornaments, while tlie large pendants attached to the 
ears inaicated the IVruvian noble. 

Elevated higli above his vas.siils came the Ine^a Atahuallpa, borne on a 
sedan or open litter, on which was a sort of throne made of massive gold of 
ine>.tin)able vaine.*“ The j)alam[uin was lined with the riclily-coloured plumes 
of tropical birds and studded with shining plates of gold and silver." The 
monarch's attire ivas much richer tlian oj» the preceding evening. Round his 
neck was suspended <a collar of emeralds of uncommon size and brilliancy."* 
llis short hair Avns decorated with golden ornaments, and the imperial horla 
encircled his temples. The bearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified; and 
from his lofty station he looked down dn tlie multitudes below with an air of 
composure, like one accustomed to command. 

As the leading files of the procession entered the great square, larger, says 
an old chronicler, than any sfpiaro in Spain, they opened to the right and left 
for the royal retinue to pass. Everything was conducted Avith admirable 
order. The monai ch avus permitted to traverse the plaza in silence, and not 
a Spaniard Avas to be seen. When some five or six thousand of his people 


' Rclaclon Ucl primer P<*8cab.. MS, 

nianca y colorada coniu las casas tin im 
njotlrez.” Tbkl, MS. 

“ “ Con martiUos cn las innnoa de cobre y 
plata.** Ibid., MS. 

" '*E1 aslcnto quo trala {^obre Jaa andaa 
era nn tahlon de oro qu^ pepo im quintal do 
oro segim dlcen los liiHtorladorcs 25,000 pesos 
6 diicados.'* Naharro. Kelackm Kuinaria. MS. 

** ‘'Luoffo venia muclia Oentt' con Arma- 
dnras, Patenas, I (’oronas de Oro i Plata: 
entic CRtos venia Ataball]>a, eii uim Litera, 


aforrada de Pluma dc Fapagalos, de muchas 
colores, guarneclda de ebupas de Oro, i Plata.** 
Xerez, Conq. del Peru, up. Barcia, tom. ill. 
p. 19B. 

’*• Pedro Pizarro. Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
** Vcnla la persona do Ataballca, laeual tralan 
uebenu SeflorcH eu liombroa todoa bestldon 
de una librea azul muy rlca, y el be^tldo su 
persona muy rlcamente con su corona en la 
cabeza, y al cuello un 'collar dc osmeraldoa 
gramles.j Rclaciun del primer Dcsoub., MS. 
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had entered the place, Atahiiallpa lialted, and, tinning round with an inquiring 
look, demanded, “Where are the strangers?” 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valvcrde, a Dominican friar, Pizarro’s 
chaplain, and afterwards Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, or, 
as other accounts say, a Bible, in one hand, and a crucifix in the other, and, 
approaching the In(^ told him that he came by order of his coinniander to 
expound toTiim the doctrines of the true faith, for wliich purpose the Spaniards 
had come from a ^eat distance to his country. The friar then explained, as 
clearly as he couM, the mysterious doctrine of tlie Trinity, and. ascending 
high m his account, began with the creation of man, thence passed to his fall, 
to his subsecpient redemption by Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the 
ascension, when the Saviour left the Apostle Peter as his Vicegerent upon 
earth. This pow'er had been transmitted to the successors of the apostle, good 
and wise men, who, under the title of Popes, held authority over all powders 
and potentates on earth. One of the last of these Popes Ijad commissioned 
the Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in the world, to conquer and 
convert the natives in this Western lieiiiLspherc; and his general, Francisco 
Pizarro, liad now come to execute this important mission. The fiiar con¬ 
cluded with beseecliing the 1‘eruviaii moiiarcli to ri'ceive liim kindly, to .abjure 
the errors of his own faith, and embrace that of the Christians now nroftered 
to him, the only one by wliich ho could hope for salvation, and, furthermore, 
to a^ikiiowledge himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, in 
that event, would aid and protect him as his loyal vassal.*** 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed liimself of every link in the curious cliain of 
argument by which the monk 'Connected Pizarro with St. Peter, may bo 
doubted. It is certain, however, Liiat he must have had very incorrect notions 
of the Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, the interpreter Felipillo explained it by 
saying that “the Christians believed in tbree Gods and one God. and that 
made fonr.”*^ But there is no doubt he perfectly (■onii»reheiiJca that the 
drift of the discourse was to persuade liiin to resign his sceptre and acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of another. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fii'e, and Ids dark brow grew darker, 
as he reidied, “ 1 will be no maids tributary. I am greater than any prince 
upon earth. Your emperor may lie a great prince ; 1 do not doubt it, when 
I see that he has sent his subjects so far across the waters; and I am w illing 
to hold him as a brother. As for flie Pope of whom you speak, he must be 
crazy to talk of giving away countries which do not belong to him. For my 
faith,” he continued, “1 will not change it. Your own God, as you say, was 
put to death by the very men whom he created. But mine,” he concluded, 
pointing to his Deity,—then, alas ! sinking in glory behind the mountains,— 

“ my God still lives in the heavens and looks down on his children.” *“ 

lie then demanded of Valverde by what authority he had said these things. 
The friar pointed to the liook which lie held, as llis authority. Atahuallpiu 
taking it, turned over the pages a moment, then, as the insult lie liad received 
probably flashed across lus mind, lie thriav it down with vehemence, and 


** MoDteslnos says that Valverde read to 
tbe Inca the regular formula used by the 
Spaniards in tbelr Conquests. (Amiales« M S.« 
afio 1533.) fint that address, though absurd 
enough, did not comprehend the whole range 
of tbeolo|y ascribed to the chaplain on this 
occasion. Yet it is not Impossible. Hut X 
have followed the report or Kray Naharro, 
who collected Ills information from tlic actors 
In tlie tragedy, and whose minuter statcuvnt 


is corroborat(Hl by the more general testimony 
of l)gth the Pirarros and the secretary Xerez. 

*7 Por dezir Dios trino y uno dixo Dios 
Ires y uno son quatro, Rumando loa niimeros 
por darflo & enteuder.’* Com. Heal., XVte 2, 
lib. 1, cap. 23. 

Appendix No. 8, where the reader 
will And extracts in the original from several 
contemporaiy MSS., relating to the capture 
of Atahuallpa. 
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exclaiuidd, “ Tell your comrades that they sliall mve me an account of their 
doings in my land. 1 will not go from here ffll they liave made me full 
satisMtion for all the wrongs they have committed/’*® 

The friar, greatly scandalized by the indignity offered to the sacred volume- 
stayed only to pick it up, and^ hastening to Tizarro, informed him of what hod 
been done, exclaiming, at the same time, Do you not see tliat while we stand 
here wasting our breath in talking with this dog, full of piide as he is, the fields 
are filling with Indians? Set on,at once; I absolve you.”*® Pizarro saw 
that the hour had come. He waved a white scarf in tne air. the appointed 
signal. The fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then, springing into the 
square, the Snanisn captain and his followers shouted the old war-cry of St. 
Jago and at tnem.” It w'as answered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard in 
the city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls in which they Were 
concealed, they poured into the plaza^ liorse and foot, each in hiS own dark 
column, and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian crowd. The latter, 
taken by surprise, stunned by the report of artillery and muskets, the echoes 
of winch reverberated like thunder from the surrounding buildings, and blinded 
by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the square, were seized 
with a panic. They knew not whither to fly for refuge from the coming min. 
Nobles and commoners,—all were trampled down under the fierce charge of 
the cavalry, who dealt their blows, right and left, without sparing; while their 
swords, flasning through the'thick gloom, carried dismay into the hearts of the 
wretched natives, who now for the first time saw the horse and his rider m all 


ro tne square ^vas cnojcea up witn tne aeaa ooaies ot men wno nafi perisnea in 
vain efforts to fly ; and suen was the agony of the survivors under the terrible 
pressure of their assail.ants that a large bbdy of Indians, by their convulsive 
struggles, burst through the wall of stone and dried clay which formed part of 
the iwnndary i»f the plaza! It fell, leaving an opening of more than a huii- 


perished 


dred iiaces, tJirough whicli multitudes now found tlieir way into the country, 
still liotly pursued by the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen I’ubbish, hung on the 
rear of the fugitives, striking them down in ail directions.** 

Meanwhile the fight, or ratliev massacre, continued hot aiound tlie Inca, 


*** Konie accoUQta describe lilm as ta.ving 
the Spaniards in much mori' unqualiflrd 
terms. (See Appcinllx No. S.) But language 
is not likely to 1)6 accurately rcpolled in *>uch 
broaons of excitement. Aecoidnig to isome 
authorities, Atahuallpa let the volume drop 
by accident. (Montesinos. AnnaUs, MS., 
aflo 1533.-»Bal|>OA, HUt. du P^rou. Oiap. 22.) 
But the testimony, as far as ue iiave it, ol 
those present, concurs in rrareBcnllng it as 
stated in the text. And, ir he spoke with 
tlie heat imputed to him, this act would only 
be in keeping. 

** Visto esto por el'Frayle y lo poco que 
aproveebaban sus palabras, tomd su llbro, y 
aonjd su cabesa, y niese para donde estaba el 
dicho PlMiTo, cast conj^ndo, y dUole: No 
veis lo que pasa: para que estals en come- 
diinientos y requerlmientas con este perro 
lUnb de sobsrbla que vieneh los campos ih nos 
de Jndlos ? Salid i el,—«ne yo os aDsuelvo.*' 
(Keliclon del primer Descub., MS.) The 
jilstorlan should lie Aovi in ascribing conduct 


*80 diabolical to Father Valtenle, wHbotit 
evidence. Two of the Conquerora present, 
Pedro Pirarro and Xerez, simply stale that 
the monk reported to hi$ commander the 
indigidly offered to tlie saerrd volume. 
But Hernando Pizarro and the author of the 
Pelacion del primer Descubtln^nto, both 
eye-witnesses, and Naharro, Zarate, Gomara, 
lialboa, Herrera, the Incalltucus^ Yiipan- 
qtri, all of whom obtained their Information 
from persona who were eye-witnesses, state 
tlie circomstance, with lUue veiiatloti, as In 
the text. Yet Oviedo endorse the tteoount of 
Xerez, and Oarcllasso de Tent huMs on 
Yaiverde's Innocence of any aUmpt xo rouse 
the paseioiu of hla comradep. 

•'^PedroTIzarfo, y Cohq., MS.— 

Xexhz, cWq. del Fetu, Barela, tom. Ih. p. 
Carta de fietn. nzavro, MS.—Ovlw, 
Hist, de las lodiMr MS., Parte 3, lib. 3, cap. 
7.—Uetaclondel primer Desenb., MS.—ZaMtSL 
Conq, det Peru, Ub. a, cep. 6.—Ihttmcdbn 
del li^a Titucussi Yupanqui, MS. 
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whose person was the great object of the assault. Ills faithful nobles, rally¬ 
ing about him. throw themselves in the way of the assailants, and strove, by 
tearing them Irom their saddles^ or at least by ofleriug their own bosoms as a 
mark lor their vengeance, to shield tlieir beloved master. It is said by somo 
authorities tiiat they carried weapons concealed under their clothes. If so, it 
availed them little, as it is not pretend^ that they used them. But the most 
timid animal will defend itself when atbay. That the Indians did not do so 
in the present instance is proof that they had no weapons to use.” Yet they 
still continued to force back the cavaliers, clinging to their horses with dying 
grasp, and, as one was cut down, another taking the place of his fallen com¬ 
rade with a loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faithful subjects fall¬ 
ing aroimd him without fully comprehending his situation. The litter on 
which he rode heaved to and fro, as the mighty press swayed backwai'ds and 
forwards; and he gazed on the overwhelming nun, like some forlorn maifuer, 
who, tossed about iu liis bark by the furious elements, sees the lightning’s 
flash and hears the thunder bursting ai'ound him with the consciousness that 
he can do nothing to avert his fate. At length, weary with the work of de¬ 
struction, the Spaniard^ as the shades of evening giew deeper, felt afraid that 
the royal prize might, after all, elude them; and some of the cavaliers made a 
desperate attempt to end the affray at once by tuning AtaLuallpa’s life. But 
Pizarro, who was nearest his person, called out, with stentorian voice^ " Let no 
one who values his life strike at tlie Inca; ” and, stretching out his arm to 
sliield him, received a wound on hand from one of his own men,—the only 
wound received by a Spaniard in be action.** 

The struggle low became fiercer than ever round the royal litter. It reeled 
more and more, and at length, several of the nobles who snpnorted it liaving 
been slain, it wus overturned, and the Indiaii prince woulil nave come with 
violence to the ground, had not his fall been broken by the efforts (rf Pizarro 
and some other of the cavaliers, who caught him in their anna. The imperial 
horla was instantly snatched from his temples by a soldier named Estctc,” 

del pi Imrr Providence. See Xerez, Couq. del Peru, ftp. 
D'ftcubrlniloiitu speaks of a few as having Uarclo, tom. ill. p. 109. 
bows and arrows, and of others as armed with Miguel Kotete, who long retained the 

silver and copper tnallete or maces, «blclf silken dladeiu as a trophy of the exploit, 
may, however, have been more for ornament according to G^rcilasso de la Vega (Com. 

than for service In fight. Pedro Pizarro and Beal., Parte 2, lib. 1, cap. 27V an indifferent 

some later writers say that the Indians authority for anything In tuls part of his 

brought thongs with them to bind the captive history. This popular writer, whose work, 

white men. Both Hernando Pizarro and the fiom his superior knowledge of the iostltutions 

secretary Xerex agree that their onlv arms of the country, has obtained greater credit, 

were secreted under their clothes; but, a.s even in what relates to the Conquest, than 

they do not pretend that these were used, and he reports of the Conquerors themselves, lias 
as it was announced by the Inca that he came indulged in the romantic vein to an unpaidon- 

without arms, the assertion may well be able extent in his account of the ewiure of 

doubted,—or rather discredited. All aulho* Atahuallpa. According to him, the Peruvian 

ritles, without exception, agree that no active monarch treated the invaders from the first 

reslstanre was attempted, with supreme deference, os descendants of 

^ ** Bl marques dio boxes diclendo: Hadic Viracocho, predicted by his oracles as to 

hlera al Indio so Mna de la vlda**' Pedro come and rule over the land. But if this 

Plxarrp, Descuh. y Conq., MS. flattering homage had been paid by the Tnca, 

whatever discrepancy exists among tho it would never have cscapM the notice of 

Clastliian accounts in other respects, all con- the Conquerors. Garcllasso had read tho 

cur In thls.reroarkable fact,—that no Spaniard, Commentarios of Cortes, ns he Mmewberc 

except tlielr general, received a wound on tells us; and it is probable that that generiPs 

that occasion. Pizarro saw In thU a satis* nocouiit, well founded, it appears, of a simitar 

factory argument for regarding the Spaniards, superstition among the Aztecs, suggested to 

ibis day, os under the special protection of the bistoiiautlic Idoaof acorrcsi^oudingseuti- 
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and the unliaiipy monarch, strongly secured, was removed to a neighbouring 
building, where ne was carefully guarded. * 

All attempt at resistatico now ceased. The fate of the Inca soon spread over 
town and country. The cluirm which might have held the Peruvians together 
was dissolved. Every man thought only of his own safety. Even the soldiery 
encamped on tlie adjacent fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, 
were seen flying in every direction before-their piirsners, who in the heat of 
triumph showecl no touch of mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, 
threw her friendly mantle over the fugitives, and the scattered troops of 
Pizarro rallied once more at the sound of the trumpet in tlie bloody sc^uarc of 
Caxamalcii. 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with CTeat discrepanev. Pizarro's 
secretary says two thousand natives fell,®* A descendant of tne Jncas—-a 
safer authority than Garcilasso—swells the number to ten thousand,®^ Trirth 
is generally found soniewheio between the extremes. The slaughter was 
incessant, for there was nothing to chock it. That there should have been no 
resistance will not appear strange when we consider the fact that the wretched 
victims were without arms, and that their senses must have been completely 
overwhelmed by the stmnge and ai)paHing spectacle which burst on them so 
unexpectedly. “What wonder was it,'' said an ancient Inca to a Spaniard, 
who repeats it, “what wondtu’ that our countrymen lost their wits, seeing 
blood run like water, and the Inca, whose person we all of us adore, seized and 
carried off by a lianaful of men t ” ®^ Yet, tliough the massacre was incessant, 
it was short in duration. The whole time consumed by it, the brief twilight 
of the tropics, did not nm*'"!! exceed lialf an hour; a short period, indeed,—yet 
long cnougli to decide tins fate of Peru and to subveil the dynasty of the 
Incas. 

That night l^izarro ke))t his engagement with the Inai, since he had 
Atahuallpa to snp with liini. Tins liaininet was served in one of the halls 
fiicing the great square, wliicli a few liours before had been tlie scene of 
slaughter, and tlie pavement of wliicli was still encumbered Avith tlie dead 
bodies of the Inca's subjecls. The captive monarch Avas placed next his con¬ 
sent ill Hio Voniviaiis, whicli, while it memlxTS of his family to the royal bounty, 

flattered (he vanity of tho Sjmnlttnls, in M»iuc In the roursi* of the Memorial the writer 

dc^^rcc vindicated IiIh own countrymen from Sakes oceafllon to recapitulate some of the 

the charge ol cowardue, incniicd by tlicir pricipal events in the latter years of the 

too ready ; fnr, however tliey empire; and, though suOicicntly prolix to 

might be called onto rc‘5ist men. it woiildha\c tax even the patience of Philip 11., it is of 
been madness to i csisl the decrees of Ilcavm. much value as an historical document, coming 
Yet Garctiasso*s rom.ivHr version Inis some- from one of the royal race of Peru, 
thing in it so pleasing to tiio imagination thnr> "" Montesinos, Annales, MS., afio 1532.—* 
it has ever found favt>ur with the majority of Accy>rding to Naharro, the Indians were less 

leaders. Tiio Knglisli student might have astounded by the wild uproar caused by the 

met with a sufiicient correct ivo in llie criticism sudden assault of the Spaniards, though ” thi*; 

of the sagacious aud skeptical Itol^eriHon. w'aHBuch that it seemed as if the very neaveiis 

” Xerez, Conq. del Peru, np. Barcia, tom. were falling," than by a terrible apparition 

iii. p. 199. whichappcarcdintheairduriDgtheonslaugbt. 

mataron u todos con Ioh Cavallos It consisted of a woman and a child, ana, at 

Cun espadas con arcabuzes cumo quien mata theii side, a horseman all clothed in white on 

ovej.\«j -5in bacerlcB nadfc reBlstencia que no a milk-white chkrger,—doubtless the valiant 

se cscaparon dc mas do dicz fftil, d< •-elentOH.’’ St. James,- -who, with his sword glancing 

Instruc. del Inga Titucussi, MS.—Tins docu- lightning, smote down the Infldel host and 

ment, consisting of two hundred (olio pages rendered them incapable of resistance. This 

is signed by a Peruvian Inca, grandson of the miracle the good father reports on the testi- 

great Iluayna Capaf, and nephew, conse- mony of three of his Order, who were present 

quently, of Atahuallpa. It wri(tcu in in the action and who received the account 

1570. and designiKi to lorih to his MnjcKty from Duml^rs of tbo natives. Relacion su* 

Philip II. the claims of Tltucus&l and the maria, MS. 
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S ueror. lie seemed like one wlia did not yet fully eumpi’clieiid the extent of 
is calamity. If he did, lie showed an amazing fortituae. “ It is the fortune 
of war,” he siiid; and, if we may credit the Spaniards, ho expressed his 
admiration of the adroitness with which they haa contrived to entrap him in 
the midst of his own troops.*® Ue atlded tliat he had been made acquainted 
with the proCTess of the white men from the hour of their landing, but that 
he had been led to uiulervuluo their strength from the insignificance of their 
numbers, lie had no doubt ho should be easily able to overpower them, on 
their arrival at Caxamalca, by his superior strength; an<l, as he wished to see 
for himself Avhat manner of men they were, he had suffered them to cross the 
mountains, meaning to select sucli as he chose for his own service, and. 
getting possession oi their wonderful arms and horses, put the rest to death.** 
That such mav have been Atahiuillpa’s pinposc is not improbable. It 
explains his conuuct in not occupying the mountain-passes, which afforded 
such strong points of defence against invHoion. But that a prince so astute, 
as by the general testimony of the CoiKiuciors he is represented to have been, 
should have made so iiiipolitio a disclosure of his liiddeu motives is not so 
probable. The iuteicoursc with the Inca was cairied on chietiy by means of 
the interpreter Felipillo, or Vdile Philips as he was Ciilled, from his assumed 
Christian name,—a njalicioiLs youth, as it api)ears, wiio bore no good will to 
Atahuallpa, and whose niterpretations ^v'ere readily admitted by the Conquerers, 
eager to hnd some pretext fur tlieir bloody rcpri''al>s. 

Atahuallpa, as elsewhere noticed, was at this time about thirty years of age. 
He was well made, and moie robi-.-t than usual with his countrymen, llis 
head was large, and liis counteiiai c might have been called handsome, but 
that his eyes, which were blood-shot, gave a fierce expression to his features. 
He was deliberate in speech, grave in nianncj’, and towards his own pcoj)le 
stern even to severity; though with the Rpauiards he showed himself afiiible, 
sometimes even indulging in sallies of mirth. 

Pizarro naid every attention to his royal captive, and endeavoured to lighten, 
if he coula not dispel, the gloom which, in spite of Jiis assumed Cipianimity, 
hung over the monan lfs brow. He iiesunght him not to be cast down by Ins 
reverses, for bis lot had only been that of every pi ince who hail resisted the 
white men. They had come into the country to proclaim the gosnel, the 
religion of Jesus Chiist; and it >vas no wonder they had [wevailod, wlieu his 
shield was over tlieni. Jleaven had permitted tliat Atahuall]»a’s pride sliould 
1x5 humbled, because of his hostile intentions towards the Spaniarus and the 
insult he had offered to the sacred volume. But he bade the Inca take courage 
and confide in him, for the Spaniards wore a generous race, warring only 
against those who made war on them, and showing grace to all Avbo sub- 
initted!** Atahuallpa may have thought the massacre of that day an 
indifferent commentary on this vaunted lenity. 

Before retiring for the night, Piziuro briefly addressed his troops on their 
inescnt situation. When he had ascertained that not a man was woundedj he 
hade them otter up thanksgivings to Providence for so great a miracle; with- 


** Didendo quo era uso de Guerra veneer, 
isor venddo." Ilcircrd, IfUt. general, dec. 
6 , lib. 2, cap. 12. 

“Uadwdo admiracion de la traza quo 
tenia hccha.” Rclaclon del primer Descub., 
MS. 

“And in my opinion/* adds the Con¬ 
queror who reports the speech, “ lie had good 
^lounds for believing he could do this, since 


nothing hut the mhaculoua interpoaltinii of 
Ileavni could have saved ub.** Ibid , MS, 

'■ Xerez, Gonq. del Teru, ap. Uarcia, tom. 
lii. p. 20d. 

“ NoBotroMvaaraosdc piedadcon nuestrofl 
Enemigos vencidos.l no hacemos Guerra, siuo 
ii los que noB la hacen.i pudicndoloa destruir, 
no lo hacomoB, antes loa perdonamo^," Ibid., 
p. m. 
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out its CAre, tliey could never have prevailed so easily over the host of tlieir 
enemies; and he trusted their lives iiod been reserved for still greater things. 
But if they would succeed, they had much to do for themselves. They were 
in tne heart of a powerful kingdom, encompassed by foes deeply attacned to 
their OW'D sovereign. They must be ever on their guard, therefore, and be 
prepared at any hour to be roused from their slumbers by the call of the 
trumpet** Having then posted his sentinels, placed a strong guard over the 
apartment of Atahuallpa, and taken all the precautions of a careful com- 
niander, Pizarro withdrew to repose; and, if he could really feel that in the 
oloody scenes of the past day he had been fighting only the good fight of tite 
Cross, he doubtless slept sounder than on the night preceding the seizure of 
the Inca. 

On the following morning, the first commands of the Spanish chief were to 
have the city cleansed of its impurities; and the prisoners, of whom there were 
many in the camp, were employed to remove the dead and give them decent 
burial. His next care was to despatch a body of about thirty horse to the 
quarters lately occunied by Atahnallpa at the batlis, to take possession of the 
snoil, and disperse tlie remnant of the Peruvian forces which still hung about 
the place. 

Before noon, the party which he had detached on this service returned with 
a large troop of Indians, men and women, among the latter of whom were many 
of the wives and attendants of the Inca. The Spaniards had met with no 
resistance; since the Peruvian warriors, though so superior in number, excel¬ 
lent in appointments, and consisting mostly of able-Dodied young men,—for 
the greater part of the vett'raii forces were with the Tnca*s generals at the 
south,—lost all heart from the moment of their sovereign’s captivity. There 
w^as no leader to take his place; for they recognized no authority but 
that of the Child of tiie Sun, and they seernca to be held by a sort of invisible 
charm near the place of his confinement; while they gazed with superstitious 
awe on the white men wlio could achieve so audacious an enteiprise.** 

The number of Indian prisoners was so great that some of tne Conquerom 
were for putting them all to death, or, at least, cutting off their hands, to dis¬ 
able them from acts of violence and to strike terror into their countrymen.*'* 
The proposition, doubtless, came from the lowest and most ferocious of the 
soldiery. But that it should have bet^u made at all shows what materials 
entered into the composition of Pizarro’s company. The chief rejected it at 
once, as no less impolitic than inhuman, and dismissed the Indians to their 
several homes, with the assurance that none should bo liarmed who did not 
offer resistance to the white men, A sufficient number, however, were 
retained to wait on the Conquerors, who were so well provided in this respect 
that the most common soldier was attended by a retinue of menials that would 
have better suited tlie establishment of a noble.*^ 


Xerex, Conq. d€l Peru, ap. Biircia, ubl 
supra.—Pedro Pizano, Dcscub. y Couq., MS. 

From this time, says Ondegardo, tlie 
Spaniards, iihobitberto bad been designate^ 
an the with beards'* were 

called by the natives, their fair-coin* 
plcxlon^ deity, Viracocmi. The people of 
Cuzco, who bore no good will to the captive 
Inca, ** looked upon the atrangera," aays the 
author, “as sent by Vlracocha hbnsolf/' 
(Kel. Prim., MS.) It reminds tis of a super* 
action, or rather an amiable Ikney, among 
the Mctent Greeks Hkst the stranget* came 
from Jupiter,* 


'* npor fap Oiur slfnv ui^ai'Te? 

Stivot T«/' OAVl, f r. 

** **A1guno8flieron de opinion,.qua mata- 
sou A todos lee jKombres da Guerra* d |aa oor- 
taaeu las muoe.** Xeres, Hist de) Pern, ap. 
Uarclk, tom. ili. p. 200. 

**Oa(ta l^spaftol da loa qua aUl Ivan to* 
maron para si mul gran aantldad iaoto quo 
como andava tpdo a rlenda euelta havia Eepa- 
flol qua tenia dodanUa ptezaS do Indlos { 
Indtas da aarvicio.*' Oopq* 1 Pob. del Ilru, 
M6. 
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The SpankrdB had found immense droves of llamas under the care of the 
shepherds in tlie ncidibourhood of the baths, destined for the consumption of 
tlie court Many oi them were now suffered to roam abroad among their 
native mountains; though Pizarro caused a considerate number to be reserved 
for the use of the army. And this was no small quantity, if, as one of the 
Conquerors says, a hundred and fifty of the Peruvian sheep Were frequently 
slaughtered in a day.’* Indeed, the Spaniards were so improvident in their 
destruction of these animals that in a few years the superb tlocks, nurtuied 
with so much care by the Peruvian government, had almost disappeared from 
the land.’* 

The partv sent to pillage the Inca’s pleasure^house brought back & rich 
booty in gold and silver, consisting cliiefly of plate for the royal table, which 
^^eatlr astonished tlie Spaniards by their size and weight. Thes& as well os 
some largo emeralds obtained there, together with the precious spoils found on 
the bodies of the Indian nobles who peri'^hed in the massacre, were placed 
in safe custody, to be hereafter divided. In the city of Caxaniaica the troops 
also found magazines stot'ed with go<^s. both cotton and woollen, far supeiior 
to any they had seiui, for fineness of texture and the skill with which tho 
various colours were blended. Thev uere piled from the floors to the very 
roofs of the buildines, and in such quantity that, after every soldier hall 
provided himself witn what he desired, it made no sen.sible oiminution of 
the whole amount.*® 

Pizarro would now gladly have diiected his march on the Peruvian capiUtl. 
But the distance was great, and hf^ force was small. This must have been 
still farther crippled by the guard '■^(piired for the Inca, and the chief feared 
to involve himscli dc<^)er in a hostile empire so populous and powerful, with a 
prize so precious in hta keeping. With much anxiety, therefore, he looked for 
reinforcements from the colonies ; and he despatched a courier to K'm Miguel, 
to inform the Spaniards theie of his recent successes, and to a^jcertam if 
there had b^n any arrival from Panama. Meanwhile he employed his men 
in making Caxamalca a more suitable residence for a Christian host, by 
erecting a church, or, perhaps, appropriating some Indian edifice to this use, 
in which mass was regularly ^rfonned by the Dominican fathers with great 
solemnity. The dilaindatea walls of the city were alr>o restored in a more 
substahtial manner than before, and every vestige was soon efiaced of the 
hun*icane that had so recently swept over it. 

It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, amidst all the show of 
religious zeal in nis Conquerors, a lurking appetite more potent in most 
of Uiejr bosoms than either relimon or ambition. This was the love of gold. 
He detennined to avail himself of it to procure bis own freedom. Tho 
critical posture of his affairs made it import^t that this should not be long 
delayed. His brother Huascar, ever since his defeat, had been detained as n 
prisoner^ subject to victor’s orders. He was now at Andamarca, at no 
great d^tance from Caxamalca; and Atahuallpa feared, with good reason, 
tha^ when bis own imprisonment was known, Huascar would find it easy to 
corrupt his guards, mate his esc^, and put himself at the head of the con¬ 
tested empire without a rival to<mpute^t. 


maun cada Dia, clento IctDauenU.** 
Xera, C!oau«4el Peru* ap. Barela, tom. ill. p. 

ass. . ^ 

Cfeu do LaOD, Cronioa. cap. 80 .'<-Oiide^ 
giRSo, Bal. Sag.. MS.*^«*Haata qua loa de- 
Btrufan todoa mi haver Eapaflol ni Justlcla 
qua to defcndieae d 1 amparaae.** Cotiq. 1 Pob, 
M Piru, MS, 


^ Xerez, Oonq. del Peru* ap. Barota, tom. 
ill. p. 200 .--There was enotigb, aayB the 
anonymous Conqueror, for semiLshlp-loadat 
Tooas eatas coaaade tlohdMi y topas de Una 
y aigodoa erau ea tan gran cantldad* que & 
ml pareoer fo^tau monester muehos nav&B eti 
quo suplorao/^ Belaclon del primer Deacub, 
MS. 
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In the hope, theiefoic, to ofl'ect his niirpose by appealing to the avarice of 
his keepers, he ojie day told Pizarro tliat if he would set him free he would 
engage to cover tlie lloor of the apartment on which they stood wiUi gold. 
Tliose present listened with an incredulous smile ; and, as the Inca received 
no answer, he said, with some emphasis, that “ho would not merely cover the 
floor, but would fill the room with gold as high as he could reach ; ” and, 
standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand against the wall. All stared 
with amazement; while they regarded it as the insane boast of a man too 
eager to procure liis liberty to weigh tlie meaning of his words* Yet Pizarro 
was sorely perplexed. As he had advanced into the country, much that he 
had seen, and all that he had heard, had confirmed the dazzling reports first 
received of the riches of Peru. Atahuallpa himself had given him the most 
glowing picture of the wealth of the capital, where the roofs of the temples, 
■were plated \\ith gold, while the walls were hung with tapestry and the floors 
inlaid with tiles of the same precious metal. Tiicre must be some foundation 
for all tins. At all events, it was safe to accede to the Inca’s proposition ; 
since by so doing lie could ci»lloct at once all the gold at his disposal, and thus 
prevent its being j)nrIoiiicd ui secreted by the natives, lie therefore ac- 
(piiesccd in Atahuallpa’s oiler, and, drawing a red line along the wall at the 
height which the Inca had indicated, ho caused the terms of the proposal to 
be duly recorded by the iiotaiy. The apartment was about seventeen feet 
broad, by twenty-two feet long, and the line round the walls was nine feet 
from the tioow*'^ This space Mas to ]»e filled with gold; hut it was under¬ 
stood that the gold was not to ho melted down into ingots, but to retain the 
original form of tlie ai tides into which it was manufactured, that the Inca 
might have the benefit of the space which they occupied. lie further agreed 
to fill an adjoinin*’’ room of smaller dimensions twice full with silver, in like 
manner ; and l»e demanded two months to iiccomplish all this.** 

No sooner was this arrangement made than the Inca despatched couriers to 
Cuzco and the other principal places in the kingdom, with orders that the gold 
ornaments and utensils slioiild he removed from tlie royal palaces, and from 
the temples and other public buildings, and transported without loss of time 
to Caxainalca. Meanwhile lie continued to live in the S])aniHh miarters, 
treated with the respect due to his rank, and enjoying all the freedom that 
was compatible with the security of hiS ])erson. Tlion^ not permitted to go 
abroad, his limbs mnv unshaekled, and he Lad tlie range of his o^vn aiiart- 
ments under the jealous surveillance of a guard, Avlio knew too well the value 

I have adopted tbc illmcnsions given by ancient clmmiclor-t. I'edro Pizarro, 

tlie iHJcreUiy Xen-z. (Conq. del l*ein, ap. iVucub. y Conq, MS,--Cartade Hem., Pizarro, 

TUrcla, tom. iii. p. 20Z.) According to Hcr> MS.—Xerez, Conq., del Pciu, ap. Ilarcla, ubi 

nando Mzarro, the apartment wor nine feet nupra.—Naliarro, Relacion aomaria, MS.— 
high, but thirty-five feet long by Rc^'cntoen or Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 2, cap. 6.-~(3o- 

clgiitccn feet wide. (Carta, MS) The most mara, Hist, dc las Ind., cap. 114.—Horrert, 

moderate estimate is largo enough.—Steven- Hi^t. general, dec. 5, lib. 2, cap. I.)--Both 

s>n says that they htlll show ** a large room, Naliarro and Herrera state expreesly that 

part of the old palace, and now the residence Pizarro promised the Inca bis liberation on 
nf the Cacique Astopllca, wherf tbe ill-fated fulfilling the compact. This is not confirmed 

Inca was kept a prisoner; and lie adds that by the other "chroniclers, who, however, do not 

the line traced on the vml is still visible. intimate .hat the Spanish general declined the 
(llcsidence in South America, vol. ii. p. 163.) terms. And as Pizarro, by all accounts, en- 
Peru abounds in remains as ancient as the couraged his prisoner to perform bis part of 
Conquest; and it would not be surprising that the contract, It must have been with the 

the memory of a place so remarkable os this tindorstanding implied. If not expressed, that 

should be preserved,—though anything but a he would abide by the other. It Is most im¬ 

memorial to be eb tiehe<l by the Spaniards. probable that the Inca would have stripped 

The facts in the preeefilng paiAgrapli are himself of his treasures, if he had not so 
told uith remarkable unitormlty by the understood It, 
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of the royal captive to be lie was allowed tlie society of hiis favourite 

wives, and Pizarro took care that his domestic privacy should not be violated. 
Uis subjects liad free access to their sovereign, and everyday he received visits 
from the Indian nobles, who came to bring presents and offer condolence to 
their unfortunate master. On such occasions the most potent of these great 
vas.sals never ventured into his presence without first stripping off their sandals 
and bearing a load on their backs in token of reverence. The Spaniards 
gazed with curious eyes on these acts of homage, or rather of slavish sub¬ 
mission, on the one side, and on the air of perfect indifference with which they 
were received, as a matter of cmivse, on the other; and they conceived hign 
ideas of tlie character of a prince who, even in his present helpless condition, 
could inspire such feelings of awe in his subjects. The royal lovco was so W'cll 
attended, and such devotion was shown by his vassals to the captive monarch, 
as did not fail, in the end, to excite some feelings of distrust in his keepers.** 

Pizarro did not neglect the opportunity attbrded him of communicating the 
truths of revelation to liis prisoner, and both he and his chaplain. Father 
Valverde, laboured in the same gooil work. Atahuallpa listened with com¬ 
posure and apj»arent attention, lint notJjing seemed to move him so innch as 
the argument with wliich the military polemic disclosed his discourse, -that it 
could not he the true Oinl whom Ala!)ual]]>a w'orsliippcd, since he had suffered 
him to fall into the hands of liis enemies. The unhappy monarcli assented to 
the force of this, ackuoAvledging that his Deity had iiufeed deserted him in his 
utmost need,*‘ 

Yet his conduct towards his brothei Iluascar at this time too clearly prov<»s 
that, whatever respect he may have diowm for the teachers, tlie doctnnes of 
Cliristianity had made little impress) i on his heart. No sooner bad Huascar 
been informed of vhe capture of his rival, and of the large ransom he had 
offered for his deliverance, than, as the latter bad foreseen, he made every 
effort to regain his liberty, and sent, or attempted to send, a message to the 
iSpanish commander, that he would pay ii much larger ransom than that pro¬ 
mised by Ataliuallpa, wlio, never having dwelt in Cuzco, w’iis ignorant of the 
quantity of treasure tlier^, and where it was deposited. 

Intelligence of ('ll! this was ^ecn'tly cominimicated to Ataliuallpa by the 

! >ci*son.s who had his brother in charge; and his jealousy, thus roused, W'as 
urtlier heightened by Pizarro’s dcclaiotion that he intended to have Iluascar 
brought to Oaxamalea, where ho would himself examine into the controversy 
and determine which of the tw^o had tlie better title to the sceptre of the 
Incas. Pizarro perceived, from the first, the advantages of a competition which 
would enable Jiini, by throwing his swoi'd into the scale lie preferied, to give it 
a preponderance. The party Avho held tlic sceptic by his noiuinatiou would 
henceforth lx* a tool in his hambs, with wdiieh to work his pleasure more 
effectually than he could well do in his own name. It was the game, as every 
reader knows, played by Edwaid tlie First in the affairs of »<cotIaiul, and by 
many a monarch both before and since; and, thougli tlieir examples may not 
have been familiar to the iinlettere<l .soldier, Pizarro was too ipiic^ in his per¬ 
ceptions to require, in this matter, at least, the teachings of history. 

Atahuallpa was much alarmed by the Spanish commanders determination 
to have the suit between the rival caiuliuates brought before him; for he 
feared that, independently of the merits of the case, tlic decision would be 

*■* Uelacion'*dcl Primer IVscub., MS.—Na- qiif bien conociaquo aquel que Uablal>a en su 
barm, Hclacion sumaria, MS.—Zurat<>* Comi. idolo, no c» Dios vordadero, pues tan nuco le 
del Peru, lib. 2, cap. 6. aiudo.'* Xerez, Cooq. del Peru, ap. llnma, 

** “ I iiiaH dijo Ataballpa, que oetaba espan- tom iii. p. 203. 
iado de lo que el Oovernador ic bavla dk'hqi» 
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likely to go in favour of Huascar, whose mild aud ductile temper would make 
him a convenient instrument in the liands of his conquerors. Without further 
hesitation, he determined to remove this cause of jealousy for ever, by the 
death of his brother. 

His orders were immediately executed, and the unhappy prince was 
drowned, as was commonly reported, in the river of Andamarc^ declaring with 
his dying breath that the white men would avenge his murder, and that his 
rival would not long survive him.*^ Thus perished the unfortunate Huascar. 
the legitimate heir of the throne of the Incas, in the very mmning of life, and 
the commencement of his reim; a reign, however, which had been long 
enough to call forth the display of many excellent and amiable qualities, 
though his nature was too gentle to cope with tlie bold and fiercer temper Or 
his brother. Such is the portrait we have of him from the Indian Cas¬ 
tilian chroniclers; though the former,.it should bo added, were the kinsbieii of 
Huascar, and the latter certainly bore no good will to Atahuallpa.** 

That prince received the tidings of Uuascaris death with every mark^of 
surprise and indignation. lie immediately sent for Pizan'o, and communi¬ 
cated the event to him with expressions of the deepest sorrow. The Spanish 
commander refused, at first, to credit the unwelcome news, and bluntly told 
the Inca that his brother could not be dead, and that he should be answer¬ 
able for his life.^^ To this Atahuallpa replied by renewed assumnees of the 
fact, adding that the deed had been perpetrated, without his privitv, by 
Huascaris keepers, fearful tliat lio might tal^e advantage of the troubles of 
the country to maKe his escape, Pizarro, on making further inquiries, found 
that the report of his death was but too true. That it should, have been 
brought about by Atahuallpa’s officers witliout his expi^ command would 
only show that ‘by so doing they had probably anticipated their master’s 
wishes. The crime, which assumes in our eyes a deeper dye from the relation 
of the parties, had not the same estimation among the Incas, in whose multi¬ 
tudinous families the bonds of brotherhood must have sat loosely,—much too 
loosely to restrain the arm of the despot from sweeping away any obstacle 
that lay in his path. 


Both the place and tlio manner of Hua8> 
car's death are reported with much discrepancy 
hy the histortans. All agree in the one im¬ 
portant fact that he died a violont death at 
the Instigation of bis brother. Conf. Herrera, 
Hist, genera), dec. 5. lib. 3, cap. 2.—‘Xerez. 
Oonq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. ill. p. 204.-- 
Pedro Piaarro, Besjub. yConq ,MS.—Nahairo, 
ReUclon suinsria, MS.->Zarate, Coiiq. del 
Pern, lib. 2, cap. 6 . —instruc. del Inga Tltu- 
CQS^. >fS. 

** Both Garcilasso de la Vegaand Titucus^l 
Yupaoqul were descendants from lluayna 


Gapac, of the pure Peruvian Stbcis, the natural 
enemies, therefore, of their kfnsman of Quito* 
whom they regarded os a nsuiper. ClKnm- 
stances brought the Castilians mto dtreet 
Usion with Atahuallpa, and It was natiual 
they should seek to darken his repntatfen by 
contrast wUb the fair character of nts rival. 

** Sabldo esto por el Gobemador, moetrh, 
que Is pesaba mucho ; 1 d|^o que era mentlra, 
que no le havlan muerto, que lo trqjcs^ largo 
\lvo: 1 filMO. que et mandarla mator A Ataba- 
llpa.'* Xervz, Conq. del Peru, ap. Boicia, 
tom. id. p. 204. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• 

% 

OOtl> ARRIVljB FOB THE RANSOM—VXjlZT TO PAOHACAMAO —DEMOLITION OF 
THE XDOIt-tTHE INOa’s FAVOOUITE GENERAL—THE INOA’s LIFE IN CON¬ 
FINEMENT—^ENVOYS^ CONDUCT IN CUZCO—ARRIVAL OP ALMAQRO. 

1583 . 

Several weeks had now jessed since Atahuallpa’s emissaries liad been de* 
apatched for the ^Id and silver that were to furnisii his ransom to the Span¬ 
iards. But the distances were grea^ and the returns came in slowly. They 
consisted, for the^raost part, of massive pieces of plate, some of which weighed 
two or three a Spanish weight of twenty-five pounds. On some days, 

articles of the value of thirty or forty thousand pesos de oro were brought in, 
and, occasionally, of the value of fifty or even sixty thousand pesos. The 
greedy eyes of the Conquerors gloated on the shining‘heaps of treasure, whicli 
wei'e transported on the shoulders of the Indian porters, and, after being care¬ 
fully registered, were placed in safe deposit under a strong guard. They now 
began to believe that the magnificent promises of the Inca would be fulfilled. 
But, as theii’ avarice was shaipcneJ by the ravishing display of wealth such as 
they had tiardly dared to imagine, they became more craving and impatient. 
They made' no allowance for the distance and the ditficulties of the way, and 
loudly inveighed against the tardinr^^s with wliicli the royal commands were 
executed. They i ven suspected Atahuallpa of devising this scheme only to 
gain a pretext Yor communicating with his snbj(‘cts in distant places, and of 
proceeding as dilatorily as possible, in order to secure time for tbe execution 
of his plans. Rumours of a rising among the Peruvuins were circulated, and 
the Spaniards were in apprehension of some general and sudden assault on 
their quarters. Their new acqitisitions gave them additional cause for solici¬ 
tude : like a miser, they tremlned in the midst of their treasures.^ 

Pizarro reported to his captive the rumours that weie in circulation among 
the soldiers, naming, as one of the plains pointed out for the rendezvous of the 
Indians, the ueightouring city of Huamachuco. Atahuallpa listened with 
undh^ked astonishment^ and. indignantly repelled the chai'ge, as false from 
beginning to end. “ No one of my subjects,” said he, “ would dare to appear 
in arms, or to raise his finger, without my orders. You have me.” he con¬ 
tinued, ” in your power. Is not my life at your disposal I And wnat better 
security can you have for my fidelity 1 ” He then represented to the Spanish 
commander that the distances of many of the nlaces were very great; that to 
Cuzco, the capital, although a message might oe sent by post, through a suc¬ 
cession of couriers, in five days from Oaxamaica, it would require weeks for a 
portor to ^vel over the same ground with a load on his back. “ But that 
you may be satisfied 1 sun procei^ing in good faith,” he added, 1 desire you 
will send some of your own people to Cuzco. I will give them a safe-conduch 
and, when tlmre, toey can sup^itend the execution of the conumssion, and 
see with their own eyes that no hostile movements are intended.” It was 
a fair offe^^; and Hzarro, anxious to get more precise and authentic informa¬ 
tion of the sh^ ot the country^ gladly availed himsdf of it* 

' Zmte. OoSq. del Peru. Itb. 3, cap. del Peru. ap. Bards, tom, Ul. p. 204. 

|JaUrro,Mtoclonwmwls,MS.—Xoiv*AC«iq- * r«dro iMzarro, Ooacub. y Conq, MS.— 
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Before the departure of these emissarieSj the general had despatched his 
brother Hernando with about twenty horse and a small body of infantry to 
the neighbouring town of Iliianiachuco, in order to reconnoitre the country 
and ascertain if there was any truth in tho report of an armed force having 
assembled there. Hernando found everything tmiet, and met with a kind 
reception from the natives. But before leaving the plac(! he received furtljer 
orders from his })rother to continue his march to Pacnacamac, a town situated 
on the coast, at least a hundred leagues distant from Caxamalca. It was con¬ 
secrated as the seat of the great temple of the deity of that name, whom the 
Peruvians worshipped as the Creator of the world. It is said tliat they found 
there altars raised to this god, on their first occiipation of the country; and 
.such was the veneration in which he was held by the natives that the Incas, 
instead of attempting to abolish his worsliip, deemed it more prudent to 
sanction it conjointly with that of their own deity, the Sun, Side by side the 
two temples rose on the heights that overlooked the city of Pachacamac, and 
prospered in the offerings of their respective votaries, “ It was a cunning 
arrangement,” says an ancient wTitcr, “by which tlic great enemy of man 
secured to himself a double harvest of soiiLs.” ** 

But the teuiplc of Pachaciimac coutinued to iimintain its ascendency ; ami 
the oracles delivered from its dark and mysterious slirine were held in no less 
repute among the natives of TaviDitimvifa (or “the four quarters of the 
world,” as Pern under the Incas was called) than the oracles of Delphi ob¬ 
tained among tlie Greeks. IMlgrimages were made to the hallowed spot from 
the most distant regions, and the city of Pacliacamac became among the 
Peruvians what Mecca was among the Mahometans, or Cholula with the* 
people of Anahuac. Tin* shrine of the deity, enriched by the tributes of 
the pilgrims, gradually l)ocamc one of the most opulent in the land; and 
Atahuallpa, anxious to collect his ransom as speedily as possildc, urged Pizarro 
to send a delachmeut in that direction, to secuie tho treasures before they 
could be secreted by the priests of the temple. 

It was a journey of considerable difficulty. Two-tliirds of the route lay 
along the table-land of the Uordilleras, intersected occasionally by crests of 
the mountain-raiigo, that imposed no slight impediment to their progress. 
Fortunately, much of tho ^vay they had the benefit of the great rocid to Cuzco ; 
and “nothiiig in Christendom,” exclahns llornaiulo Pizarro, “emials'thi* 
magnificence of this road across the sierra.” * In some places the ro^yridges 
were so precipitous that steps were cut in them for the travellers, and, tliough 
the sides were protected by heavy stone balustrades or parapets, it was with 
Uie greatest difficulty that tlie horses were enabled to scale them. The road 
was frequently evoised by streams, over wliicli bridges of wood and sometimes 
of stone were thrown ; though occasionally, along the declivities of the nioun- 
tain^ the waters swept down in such furious torrents that the only method of 
passing them was by the swinging bridges of osier, of which till now the Si)au- 
lards had had little experience. They were secured on either bank to heavy 
buttresses of stone. But as they were originally designed for nothing heavier 
than the foot-passenger and the llama, and as they had something exceedingly 
fragile in tlieir appearance, the Spaniards hesitated to venture on them with 


Xerez, Conq. del Pern, ap.’Ibarci.i, toro. ii!. 
^ 3'J3, 201.—Naharro, Kclaclon sumaria, 

“El demonto Pacharama ale}(re con este 
conclerto, aflrrnan qiie mestrana en reRpii- 
estaa gran contento: pii^s con lo vm y io 
otro era el scruldo, ) quodauan Ia>a .nnm's do 


los simple.^ lualanenturudos preaos en m 
pocier.” Cieza de Leon, Cronlca, cap. 72. 

* “ El camlno de las sierras ea cosa de ver, 
porque en verdad eu tierra tan fragosa cn la 
I riHtiandad no se ban vi<!to tan bermo<<03 ca- 
minos, toda 1.^ mayor parte de c^lzada/' 
Carta, MS, 
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their horses. Experience, however, soon showed they were capable of bearing 
a much greater weight; and though the traveller, made giday by the vibra¬ 
tion of the long avenue, looked with a reeling brain into tne torrent that was 
tumbling at the depth of a hundred feet or more beloi^ hhn, the whole of the 
cavalry effected their passage without an accident At these bridges, it njay 
be remarked, they found persons stationed whose business it was to collect 
toll for the government from all travellers.* 

Tlie Spaniards were amazed by the number as well as magnitude of the 
flocks of llamas which they saw browsing on the stunted herbage that grows 
in the elevated regions of the Andes. Sometimes they were gathered in en¬ 
closures. but more usually were roaming at large under the conduct of their 
Indian shepherds; and the Comiuerors now learned, for the first time, that 
these animals were tended with as much care, and their migrations as nicely 
r^ulated, as those of the vast flocks of merinos in their own country.** 

The table-land and its declivities were thickly sprinkled with hamlets and 
towns, some of them of considerable size ; and the country in every direction 
bore the marks of a thrifty hnsbaiulry. Fields of Imlian covji ivcrc to be 
seen in all its different stages, from the green and tender ear to the yellow 
ripeness of luirvest-tinie. As they descended into the valleys and deep ravines 
that divided the crests of the Cordilleras, they were surrounded by the vegetatioji 
of a warmer climate, whii li delighted tiie eye with the gay livciw of a thousand 
bright colours and intoxicated the senses with its perfumes. Everywhere the 
natural capacities of the soil were stimulated by a minute system of irrigation, 
which drew the fertilizing moisture from every stream and rivulet tliat rolled 
down the declivities of the Andes; wiiiie tiie terraced sides of the mountains 
were clothed with gardens and orclia»ds that teemed uitl* fruits of various 
latitudes, Tlie Snaiiuards could no' suflicioutly a<lmire the industry with 
which the natives Lid availed themselves of the Itouiity of Nature, or had siij)- 
plied the deficiency where -she had dealt with a more iMrsimouious liaml. 

Whether from the commands of the Inca, or fiom the awe which their 
achievements had spread throughout the laud, ilie Conquerors were received, 
in every place through whicli they passed, with hospitable kindness. Lodgings 
were provided for them, with ample refreshments from the well-stoiod maga¬ 
zines distributed at intervals along the route. In maj^y of the towns the in¬ 
habitants came out to welcome then] with singing and dancing, and, when 
they resumetl their march, a number of able-bodied porters were furnished to 
cariy forward their baggage.^ 

At length, after some weeks of travolj seveie even with all these applianct's, 
Hernando Fizarro arrived before the city of Pachacamac. It was a place of 
considerable population, and the e^lifices were, many of them, substantially 


• “ Todos los arroyos tienon pneutoH de ple- 
dra 6 de madora: cn uii rio grande, que era 
muy caudaloso e nniy grande, que pasatnos 
doB veces, ballamos puentes de red, que es 
oofia roaraviUoaa do ver; paaamos per ellaa 
lo 0 caballos; tieueu cn coda pasoje dos pu- 
entes, la una per donde paua la gente ccitnun, 
la otra por donde pasa el sefior de la tlerra 6 
BUS capitanes: esto tienen Riempre cerrada 6 
indioB que la guardan; e^toB indios cobran 
portazgo do Iob que paMnn.'* Carta do Ilcrn, 
rlzarro, MS.—Also Kclaclon del primer iJe- 
aciib., MS. 

* A comical blunder has been made by tbo 
printer, in M. Tcrnanx-CompaiiB' excellent 
translation of Xerc^;, in the account oi tins ex¬ 


pedition : “On ttouvo sur toutoti route bean- 
coup de pores, de lamas." (lleKUon de Tn 
Conqnete do Perou, p. 167.V 'J'he substitu¬ 
tion of jwres for /fates might well fead the 
reader into the error of hup£)oslng that snlno 
existed hi Peru l)efoie tlie Conquest. 

’ CaiUdc Ilcniaiulo Plrario, MS.—Kstete, 
np. Barela, tom. iii. pp. Zu6, 207.—Relaciun 
del primer Descub., MS.—Both the last-cited 
author and Miguel Kstete, the royal veedor or 
iuspector, accompanied Ilemanao Plzarro on 
this expedition, and, of course, were eye-wit¬ 
nesses, nice Uintself, of what they relate. 
Kbtete's narrative Is incorporated by the sec¬ 
retary Xcrez In bis own. 
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bu3t, ^e.teD)^ of the tutelar dei^ consisted of a vasr stone 
rath^ pile of buildings, which, clustenng arocind a conical hill, bad 
a fortress rather tliau a religious estabhslimkit. Bnt, though the 
of stone, the roof was composed of a Hght thatch, as usual in countries 
rain seldom or never falls, and where oefence, consequently, is >vaated Chi<;^ 
against the rays of the sun. 

Presenting himself at the lower entrance of the temple, Hernando Hzantfj 
was refused admittance by the guardians of the portal. But, exclaiming that 
“he had come too far to be stayed by the arm of an Indian priest,” be lorded 
his way into the passage and, followed by his men, w'ound up the gallery 
which led to an aiea on the summit of the mount, at one end of which stood 
a sort of chapel. This was the sanctuary of the dread deity. The Hodr Was 

g a'iiished with ornaments of crystal and with turquoises and bits ^ 
ere a^in the Indians would have dissuaded Pizario from violating th^Cdn- 
secrated piecincts, when at that moment the shock of an earthquake, tbaf^ 
nia<te the ancient \/alls tremble to their foundation, so alarmed the natives, 
both those of Pisano’s own company and the people of the place, that tliey 
fled in dismay, nothing doubting that thoir incensed deity would bury the 
invaders under|the ruins or consume them with hia lightnings. But no such 
terror found its way into the breasts of the Conquerors, who felt that her^ at 
least, they were fightmg the good fight of Faith. ^ 

Tearing open the dooi. Pizaiio and his party entered. But, instead of a 
hall blaring, as they had tondly imagined, with gold and precious stones, offer- 
ings of the worshippers of Pachacamac^ they found themselves in a small and 
obscure apartment, oi lathcr den. from the floor and sides of which steamed 
up the most offensive ououis,—lilce those of a slaughterhouse. It was the 
place of sacrifice. A few pieces of gold and some ememWs were discovered on 
the ground, and, as their eyes l^ecaiae accommodated to the darkness, thw 
discerned in the most retiied coinei of the room the figure of the deity. It 
was an uncouth monster, made of wood, with the head resembling that of a 
man. Tliis was the god thiougb whose lips Satan had breathed foith tlie far- 
famed oracles which nad deluded his Indian votai'ies!“ 

Teaiing the idol fioin its recess, the indignant Spaniards dragged it into 
the open air and there broke it into a hundred fragments. The place was 
then purified, and a large cross, made •£ stone and plaster, was erected on the 
spot. In a few years the walls of the temple were pulled down by the ^auisfl 
settlers^ who found there a convenient quarry for their own edifices. But riie 
cross still remained spreading its broad aims over the ruins. It stood Where 
it was planted in the very heart of the stronghold of heathendbm; and, ^ 
while all was in mins around it, it pioclainied the permanent triumphs of the 
Faitii, 

" The simple natives, finding that Heaven had no bolts in store fOr the 
Conquerors, and that their god had no power to prevent tlie profanation of his 
shrine, came in gradually and tendered their homage to the straiu;er^ whow 
-they now regarded with feelings of superstitious awe. Pizarro protned by this 
temper to wean them, if possible, froni their idolatry; anch thou^popi^im^' 
himself, as he toRs us, he delivered a discourse as mfyzQg^ acmMless, as ocKfid 

* Esto pueHa en mny teJfdA de dlvetiAs luinellte y lwd)hJba esa ^los. y 

€o«M de cotAlfft y turquesas y crtetslss y tpi etutwtea tea y ImiidteeS 

olm^ cotoB.” Beladon del primer Dcscut, 

“ Aquel era PachnoaiBS, elciUllCKSiiapab* y Tweea 

ei^imcdadaa^y A loqwoftlU ae snieo*' lUlsclMi del primer 

di^ el Demonio a^Jrecla eu aqnoUa d Also ap Barc^, tom 111 p> am 




be expecteil from^the mouth of a soldier ; and, in conoJusion, he taught 
them the sign of the cross, as an inestimable talisman to secure them against 
the future machinations of the devil." 

But the Spanish commander wiis not so absorbed ii^liis spiritual labours as 
not to have an eye to thoH' temporal concerns for which ho had lioen sent to 
this quarter- He now found, to his cliagrin, that he had come somewhat too 
late, and that the piicsts of Pacliaciuuac, being advised of liis nii.ssion, had 
secured much the ^cater part of the gold and decam])od A\itli it before his 
auival. A quantity was afterwards discovered burictl in the grounds adjoin¬ 
ing.^- Still, the amount obtained was considerable, falling little short of 
eighty thousand Castellanos, a sum wdncli once would have Iteen deemed a 
compensation for greater fatigues than they had encountered. Jhit the 
Spaniards had become familiar uith gold; and their imaginations, kindled 
by the romantic adventures in which they liad of late been engaged, imlnlgod 
in visions which all the gold of Peru would .scarcely have* n^ali/ed. 

One prize, however, llornando obtained by his expedition, ^\hic]l A\ont far 
to console him for the l<»ss of liis treasure. tVhile at I^LcIiacaniac, he learned 
that the Indian commander (Miallcuchima lay nitli a laige force in the neigh- 
hourhood of Xanxa, a tonii of some strongtii at a fonsideraldo distance among 


the mountains. Tliis inaii, who was nearly relate'*] to Atahualijni, was his most 
evperiencetl general, and, f >gether with Qinzt^ni/, now at Cu/co, had achieved 
i’m(is( 3 victories at the soutJi wlji('li placed the Inca on the tlirone. Prom his 
biith, his talents, and Ins huge experience, he accounted second to no 
subject in the kingdom. IMziuro was aware of tlie impoitance of securing hi'^ 
person. Pinding that tlio Indian nolih* deeliiusl to meet him on liis return, 
no determined to march at once to Xanxa and la];e tlie cliief in liis own 


quarters. Such a scheme, Londdeiin tlie eiionnous de]tarity of immliei 
might seem despera.e even for S[»aniards. Hut success had given them such 
conlidence that they hardly condescended to calculate chanec's. 

Tlie road aci OSS the mountains presented greater diJiicMlties tlian those on 
the former march. To add to the troubles ot tie' 'Mvaliy, tiie ^-bois of tluii 
liorses weio worn out, and tlieirlioofs snflcied severely on llu* rougli and stony 
ground. There was no iron at hand, notiung but uohl and silvt'r. In tie* 


jirosent emergeney they turned even these to account ; and Ib/airo causcMl 
the lioiNOs of the whole trooi^ to Ix* shod with silver, 'flie work was done by 
the Indian smiths, and it answeied so \M1 that in this precious material they 
found a substitute for iron during the remainder of the march," 


Xanxa was a large and poinilous jilace ; though wc shall hardly credit tlie 
assertion of the CJouqnerors, that a hiiiulred thousand iier^ons as^eudiled 
habitually in tlie great square of tiie city." The Peruvian commander was 


“ p4 jt falta do predK.ulor les luce mi sor- 
mon, diciondo <*1 oiigtuio cu uue vivtan." 
Ciriadc Korn. Pi/airo, Ms. 

“ Ibul., MS—Uclaiion d d primor Doscub., 
MS.^Kslete, up- liarcia, toiii. lii. p. 20 J» 

“Y aiidaiido los tiopo** ol capltan Rod¬ 
rigo OrgoiU'^ y Francisro dogtocioy, y otros 
bicaron gra anruin.i de or<> y piatado los cntcr- 
ratnieiitos. Y auii so presume y tieiic por 
cierto, quo ay inucho mas : pero enmo nr) se 
Fabe donde csta euterrado, tie ])icrdo." Ci(‘/a 
de Tieun, Croriica* cap. 73. 

‘ Hicicrou haror herrage do horriwiuras 6 
claws i)ara shs Cab4illo» do IMato, los rualos 
Ulcieron loa clou indios fundidorcs muy buenos 
f cuantof^ qutpieron de cllos, con ei cual bor- 


rage andubioion dt“< (O\ndo, Ilist. 

d«* lass Jndias, PnU* .J, lib. rap n> V 

'i’ho author of tin IJoLtoion d( I pnnior 
bniTOOTito, Ms , ' iliev sbo<l tb( hoisi-switli 

silvtr iWid roppfi Ainl aiiotbr r o| tljo IN ru- 
vi.ui ljofiqu<‘rotsttr‘*mts u^ tliov usod g<rl<lan<l 
silver. (ilelatHUH' d'lci C.ipitano Spagnuolo, 
ap. llainiiMo, Navig.itioiii ot V'Lifrf;;!, V onetia, 
irXn), tom. 111 . iol. ; All agree as to the 
Rilvoi 

“ Kra Tnueba la 'lonto do aquol Pueblo, i 
de SUF Coiiiarca*<, quo al parocer do los Kspn- 
iloLo«s, H(‘ jiintaban cada Dia en la Placa i'rtn- 
cipal cu'ii Hill Pcr*ronas.** l‘>tetp, ap. lluiua, 
tom id. p. 23«I 
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encamped, it said, Avith an army of fivc-and-thirty thousand men, at only 
a few niileh' di'jfcancc from the town. With some difficulty he was persuaded 
to an inteiwiew with PizaiTo. The latter addressed Jiim courteously, and 
iirgeil his return with him to the Castilian quarters in Caxarnalca, represont- 
in^r it as the command of the Inca. Ever since the capture of his master, 
Challcucliiiua had remained uncertain what course to tate. The capture of 
the Inca in this sudden and mysterious manner by a race of beinj]js who 
.seemed to have dropped from the clouds, and that too in the very hour of his 
tviumpli, had entirely bewildered the Peruvian chief. He liad concerted no 
plan for the rescue of Ataliuallpa, nor, indeed, did lie know whether any such 
movement would be acceptable to him. He now acquiesced in his commands, 
and was willing, at all events, to have a personal interview with his sover^n. 
PizaiTO gained Iiis end without being obliged to strike a single blow to effect 
it. The barbarian, when brought nito contact with the white man, would 
seem to liavc been rebuked by his superior genius, in the same manner as the 
wild animal of the forest is said to quail before the steady glance of the 
hunter, 

Challciichiraa came attended by a numerous retinue. He was borne in hia 
sedan on the slioiilders of his vassals, and, as lie accompanied the Spaniards 
on their return through the country, received everywhere from the inhabitants 
the homage paid only to tlio favourite of a monarch. Yet all this pomp 
vanislied on liis entering the presence of tlie Inca, whom he approached with 
his feet bare, while a light bunion, w'liich he had taken from one of the attein 
dants, w'as laid on his back. As lie <lrew near, the old warrior^ raising his 
hands to heaven, exclaimed, “ Would tliat 1 lutd been here I—this would not 
then have happened;'' then, kneeling down, he kissed the hands and feet of 
his royal master and baclied them with his tears. Atahuallpa, on his part, 
betrayed not the least emotion, ami .sliowcd no other sign of satisfaction at 
the presence of his favourite counsellor than by simply bidding him welcome. 
The cold domeaiiour of the monarcli contraited strangely with the loyal sensi¬ 
bility of the subject.** 

Tnc rank of the Inca placed him at an immeasurable distance above the 
proudest of liis vassals ; and the Spaniards hud rej>&ited occasion to admire 
the ascendency wliich, even in his pies'uit fallen fortunes, he maintained over 
his i)oopl(', and the aw’c with which they approached him. Pedro Pizarro 
records an intei vicw', at which he was present, between Atahuallpa and one of 
his great nobles, who had obtained leave to visit some remote part of tlio 
country on condiUon of returning by a certain daja He was detained some¬ 
what beyond tho appointed time, and on entering the presence with a small 
propitiatory gift for Ids .sovereign Ids knees shook .so violently that it seemed, 
says the chronicler, as if he would hhve fallen to the ground. His master, 
however, received him kindly, and dismi.ssed him without a word of rebuke.” 

Atahuallpa in his confinement continued to receive the same respectful 
treatment from the Spaniards as Idtherto. They taught him to play with 
dice, and the more intricate game of dies®, in which the royal captive became 
expert, and loved to beguile with it tho tedious hours of his imprisonment. 
Towards his own peoffleho maintained as far at* possible his wontM state and 
coiHMUonial. lie was attended by his wives and the girls of his harem, who, as 
was customary, waited on him at table and discliarged the other menial offices 
about his person. A body of Indian nobles were stationed in the antechamber, 

" Pedro Pi/ariv) Desqub. y Couq., MS.— E«tete, ajv Barela, tom, iii.p. 931. 

‘ ‘ The like of it,** exclaims Ehtete, was «evrr ' * Pedro Wsarro, Desenb, y Couq., MS. 
before soon s-inre the Indies were discovered.’* 
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but never entered tlie presence unbidden; and when they did eutet it the^ 
subniitteil to the name humiliating ceremonies imposed on them^eatest of hm 
subjects. The service of his table was gold and silver plate. Efis dress, whidi 
he often changed, was coinnosed of the wool of the vicuila wrought into 
mantles, so fine that it had the appearance of silk. He soiiietimes exchanged 
these for a robe made of the skins of bats, as soft and sleek as velvet, ^und 
his head he wore the Uaiitn^ a woollen turban or shawl of the most delicate 
texture, wreathed in folds of various bright coloui's; and he still continued to 
encircle his temples with tlie borUiy the crimson threes of which, mingl^ wi^ 
gold, descended so as partly to conceal his eyes. The image of royalty 
cliarms for him, when its substance had defiarted. No garment or utensil 
that had once belonged to the Peruvian sovereign could ever be us^ by 
another. When he laid it aside, it was carefully deposited in a chest, kept 
for thO purpose, and afterwards burned. It would have been sacrilege to 
apply to vulgar uses that which had been consecrated by the touch ot the 
Inca.'^ 

Not long after the arrival of the party from Pachacaniac, in the latter part 
of Mav, the three emissaries returned from Cuzco They had been very suc¬ 
cessful in their mission. Owing to the Incurs order, and the awe which the 
white men now inspired lliroughont the country, tlie iSpaniaifls had every¬ 
where mot with a kind reception. They had lieen rarriod on the shoulders of 
the natives in the hamacas^ or sedans, of the country; and, as they had 
ravelled all the way to the capital on the great imperial road, along which 
relays of Indian carriers were establislied at stated intervals, they performed 
this journey of more than six hundred miles, not only without inconvenience, 
but with the most luxurious ease. Tlmy passed through many i>opulous towns, 
and always found the simple natives disposed to venerate them as beings of a 
superior nature. In Cuzco they were received with public festivities, were 
sumptuously lodged, and had every want anticipated by the obsequious devo¬ 
tion of tlie inhabitants. 

Their accounts of the cajiital confirmed all tliat Pizarro had before beard of 
the wealtli and population of the city. Though they had remained more than 
a week in this place, the emissaries had not seen the whole of it. The great 
temple of the Sun they found literally covered with plates of gold. They had 
entered the interior and beheld tlic royal mummies, seated each in his gold- 
eml^ssed chair and in robes profusely covered with ornaments. The iSpaiiiards 
liad the grace to respect these, as they had been previously eujoinea by the 
Inca; but thev raqinred that tlie plates which garnished the walls should be 
ail removed. The rcruvians most reluctantly acmiiesced in the commands of 
their sovereim to desecrate the national temple, wliich every inhabitant of the 
city re^rded with peculiar pride and veneration. With less reluctance they 
assisted the Coumierors in stripping the ornaments from some of the other 
edifices, where tne gold, however, neing mixed with a large proiwrtion of 
ailoy, was of much less value.*® 

The number of plates they tore from the temple of the Sun Avas seven 
hundred; and though of no great thickness, probably, they are compared in 
size to the lid of a chesty’ten or twelve inches wide.*® A cornice of pure gold 

Tills or Uie perflooal habits of Conq.. IMS. -^Herrera, Hlst.'gcncrAl, 4eG. C, 

Ata|iual(|>a Is taken from Pedro Pisai ro, who lib. 2, cap. 12,13. 

saw him often In bis confinement. As bin **I de lasCbapas de quo estaCasa 

curious narrative Is little known, Ibavec.\> tenia, qulUron setccientas Plancbaa . . . i 
tracted the original In Appendix No, inancra de Tablaa de Cazas de i tree, 1 & qua- 

Rel.(fi*un Capitano Spagn., ap. wimusio, tro mIiuos de lar^.*' Xcro 2 , Conq. del Peru, 
tom. 111. fol. 3T6.--Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y ap. Barela, tom. 111. p. 333. 
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encircled the edifice, hut so stroni^ly sot in the stone that it fortnuatcly defied 
the efforts of the spoilers. The Spaniards complained of the want of alacrity 
shown by tin* Indians in the Avork of destruction, and said tliat there were 
other jiarts of tlu* city containint^ buildings rich in gold and silver which they 
had not been allowed to see. In trutli, their mission, which at best was a 
most ungrateful one, liad been rendered doubly annoying by the manner in 
which they had executed it. The emissaries Avere men of a \ery Ioav stamp, 
and, puffed up by the honours conceded to them l)y the natives, they looked 
on themsedves as entitled to these, and contemned the pour Indians as a rare 
innnoasnrahly beneath tlie Kiiropean. Tiny not only shoAved the most dis¬ 
gusting vajiaeity, hut treated the highest nobles with Avanton insolence. They 
even Avent so fcir, it is said, as to violate the privacy of the conve*nts, and to 
outrage the religious sentiments of the Peruvians by tlicir scandalous amours 
Avith the Virgins of the Sun. I'he people of (Ju/co Avere so exasperated that 
they Avould have laid violent liamls on them, Init for their habitual reverence 
for the Inca, in »\ho'^e name the Spanianis had roine there. As it was, the 
Imlians collected as much g<ikl as amis necessary to satisfy their niiAvorthy 
visitors, and got lid of them iis speedily .ns ])Ossihle.-'* It Avas a gnat mistake 
in Piziuro to send such men. Tliere were peisuns, caoii in his company, who, 
as other occasions shuued, had some sense of self-resiiect, if not respect for the 


natives, 

1’he messengers brought uith them, besides silver, full two hundred amjas 
or loads of gold.** Tins Avas an iiuiiortant acce.s.sion to tJie contrihiitions of 
Atahuallpa ; and, although the treasure was still considerably beloAV the mark 
pre.serilied, the monarch saw A\ith satisfaction the time drawing nearer for tlie 
coni|)letion of his raiiM-ui. 

Not long before this, an event had occiined Avhicli changed the condition of 
the Spaniards and had an imfa\oural)le intluenee on the fortunes of the Inca. 
This Mis the arrival of Alniagio at (’ax'imalca, with a strong reinforcement. 
That chief liad succeedisl, after great (*fibi ts, in eijuipjang tliroe ve.sscls and 
assemhiiug a body of one hiiiidied ami litty men, Avith which he sailed from 
Panama the latter part of the prciciling \<‘ar. On his voyage he Avas joined 
by a small additional force from Nicaiagna, so that his whole strength 
Q,monntcJ to one Inmdied and fift\ foot ami (ifty horse, well provided Avitli 
the muiiitions of AAar. Ilis vessels wiye stecrod by the old ])ilot Kuiz; but, 
after making the Pay of St. MatthcAv, lu‘ crept slowly along the coast, baffled 
as usual by aaiiuIs and currents, and experiencing all the hardships incident 
to tliat protracted navigation, b’rom some cause or other, lie Avas not so 
fortunate as to obtain tulings of Pizarro; and so disheartened Avere In's fol¬ 
lowers, mo.st of Avhom aapic raw adventurers, that wlien arrived at Puerto 
Viejo they projiosed to abandon tlu^ expedition and return at once to I’anauia. 
Fortunately, one of the little siniadrou which Almagro had sent forAvard to 
Tumbez brought intelligence of Pizanoand of the colony he had planted at 
San .Miguel, Cheered by the tidings, the ('avalier resumed his voyage, and 
succeede<l at lengtli, tOAvaids the close of December, 1532, in bringing Ills 
Avhole party safe to the Spanish settlement. 

He there received the account of Pi/jirro’s march across the mountains, his 
seizure of the Inca, jwid, soon afterAvards, of tlie enormous ransom offered for 


Uerrera, Hf8t. (forieral, supm. 

’* So Hays Pizarro'?^ sf'cretaiy • “I vlnionm 
d<K:i(*ntas carpas de Oro, i veiiito 1 einco do 
Plata.'' (Xcrez, Con»|. del Peril, ap. Parcia, 
ubi si^ra.) A load, he savs, brought by 
four Indinns. ‘ (’argss dc PiiUKums, que 


las traen quatro Indios.'* The meaning of 

a Spanish word-'is doubtful. 
Ternaux - Compans supposes, ingeniously 
enough, that it may have something of the 
same meaning with patanquin, to which it 
boars some rosoinblance. 
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hi.s liberation. Almagro and Ids companions listened with undisgidsed ainaze- 
niont to this account of his associate, ami of a change in his fortunes so raiud 
ami wojiderful tliat it seemed little less than magic. 4t the same time, he 
■ received a caution from some of the colonists not to trust himself in the power 
of IMziirro, who was know”i to bear him no good will. 

Not long after Almagro's arrival at San iMiguel, advices were sent of it to 
Caxamaica, and a private note from Idssecietary Perez informed Pizarro that 
his associate had come w'ith no purpose of co-operating with him, but with 
the intention to establish an independent guveriimont. Uoth of the Spanish 
ciii»tnins seem to have lieeu surrounded by mean and turbulent spirits, wlio 
MMight to embroil them with each other, trusting, doubtless, to find their own 
account in the rupture. For once, however, tiieir malicious macldnatious 
failerl. 

Pizarro was overjoyed at the arrival of so consiilerable a reinforcement, 
which would enable Idhi to push his fortunes as he had de>ircd, and go forward 
Avith the com|uest of the country. He laid little stress on tiic secretary's 
communication, since, whatever might have been Almagro’s original purpose, 
Piziirro knew that tlic richness of tluM'eiu lie liad now opened in tJie land 
would be certain to secuie Ids co-operation in working it. He luul tlie mag- 
iiiiiumity, tlierefore,—foi tliere is something magnanimous in iH'ing able to 
the sii^estious of a petty rivalry in obedience* to sound policy,—to send 
at once to Ids ancient comrade, ami invite him, Avitli many assurances of 
friendship, to Caxainalca. Almagio, who was of a frank and careless nature, 
received the communication in the Sjiiiit in wddeh it Avas made, and, after 
some necKssary delay, directed his march into the interior. But before leaving 
San Miguel, having liecoine ac(puiin1cd with the treacherous conduct of his 
secretary, he recomnensed his treason by hanging Iniu on the spot.” 

Almagro readied Caxainalca about ilus mi<ldle of February, 15:13. The 
soldiers of Pizarro came out to welcome their countrymen, and" the tAvo cap¬ 
tains embraced each other Avith every mark of cm dial satisfaction. All ijast 
<Iiifereuces A\ere buried in oblivion, and tliey seemed only piepared to aid one 
auotlrer in following up tlie brilliant career now opened to them in the con¬ 
quest of an empire. 

There Avas one nerson in Caxainalca on whom this arrival <»f the Spaniards 
produced a\ery mlfcront inqiression from that made on their own cuuntry- 
mcn. Tliis Avas the Jnca Atahualipa. He saAv in the new-comer& only a new' 
swarm of locusts to devour his unhappy country; and he fdt that, with Ids 
enemies thus imiltiplying arnuml him, the cliances Avere diminished of recover¬ 
ing his freedom, or of maintaining it if recovered. A little circumstance, 
insignificant in itself, but magnified by superstition into something formidable, 
occurred at this time to cast an additional gloom over his situation. 

A remarkable ajipearance, somewdiat of the nature of a meteor, or it may 
liavc been a comet w'as seen in the heavens by some soldiers and pointed out 
to Atahualipa. lie gazeil on it with fixed attention for some minutes, and 
then exclaimed, Avith a dejected air, tliat a similar sign had been seen in the 
skies a short time before the death of his father Huayiia Capac..”” From 
tills day a sadness seemed to take possession of him, as he ]ooke<l Avith doubt 
and undefined dread to the future. Thus it is that in seasons of danger tlie 

Pedro VIzArro, Pewjub. y Conq.. MS,— 3, oaji. 1. 

Xcifz, Cunq. del Peru, ap. Uarcia, iii. jip. Hel. d'nn Oapilano SpaRii., ap. Raniuato, 

20 -1, V05.—Rriailoii sumana, MS— ('oikiJ. tom. iil. ful. IXeya de I^on, Cioiiica, 

J'oh. de\ Plru, Mfi.— Relaclon del priiuor IW cap. 66. 

stub., MS.—Herrera, lUbt. genewK dec. 5, lib. 
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conquest of PEnr. 

iiiind, like the senses, becomes morbidly acute in its perceptions, and the 
least departure from the regular course of nature, that would have i)a«sed 
unheeded in ordinary times, to tlie superstitious eye seems pregnant with 
meaning, as in some way or other cojiuected with the destiny of the individual. 


CHAPTER VIL 

IMMENSE AMOUNT OK TllKASaUK—ITH DIVISION AMONO THE TROOPS—RUMOURS 
OP A RISTNO—TRIAL OF THE JNOA —HIS EXECUTION—KEFLKCTTONS. 

1633. 

The arrival of Almagro produced a considerable change in PizaiWs prospects, 
since it enabled him to resume active operations and pash forward his con¬ 
quests in the interior. The only obstacle in his way was the Inca's ransom, 
and the Spaniards hiul patiently waited, till the return of the emissaries from 
Cuzco swelled the treasure to a large amount, thougli still below the stipulated 
limit. Rut now their avarice got the better of their forbearance, and they 
called loudly fof tlie immediate division of the gold. To wait longer would 
only be to invite the assault of their enemies, allured by a bait so attractive. 
While the treasure remained uncounted, no nian know its value, nor what was 
to be his own portion. It was better to distribute it at once, and let every 
one possess ana defend his own. Several, moreover, were now disposed to 
return homo and tain* their share of tlie gold with them, where they could 
place it in safety. But these were few ; while much the larger part were only 
anxious to leave their present (piarters and march at once to Cuzco. More 
gol<l, they thought, awaited them in that cii|)ital than they could get hero by 
prolonging their stay: while every hour was precious, to prevent the inhabi¬ 
tants from secreting their treasures, of which design they had already given 
indication. 

Pizarro was especially moved by the last consideration; and he felt that 
without the capital he could not liojie to become master of the empire. 
Without further delay, the division of the treasure was agreed upon. 

Yet, before making this, it was necessary to reduce the whole to ingots of a 
uniform standard, for the spoil was composed of an infinite variety of articles, 
in which the gold was of very different degrees of purity. These articles con¬ 
sisted of goblets, ewers, salvei’s, vases of every shape and size, ornaments and 
utensils for the temples and the royal palace*?, tiles and plates for the decora¬ 
tion of the public edifices, curious imitations of different plants and animals. 
Among the plants, the most beautiful was the Indian coin, in which the 
golden ear was .sheathe<l in its broad leaves of silver, from whicli hung a rich 
tassel of threads of the same precious metal. A fountain was also much 
admired, which sent up a sparkling jet of gold, while birds and animals of the 
same material played m the waters at its base. The delicacy of the worktuan- 
ship of some Oi these, and the beauty and ingenuity of the" design, attracted 
the admiration of blotter judges than the rijde Conquerors of P^i.' 

* Relatione ppdro Sancho, ap* Raniuslo, zat-ro waa tearing to Castll^; and he expa- 
Vlaggi, torn. lii. fol. 3d9.—Xerez, (’-onq. del tiates on several beautlfuUv-wroughfc vases, 
Peru, ap. Rnrcia, tom. 111. p. 333.—Zarate» Tichlyciittsedi,afverr3negoid, and measuring 
Conn, del Peru, lib. 2, cap. t.—Oviedo saw at twelve inches lu height and thirty ronmi. 
iH. Uomingo the articles which Hernando Pi- Hi«t. dc tas Fndlas, M.S., PaitcS, Hb s. cap. IG. 

V • 
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Before breaking up these specimens ot Indian arl, it was determined tu 
send a quantity, ^vhich should be deducted from the royal fifth, to the emperor. 
It would serve as a sample of the ingenuity of the natives, and woidd show 
him the value of his conquests, A number of the most beautiful articles was 
selected, of the value of a hundred thousand ducats, and Hernando PizaiTo 
was appointed to be the bearer of them to Spain. Jle was to obtain an 
audience of Charles, and at the same time that he laid the treasures before him 
he was to give an account of the proceedings of the Conquerors, and to seek a 
further augmentation of their powers and ^nities. 

No man in the army was better qualified for this mission, by his address 
and knowledge of aflairs, than Hernando Pizarro; no one wouKl he so likely 
to urge his suit with effect at the haughty Castilian court. But other reasons 
influenced the selection of liini at the present juncture.. 

His former jealousy of Almagro still ranlded in his bo^oni, and he had 
beheld that clnePs arrival at the camp with feelings of disgust, which lie did 
not care to conceal. lie looked on him as coming to share tne spoils of victory 
and defraud his brother of his legitimate, honours. Instead of exchanging the 
cordial greeting proffered by Almagro at their first interview, the arrogant 
cavalier held baclc in sullen silence. His brother Fiancis was greatly dis¬ 
pleased at conduct which threatened to renew their ancient feud, and he 
induced Hernando to afcompany him to Aliuacro's quarters and make some 
acknowledgment for his uncuurtcous behaviour.® But, notwithslanding this 
show of reconciliation, tJic general thouglit the present a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to remove liis brother from tlie srono of operations, wliere his factious 
spirit more than counterbalanced his eminent services.^ 

The business of melting down the plate was intrusted to the Indian gold¬ 
smiths, who were thus required to undo tlie work of their own Imnds. They 
toiled day and nkdit, but such was : le quantity to be recast that it consumed 
a full month. When the whole was reduced to bars of a uniform standard, 
they were nicely weighed, under the siiperintciidence of the royal inspectors. 
The total amount of the gold was found to be one million three hundred and 
twenty-six thousand five hundred and thirty-nine pesosde oro, which, allowing 
for the greater value of money in the sixti'entli century, would be equivalent, 
prolwibly, at the present time, to near three mUUons am! a ha^f or 
kerJimj^ or somewhat less ilvMjiJteea millions ami a luilfof dollars^ The 

*** Herrera, Hist. gpnf*rul,iloc. 5, lib. 2, rap. :j. • UabelU. AlihouKh tins iHrlwl—tiip close of 
® AcconliiiK to 0\u'do, It was ngrcod that tUeftttocntli cmMuy- was pouirwliat earlier 

Hetnaudo should have a share niutli laiger ih n iliat of the (’unqvrst of reiu.'yet his "al- 

thaii he WU8 entitled to of the luca’s rariaum, rnUtions are Aufflcienlly near thu liuth lor 

in the hope that he Mould feel so richasuevor our ]mrp(tsc, since tiir Spanish cuirrncy had 

to desire to return again to Peru: **Traha> nt)t as yet brrn much ailecied hy thnt dis* 

jarou do le emhiar rlco por quitarle de ruiro tmblug c,ui8e, the iriflux ot the piccious 

elloK, y porqup yeiido muyrico comofueno imlals from the New Woild, fn InqmileH 

tubiesevoluntad de tomar 4 aquollaa parted into the currency of a rcinoto agr, wo may 
HUt.de las JndlaH,MS.,Partes,lib.d,cap. 10, (ouslder.iii the fir>t place, the specific valu^ 

^ Acta de Kepartldon del Kescate de Ata- of the coiu,''that is, tiie value winch it de- 

huaU()a, MS.—Xerez, Oonq. del Peru, ap. lives from the wciglit, purity, etc., of the 

|}arula,totn.Ul.p. 232,—In reducing the RUms metal, circuxnstauceB easily determined. In 

mentioned tn this work, I have availed my- the second place, mc may inquire into the 

1 before did, in the History of the commercial or comjiaiative w^ortli of the 

Conquest of Mexico—of the labours of ^^ftor money,- that is, the value founded on a com- 

Clemoncin, formerly Secretary of the Boyal purUon of tiie difference lietween the amount 

Academy ofHtfltory at Madrid. Thisemlnent of commodities Mhich the same sum Mould 

scholar, in the sixth volume of the Memoirs purchase formerly and at the present tune, 

ot the Academy,'prepared wholly by himself, 'L'he latipr inquiry is attended with great cm- 

baa introduced an elaborate essa von the value barrahhment, from the difilcalty of finding any 

of the cut rency in the reign of Ferdinand ai.d ouo article ubirh mny be taken as the true 
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quantity tjf silvor was estinuited at lifty-onc thousand six Jiniidml aiul t^n 
marks. TILstoiy affords jio parallel of sncli a booty-and that, too, in tlie 
most coji\ei tible form, in ready money, as it wen;—liaviiij^ fallen to the lot of 
a little hand of military adventurers, like the t’onqnerors of Pern. The j 2 ;reat 
object of the Spanish expeditions in the New World was ^old. It is remark¬ 
able that tiieir success should have been so complete. Had they taken tlie 
track of the Eii^disli, the French, or the Dutch, on the shores of tlie iKUlhern 
continent, how (lifterent would have Ijeen the result! Jt is equally wortliy of 
jciiiark that th*'uealth tlms suddenly acquiied, ])y divertin^^ them fnan tlic 
slow hut Mirer and more peimamuit sources of national pro^j e»ity, has in the 
end glided from their grasp and left them among the poorest of the narions of 
Christendom. 

A newdiliiculty now arose in res])ect to the division of the treasure. Alrna- 
gi’os followeis claimed to he admitted to a share of it; wliicli, as they equalled 
and, imlced, somewhat (‘xceeded in nuinh('r Pi/arro’s company, uonid reduce 
tlio gams of tliev» Ja'st veiy materially. “ We were not here, it is tine,” said 
Almagro's soldiers to their comrade', ‘"at the seizuie of the Inca, but we liaAc 
taken our turn in mounting guard ovei him since liis capture, iiavo lieliieil 
you to defend your tieasures, and now give yo*u the means of going forward 
and securing your conquests. It is a common <‘ause,'' they urged, ‘*in winch 
ail are equally embarked, and the gain.-, sliuuld he sliared equally between us.’ 

Put this way of viewing the mattei' was not at all palatable to Pizarro’.s 
comjiany, wlio alleged that Atalinalliia's contract had been made exclusively 
witli them ; tliat tlicv had seized the fiiea, had secured tlio ransom, Iiad in- 
cuiied, in short, all the n-k of tlie entorpris<% and ammv not now^ disjiosod to 
shaie the fruits of it with e\eiy one wh<> (ame after iliem. There was much 
lorce, it could not he denied, in this reasoning, and it was fmaliy settled be- 
tweiMi tlio leadei'. that Abuagro’s followei.s should resign their jireteusions for 
a stipulated sum of no great amount, and look to the eaieer now ojiened to 
them for caning luit their foitunc'. for themselves. 

'I'liis delicate afiair heme, thus liarmoniously adjusted, Pizarro prepared, 
A\ith all s(»leiiinity, for a division of tiie imperial sitoih The troojts were called 
together in liie great Mpiare, and the SpanMi commander, ‘Mviih the fear of 


stamlnrU <»f valm ‘Wheat, imm gerjeial 
ouUi\ utiui) nil') UM-, lias i^snuliy bei-ii ]• 1 1> il 
by H oiioiiMsts as fiiis sttnulaul; anti 

(Mcinnicin has ftilojiteil it m lii> (alonlations, 
Assuinim; wheat as tlie HtaiidaMl, he hasfn- 
to astert.» M llie value* t)1 thejniii- 
cipal coma in iirculalion at tlie tiino ot (he 
**<JatIiolK Kiiitr"." He iimlvc-s no mention m 
Ills treatise ot the ifr oto, hy nhufi fh-- 
nomtn.atioii tlie 8tmiH in tlie eat),> ])iit ot the 
sixteenth centiny ueie luon* Ireijuently e\- 
jneseseil than hy any othci. But he ascertains 
l>oth the hpecilir aiul the cummen lal value ot 
ilie ol (In oldwriter", 

us Oviulo, IlerriTa, and Xere/, foncur m 
as pierhelx tfi’uvah’nt 1'‘ the pt'}>o de 
I’loiii the rt-julis caleuhition«, it 

;^»l^e^r^ that tlm hpecilk value of thccttslel- 
hipo, a- 8l.aed by him in reaN, H^Kpial to 
thnt ilijUnrs and sevrn rfnin of our own c«? - 
rcucy, whih* tlie (oinmereial \alue is iieaily 
Join times as or theen do'lar^ uxiit- 

wwn cents, in two fjoiOaU nrdt'e fU\I’ 
hutjs VH'i hftrltnii. ^>^ a'U»i»lhig 


** t/iisas the tippioxiinotc ?vt?MC of the i^so de 
OHJ m the tailt/ putf 0/ the .sixteenth et'ntnn/, 
the leader may easih tomputeloi liimsi'Uth** 
v.ilue, at tliat jieiuxl, ot the HinuH iiu ntiouod 
111 llu*M' paizes, most of which uic e.\pr(.s.sed 
111 that dcnomlimtion. ] have been the iiioic 
pairieiilav in tins statement since in my 
iDinier \^ork 1 oonlmed myHelf to the coni- 
nieiiial \alue ul the money, whielit beiiiK 
mud) greater than the ^pedlie value, lonndcd 
on the <]nalJty and weight ol the ineiaU 
tliuui^lit by an ingeniouscoiixb]iondentlo£iivi> 
tlio n*uder an exaggerated iscimateol tlie 
s iiriH mentiom il in the history. But it siems 
t ) me that It IS only tliis coinjiarative or tom- 
meicial value with whidi the reader lias any 
(onrein indiLatiug what aiiiount ol eofn- 
inodities any given sum lepresents, that he 
may thus Know the real worth of timt miiii,-- 
thusadopting tbopnnc iple,though tom eisely 
stated, ut the old lludibrahlic nia.xim,—- 

“ Whet is wortti in any thing, 

But po much money as ’iw ill bring ?" 
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God before his says the record, invoked the assistance of Heaven to 

do the work before him conscientiously and justly.”^ The appeal may seem 
sornewliat out of place at the distribution of spoil so unrighteously acquired ; 
yet in truth, conshlcring the magnitude of the treasure, anti the power assumed 
l)y Pizarro to distribute it according to the respective deserts of tae indivithuils, 
tliere were f*'w acts of his life involving a heavier responsibility. On his 
ju'cseut decision might bo said to hang the future fortunes of each one of his 
followers, -poverty or independence during the remainder of his days. 

The royal lifth was first deducted, including the remittance already sent to 
Spain, The share appropriated by Piziirro amounted to fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two pesos of gold, and two thousand three hiiiidretl 
and fifty marks of silver, lie had besides this the great chair or throne cd 
the Inca, of solid gold, and valued at twenty-iive thousand pesos ih o/u To 
his brother Hernando were jiaid thirty-one thousand and eighty |H!sos of gold, 
aiul two tiiousand throe hundred and fifty marks of silv(»r. J)e Soto received 
seventeen thousand seven hundred and forty i)esos of gold, and stwen hmuired 
and twenty-four marks of silver. Most of the remaining cavalry, sixty in 
numl»er, received each eight thousand eight lumdred an<I eighty j^esos of gold, 
and tlireo himilred ami sixty-t\.o marks of silver, though some had more, and 
a few consuleraldy less. The hjfantry mustered in all one hundred and live 
men. Almost one-fifth of them were allowed, each, four thousand four 


lumdred ami forty pesos of gol(i, and one hundred and eighty marks of silver, 
Jialf of the- coin'ieiisulion of iJje troo|>ers. 'i'he remainder received one-foiirtli 
]).'irt less : though here again tlieie weie oxcejitioiis, and some weie obliged to 
content tlieniselves with a much smaller share of the spoil.^ 

The mwv church of San bh'anci.«co. the tiist Cluistian temple in l*eru, avus 
eiidow'ed with two thousand two hi wired ami twenty pesos of gold. The 
amount assigned to Almagro's company was not excessive, if it was not more 
than twenty tliousaiul pesos;' and that reserved for the coloni.sts of 8an 
Miguel, which amounted only to fifteen thousand ))esos, was iinacoonntahly 
small.** There wau'e among them certain soldiers Avho, at an early period of 
the expedition, as tlie reader may remember, abamloned the march and 
returned to San Miguel. Tliese, ceitiiinly, liad litfcle claim to he remembered 
m the division of booty. ]hit the greater part of the colony eiiiisisted of 
invaluLs, men wdiose h<*alth had been broken by their previous hardships, but 
Avho still, W'ith a stout and willing h^art, diil good service in their military 
post on the sea-coast. On wliat grounds tliey had forfeited their claims to a 
more ample remuneration it is not easy lo exjdain. 

Nothing is said, in tlie partition, of Alinagro himself, Avho, i»y the terms of 
the original contract, might (‘laim an equal share of th(» spoil with his asso¬ 
ciate. As little notice is taken of Liupie, the remaining partner. Luque 


• “ S('nuii I)uH Nurairo Sofior sp dwMc .{ on- 
t<*iidpr fpnipudo »u concl<*ncia y para lo juejor 
lia/.pr |)edia al ayuda df Dios Nwestro e 

luUioco el uumUo divino.’* Ada de llcpai- 
ticioii del Uesrttto, TVIS. 

** The purUculars of the dlstiibntlou are 
given in the Adn de Rejtartivion det Hescate^ 
an iiiHtrumeiit drawn up and signed by the 
royal notary. The document, which Ik there¬ 
fore of unquestionable authority, ia among 
tlip MSS. selected for me from the collection 
ofMuhoz. 

' “ iSe dieae li la genteque vino con el Capi- 
tan Diego de Almagro paia ayuda u pagar hur 


drudA*3 y y anpiir algimas npcoaidailo'* 
que tvuian.\c*mte mil poHOh.'' (AcfadeJle- 
partlcion dri Ib'HttUe, MS ) JJcirpra says that 
Ji)0,00u paid to Almagro’n men. 

(lUet. geiioitil, dor ri, bb 2, cup. 3.) but it 
ih not sot down iii the instrument. 

•' ** Kii treiuta porsonas quo ([iK^duron eii la 
ciuU.id <ic sail Miguel de I'lura doUentes y 
otroH quo no vinloron ni se hall&ron en la 
prislou de Atagualpa y toiiia del uro luiniue 
algunos son pobres y otros tienen ueecsidad 
Roflalaba 15,OOU p' de oro para los ropaitir S. 
Sefloria entre las diebas perHouas.'' Ibid , 
MS. 
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liiuiself wa^!; indeed, no longer to be l)enefited bv worldly treasure. He bad 
died a short time before Aliiiagro*s departure from Panama; • too soon to 
learn the full success of the enterprise, which, but for his exertions, must 
have failed; too soon to become acquainted with the achievements and the 
crimes of Pizarro. But the Licentiate Espinosii, whom he represented, and 
who, it api)ears, had advanced the funds for the exi)editiou, was still living at 
St. Domingo, and Linpie/s pretensions were explicitly transferred to him. Yet 
it is unsafe to iironounce, at tliis distance of time, on the authority of mere 
negative testimony ; and it must be admitted to form a strong presumption 
in favour of Pizarro’s general equity in the distribution, that no complaint of 
it has reached us from any of the parties present, nor from contemporary 
chroniclers.*'* 

The division of the ransom being completed by the Spaniards there seemed 
to be no further obstacle to their resuming active operations and commencing 
the march to Cuzco. But what was to be done with Atahuallpa In tho 
determination of this question, whatever was expedient was just." To 
liberate him would be to set at large the very man who might prove their 
most 'Laiigerous enemy,—one whose birth and royal station would rally round 
him the whole nation, place all the machinery of government at his control, 
and all its resources,—one, in short, whoso bare woid might concentrate all 
the energies of liis people a^gainst the Spaniards, and thus delay for a long 
period, if not wholly defeat, tlie conquest of the country. Yet to hold him in 
captivity was attended with scarcely less ditticulty ; since to guard so impor¬ 
tant a prize would refpiire such a division of tlieir force as must greatly 
cripple its strength, and how could they expect, by any vigilance, to secure 
their prisoner against rescue in the perilous passes of the mountains'? 

Tlie IncA himself now loudly demanded his frec'dom. Tlie proposed amount 
of the ransom liad, indeed, not l>een fully paid. It may be doubted whether 
it ever would have been, consideiing the emliarrassments thrown in the way 
by the guardians of tlie Uunplcs, wlio seemed disi)oscd to secrete tlie treasures, 
lather than desj>oil these sacred depositoiies to satisfy the cupidity of the 
stmngers. It was unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch that much of the 
gold, and that of tlie best quality, consisted of flat plates or tiles, which, how- 
bver valuable, lay in a compact form that did little towards swelling the heap. 
But an immense amount hud been already lealized, and it would have been a 
still greater one, the Inca mi^ht allege, but for the imiiatience of the Spaniards. 
At all events, it was a magnificent ransom, such as Avas never paid by prince 
or potentate before. 

These considerations Atahuallpa urged on several of the cavaliers, and 
esj)ecially on Hernando de Soto, who ivas on terms of more familiarity with 
liiin than Pizarro. De Soto lejiorled Atahuallpa's demands to his leader; 
hut tlie latter evaded a direct rcnly. He did not disclose the dark purposes 
over Avhich his mind was brooding^.** Not long afterAvards he caused the 
notary to prepare au instrument in Avhicli he fully aajuitted the Inca of 

* Montesinos, Annalex, MS . atio 1533. of the coarse and covetous spirit which 

The ** Spanish Captain/' 8e> eral times marked the adventurers of Peru, 
cited, who tells us he was one of tho men ** e^to tenia por justo, pues era prove- 

appointed to guard the treasure, does indeed choso." It is the sentiment imputed to pi- 

cumplain that a large qu.irittry of gold vases zarro hy Herein, Hist, general/dec. G, lib. .3. 
and other articlen remained undivided, a pal* cap. 4.' 

liable injustice, he thinks, \o the honest Con- ** ** I cuino^ ahondahan los designios que 
querors, who had earned all by their hard- tenia Ic replu»han; pero reRpondia, que 
ifhips. (Rel. (Pun Capitamo Spagn., ap. Ha- iba mlnnido on ello." Iferreta, Hist, generah 
TDusio, tom. Hi. fol. Tho writer, dec. Ub. 3,cap* 4t 

throughout bis Relation, shows a fuU mcoauro 
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fuvtlier obligation in respect to the ransom. This ho counjia!ide(l to be nui>licl> 
prockinied^iii the camp, while at the same time he openly declared tliat the 
.safety of the ypaniarda required that the Inca should be detained in confine¬ 
ment until they were strengthened by additional reinforcements.” 

Meanwhile the old rumours of a meditated attack by tlio natives began to 
be current among the soldiers. They were repeated from one to another, 
gaining something by every repetitioii. An immense army, it was reported, 
was mustering at Quito, the land of Atai)niillpa's birth, and tliirty thousaml 
Caribs were on their way to support it.” The Caribs were distribute*! by the 
early Spaniards ratlier indiscriminately over the JiUerent pails of America, 
being invested with peculiar horror^ as a race of cauuii'als. 

It was not easy to trace the origin of these rumours. There was in Ihc 
camp a considerable number of Indians, who belonged to the party of Ifuascar, 
and who were, of counse, hostile to Atahnallpa, But his woi st enemy wns 
Felipillo, the inteipreter from Tumbez, already mentioned in these pages. 
This youth had conceived a passion for, or, as.sonie say, had been detected in 
an intrigue with, one of the royal concubines,” The circumstance liad reached 
the ears of Atahuallpa, w^ho felt himself deeply outraged by it. “That such 
an insult should have been ottered by so base a person was an indignity/’ lie 
said, “ more difficult to lioartban his iinprisoninent” and lie told Piziirro 
“that, by the Peruvian l;nr, it could be expiateil, not by the criiniiml’s own 
tleath alone, but by that of his whole family ami kindled.”** But Felipillo 
w’as too important to the Spaniards to be dealt witli so summarily; nor did 
they probably attacli such conse(|Uciice to an ottence wliicli, if report be true, 
they had countenanced by their own example.” Felipillo, howisver, soon 
learned the state of the Inca's feelings towards himself, and from that moment 
li(^ regai’ded him with deadly hatred. Unfortunately, his malignant temper 
fouml ready iiieiiiis bu* its hidnlgence. 

The rumours of a rising among tlie natives ]iointcd to Atfiliuallpa as the 
author of it. Challcucluma was e.xamincd on the subject, but avowed his 
entire ignorance of any such design, wliich he ijron*juiieed a malicious slander. 
Pizarro next laid the matter liefoie the Inca lJiln^elf, repeating to him the 
stories in circulation, with the air of one who bclievtMl tJimn. “ What treason 
is this,” said tlie general, “that you have meditfited against me,--me, who 
have ever troatoil yon with honour, confiiling in your words, as in those of a 
brother ? ’ “ You jest, ’ replied the Inon, who perhaps did not feel the weight 


'‘Katta quolU lusiynr, U (Jovernatoro 
foce vn attui nimnzi al uotaru iiol quale li- 
heraua il Cacique Alabalipa ot VabsuluouA 
Oella protnesisa et paruta cIk' hauoiia data a 
kU S]>aRnuoU che 1o presei*u della ca^'U d’oro 
c'liaueua lur c6ce.sRa, U quale fece pubhcai* 
publicamCte a Buon di trombe Jiolla piazza di 
quella rittildi Oa.\anialcH.'’ (^Ocdio SaiulM), 
Kel., «p. Jiamuflio, tom. In. fol. 309.) Tlio 
authority is unlnipcachablc,~for any tact, at 
leant, that mahea against the Conquerors,— 
since the Rdatwnt by one of Pizarro'K 
t>wu secretarleH, and was authorized under the 
bands of the general and hia great oUiceis. 

**De It gentc Natural de (julto vlenefi 
floclontoa mil Hombrea de (iuerra. \ treinta 
mil Caribee, que comen Camo Jiumana.’* 
Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Uarcla, tom. iii. p. 

aiao'Pedro Sancho, ltd, ap. Ra- 
muHio, ubi supra, 

” *^I’ueaeattudotaiAtraveaoseuiidcmonio 


de una lengua que se de^ia ffelipino uno de 
loH mucliaciiua que el luaniucz avia llevailo i£ 
Kbpafia quo al preaente hero lengua v andava 
enarnonido de una mug'r de Atubalipa.’* 
I'edru Pizurrn, I)eM*ab y Conq., MS.—The 
amour and the tiialue of Pelipillo, which, 
t^uiiitojm Hceiiis to ibiiik, n-st chi**!!}' on (Jar- 
til.ifi-os autliunty (m*c rclehiv^, 

tom h. p. '-no.notu). art-‘stated \rry explicitly 
by Zaruto, Najjurro, ‘rotnaia, Rilboa, atl con¬ 
temporaneous, thougii not. like I'eilro Pizarro, 
]ici'SonaUy present In the aimy. 

“ Dicieodo quo sentia mas aqiiel d<‘sa< ato, 
quo flu prision. Zd>ato, Conq. del Peru, 
lib. cap. 7. 

Ibid., luc. cit. 

*<Klobabian tornado sus mugeres v rc- 
partidolas en supresencia (* usabando cllasdc 
adultcrioa. '* Oviedo, Hist, do las Indias, 
^S., l^artc 3, lib. S, cap. 23. 
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of this confidence; ‘‘you arc always jesting with nie. IIow could I or n»y 
people think of conspiring against men so valiant as the Spaniards '( Do not 
j(^st with nui thus, 1 beseech yoii.^* *** “ This ” continues rizarro*s secretary, 
“he said in the most comi>ose(l and natural manner, smiling all the while to 
dissemble Ins falsehood, so that we w'cre all amazed to find such cunning in a 
barbarian.” 

Rut it was not with cunning, but with the consciousness of innocence, as the 
event afterwards proved, that Atahuallpa thus spoke to Pizarro. lie readily 
discerned, lunvever, the causes, perhaps the conse({uences, of the accusation, 
lie saw a dark gulf openiiu- beneath liia feet; and he ^vas surrounded by 
strangers, on none of whom he could lean for counsel or protection. Tlie life 
of the captive nionarcli is usually sliort; and Atahuallpa might have learned 
the triitli of this, wlien he thought of Iluascar. Ritterly did he now iariient 
tlic absence of Hernando Jhziu'ro, fitr, strange as it may seem, the haughty 
spii'iL of this cavalier had been louebed l)y the condition of the royal i)ri.sonor, 
anti lie luul ticated him with a deference wincli Avon for him the peculiar 
regard and conrulcnce of tlie Indian. Yet tiie latter lost no time in endeavour¬ 
ing to cllaro tlio geiieiars suspicions and to establish Ids own innocence. 
“Am I not,” said ho to l^izarro, “aptior captive in your hands ? How could 1 
liarbonr the designs you impute to me, when 1 should he the first victim of the 
outbreak '( And you little know my peo])Io, if ym think that such a movement 
would be made without my oulers; wlicii the veiy birds in my dominions,” 
said ho, with stmiewhat td an Iiyijoibole, “ woultl scarcely venture to lly con¬ 
trary to my will.'^ 

Hut these i)j*otcstatioiis of innorente had little effect on the troops : among 
w'hom the story of a general rising of the nauvts continueil to gam ciedit every 
liour. A large fiiree, it was S4iid, was already gathered at lluamachuco, not a 
hundred milt»s from the cam|», and their assault might be lionrly expected. 
The treasure winch Hie Spanundsbad ac(|uired alloided a tempting prize, and 
tlieir own ahum was increased l)y tiie appndieiision of losing it. The patrols 
were douliled. The lioises were keja saddleil and bridled. Tiie soldiers slept 
on their anus ; PizaiTo w'cnt the rounds n^gulurly to see that every sentinel was 
on liis post. The little army, in sliort, Avas in a state of pi eparatioii for instant 
attack. 

Men suffering from fear arc not litvily to bo too scrupulous as to tiie means 
of removing tiie cause of it. iMnrniurs, mingled with gloomy inenaees, were 
now lieard against the Inea, tiie author of these uiacliiiiations. iMany began 
to demand Jjis life, as neces.sary to the safety of the army. Among these the 
mo.st vehemeni Avere Almagro and his foJIoAvers. They liad not Avitnessed the 
.seizure of AbiiinalJpa. They Jiad no sympathy with liim in his fnll(ui state. 
They regarded him only as an encumbrance, anil their desire now was to push 
their fortunes in the country, since they had got so little of the gold of Caxa- 
malca. Tliey Avere supported by Ri(|uelme, tlui treasurer, and by the rest of 
the royal ofiicers. ^J^liese men liad lieen left at San Miguel by Pizarro. Avho did 
not care to have sucli oHicial spies on hi^ movements. Rut they luiu come to 
the camp Avith Almagro, and they loudly demanded the Inca's death, as in¬ 
dispensable to the traiifpiillity of the country and the interests of the cioAvn.^-' 

** “liurlaste coriuiigo ? aiemprc me babliu CBtan ospantados<lo ver en vn llombreDarbaro 

.^503 dc burlas’ C^nc parte somos Yo, 1 (o<la tanta pruJenclo/' Ibid., lot*, cit. 

iiji (xei)le, paiueiiojara tau valieiites fiumbres ** Puch hI Yo no lo uin(*ro, ul las Avea 

como vosotroH f jVo me dlgas ena'i burlas.*' liolaran cu mi Tierra.*' Zarate, Conq. del 
Xr-rez, (Jouq. del Peru, ap. iJareia, tom. iii. p. l*eru, lib. 2, cap. 

234. * Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 

•‘DcquclosEdpafiolcsqucfaelu^hanyidOk Kdacton del primer DeBcub.* MS, — Ped, 
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To tho'O (laik sii^jf^estioiis Pizarro tiinio<F -or sccined to tiiio —an unuilliii^ 
oar, showing visible reluctance to proceed to extreme measures with his 
piisoncr.'"** There Avere some few, and among others Hi inando de Soto, avIio 
supported him in these views, and who regarded such measures as not at all 
Justified by the evidence of Atahiiallpa’s guilt. In this state of things, the 
Spanish commander determined to send a small detacimient to Iluainachuco, 
to reconnoitre the country and ascertain what ground there was for the 
rumours of an insurrection. l)e Soto was placed at the head of tlu' expedition, 
Avhit'h, as the distance was iiut gieat, aaouM ocnipy l»ut a few da>s. 

After that cavalier’s departure, tiie agitation among the soldiers, instead of 
iliminishing, increased to such a dc^gree that rizjuTo, unable to resist tlicir 
importunities, consented to bring Atahiialljia to instant trial. It was but 
decent, and certainly safer, to have tlie forms of a tnal. A court was organ¬ 
ized, over Avhicli llie t.v/o ciiptains, Pizario and Aliiiagro, were to invside as 
judges. An attorney-geiienil w'as named to piosccute for the crown, and 
counsel was assigned to the ja isoner. 

'i’hc charges pnderied against tlic Inca, drawn up in the form of intorroga- 
tfirie.s, wen* twelve in number. The most important ^v'ele, that lie had n.siirpi'd 
the crown and assassinated his laother Jluascar ; that lie had .s(juandeied the 
pulilic revenues since tie* comiucst of the ctamliy by the Spaniards, and 
lavished them on his kindred and Ids minions ; that he wa-i guihy of idolatry, 
and of adulterous practices, indulging openiy in a pliuality of wive^ ; liiially, 
that lie had attcmjdeil te excite an insuni'ction against the Spaniards.-' 

These charges, nmst of hieh had nicicnce to national iiwii;cs, or to tiie 
jiersonal relations of the Inca, over wliuli tlie Sjianish coiK(uerois laid eli'atlv 
no jurisdiction, aie so absurd that tiie might well jiruvoke a smile, did they 
not excite a deeper feeling. The last of the charges was tlie only one of 
moment in such a trial ; and the weakness of rids may lie inferred Irom the 
(•are taken to liolster it up with the others. Tlie mere specification of the 
articles must haAC been sulfieient to show that the doom of the inea was 
already sealed. 

A number of the Indian Aiitnesses were examined, ami tl^eir testimony, 
tiltratiNl ilii’ough the interjnetatioii of J-'elipilIo, recei\ctl, it is said, Avlieii 
noc(*ssary, a very dillerent colouring from that of (he oiiginal. 'Flie examina 
lion Avas .soon omieil, ami “a warm disfusMon,’^ as avc aie assined by one of 
fbzarro’s own secn*taries, “ took plai'c in lespect to tlio iiroliai'lo good or evi! 
that would result from the death of Ataluuilli»a." It was a ipiestion of (*.\- 


Sindio, IM , ap UaiTiii^io, toru. lii fol 400 — 
'riifsi* n»Vrtti«Ts \%rn' all picSoiU in tUc oniiip 
“* ** Aimquc contra vi)UjTil.iii diU dirho (n>- 
iwrnaaur, cpie nunca e‘*tiibo lucn cn cll<» ’ 
llclacion del piimor JloHciib, MS—So aJ**'/ 
iVdro I'l/arro, ])i‘8rub. y romp, MS,—ei*il. 
Saiicbo. Uol, ap. Kamusio, wbi nnpio 

Tbo 8pectiicaUoii ot flu* clmi airaliist 
the Inca N guen by OarcilasKo do In Wru 
((* om. Ileal, Parte *i, lJ)>. 1, cap 37.) One 
could have wished to iind ilieiii Kpecilted by 
buuie of the actors in tlu* tragedy, lint lOu- 
cllasso bad .iccess to the last souives of infoi- 
luation, and where there was no iijoUnc lor 
falsehood, as in the presenl instance, his wo«d 
may probably \?o taken. - 'I’bc lact ot a pmeyss 
being iormaily instituted against the Indian 
monarch is exidicltly rocogmzed by sen ml 
contemporary writer*', iiy Ooniara, ()vicd(», 
uiid IVdro SiincUu. Oviislo charactcii/es tlie 


inilictnnnt “ a lei'lly contihcd .iiid worse 
wiiUt'ii (iix lUiK lit, devised Uy ji t.utinns ,vnd 
iinjii inciiih d pi lest, a chiinsy notary wiilionl 
coiistieiue, ami <illnTs ol the like stamp, who 
were all coiicmiimI iii tins \ill.iny ” (llist. 
do las liulias, MS , I’arte 3, Itb, s, cap. ) 
Most authorities agiee in the two pniKipal 
(haige**, the as<.avsin iiion id Hu.ts(.ir, and 
the conspiracy aRain*-! iin 'spaniauN 

' “ lioppo I'lSst.j.Ni molto ili’^jmtato, et 
ragionato clel danno et vtile che sana potnto 
niuuinre peril Mueu* o moim di AtabalijM, 
in it-Milulo die hi i.ici'sse giusdtia ill lui.*' 
(ped. Saiicho, pel, a]). lOimnsio, torn, ni lol 
400 ) It IS ilie langu.ige ofa vsnterwbo may 
be taken ns the mouthpiece of Pi/nrro him¬ 
self, Accouling to linn, the conclave w'hicli 
agitated this “ question of expediency " con¬ 
sisted of the '‘olVueisof the c'lown and those 
ot the army, a ceilam dottor learned in the 
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perliency. lie was found guilty,—wliether of all the crimes alleged we are not 
informed,—and he was sentenced to be burnt alive in tlic great square of Caxa- 
inalca. Tlio sentence was to bo carried into execution that very night. They 
were not even to wait for tlie return of l)e Soto, wlien the information he 
would bring would go far to establish the trutli or the falsehood of the reports 
respecting the insurrection of the natives. It was desirable to obtain the 
countenance of Futljer Valverde to these proceedings, and a copy of the judg¬ 
ment was submitted to tlie friar for his signature, which he gave without 
hesitation, declaring that, '’in hi.s opinion, tlic Inc^ at all events, deserved 
death,'^ 

Yet there were some few in that martial conclave who resisted these high¬ 
handed measures. They considered them as a poor requital of all the favours 
l^o^towed on them by the liica, who hitherto liad received at their hands 
nothing but wron^. Tliey objected to the evidence as wholly insufficient; 
and they denied the authority of such a trilmiial to sit in judgment on a 
sovereign prince in the heart of liis own doininious. If he were to be tried, he 
siionld be sent to Spain, and Jiis cause brought before the emperor, who alone 
had power to determine it. 

But the great majority—and they were ten to one—overruled these objec¬ 
tions, by declaring there was no doubt of Atahuallpa’s guilt, and they were 
willing to assume the respou'-ibility of his punislunent. A full account of the 
proceeding would be sent to Castile, and the emperor should be informed who 
were the loyal servants of the eiown, and who were its enemies. The dispute 
ran so high that for a time it menaced an open and violent rupture; tifi, at 
length, convinced thai resistance was fruitless, the weaker party, silenced, hut 
not satisfied, <*ontented themselves wdth enteiing a written protest against 
these proceedings, which would leave an indelible stain on the names of all 
concvwned in tliein.*' 

When the sentence was communicated to the Inca, he >vas greatly overcome 
by it. He had, indeed, for some time, looked to such an issue as probable, and 
had been heard to intimate as imicli to those about him. But the probability 
of Midi an ev<mt is very different from its certainty,—and that, loo, so sudden 
and speedy. For a moment, the overwhelming conviction of it unmanned 
him, and he exclaimed, with tears ix his eyes, What have I done, or my 
children, that I should meet such a fate? And from your hands, too,” said 
he, addressing Piziirro ; you, who have met with friendship and kindness from 
my people, with whom I Iiave shared my treasures, who have received nothing 
but benefits from my liaiids !*’ In the most piteous tones, he then implored 
that his life might be s]>aipd, promising any guarantee that might be required 
for the safety of every Spaniard in the army,—promising double the ransom 
he had already paid, if time were only given him to obtain it.-** 

An eye-witness assures us tliat Tizarro was visibly affected, as be turned 
away from the luca, to wdiose ajipcal he had no power to listen in opposition 

law, that ( IjaiicchI to he ^^]th Uir*ui, mid tin* lenying the right of hucli a trihuoal to Bit in 
reverond i'atiKT Viuutcclp Vttlverdp/' judginput on an iudepemlrnt pHnOe liko thu 

** Kespotidid, quo Armaria, quo ora nicaofPci^, but not so ixirra^lu anppoMng 

lante para quo Ingrf^fuvso tondoiiado a that tl'ur master th<* omperor had a hrtt' r 

tnuert»% porque aun tn lo oxicrior qnisiorou right. Vifttjl (book ii. ch.. 4 ) especially 

JuBtiflear 8uint<»nto.'' Ilerrei.*, Hist, general, snlmadverlfc on this pretenden trial of Ata- 

dec. 6, lib. 3, cap. 4. liuallpa, as a manifest outrage on the law of 

Oarclltt'jso has preserved the names of iialiona. 
f»omp of those who so conrageou'-ly, though Pedro Pliarro, Flcscnb, y Conq., MS#— 

Ineffectually, respited the popitlur cry for tiie Herrera, Hist, general, dec. r», lib. 3, cap, 4.— 

inca's bloi>U. (Com. Beal, Part** 2, lib, i, Zarate, Conq. del Pern, lib. 2, cap. 7. 

cap. 37.J They were doubtless coiTect in 
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to the voice of tliC army and to his own sense of what was due to ihe security 
of the country.** Atanuall^, finding he had no power to tum his Conqueror 
from his purpose, recovered his babitiial self-possession, and from that moment 
subniittea hunself to his fate with the courage of an Indian warrior. 

The doom of the Inca was proclaimed liy sound of trumpet in the. great 
.square of Caxamalca; and, two hours after sunset, the Spanish' soldiery 
assembled by torch-light in the plaza to witness the execution of the sentence. 
It was on* the twenty-ninth of August, 1533. Atahuallpa was led out chained 
hand and foot,—for he bad been kept in ironsf^ver since the great excitement 
had prevailed in the army respecting an assault. Fatlier Vicente de Valverde 
was at his side, striving to administer consolation, and, if possible, to persuade 
him at this last hour to abjure Ids superstition and embrace the religion of his 
(Joni[uorors. He was willing to save the soul of his victim from the terriblo 
expiation in the next world to which he had so cheerfully consigned his mortal 
part ill this. 

During Atahuallpa's confinement, tlie friar Iwl repeatedly expounded to 
him the Christian doctrines, and the Indian monarch discovered much acute¬ 
ness in apprehending the di.scoar.se of his tcaclier. But it had not carried 
conviction to his mind, amt though he listened with jiatience, he had shown 
no disposition to renounce the faith of his fathers. The Dominican made a 
last appeal to him in this solemn hour; and, when Atahuallpa was bound to 
the stake, with the fagots that Avere lo kindle las funeral pile lying around 
him, Valverde, holding uji the cross, besought him to embrace it aiul be bap¬ 
tized, promising that, by doing, tbo 7)ainfnl death to which he bad been 
sentenced should be coininiited for tin milder form of the t/arroie,- a mode of 
punishment liy strangulation, used for criminals in Spain.^ 

The unhappy monaich asked if this were really so, and, on its being con¬ 
firmed by Pizarro, he consented to abjure his own religion and receive baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by Father Valverde, and the new convert 
received tlie name of Jnan do Atahuallpa,—the name of Juan being conferred 
in honour of John the Baptist, on whose day the event took place.®* 

Atahuallpa expressed a desire that hi.s remains might be transported to 
Quito, the jiiace of his birth, to be preserved with tliose of his maternal 
ancestors. Then, turning to Pizarro,'a-s a last vemiest. he implored him to 
take compassion on his young children and receive them under bis ])rotectiou. 
Was tliere no otlier one in tliat dark company who stood grimly around him, 
to whom be could look for the protection of his ort'spring ? Perhaps ho thought 
there Avas no other so competent to afford it, and that the wishes so solemnly 
expressed in that hour might meet Avith respect even from Jiis Conqueror. 
Then, recovering his stoical hearing, Avhich for a raouient had In'en shaken, he 
submitted himself calmly to Ins fate,—Avhilo the Siwaniards, gathering around, 
muttered their credoa for the salvation of bis soul I Thus by the death of 
a vile malefactor perished the last of the Incas 1 


“I inysolf," FiiyH PeUro XM^a^ro, “ taw 
tUo general “ Vo cicZr Ihmr al mav- 

qites flc pew por no podtUo dar la vIda por- 
que cierto U>mio loa reijulrlmieiitos y cl rrle^o 
que avia cu la tlerw si Re agltava.** J)ew'ub. 
y Conq., MS. 

Xerea, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcio, tom. 
ill. p. 234.—IVdro I'izjrro, Dehcid'. y Conq., 
MS.—Conq. i Pob. del Him, MS.—Ped. Saiuho, 
Rel., ap. Jlamttaio, tom. lii. fol. 40U.—TUe 
parrote Is a mode of execution by means of a 
noose dravn i*ouiid tin* ciiminarR neck, to t|ie 


hack pail of a stick is attached. By 

twisting tliH i^tick the iiuose is tightened and 
Milfocatioii is piidiiccd. This was the mode, 
probably, of Atahuallpa'sexeoutKm. In Spain, 
instead of the cord, an iron collar is substi¬ 
tuted, wiiich, by meaiiB of a screwy Is com¬ 
pressed round the throat of the aufforcr. 

* Velasco, Tiist. de yuito, tom. i, p. :it2. 

■'* •* Ma quando se lo vldde appreasare per 
douer esser motto, dissc cho raccoinandaua al 
iioucmatbre I suot piccioltllgllnotl chevolesse 
tenersegli appresflo,!; conqueste ultimeparole, 
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L Have already spok^aof the i^rson and the qualities of Ataiiiiallpa. He 
~ handsoifkc connteQance„,ithoiigh with an expression somewhat too fierce 



acev^edof liaving been cruel in his wars and bloody in liis revenge.®*. It may 
/bt true; bi\t tbe'^neil of an enemy Would be likely"to overcharge the sh^ows 
bf tlijsgortrait. He is allowed to haye been hold, liigh-niinded, and liberal.®^ 
'Al! .agree that he showed singular iienetration and quickness of perception. 
^ Flis-eSploits as a warrior liail TlaccJ his valour beyond dispute. The best 
V hqniage to it is the reluctance shown by the Spaniards to resioie him to free¬ 
dom. They dreaded him as an enemy, and they liad, done Idni too many 
wrongs to think tl»at he could be their frieptl. Yet his conduct towards them 
frcmirthe first had been most friendly ; ami they repaid it with imprisomuent, 
robbery, ancl death. 

We body of the Inca remained on the idaco of execution through the night. 
The following morning it was removed to the church of San Francisco, where 
his funeral obsequies were performed with great solemnity. PizaiTo and the 
principal cavaliers went irfto mourning, ami tlie troops listened with devout 
att^tion to'tlie service (»f tin* dead from the lii»s of rather Vaivcrdc.*® TJie 
ceremony was interrujded by the sound of loud cries and wailing, as of many 
voices at the doors of tJie elnirch. 'riicse nere siuldenly thrown open, and a. 
iHinilier of Indian women, the wives and sisters of the deceased, riislung up 
the great aisle, surrounded the corpse. This was not the way, they cried, to 
celebrate the funeral Jites of an Inca; ami tiiey dtdared their intention to 
sacrifice themselves on bis tomb and bear Inm company to the land of spirits. 
The audience, outraged by this frantic beliaviour, told the intniders that 
Atahuallpa had dieil in the faith of a CJlinstian, and that the God of tlie 
OJiriscians abhorred such sacrifices. 'I’hey then caused the women to be 
excluded from the chinch, and several, letiriim their own ipiarters, laid 
violent hands on themselves, in tJic vain hope of accompanying their beloved 
lord'to the i»right mansions of the Sun.®*’ 


k dicemlo ppr ratitriui sna li 3paRniiol) chc 
orano all’ intorno il riotlo. In 8iiblto<iacKato. * 
Pod. Sancho, ltr*l , ap. Kaiqusio, tom. in. lol. 
;4i)9.—Xrrez, Coiiq. del JVrn, ap. llama, tom. 
ill. p. 2 : 14 .—Poflro l*i/arr<», P^scuh y (‘om| , 
MS.—Naharro, Jlolat ion oumaria, MS.— 

1 J*ob. dol IMru, MS.—Kolauon dtl piiinor 
IJcwub., MS.—Zurato, Ootitj. d«‘l iVrn, lib. 2, 
cap. 7.—The death ot Atahuallpa has uiany 
points of ro^oioblunc'o to that ot Caupoliran, 
the great Araucanian chief, a«dc8ciil>edin the 
liiflturical epic of Erctlla. Both embraced Tiic 
religion of Iheir conquerors at the stake, 
though Catipohcan was so ftir Iosh fortunate 
than the Peruvian inonarcii that his conver¬ 
sion did not Have hiui from the tortures of a 
must agonizing deatli. flo was impuli:>d and 
shot with arrows. T lie RiFirltcd verses reflect 
so faithfully the cbaracteE^f the early adven¬ 
turers, in which the lauaticTsm of the Cru^sader 
was mingled with the cruelty of the conqueror, 
and they are so germane to the pi esent HUbJect, 
tliHt i would willingly quote the jiassage were 
It not too long, .See La Araiicnna, Parte 2, 
canto 24. 

“Tliup he p*.id the penalty of his errors 


and (niolties,” Xen*/, *• fo»* he wtu* (ho 
, greuteHt bntrher, as all iigiec, that the world 
ev'ersaw'; iiiaking nothing of lazing a whole 
town to the ground lor the nio.st trifling 
o|fentL',and inasH,icTing a thousand persons loi 
the taiilt of one ’ ” th’f>nq. del Peru, ap. Uar- 
<m, tom 111 . i». 231.) Xere/ was the private 
secretary of IHzanu. Saurho, who, on tlie 
depaitmo of Xerez for Spam, succeeded him 
in the same o(!h*e, pays a more decent tribute 
to the memory ol the Jnea, who, he trusts, “ is 
reieived into g)(*ry, since he died penitent for 
his Sins, and in the true faith of aChiistian.” 
iVd Surichu, Uel., ap. ilumusio. tom. iii. lul. 

•* Kl hera niuy regjlado, y muy Sefior,” 
rays Pedio IM/4irro. (^iJescub. y I’onq., MS.) 
“ Mui disjiucsto, sablo, auimoBo, franco/* says 
(lomara. (,Hist. de las Ind., cap. IIH. 

' 'I’h secretary Sancho sei‘ms to think 
that the Peruvians must have regarded these 
funeral honours os an ample compensation to 
Atahuallpa for any wrongs he may have i>us- 
tained,since (hey at once raised him to a level 
with the Spaniards! Ibid., )oc. lit. 

Uelaciun del primer j)escub, MS. See 
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Atahuallpa s rehmina^ noiaithstandiiig hi^ reqtie^t, vpeie laid in th^ cemetery 
of San Francisco Bui from thence, as is jep(Mrted, after the Smniards lei^ 
Caxamalca, th^^y were sfecietly loinoved, g»ud earned, as he hact desired, to 
Quito The colonists of a later time ^supposed that some trea«>urQi might haye 
been biuied aith the body But. on 'excavating the irquiul, neither trfcsuro, 
norj:eniain& Here te he dibcoverea *** 4 ' 

A day 01 two after these tragic events, Heinandode Soto retlirncd fiom^ 
Ill's excursion Gieat was hxs astonrsluaent and indignation at leafni^ 

Iiad been done in his absence He sought out Pi/ario at once, aim fpitvil 
lurn, ^ays thechionicler, “ with a great felt hat,by way of mouining, Aloucli^ 
ovei his eyes,” and in his diess and demeanom exh'luting all tlie sTiow ot 
soiiow “ Yoirhavc acted rashly,^ said l>e Soto to him bluntly; “Ataliu 
allpa has been basely slaudeied 'Jheiewas no enemy at Iliiamachuco; no 
rising among the natives I have met with nothing on the io.wl but d^ion- 
strations of good will, and all is quiet If it was necessaiy to bring the Inca 
to trial, he should have been taktn to Castile and judj^ed hy the cijipeiA 1 
would have pledged .iiyself to sk him sab on boaid tin vessel Plwiro 
(onfessed that he hsd been pufipitite, and said that lie hid been ^leceived 
by Riquelnit, Vaheidc ind the otheis Duse cfiaiges soon u ulud the eais 
ot the treasurei and the Dominican, who, ni tlieii tmir,e\<nlpattd tliemselves, 
ind upbiaided Ibzano to Iin fut, as the only one lesiionsihie foi tlic deed 
The dispute lan lugh , and tiie paities w(re luaid by the hy stimUis to give 
one another tin lie ' This vulgu squabble among tin leadeis, so soon attei 
the event, IS tin best coniiiu iitaiy on the iniquity of then own proceedings 
and the uinocenee of tlie Inca 

The tieatnient of Atihuallpa, fio hiNt to Ixst, foims ujidon]itedl> one ol 
the daiktst chapter** in Npiuish (oloniil lustoiy Thcie may have been 
massacies peipetiitcd on a luoie txteiuiid srali and executions accompanied 
with a groatei uhnement of (riulty But tin blood sUnied annals of the 
Conquest alloid no siuh example ot cold lu utid and s> tematn pciseciition, 
not of an enemy, but of one whos(» whole depoitment had been tliat of afiicnd 
and a beaefactoi 

From the hour that Pi /1110 and his followers hid entered within the sphcie 
of Atahualliias inHuence, the hand 0 ^ fiiondship had been extended to them 
by the native'* Tlieii fust act, on ciossing the mountains, was to kidnap the 


Vppomlix Iso 10, I l)a\ cite I in tl 

original Msrrul of the cunt^iiip tai> ii ti < 
of Atahuillpas r\e<uti>n whuii bdng ii 
iiianu^icnpt ire not sny atiissihU ^vtn to 
'jp iniuris 

• Oldiun loQ indns quo est t MI sepiilti > 
junto a iiiaCiu/ < 1 e eieiiaMaiua que ( ti 
<11 el Ci mciitorio del (unsciito d Si Inn 
ciHco Montesinos AiiuahH MS anolSil 
“ Oiledo d< 1 18 Indian, MS Parlo 

1, lib 8 , cap —Auoiding f) Stesenson 

**In the chapfl belonging to he roiimnij 
gaol, which foimcils pirt of the palace, 
the nltar alands on the slnit on which Atu 
niiaUpa was plac d hy th« Spaniards and 
strangled, and nndpr whirh In buried 
(lUflidence in S(iuth Aimrica, vol li p ItJ) 
M >ntesino‘i,'‘who wrote ni irc than a century 
after the Conquest, tells us that spots of 
blo^ were still visible on a broad fla^tone, 
in the prison of Caxamalra, on whlcTi Ata 
imallpa was bc/i(ad'’(< (\nnales Ms ifo 


) Igiuuantrandi ruliUitj « uiNciuoly 
g) furtlui 

‘ llillaroiilt mon'-trand) jnuebo ^entj 
iiiienti) con un giiu iiihrcio do heltro 
piK«>lo en la (abr/a t>or iut> i muy <alid> 
sjbre los ojos Om( 1 llist de laMjndias 
Ms, I iirtt* t lib H c ip 22 

ItuI Ms, 111 I supra Pedro Puano, 
PcKtuh y C oinj Ms—Sei ApptnlisNo JO 
ilns leniarkibl aciount is gi\en hy 
Ovudo not in the h d> ut his nnriative, hut 
in oni of tlu s« suppleuientarv Uiaptirs width 
h( niakis tiic \eliirlc ot the most mibt^cl 
liiieous, yit oftentiims impoitait, gossip, 
lespccting the gr^at trinsactions of his his 
tory Ah be knew familiarly the leaders in 
tbrsc transactions, the testimony which be 
collected, borne a hat at ranaoin, ih of high 
authority 1 he reader w ill find Oviedo s 
account of the Inca s death extracted, m th( 
eniglnai, among the other notices ol this 
catastrophe, in Appenlix No 10 
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n\onarcli and niassacro his people. The seizure of his person niiglit be vindi¬ 
cated, by those who considered the ^nd as justifying the means, on the ground 
that it was iudisponsable to secure the triumphs of the Cross. But no such 
apology ciin be urged for the massacre of the unarmed and helpless popula¬ 
tion.—as wanton as it was wicked. 

Tne long confinement of the Inca liad been used by the Conquerors to wring 
from hii|^ nls treasures with the hard gripe of avarice. During the whole of 
this dismal period he had conducted himself with singular generosity and good 
iaith. He had opened a free passage to the Spaniards through every part of 
Ilia empire, and had furnished every facility for the execution of their plans. 
When these were accomplished, and he remained an encuiifbrance on their 
hands, notwithstanding their engagement expressed or implied, to release 
himy—and Pizarro, as wo have seen, by a lormal act acquitted his captive of 
any further obligation on the score of the ransom,- die was arraigned before 
a mock tribunal, and, undtu- pretences equally false and frivolous, was con¬ 
demned to an excruciating death. From first to lastftlie policy of the Spanish 
conquerors towards their unhappy victim is stamped with barbarity and 
fraud. 


It is not easy to ac(iuit Pizarro of being in a gi‘eat degree responsible for 
this policy. Ifis jiartisans have laboured to shovv that it was forced on him 
by the necessity of the case, and that in tlie death of the Incii, especially, he 
yielded reluctantly to the importunities of others.^*' But, weak as is this 
apology, the historian wlio has the means of comparing the various^ testimony 
of tlie pci'iod will (*onip t.- a dithueni conclusion. To him it will appear that 
Pizarro had probably long felt the removal of Atahualljia to be essential to 
the success oi his ohtorprisc. He foresaw the odium that would be incurred 
by the death of his royal captive witiiont snflicient p'ounds : while he labourerl 
to estaolish these, he still shrank from the responsibility of the deed, and pre¬ 
ferred to perpetrate it in obedieiuM' to tlie suggestions of others, rather than 
his own. Like many an unprincipled politician, he wished to reap the benefit 
of A bad act and let idhers near the blame of it. 


Almagro and his follo^\prs are reporte<l hy Pizarro’s secretaries to have first 
insisted on the Inca’s death. They we^y hmdly supported by the treasurer 
an^ the royal officers, who considered it as indispensable to the interests of 
the crown ; ami, finally, tlie rumours of a coiispiracy raised the same cry 
among the soldiers, anti Pizarro, with all his tenderness for his prisoner, could 
not refuse to bring him to trial. The form of a trial was necessai^ to tpve an 
appearance of fairness to the proceedings. That it was only form is evident 
from the indecent haste withAvliich it was conducted,—the examination of 
evidence, the sentence, ami the exeeutiun being all on the same da/. The 
multiplication of the charges, designed to place the guilt of the accused on the 
strongest ground, had, from their very numliev, the onjjosite effect, proving 
only flic determination to convict him. If Pizarro had felt the reluctance to 
liis conviction which he pretouded, wliy did he send I)e Soto, Atahuallpa’s 
liest friend, away, when the inqiiiiy was to he instituted? Why was the 
sentence so summarily executed, as imt to aff’ot d opportunity, by tliat cavalier’s 
return, of disproving tJJe truth of the principal ciiarge,—the, only one, in fact, 
with which the Spaniards had any concern ? The solemn farce of mourning 


o O^ntr* eu voluntad sentencio il nouerte 
a AtabaUpa.” (Pedro Pltarro, Dr'seub* y 
Conq., MS.) *'r>>ntra votuuUd d»'l dlcho 
iiobeniador.^* (Keliclon tlc>l primer l>eeub.. 
MS.) **Aiicora che molto 11 <n9piiu.e8fC Ai 
venir a wtlo.** (r«d, Sanrbf), Kel., 


ap. llamu^lo, tom. ill. fol. 399.) Even Ovtedo 
seeiuB wlllbig to admit it ]x>98ible that Pizarro 
may have been aomewbat deceived byolheni: 
'“Que lamblen ee puede creer quo ora cn- 
f^afiado.’* IllRt. do loe Indlu.s MS., Parte 3, 
lib. S, cap. Ti. 
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and deep sorrow affected by Pizarro, who by tiiese liononrs Do tlie dead would 
intimate the sincere regard he had entertained for the living) was too thin a 
veil to impose on the moat credulous. 

It is not intended by these reflections to exculimte tho rest of the army, 
and esi^cially its officers, from their share in the infamy of the transaction. 
But Inzarro, as commander of the army, was mainly responsible for its 
measures. For lie was not a man to allow his own authority to be^wrested 
from his ^asp, or to yield timidly to the impulses of others. He did not eveir 
yield to his own. IIls whole career shows him, whether for good or for evil, , 
to have acted with a cool ami calculating policy. * 

A story lias been often repeated, whim refers the motives of Pizarro*s con¬ 
duct, in some degree at least, to personal resentment The Inca liad r^uestod 
one of the Spanish soldiers to write the name of God on Ins nail. Tfiis the 
monarch showed to several of his guards successively, and, as they read it, 
and each pronounced the same word, the sagacious mind of the barbarian was 
delighted with Avhat seemed to him little short of a miracle,—to which the 
science of his own nation afforded no analogy. On showing the writing to 
Pizarro, that chief remained silent; and the inco, finding he could not read, 
conceived a contempt foi- the cojiimander who was even less informed than his 
soldiers. This he did not wholly conceal, and Pizarro, aware of the cause 
of it, neither forgot nor forgave it.^* The anecdote is reported not on the 
liighest authority. It may l)C true; but it is unnecessary to look for the 
motives of Pizarro’s conduct in personal pi(jue, when so many proofs are to be 
discerned of a dark and deliberate pehey. 

Yet tho arts of the Spanish cliieft in failed to reconcile liis countrymen to 
tlie atrocity of h s proceedings. It is singular to observe the difference 
between the tone assumed by the first chroniclcis of the transaction, while it 
was yet fresh, and tiiat of those who wrote when the lapse of a few years Iwd 
shown the tendency of public opinion. The fi^^t boldly avow the deed as 
demanded by exiiedieucy, if not necessity; while they deal in no measured 
terms of reproach with the character of their unfortunate victim.^* The 
latter, on the other hand, while they extenuate the errors of the Inca, and do 
justice to his good faith, are unreserved in their condemnation of the Oon- 
<iuerors, on whose conduct, they say, IJeaven set the seal of its own reprobation, 
by bringing them all to an untimely and miserable end/* The sentence of 


** The story is to be found in UarcilasBo do 
la Yoga (.Coin. Ileal., Purto 2, cap. 3S), and 
ill no other rlter of tho period, bo far m I am 
aware. 

** I have already noticed the ]a^ lah epi¬ 
thets heaped by Xcrez on the Inca's cruelty. 
This account woa printed in Spain, In ir)a4. 
tUe year after the execution. *• Tlio proud 
tyrant,’* say« tho other secretary, Sancho, 
** would have repaid the kinduess and goo(( 
treatment he bad received from the goveruor 
and every pne of ua with the same coin with 
which he usually paid bis om*ii follower^ 
without any fault on their part,—by putting 
them to death.** (Ped. Sancho, llel.* ep. 
Kamusio, tom. iit fol. 309. *‘He deserved 
to die,*' says the old Spanish Counueror before 
nuoted, **and all the country was rejoiced 
that he was put out of the way." Kel. d'un 
Capitano Spagn., ap. Kamuslo, tom. lii. fol. 
377. 

*'• “Las demostraclones rpie despues sc 


vieron blcn maniflcstan lo mul fnjusta quo 
luO, . . . puesto qne todos quautos eiitendie- 
ron en ella tuvieron despucs xnui desasiradas 
muertcft." (Naharro^ Ktdadousmuaila, MS.) 
< lomara uses ik .irly the same language. 
** No at qtie reprehnidcr il los que lemataron, 
puos el tlempo, 1 bus pocados los castigaron 
dc^pues; 4a todos elUss acabaron mal." (Hist, 
do las ind., tap. lbs.) According to the 
hnwr writei, Fehpiilo {laid the torfeit of 
ills crimes, M)me time afterwards,'•-being 
hanged by Aimagro ou the expedition to 
Chill,—nhen, as ''mnr sat/t lie confessed 
having perverted testimony aiven in fovour 
uf Atahuailpa’s nuiocence, directly against 
that monarch." Oviedo, usually realty enough 
to excuse tho excesses ot his countrymen, 
unqualihed lu bis condemnation of this whole 
proceeding (see Appendix No. 10^ wlikh, 
says auother contemporary, ** fills every one 
with pity who has a spark of humanity in his 
lx>8om." (Jonq. i Pob. del Plru, MS. 
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contemporaries has been fully ratified hy tliat of posterity;^® and the per¬ 
secution of Atahualli)a is re^j^arded with justice as having left a stain, never to 
be effaced, on the Spanish arms in the Ilfew World. 


CHAPTER VHI. 


DisoiiPBUs IN riunT -MAunr to ctzco—excountku with the natives--' 
CIlALLCrrHIMA lirUNT—ARKlVAli IN CUZCO — J)ES('Ull»Tn*\ OF THE CATV — 
TKEAHUKK FOUND THERE. 


1533-1534. 


The Inc.a of I’eru was its sovereiirn in a pecnliar sense. He received an 
oltodieiice fniiu his vassals luou; implicit than that of any despot; for his 
authority reached to the most secret conduct,— to the thoughts of the indi¬ 
vidual. He was reverenced as more than human.' He was not merely the 
heiid of the state, but the point to which all its iiistitntions eimvergi'd, as to a 
common centre,—the keystone of the political fabric, which must fall to i»ioces 
by its own weight when that was witlidrawn. So it fared on the death of 
Atahuallpa.® Ilis deatli not only loft the Uiiono vacant, without any certain 
successor, but the inaiuuT of it announced to the IVriivian people that a hand 
stronger than that of their Incas luid iiow^ seized the scojitre, and that the 
dynasty of the Children of tlie Sun had piis^ed a^iay f'*r ever. 

The natural consequences of sucli a conviction followed. The beautiful 
order of the aucicut institutions was broken hjk as the authority which con¬ 
trolled it was withdrawn. The Indians liroke out into greater exce.sses from 
the uncommon restraint to which they had lieen before .sulijccted. Villages 
were 1 unit, temples and palaces wen-o phuuhu'ed, arid tbe gold they contained 
Avas scattered or secreted. Gold and siher acquired an imjioitauce in the 
cye.s of the JVinvian, Avheu lie saw the inqiortancc attached to them by his 
coii([uerors. The pre<‘ious Avliich before ser\cd only for purposes of 

state or religious decoration, Avere ikav hoaidi'd uj» and Imried in (‘aves and 
forests. The gold and .diver concealed by the natives Avere allirmed greatly lo 
exceed in (piantity that AvJiieh fell iiito^tlie hands of the Spaniards.^ The 
remote provinces now' shook off their allegiance to the Incas. Their groat 


** 'i'ho inoM cmnu*nt p\anii»]o (»f tljis is 
gtvni by Qulnt.aii.v in bin nipnioir ot I’l/niro 
^KspiViKilos cclobrcs, tom. ii.\ tbn>Uf;iMjnt 
which the writer, OMUg alxivo tlu* luihtH ot 
national prejudice, which toooliori bliiul tlu* 
cyea of his coiintr>nicn, hold8 the Rcali* of 
historic criticism witli an impartial hand, 
and deals a lull measure ol reprolmtson to the 
aebiFs in these dismal scenes. 

' Such was tlie awe in wbith the liKa 
Tvas held,” suy.s JNhIio Pizarro, “that it vvas 
only necessary for him to iiitlmato iiiH<oiii* 
muiids tu that effect, and a Peru* mil would at 
once Jump down a ]>recipiQ^, hang himself, or 
put an end to his life m any way that hus 
p'-e.-mbwl.” Dcscub. y Oonq., MS. 

Oviedo tells m that the Jiica's right name 
wasA/abaZiva, and that the .Spaniards usually 
niisApelt It, because they thought much more 
of gettiag treasure fur theKJ8clvo> than they 
did of the name )f the person who owned 


it. (Hist, do las Indias, MS., Pin to n, lih 
H, Clip. ]tt ) Nc\ortlieirHM, I liave pielened 
the authority of Garcilnasu, who, u I’eruviaii 
himself, and a near kinsmun of the Inca, 
mu^t be supposed to bav(‘ been well m- 
lornu'd. Him conntr 3 ’men, he says,pretended 
tlial the (ocks imported into Peru by the 
SpaniunlM, when tliey crowed, uttered the 
name of Ataliunllpa, “and 1 and the other 
Indian lx».v8,“ adds the historian, “when wo 
weie at mIiooI, used to mimic them.’* Com. 
Real., Parte 1, lib. 9, cap. 23. 

‘ ** 'Phut which the Inca gave the Spaniards, 
said some of the Indian nobles to Reiialcuzar, 
the ronq .eror of Quito, was but as a kernel 
of corn, compared with the heap before him." 
(Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., J'arte .3, 
JJb. H, cap. 22.) See also IVdro l^i/arrQ, 
Descub. y. Conq., MS.—Helacion dri primer 
Doscuh., MS. 
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captains, at the head of distant armies, sol up for tlioinselves. Ruminavi, a 
coininander on the borders of Quito, sought to detach that kingdom from tlie 
Peruvian empire and to reassert its ancient indopcmlonce. The country, in 
short, was in that state in Avhich old things are iiassmg away and tlie new 
order of things has not yet been established. It was in a state of revolution. 

The anthois of the revolution, Pizarro and his followers, remained mean¬ 
while at Caxanialca. Rut the first step of the Spanisli commander was to 
name a successor to Atahuallpa. It would he easy to govern under the vene¬ 
rated authority to which the homage of the Indians liad been so long paid; 
and it was not difficult to find a successor. The true lieir to tlie crown was a 


second son of Iluayiui Capac, named Manco, a louitimate hrother of the unfor¬ 
tunate Huascar. Rut Pizarro had too little knowledge of the dispositions of 
this prince ; and lie made no scruple to pnder a broMier of Atubuallpa and.to 
jiresent him to the Judiau nobles as their future Inca. AVe know nothing 
of the cliaractei of tlie young Toparoa, who prohaldy lesigned himself without 
reluctance to a destiny wliich, however humiliating in some iioints of view, 
was more exalted than he could have liuned to obtain in tJie regular course 
of events. The ceremonies attending a Peruvian coronation were ofiserved, 
as well as time would allow ; Ine brows of the young Inca were encircled with 
the imperial borla by Ou' hands of his coiuiueror, and he received the homage 
of his Indian vassals. They wiu’e flie less reluctant to pay it, as most of those 
in the camp belonged to the faction of Quito. 

All thoughts were now eagerly turned towards Cuzco, of which the most 
glowing accounts wme circulated aim ng tlu‘ soMiers, and whose temples and 
royal palaces were re])iesented as blazing with j oiil and silver. With imagina¬ 
tions thus excited, Pizarro and his e:dire company, amounling to almost five 
hundred men, of whom nearly a tuinl, proiMlil}, were cavalry, took their 
•leparture early in September from Caxaiiuilcu,—a jilace ever memonible us 
the theatre of some of tin* most strange and sanguinary seenes recorded in 
liistory. All set forwani m iiigh spirits,—the soldier^, of Pizairo fioin the 
expectation of douliling tlieir present riches, an<l Almagro's followers from tlie 
prospect of sharing eiiually in the spoil with “the first compieroiN.”^ The 
vouiig Inea and the old chief Challcuehinia accomjiaiiied the manii in their 
litters, attended by a numerous retinue of va'-sals, and moving in as much 
state and ceremony as if in the i)Ossi«^sion of real power.* 

Their course lay aion^ tlie great road of the Incas, which stretched across 
the elevated regions of the'Cordilleras, all tin* way to Cuzco. It was of neaily 
a uniform breadth, though coustnictcd with diilerent degrees of care, according 
to the ground.'* Sometimes it crossed smootli and level valleys, which offered 
of themselves little impedimmit to the travelhu'; at other times it followed 
the course of a mountain-stream tliat flowed round the ha^'O of some beetling 
cliff, leaving small space for the foothold ; at others, agHin, wliere tlie sierra 
was so precipitous that it seemed to preclude all farther progress, the road, 
accommodated to the natural sinuosities of the ground, wound round the 
lieights which it would have been impossible to scale directly.' 

Rut, altliongh managed wutli great address, it was a formidable passage for 


■* The ** flifit conqncrorp," according to (lar- 
cilasso, were held in eapecial honour by tboHe 
who came alter them, though they were, on 
tiui whole, men of lena consideration and 
fortune tliftn the later advcntureia. Com. 
Kojil , Parte 1, lib. 7, cap. 9. 

“ Ptidro Pizarro, Deacub. y Conq., MS.—. 
Naliarro, Uelaclon Rimiarla, MS, —Ped. 


Sanoho, Hcl., aj). Itanuisio, tom. iii. fut. 400. 

“ Va todo el oamhio <le uiia traza y an- 
chura becUo a mano.’* Helacioii del primer 
Dehcub., MS. 

“ Kn imichas partes viendo lo que csta 
adcianto, parece coaa impossible podcrlu 
pasar.*' Ibid. 
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tlie cavalry. The mountain was hewn into steps, hut the rocky ledges cut 
up the hoofs of the horses; and, though the troopers dismounted and \&i them 
hy the bridle, they suffered severely in their eftbrtK tu keep their footing,* 
Ime roatl was constructed for man and the light-footed llama ; and the omy 
heavy beast of burden at all suited to it was the sagacious and sure-footed 
mule, with which the vSpanish adventurers were not then provided. It was a 
singular chance that S^in was the land of tlie mule ; and thus the country 
was speedily supplied with the very animal that seems to have been created 
for the ditKcult passes of tlie Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, w'as tlie deep torrents tliat rushed down 
in fury from the Andes. They were traversed by the hanging bridges of 
osier, whose frail materials were after a time iiroken up b^ the heavy tread of 
the cavalry, and the holes made in them added materially to the dangers 
of the passage. On such occasions the Spaniards contrived to work their 
way across the rivers on raft, swimming their horses by the bridle.* 

All along the route they found post-honses for tlie accommodation of 
the royal couriers, estahlislicd at regular intervals ; and magazines of grain 
and other commodities, provided in the nriricipal towns for the Indian armies. 
Tlie Spaniards profiterl hv the jiruJeut forecast of the l^eruvian government. 

Passing through sevi'ral hamlets and towns of some note, the pnncipal of 
which weie Iluainachuco and Iluauuco, Pizarro, after a tedious march- came 
in sight of the rich valley of Xauxa. The march, tliough tedious, baa been 
attended with Utile sud’eriug, except in crossing the bristling crestS of the 
Cordilleras, which occasionally obstructed their path,—a rough setting to the 
beautiful valleys that lay scattered like gems along this elevated region. In 
the mountain passes they found some inconveuieiuo from the cfdd ; since, to 
move more quickly, they hail (hsencum]»ered themselves of all superfluous 
liaggage, and were even unprovidiMl witli tent...**^ i^lie bleak winds of the 
mountains ]ienetrated the thick liarness of the soldiers ; hut the poor Indians, 
more scantily clothed, and accustomed to a tioi>ical climate, sutt'ei'cd most 
severely. The Spaniard seemed to have a IiardiJiood of body, as of soul, that 
rendered him almost indiflerent to climate. 

On the march they had not been moloslcd by enemies. But more than 
once they had seen vestiges of tlicni in smoking lianilcts and ruined bridges. 
Reports, from time to time, had reached Pizarro of \varriors on his track ; and 
small bodies of Indians were occasionally seen like dusky clouds on the verge 
of the horizon, wixich vanished as the Spaniards appicached. On reaching 
Xauxa, however, these clouds gathered into one dark mass of warriora^ which 
formed on the ot)posite bank of the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen hy the molting of 

the snows, was now of considerable Avidth, though not deep. The bridge nad 

been destroyed; Imt the Conquerors, without hesitation, dashing boldly in, 

advanced, swimming and wading, as they best could to tlie opposite habk. 

The Indians, disconcerted by this decided movement, as they nad relied on 

their watery defences, took to flight, after letting off an impotent volley of 

missiles. Kear gave Avings to the fn^tives ; but the hoi’se and his rider were 

swifter, and the victorious pursuers took bloody vengeance on their enemy for 

having dared even to meditate resistance. ^ 

• 

* Ped. Stinclio, Rel., ap. Bamusio, tom, lU. campaftna Benza coperto alcoiio, sopra la 
fol. 404. ueue, no pur faebber souuenlmento dl 

Ibid., tibi supra.—Helacion del primer iie da tuanglar«».'* Ped*. Sflucho, Kel., ap. 

MS. ilamusio, tom4 ili. fol. 401. 

** La nottc dormirono tuttl iu <|uelU 
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Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already noticed as havin^r 
been visited by Hernando Pizarro. It was seated in tlte inidst of a verdant 
valley, fertilized by a thousand little riUs, which the thrifty Indian husband¬ 
men drew from tlie parent river that rolled sluMshly throu^rh the meadows. 
There were several capacious builriUiigs of ronsdi stone in the town, and, a 
temple of some note in the times of'tho Incas. But the strong arm of Father 
Valverde and his countrymen soon tumbled the Iieathen deities from thrir 
priilc of place, and established, in their stead, the sacred effigies of the Virgin 
and Child. * 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some cliys,and to found a Spanish colony. 
It was a favourable position, he tliought,for holding the Indian mountaineers 
in clieck, ^hilo at the same time it afforded an easy communication with the 
sea-coast Meanwhile he determijied to send forward Do Soto, with a detach¬ 
ment of sixty horse, to reconnoitre the country in advance, ami to restore the 
bridges where demolished by the fcneiny," 

That>ctive cavalier set forward at once, but found considerable impediments 
to his progress. Tlie traces of an enemy became more frequent as he advanced. 
The villages were burnt, the bri(iges destroyed, and lieavy rocks and trees 
strewed in the path to impede the inarcji of tlio cavalry. As he drew near to 
Bilcas, once an important place, though now ellaced from the map, he had a 
shaq) encounter with the natises, in a mountain-defile, which co^t him the 
lives of tw^o or three tioujfrs. The loss was light; but any loss was felt by 
the Spattiards, so little accustomed us they had been of late to resistance. 

Still prebsing forward, the Spanish captain crossed the river Abancav ami 
the broad waters of tlie Apuriinac ; ami, as lie drew near the sierra of Vilca- 
conga, he learned that a coiiMderable liody of Tiulians lay iii wait for liim in 
tlie dangerous passes of the mountain'^ Tlie sieira was several leagues from 
Cuzco ; and the cavalier, desirous to i ach the farther vide of it before night¬ 
fall, incautiously pus.ied on his wearie<l liorses. When he was fairly entangle^l 
in its rocky defiles, a multitude of anned warriois. springing, aa it seemed, 
from every cavern ai^d thicket of the sierra, filled tlie air with their war-cries, 
and rushed down, like one of their own muuntain-lorreiits, on the invaders, as 
they were painfully toiling nj) the sleeps. Men and horsts were overturned in 
the fury of the assault, and the foremost files, rolling iiack on those below, 
spread ruin and consternation in theii’ ranks. De Hoto in vain endeavoured 
to restore order, and, if possible, to charge tlie assailants. The horses were 
Idinded and maddened by the missiles, while tlie desperate natives, dinging to 
their legs, strove to prevent their ascent up the rocky pathway. Do Soto saw 
that, unless he gained a level ground which opened at some distance before 
liini, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the old battle-cry, that always 
went to the heart of a Spaniard, he struck his spurs deep into tlie sides of his 
wearicfl charger, and, gallantly supported liy his troop, broke through the dark 
array of warrioi’s, and, shaking them off to the right and left, at length suc¬ 
ceeded in placing himself on the broad level. 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a few moments. A 
little stream ran through the plaili, at which the ypaniards Avatored their 
hor.ses; and, the animals having recovered wind, De Soto and his men 
made a desperate charge on their assailants. The undaunted Indians sus¬ 
tained the snock with firmness; and the result of the combat was still doubt- 

” Carta de la Justlcla y Reglmlcnto de la cup. 10.—Uelacion del primer Descub., MS. 
Ciudad de Xauja, M$.—Pedro Pizarro, IV- Pod. Snuebo, Uel, ap. Kamuslo, tom. iii. 

Bcub. y Coik|.,'*MS.—C oTiq. I Pob. del Pini, fol. 405* 

MS.«*Ucrrera, nUt. general, dec. C, Ubi 4, 
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fill, when the shades of evening, falling thicker around them, separated the. 
combatants. 

Both parties then witlidrew from the field, taking up their respective 
Htotions within bow-shot of each other, so that the .voices of the warriors on 
either side could be distinctly heard in the stillness of the night. But very 
different were the reflections of the two hosts, Tlie Indians, exulting in their 
temporary triuinpli, looked with confidence to the morrow to complete it. The 
Spaniards, on the otlicr hand, were jiroportionably discouraged. They were 
not prepared fur this spirit of I’t^sistance in an enemy hitherto so tame. 
Seveml cavaliers had fallen, -one of them by a blow from a l**eruvian battle- 
axe, which clove Ids head to tlio chin, attesting the power of the wef^on and 
of the arm that used it.*^ Several horses, too, had been killed ; and the loss 
of these was almost as severely felt as that of their riders, considering the 
great cost and difficulty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses IirJ,! escaped without wounds, and th^ Indian 
allies had suffered still more severely. 

It .seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain order maintained in 
tlie assault, that it was directinl by s(une leadm* of military experience,—per- 
liaps the Indian commainler Quiz((iiiz, mIio was said to be hanging round the 
enviions of Cuzco with a considerable force. 


Notw'ithstanding the reasonable cause of apprehension for the morrow, De 
Soto, like a stout-licarted eavalier as he ivas, strove to keep up the%pirits of 
liis follower.s. If tlie> liad )>eateii ofl the enemy when their horses were jaded 
and their own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be to 
c<une off victorious when both weie restor^'d by a night^s re.st! and he told 
tliem to “ trust in the Vlmighlv, who ivonld never desert his faithful fulluwer.s 


in their extiemity.' 
able succour.. 


Tlu^ e\ent justified I>e Sotos confidence in this season- 


From time to time, on his march, he had sent advices to Pizarro of the 
luenaciiig state of the coinitry, till his (oimnauder, becoming seriously alarmed, 
was ap])rehensive that the cavalier might be overpowered by the superior 
numbers of the enemy. He accordingly detached Almagio, with nearly all 
the remaining horse, to his support,—unencumbered by infantry, that he 
might ino\(‘ tlie faster. That elhcicnt leader advanced by forced marches, 
stimulated bv tlie tidings which met him on tin road, and was so fortunate 
as to reach the foot of the sierra of Vilcaconga the very night of tlie engage- 
ment. 


There, liearing of the encounter, he pushed forward without halting, though 
liis horses were spent with tiavel. The ni^ht was exceedingly dark, and 
Almagro, afraid of stumbling on the enemy s bivouac, and desirous to give 
J)e Soto infoniiatiou of his apiuoach, comnuinded his triiinivets to sound, till 
the notes, winding through the defiles of the mountains, broke the slumbers 
of his countrymen, sounding like blithest music in their ears. They cpiickly 
renlied with their own bugles, and soon had the satisfaction to embrace their 
deliverers.*^ 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian liost when the morning light dis¬ 
covered the fresh reiiiforceincnt of the ranks of the Spaniards. There was no 
use in contending with an enemy who gathered strength from the conflict, 
and wlio seemed t8 multiply his numbers at will. Without further attempt 
to renew the fight, thev availed themselves of a thick fog, which liung over 
the lower slopes of the hills, to efiect their retreat, and left the passes open to 


Pe(1. .Sanclio, Kel, ap Ramuslo, loc. cit. HerrcTA, Hist, gniioral, Ucc. 5, Ub. 5, cap. 3. 
PfHlni Prorro. Pe^cub. y Coaq.» MS.— 
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Uic invaders, 'The two cavaliers then continued tlieir mardi until they extri¬ 
cated tiieir forces from the sierm, when, taking up a secure position, they 
proposed* to await there the arrival of IMzarro,*^ , 

The coniniHiider-in-(*hicf, nioaiiwhilc, lay at Xauxa, where he wav greatly 
disturbed by the rumowrs whi<‘h reached him of the .stjite of the country. Ills 
enterprise,*thus far, had gone forward so smoothly Unit he was no better pre¬ 
pared than his lieutenant to meet with resistance from the natives, lie dkl 
not seem to coinju-eliend that the mildest nature might at^Last he roused by 
oppresrion, and,that the massacre of their Inca, whom they n*garded with 
such awful-yeijeration, wouM he likely, if anything could do it, to wake them 
from their apathy. 

The tidings which he now received of the retreat of the Peruvians were 
most welcome ; and he caused muss to he said, and thanksgivings to be ofteied 
up to Heaven, ‘‘which had shown itself thus favouiable to the Christians 
throughout this mighty enterprise.” Tlie Spaniard wasevei a Crnsad(T. He 
was in the sixteenth century w liat C(pjir (h y^ion and Iiis brave knights were 
in the tivelfth, with this ditterencc : the ('a\alier of that day fuught for the 
C*ix>ss and for glory, wliilc gold and the* (^ross were the walchwonis of the 
Spaniard. The spirit t>t (‘hi\ahv liad waned somewdiat hefoie the spirit i>f 
trade: hut Die lire of ie'n;ioiis enthusiasm still burned as liright under the 
(pulted mail of the Aineiteau Comiueior as it did of yore under the iron 
pTUoply (If the soldicu- of Palestine*. 

It seemed prohal)le that some man of authority had organized, or at least 
countenanced, Uiis lc^i dance of the iuill\es ; riiid suspicion fell on *^hc captive 
chief Ohallciichima, who was accused of maiutaiuing a secret correspondence 
with Ins confederati* Qniztpiiz. Pizfivi-o waited on the Indian noble, and, 
eharuing him witli tlu^ conspiracy, rejn j.iched him, as lie had formerly done 
Ins royal master, witu ingratitude towards the Spaniards, who had dealt with 
him so liberally. Ho concluded by the a-isurauce liiat, if he did not ('ause tlie 
Peruvians to lay down their arms and tender their submission at once, ho 
should be burnt alive m> soon as they rea(*he(l Alinagro's quarters.**’ 

The Indian chief listenetl to the t(wrihle menace with the utmost eoniposuns 
He denied haviiii; liad any cuiniuunication wutli his countrymen,and said that, 
in his present state of conlinement at least, he could Jiave no pow'or to bring 
them to submission. 1 le tin a lemainc^l doggedly silent, and IMzarro did not 
ju'Oss the matter furtfuu-.” Ihit fie placed a strong guard over his prisoner, 
and caused him to he put in irons. It W7is an oimiious jiroceeding, ami had 
been the juvcnisoi of the death of Atahuallpa. 

]{efoie quitting Xauxa, a mishirtiine befell the Spaniards, in the death of 
their creature the young Inca X^parca. Suspicion, of course, fell on Cliall- 
ciichini,*!, now selected as the scape-goat for all the oflbnces of his nation.*** It 
was a disappointment to Pi/arro, who hoped to tiiid a convenient shelter for 
Ills future proceedings under this shadow' of royalty.'*' 


'1 1j<‘ nctouiit of iV Soto's aff.or witli llio 
ijati\(*s Is j;npii in iiioic oi less detail, liy 
JVd Smicho, «p. Jlamu-'io. tom. liJ. foi. 
40.’»,‘—OiiKp i J‘ol>. del riiu»]MS, llelj.cion 
ilcl primer Jlescah, MS., iVdio Pi/airo, 
Descub.y Conq , MS pe^hoiirfall protont tii 
the army. 

Pedro Pi/wirro, Des^iib. y Pori'i, MS.— 
Pcd. Sancho, Tiel., ap. Kamuaio, tom. iii. 
lol. 406, 

‘ Ped. Suntlio, ap Kauiusm, ubi 

biipra^ 


*" It soenis from the langnaRO of tlie letter 
addressed to the t inporoi hy the municipAUty 
of Xaii.\o, that tlie troops themsehew were 
far Irom ludiiK cuikviiice<i of ChallcuLhlrnd’a 
guilt: “PuhUco flit*, aiinque doUo no ubo 
aveiiitiiacion in reitenidod, qiie el capitan 
CUahconlmuti le ahia dudo ieibaa o a beber 
1.01) quo muiio." Carta <lc la Just, y Keg. do 
Xiiiija, ]\IS. 

" Atcnrding to Velatico, Toparca, 
howfvor, ho calls by uiiotliir name, u^re Rl 
the di Miom bestowed oj him by Pi^iro, with 
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The general considered it most prudent not to hazard the loss of his trea¬ 
sures by taking tlieiu on the niarcfi, and he accordingly left them at Xauxa, 
under a guard of foity soldiers, wlio remained there in garrison. ^ No event of 
importance occurred on the road, and, Pizarro liaving effected a junction with 
Alniagro, their united forces soon entered the vale of Xfjquixaguaiut, about 
live leagues from Cuzco, This was one of tljose bright spots, so often fo\ind 
embosomed amidst the Andes, the more beautiful from contract with the 
savage character of the scenery around it. A river flowed through the valley, 
affording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing it in perpetual verdiu'e; 
and the rich and flowering vegetation spread out Tike a cultivated garden. 
The beauty of the place aiul its delicious coolness commended it as a residence 
for the Peruvian nobles, and the sides of the hills were dotted with their 
villas, which afforded them a grateful retreat in the heats of summer,*^ Yet 
the centre of the valley was disfigured by a quagmire of some extent, occa¬ 
sioned by the frequent overflowing of the watei’s; but the industry of the 
Indian arcliitects had constructed a solid causeway, faced with lieavy stone, 
and connected with the great road, which traversed the whole breadth of the 
morass.^* 

In this valley Pizarro halted for several days, Avliile he refreshed his troops 
from the well-stored magazines of the Incas, llis fiiat act was to bring Cball- 
cuchlma to trial,—if tri;U that could he calletl, where sentence may be said to 
have gone hand hi hand with accusation. We are not informed of the nature 
of the evidence. It was sutticient to satisfy,the RjianWi captains oftthe chief¬ 
tain’s guilt. Nor is it at all incredible that (’halleucliima should have secretly 
encouraged a movement among the people, designed to secure his country^ 
freedom and his own. He was coiuieiimed to burnt alive on the spot. 

Some thought it a jmrd measnre,'’ says Herrera; ‘‘but those who arc 
governed by reasons rd -^tulc policy are apt to shut tlicir eyes against every¬ 
thing else.” Why tliis cruel mode of execution ^vas so often adopted by the 
Hpanish Conquerors is not obvious; unless it was that the Indian was an in¬ 
fidel, and fire, from ancient date, seems to have been considered the fitting 
doom of the infidel, as the type of that inextinguisJiable flame which awaited 
Iiim in the regions of the damned. 

Father Valveide accompanied the IVnivian cliicftain to the stake. He 
seems always to have been jiresent at this dreary moment, anxious to profit 
by it, if possible, to worktbe eonversien of tlie victim. He painted in gloomy 
colours the dreadful doom of the unbeliever, to whom the w'aters of baptism 
could alone secure the ineffable glui ies of paradise,*® It does not appear that 
he promised any commutation of pimisliment in this world. But his argu¬ 
ments fell on a stony lieart, and the chief coldly replied, he “ did not under¬ 
stand the religion of the white men.” ** He might be pardoned for not 
comprehending the beauty of a faith which, as it would seem, had borne so 
bitter fruits to him. In the midst of his tortures he showed the diaracteristic 
courage of the American Indian, whose power of endurance triumphs over the 
power of persecution in his enemies, aiiu he died with his last breath invoking 


disdain, and died in a few weeks of clmjcrin. 
(IJlst. da ^ito, tom. i. p. 377.) This writer, 
a Jesuit of Quito, seems to feel himself bound 
to make out ns good a case for Atahuallpa 
and bis family as if lie had been expressly 
retained In their behalf, fils vouchers^whc n 
he condescend^ to give any^too inrely bear 
him out in his statements to inspire us with 
JMiCh (onhdence In his corrtrtncss. 


^ '*Auia C 11 estc valla muy sumptuosoa 
nposeiitos y rJeos adondo Jos seftores del 
('U7CO saltan a tomar sua plaaeres y solazes/' 
CU’7BL de Leon, C^nlca, cap. 91« . 

Tbid., Al supra. 

Hie >. general, dec. 5, lib. 0, cap. 3. 
t*cd. i^nebo, Rtb, ap. Bamusic, tom* 
111. fol. 400. 

Ibld.ploc. clt. 
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the name of Pachacamac. His own followers brought the fagots to feed the 
flames that consumed him.*® 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a visit from a Peru¬ 
vian noble, who came in great state, attended by a numerous and showy 
retinue. It was the young prince Manco, brother of the unfortunate liuascar, 
and the rightful successor to the crown. Being fought before the Spanish 
commander, he announced his pretensions to the throne and claimed'the pro¬ 
tection of the stran^rs. It is said he had meditated resisting them by arms, 
and liad encoui^ed the assaults made on tlieni on their march, but, finding 
resistance ineftectual, he had taken this politic course, greatly to the dis¬ 
pleasure of his more resolute nobles. Ilowever this may be, Pizarro listened 
to his application with singular contentment, for he saw in tliis new scion of 
the true roval stock a more effectual instrument for his purposes than he coiild 
liave found in the family of Quito, with whom the Peruvians liad but little 
sympathy. He received the j^ung man, therefore, with great cordiality, and 
did not hesitate to assure hirii that he liad been sent into the country by his 
master, the Castilian sovereign, in order to vindicate the claims of Huasoar 
to the crown and to punish the usurpation of his rival.*'* 

Taking with him the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed his march. It 
was interrupted for a few hours by a party of the nathes, who lay in wait for 
him in the neighbouring sierra. A sharp skirmish en.stied, in uhich the Indians 
behaved with great spirit and indicted some little injury on the Spaniards ; 
hut the-latter at length, shaking them off', made good their jwrssage tlirough 
the defile, and the enemy did not care to follow them into the open country. 

It was late in the afternoon wlien tiu* Conuuerors came in sight of Cuzco."^ 
The descending sun was streaming his broiui lays full on the imiierial city, 
Avhere many an altar was de<licatea to his worship. . The low ranges of build¬ 
ings, showing in his beams like so any lines of silvery light, filled up the 
bosom of the valley and tlie lower slopes of the mountains, whose shadowy 
forma hung darkly over the fair city, as if to shield it from the menaced pre^- 
fauation. It was so late that Pizarro resolved to defer his entrance till the 
following morning. 

That night vigilant guard ivas kept in tl»c camp, and the soldiers slept on 
their arms. But it [jassed away without annoyance from tlie enemy, and early 
on the following day, November ITith, I5:i;b Piaivru prepared for his entrance 
into the Peruvian capital.*® » 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of which the centre, or 
“ battle,” as it was called, was led by the general. The sulairos were thronged 
with a countless multitiuie of the natives, who had flocked from the city and 
the suiTounding country to witness the showy and, to them, startling pageant. 
All looked with eager curiosity oj» the strangers, the fame of whose terrible 
exploits had spread to the remotest jiarts of the ernpira Tiiey gazed with 
Astonishment on their dazzling arms and fair complexion.s, whicn seemed to 
proclaim them the true Children of the Nun ; and they listened with feelings 
of mysterious dread as the trumpet sent forth its prolonged notes through tlie 
streets of the capital, and the solid ground shook under the heavy tramp of 
the cavalry. 

Pedro fiiucho, ReL, ap. llamuslo, loc. cit. llcgaron A vihta do la riudad del Ciitco.*' Itc- 

—Pedro P|sa;i*ro, Desenb. y (^nq., MS.—^The Ucion dot primer DeActib., MS. 

MS. of the old Conqueror is h 6 much damaged ** Thf* clironicles differ as to the precise 
In this patt of St that much of bis account is date. There can be Jio better autboritle» 
entirely effaced. than Pedro Sancho's narrative and the Letter 

Pm. Sancho, Rel., ap. UumuBio. tom. lii. ot the Magistrutea of Xauxa, >\hidi ijiave 
fob 406 —Pedro Pizarro, Descob. y Conq., MS. followed in (be text. 

** Y dos hcras antes quo el Sol so pus'rcse, 
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The 8i)aiahh coiuinauder rode directly up the i^reat square. It was sur¬ 
rounded by low j)iIeH of buildings, among Avhich were several palaces of the 
Incas. One of tJiese, erected by llnayna Oapac, Avas surmounted by a tower, 
Avhile the ground-door was occupied by one or more immense lialls, like those 
described in (Jaxamalea, where the Peruvian nobles held their fetes in stormv 
A^cather. These buildings allorded convenient barracks for the troo])S, tliongli 
during the lirst few weeks they remained under their tents in the oiten jilaza, 
Avith their horses picketed by their side, ready to reiiulse any insurrection of 
the inhalntants.^® 

The cajiital of the Incas, tliough falling short of the El Dorado which had 
engaged tlicir credulous faucie.s, astonished the Spaniards hv the beauty of its 
edifices, the length and regularity of its streets, and the gootl order and appear¬ 
ance of comfort, even luxury, visible in its numerous population. It far 
surpassed all they had yet seen in tlie New World. The population of the 
city is computed liy one of tlui ('oiKpierors at tw'o hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, and ill’ll of the* snimrbs at as many inore.^® This account is not con¬ 
firmed, as far as ] linve seen, by any other wiiter. Hut, however it may be 
exaggerated, it is in lain that (.’iizco was the metropolis of a great empire, the 
residence of tlie court and the chief nobility ; frequented by tlie most skilful 
meebanics and artiMiis of every descritition, wJio found a demand for their 
ingenuity in the royal precinct.'- ; wliile the place Avas garrisoned by a nuuierons 
.soldiery, and A\as the resort, finally, of emigrants from the mo.st distant pro¬ 
vinces. The (uiarters Avhence this motley pojuilation came Avcrc indicated by 
their peculiar diess, and es]»ecially tlieir Jiead-gcar, so rarely found at all on 
tlie Ameiicaii Indian, Avhich, Avitli its variegated colours, gave a picturesque 
effect to the groups .and masses in the streets. The habitual order and decorum 
maintained m this mnititanons assemidy showed the excellent police of tlie 
capital, where the only .sounds that distiirlx'd flu‘ rejjose of the Si»auiards Avero 
the noises of feasting and (lancing, A\hich the natives, witli liappy insensibility, 
constantly prolonged to a late hour of the night. 

The eilifices of the better sort- and tliey were ATiy numerous".Avere of 
stone, or fjiced Avith stone.” Among tiu' piincipal A\('re the royal residences; 
as each sovenngn built a ucav palace for liimself, covering, though low, a large 
extent of ground. The walls Avere sometimes stained or painted witli gaudy 
tints, and the gates, avc are assured, S\ere sometimes of coloured marble.” 

Ped. Sjindio, lUU , np rt.umn‘'ir>, toDi. iii. tlir l)clt('r kind of housPB, not ron.«5iderInp flip 

ftd. 407.—(.iarriIasM>, lU.il,, I’arU* 1, Id). imid liiUs, or ralhor hovels, which nmdt* bo 

7, cAp. 10 . IxPlncion did pi liner 1)( -cub , MS lar^c :i puit ot a iVniv iuii town, as d« serviiif^ 

•• cindAd i^ra lauy giaiide i mill notice, 

jiopulosa de grandes cditicioa i cmnaica'^, “ ‘MIerjin tantos h»s Atandwrefl que de 
([Uandu loaKspailole^'ciitruron laprimora ve/. noche t>v oian )>or lodas parteo baibiidn y 

en ella havia gran uintidad de t^ente, Bc.na cantundo y hebiendo que toda la mayor parte 

pueblo do inaB de 40 mill, vocinos Bobiiueiite do la noche Be Icb pasava eii osto cntldlana* 

lo que toniaba la cnidnd, quo airaMilleB i co- raente.*' J'odroi’izarro, Ik'sciib. y Conq , MS. 

iiiarca en deredor del Cuzco »l Jod Us legnaH “l.ainaggior parte dl qiiPBtc case hoiio 

creo yo que havia docientos mill. IndioB, di pietra, et Taltre hano la ineta della facehita 

poujue esio era lo nui> pobl.nilo de todos estoH di pietra," i'etl. Sanclio, Uel., ap. Uaniuslo, 

leinos.'’ (Conq. i l*oh. del jqru, MS.) The tom. lU, fol. 413. 

vtrimt or ** householder’' iscompub d, usually, ‘ “ caie nono le principal! della clttA dipinte 

.nB representing five indivuluala.- Vet Father et lauorate. et dl pietra: et la mlglior d’e^Be 
Valvonle, In a letter writ4f:n a few years e lu casa di (ruAiiiocaba Cacique veccldo, et lu 
alter thi>, ^peakH of the uty iib liavlng only poHa d'tssa e di inamio bianco et rosso, et 

tUiee or four thousand houseH at the tune of d'altri colorl." (Ibid., nbi supra) The 

Ita occupation, and the Mtburba as liaving buildings were URually of freestone. There 

01 twenty thousand, (('artu al Km- may have been porphyry from the neighbour' 

ptHbr, MS., 2U do MiOZi), 1530 > It is mg mountaina mixed vvirh thi!i, whkb the 

po^blc that hi* took uito the acco'irit only Spanlavdi mistook for marble. 
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“ In tlie delicacy of the stone work,\say.s another of the Conquerors, “the 
natives far excelled the Spaniards, thou^yh the roofs of their dwellings, instead 
of tiles, were only of thatch, but put together with tin* Jiicest art/^-*^ The 
sunny climate of Cuzco did not require a very substantial material for defence 
against the weather. 

The most important building was the fortress, planted on a solid rock that 
ro.se boldly above the city. It was built of hewn stone, .so tinely wrought that 
it was impossible to detect the lino of junction l)etweeu the blocks; and the 
Hpjwoachcs to it were defendi'd by three semicircular jtavapets, composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore resemblance to the kind of work known 
to architects as the Cyclopean.* The fortress was rai.sed to a hciglit rare in 
Peruvian architecture ; and from tlie summit of the tower the eye of the spec¬ 
tator ranged over a magniticent prospect, in which the wild features of the 
mountain-scenery, rocks, woods, and wateifalls, were mingled with the rich 
venlure of the valley, and the sJiining city filling up the foreground, - all 
blended in sweet harmony under the deep a/nie of a tropical sky. 

The streets wen* long and narrow. They wcue arranged with j»erfect regu¬ 
larity, crossing one another at rii^ht angles ; and from the great square diverged 
four priacipal streets couiuxding with the higli-roads of the empire. The 
souare itself, and inany oarts of the city, w'ere paved ^vith a fine pebble.** 
Through the lieart of the capital ran a river of puie water, if it nnght not 1)C 
rather termed a canal, the banks or sides of wliieh, for the distance nf twenty 
leagues, ww' faced witli stone *'* Acro^-t this stream, bridges, constructed of 
similar broad flags, wtiv thrown at iiitcivals, so a^ to afford an easy communi¬ 
cation lietween the diflerent quarters of the capital.** 

The most sumptuous edifice in CiU‘ » in the times of the Incas was un¬ 
doubtedly the great tmiiple iledicated to the Sun, whicli, stiUlded with gold 
}»lates, as already noticed, w^as smiounded by convents ami dormitories for the 
priests, witli their gardens and liroatl parterres sparkling with a(»Id. Tin* 
(*\terior ornanumts had been already removed l)y the (Jomnieiors, all hut 
the frieze of gold, W'hieli, imbedded in the stones, still cncinied the principal 


“ “ Todo labrad(» do ploilr.i miiy prliiia, 
qn. ciinto toda, la (.OiU'ti 1 dosta (ihdad 
giuM voiitaj.i .1 la dr Kspana, aun<|nr c^irrrii 
ilr toja que t(Hlas las lasiis sino rs hi lorlahva. 
qiir era hrclm dc .izofras. son cubicrtas dr 
puja, anaqup tun pninainpiitr jnirsla, qnr 
paircr bioii.” Ktdacion del pilnn r iirsciib,, 
MS. 

‘ Ped. SaiiiUo, Ibd , ap. Uamusiu, tom. iii , 
uln Rijpra.—xV paHsap^ in the Lrlter ot tlir 
Miiniripallty of Xau.va is worth quotiin;. as 
ronhruiing on tlu* brat aiithoiUy M»nir ol tlie 
inioroBting parhrnlars mentioned in the (o.\t * 
“Enti cililad oh la mrjor « muior quo rn l.i 
tierra se ha visto, i aim on Viidlas; r dniuios 
a V. M ques tan hrrnioaa i «!o tan burnos 
edrficios quo ou Kspafta aonu iiuiy dr \cr; 
ticne las callea por imicho iMJiicirrto rn peilia- 
doH i por medio dollas iin lafio onlosudo. la 
plaza OH liecba ou ciiadia i ompodiada dr 
qiiijaa pequrflas todas, ttnlas las m.as do lus 
casaa son do Sefiores Print ipalos herhas dr 


((iiitrria, rsta rii un i l.\d<Mu dr uii /mo rn ol 
tual sobn* rl purldo iMa uiui lortahvH mui 
him olmida dr rantrna, tan dr \rr qiir 
F-pafiolrs qur ban andatlo Urnios rstranos 
ditrti Tio liav(M* visto otio nlrlicio igu.U .'U 
drllu.” Carta do hi Just, 3’ Keg. d** Xaujn, 
MS. 

' “ ITii ri<», rl rn.d h.ijii jior nostio dr l.i 
(iIxUd y drsdo qur ii.uv, di* vrnito Irptos 
]K>r aqurl valh‘ .ibajo dondr hay luialiaH 
l)ohlatM*rirs 'a on't*s.iilo i<kIo poi rl siirlo, v' 
Ja^ varrantas dr un i initr 3’dr oira hrrliR'« 
dr cnnti'i i.i l.ibrad.i, trs.i nuiK .1 \ islu, in oidu " 
Krlachm del pniuri Drsrnb , MS 

‘ The roadrr will llnd a Irw rci>rtltlons in 
this (liuptrr ol what I liivc uiroady said, in 
the Jntiodiiciioii, <d I'li/co iiinhT llir Incas. 
But the tacts hrtr Hialrd arr foi tlir mo«L part 
drawn fitmi othri suurcrs, andsomr rrpHiUou 
was unavoidablr in order to give a di'^tiiiel 
imago of thr eapit.il 


• [Mr. Maokltani, who examined the ruins 
in 1H63, has given a minute description of this 
“ gigantic treble line of Cyclopean fortifica- 
tlonsj’ which, he sa 3 " 8 , “inust fill the uand 


of every travrilor with astonishment and 
admiration.” 'J'rauslation of Cnzu de I^n. 
p. 325, note.—Ei» J ^ 
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building. It is inoI>ul)!e that the tales of wealth so greedily circulate<l among 
the Spaniards greatly exceeded the truth. If they dd not, the natives must 
have Dcen very successful in concealing their treasures from the invaders. 
Yet niucll still leiuained, Jiot only iu the great House of the Sun, but in the 
inferior temples which swarmed in the capital 

Fizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued tn order forbidding any soldier to 
otf’er violence to the dwellings of the inhabitants.®* But the palaces were 
inimerous, and the troops lost no time in plundering them of their contents, 
as well as in despoiling the religious edifices. The interior decorations sup< 
plied them with considerable booty. They stripped off the jewels and ricli 
ornaments that ganuKhod the royal nminmies in the temple of Omicancha. 
Indignant at the concealment of their itreasures, they put the inhabitants, in 
some instances, to the torture, and endeavoured to extort from them a con¬ 
fession of their hiding-places.®® They invaded the repose of the sepulchres, in 
which the Peruvians often deposited their valuable effects, and compelled the 
grave to give up its dead. No place was left unexplored by the rapacious 
Conquerors; and they ocftisionaliy stumbled on a mine of wealth that re¬ 
warded their labours. 

In a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of pure ^Id, richly 
embossed with the figures of sotj>onts, locusts, and other animals. Among the 
spoil were four golden Hamas aiuf tenor twelve statues of women, some of gold, 
others of silver, “ whicli merel,y to see/’ says one of the Cojuinerora- with some 
vaivete\ “ was ti'uly a great satisfaction,” The gold was probably thin, for the 
figures were all as large as life; and several of them, being reserved for the 
royal fifth, were not recast, but sent in their original form to Spain.*® The 
magazines ivere with curious commodities ; richly-tinted Irenes of cotton 
and feather-work, gold sandals, and slippers of tlie same material, for the 
women, and dresses composed entiiely of neads of gmld.** The grain and othei’ 
articles of food, with which the magazines were filled, were hSd in contempt 
by the Conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for gold.*® The time 
came when the grain would have been of far more value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the sanguine ex¬ 
pectations that had l;een formed by the Spaniards. But the deficiency was 
supijlied by the plunder which they had collected at various places on their 
march. In one place, for example, they met with ten planks or bars of solid 
silver, each piece being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, and two or 
three {inches thick. They were intended to decorate the dwelling of an Inca 
noble.** 

The whole inash of ti easure was brought into a common heap, as in Caxa- 


*■ ‘^Pui»8 inando el marquezdar vn projjrni 
que lUugun ospaHuL fuoHc a eiitrar en las ca'^as 
(ic loH iiaturalf's 6 toiDalles nadu.** i*edri» 
rizarro, Descub. y Coiiq.» MS. 

** Gomara, HiHf. do laa ]nd., cap, 123. 

*<• “Et fraValtre co^c biimolari, era veder 
qualtro castratl dl fin oro moTto grandl, et 10 
6 12 statue dl d6uQ, della grandozza delle 
ddne di quel paese tuttc d'oiip flno, coal belle 
et ben fatte come se fosaem \iue. . . • 
furono date nel quinto die toccaua u 
S. M." (Ped. Sancho. Kd.. ap. ItsmuRlo, tom. 

*‘Muchaa eatatuaa y tigurafide 
or^Kplata enteras, hecha Iu forma toda de 
qriPbuger, y del UmaQo della, muy l>ion 
labradaa.*' Reladdi«®del primer Deacub., MS. 

** Avia anal mismo otraa mnobae ptuxnaa 


do difereiitea colores para este efecfo do hacor 
rropas que ve^rian los sefiores y seiloras y uo 
otro en los t iempos de bub flestas, avia tambten 
mantas heebas do chaquira, de oro, y de plata, 
que heran vnas quentecitas muy dellciMias. 
que parecla cosa de eepanto ver, eu hechura.*’ 
IVdro Hizarro, Descub. y Comi., MS. 

** Ondegardo, Rol. Prim., MS. 

<•1 u pmtg amlando yo buacando Mahiz u 
otras cosan para comer, agobo entre cn vn 
buhio donde balle estos tablones de plata que 
tengo dicho que berau haata dtez y de largo 
tenian veinte plea y de anobor de voo y de 
gordor de tree dedoe, di uotlcta dello al mar- 
quez y* el 7 todos loa'demae que con el estavan 
entraron A velto.** Pedro Plzarro, I^Bcnb y 
Conq., MS. 
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nialca; and, after some of the finer specimens had been deducted for tifit' 
eroTPUj the remainder was delivered to the Indian gold^niths to be melted 
dow]i into ingots of a uniform standard The division of the was made 
on the same principle as before. There were four hundred and eighty soldiers, 
including the garrison of Xauxa, wlio were each to receive a share, that of the 
cavalry being "double that of the infantry. The amount of ^Kioty is stated 
variously by those present at the division of it. According to some, it con¬ 
siderably exceeded the jansoin of Atahuallpa. Others state it as less. 
Pedro Pizarro says that "each horseman got six thousand dc oroy and 
each one of the infantry half that sum; ** tliough the same discriminatiou was 
made by Pizarro as before, in respect to the rank of the parties, and their 
relative services. Rut Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of the com¬ 
mander, estimates the whole amount as far le^js,—not exceeding five hundred 
and eighty thousand and two hundred pesoA de orOy and two hundred and 
fifteen thousand marks of silver.*' In the absence of the official returns, it is 
impossible to determine which is cf»rrec(-. But Sancho's narrative is counter¬ 
signed, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal treasurer Riqueline, 
and doubtless, therefore, sIjows the actual amount foi which the Conquerors 
accounted to the crown. 

Whichever statement w’o receive, the sum, combined with that obtained at 
Caxamalca. might well have satisfied the cravings of the most avaricious. The 
sudden influx of so much wealth, and that, t(X>, in so transferable a foim, 
among a party of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It sup])lio'l them with the means of gaming, so 
strong and common a passion with the ^ Manianls that it may be considered a 
national vice. Fortunes W(»rc lost and won in a single day, suflicicnt to render 
the proprietors independent for life; and many a desperate gamester, by an 
unlucky throw of the dice or turn of the cards, saw himself stripped in a few 
hours of the fruits of years of toil and obliged to begin over a^in the business 
of rapine. Among these, one in the cavalry service is mentioned, named Le- 
guizano,* who had received as his share of tlie booty the image of the Sun, 
which, raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the walls in a recess of 
the great teiiqile, and which, for some reason or other,—perhaps ])ec'ause of its 
superior fineness,—was not recast like tlie otlicr ornaments. This rich prize 
the spendthrift lost in a single night; Avhence it came to be a proverb in 
Spain, Juega el Sol antes gue amaneccuy “He plays away the Sun before 
sunrise.” 

The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metals was instantly felt on 
, i)rices.. The most ordinary articles were only to be had for exorbitant sums. 
A quire of pajxjr w*as sold for ten pesos de oro; a bottle of wine, tor sixty; a 
sword, for forty or fifty; a cloak, for a liundred,—soinetimrs more ; a pair of 
shoes cost thirty or tarty pesos de oro, and a good horse could not be had for 
less than tw^enty-five hundreiL^^ Some brought a still higher price. Every 

** DoMcub. y Conq., MS, cap. 20. 

red. S&tic)iQ» Uei., Ap. Jlamuslo, tom. Ui. c'onq. reni, np. Uarcia, tom, 

Sol 409. iii. p. 2:)3. 

GarclloadOt Com. Ileal., Parte 1, lib. 0, 

* [Or Lejcficin«,~the same pei’Ron \rho90 \sardEj/' aad devotcil bimBeif with zeal and 
will la referred to !n Book 1. ebap. 5, note 37, ailfgence to the public service. He held 

Mid printed In Appendix No. 4. Accordinit several offices, married an Inca prlnoees, tow 

to OomIUboo, he bad been ** a great gambler,** part fu the civil warB,^geueraUy on the 

but hia loss on tbe present occasion proved winning side,—-and survived alt Ms old com* 

hie salvation, as he “liated play ever after- panions In arms.—Ep.] 
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article rose in value, as .^old and* silver^ the renresentatives of all, 4^1ined* 
Gtold and silver, in short, seemed tdl)e the only tilings in Cnzco that-were not 
wealtli. Yet there were some few wise enough to return contented with their 
present trains to their native country. Here their ricltes brou^jlit thfem eon* • 
.siderati(»n and conipetence, and, while they excited' the' envy of their cotmtry- ‘ 
men, stimulated them to seek their own fortunes in the like path of adventure. 


(’llAPTEli IX. . 

MAW INCA niOWNKD—MrMCIl'AIi UKOCLATIOXS—TEUUIBLK MAllOJl OF'AliVA- 
KAIH)-“ INTKKVJKW NMTII IMZAUUO FOUXDATION OF LIMA—UERN*KW> 
IM/AKKO UKACnnS SI*A1N—SENSATIOX AT COURT—FEUDS OF* AJjMAOUO • 
AM) THE FI/AUKO.^. 

1534-1635. 

The first care of the Spanish general, after the division of the booty, was to 
place Miuico on the throne and to obtain foi him llio recognition of his country¬ 
men. lie, accordingly, presenU'd tlio young prince to them as tlici;? future 
sovereign, the legitimate son of Jluayna Uaitae, and tlie true heir of the Peru¬ 
vian scejitre. Tlie anmiiu-iatioii was ivcei\e(l witii entiiusiasm by the jieople, 
atUichea to the memory of his illustrious fathei, and pleiU'-ed that they were 
still to liave a monarch rule over tliem of tlie ancient line of Cuzco, 

Kv(M*ything was done to maintain tlu^ illusion with tlie fiidiun jiopulatioii. 
The ceiemomcs of a coroiuaion were stiuUousl) observed. The young prince 
kept the preserilicd fasts and vigils: ami on the ajipointeil day the nobles and 
the ]»eoplc, with the whole S|ianisli soliliery, nss(Mnhl(*(l in the great square of 
(’iizco to witness tin eoneluding ceremony. Mass was publicly iierforiiied by 
Father\alverde, and the Inca Mamn lereived tlie fringed diadem of Peru, 
not from tbe Jiand of the liigii-priest of Ins nation, hut from his conqueror, 
riyaiTO. Tlie Indian loids ihen temlen'd tlieir olicisancc in the customary 
form; after which the royal notary lead aloud the instruiiiLmt asserting the 
supremacy of the Castilian ciowii, amkreqinriiig the hoinace of all present to 
its authority. This address Avas explained by an interpieter, and the cere¬ 
mony of holnage was performed l»y each one of the parties w'aving the loyal 
banner of Castile twice or tlirice with his liaiids. Manco then pledged the 
Spanish commamler in a goldcMi goblet of the sparkling ckichn ; and, the 
latter having cordially emhraci'd tlie neiv monarcli, the trumpets announced 
the conclusion of the ceremony.* Ihit it was not the note of triumph,- but of 
hnmiliafiou ; for it proclaimed that the armed foot of the stranger was in the 
halls of the Peruvian Incas ; that the ceremony of coronation was a miserable 
pageant; that their prince liimsolf was but a pnpiiet in the liaiuls of his con¬ 
queror : and that the gdory of the Cluldren of the iSim Jiad departed for ever! 

Yet the people readuy yiehkid to the illusion, and seemed willing to acce[it 
this image of their ancient imle]>endence. The accession of the young monarcli 
was greeted by all the usual J'ffen and rejoicings. The mummies of his royal 
ancestors, with such ornwnents as were still lett to them, were paraded iiwthc 
great square. They were attended eadi f»y his own numerous rctinne^iio 
performed all the menial oftice.s, as jf the object of them were alive and could 
feel their import. Each ghostly form took its seat at the banquet-table,— 

* Pedro I’izairo, Deecub. y Comp, MS —Pod Sanclui, Uel., ap Raiuu^io, tom, iii. fol. 407. 
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iiQ.u'' aIas* ! sti'ippetl of tlie uiaj^nificent^ervice with' wliicli it was wont to 
at tn^e hy^U f^tiVajH,—aiid the ^jnests (krfnk deep to the illustrious dead.« 
Danoing succeeiled the carousiil, and the Te.sLivities, prolonged to a late houi‘, 
were eoiitinnethiiglit after niLdit l)y lhejiiddvi)oiuilatfou,asV their coiKpierors 
Miad'not been intrenched Tii the caialal ! *—Wliat a contrast to the A/tecs in 
the Conquest of Mexico ! 

Pizafro’s iioxt concern was to orij:aiii/:e a municipal goveriinient for Cuzco, 
like tliose in the cities of the ]«v’(‘nt country. Two alc((hh'i< were appttinted, 
and eight re/jl*hresyM\\ov\n, wliich last fiinctioniiiicshis brotlicrsConzalo 
and Juan. Tlio oatlis of’^ilinr wCro adiuiinsterod with gteal soliMnnity, on 
the ttyentv-fourtjvof 3Iarch, l.VU, in presiMicc both of Sj)!iniar(ls and JVni- 
vians, in the public S'jnaro ; as if tlic general were Avilling by this ceremony 
to intiiuatfe to-tlie latter that, wliilo they rotainpd the semblance of then 
ancieiMinstitutions, the real ])OHer was Iiencofoith vo'-ted in tlicir conqneiors.** 
lie invited Kjianiards to settle in the place by libt-ial grants of lands aiitl 
houses, for which means ammo a'lbrdod ])y the nuiiKM'ons jiahices and piiblie 
buildings of the Incas; and many a ca\iilicr wlm laid been too poor in liis 
ow'n Country to find a }ilace to lest in now saw^ lumself tlio projuictor of a 
spacious maiiHion that might liave entei tained the retinue of a pi inee.* I'lom 
this time, *says an old eboaiieler, J*izano, wlio liml liitheito been distin¬ 
guished hjj bis military title uf ‘‘('aptain-Oeneral ,’'avus addressed by that of 
“ (Tovernor.'^ itotb had been be^toAved on liim iiy the ro>al grant. 

'Kor did the cliief neglect tin* interesis of religion. Father Valverde, Avhosc 
noupnation as Bisiiop of On/.co not long aft^n Avards n^ceh'od tlic Papal sanction, 
prepared to enter on tlie duties (»f Ins olli'-e. 7 V plate Avas selected for the 
cathedral of his dioce-e, facing the phuL A spacious monastery sub^e(|neutly 
rose on the ruins of tlie gorgeous llou^e ot the Sun ; its walls Averecoiistnicted 
of t!ie ancient stones ; thealtai aaus laised on the si></t Avlieio shone the liiight 
image of the Peruvian deity, ami the cloisters ot the Indian temple Avere 
trodden by the fviais of St. Dominie.'* To make the metaniorjihosis more 
complete, tlie House of tlie Virgins of the Sun was reitlaeed by a Roman 
<’atholic niinneiy.^ (’hristiaii clmrehes and monasteries gradually supplanted 
the ancient edifices, and siicli of tin* latter as were suffered to remain, despoiled 
of tlieir lieathon insignia, weie jdace.l under the protection of tlie Cross. 


• TV<ln) J’l/aiiu, Ii.-‘scnl). y C’lnun, AIS — 

** por I.i mnfiaiia il>a nl (‘tilciiauiKMiro 

estaluii cadii 11110 por oitUii <'nU)aN.i- 
iiimlos v’oiiiu Ort iIkIio, y nv’iit.ulo^ (*ii ‘»ns 
*'i|JaR, y coil TiiurliA M'lKTiU ion y n“««pfto» 
tou<»‘A por onlcii lijs sjicabaii dc alli y los lia- 
Ljuii il la ^iiidad, tonicndo Lndu nno su litoi.i, 
y homhres con su liinca, quo |o y 

unai d(‘Kla umiieia tmio id simvh Io y skIitcas 
cornu si cMtuhlpra vl\o.** UoUuloii del prnner 
Oohcnb., MS. 

‘ Ted. SaucliOi llcl, np. llannism, tom iil. 
fol. 409.—Muulosinos, Aimulcs, .MS ,afto l.VU. 

-Aetto do I'l fundacion del (’n7.4‘o, MS.—'I’lns 
Jnatrumeni, wliicli Ivdoiig^ to tho rolloctjon 
ut‘ Mufioz, rocorda not only tlio namra of tho 
ma^wtratos, Imt of tho occhioa Avho foimod 
the tirst population of tho rhnstmn capital 

* Artto (Jo I.*! fuiu)u(.ioii del Cu7io, M*'. - 
redro Pizarro, DchcuIk y Oiiiq., Uaici- 
)as8o» Oom. Koal., I'arte 1, lib. 7, cup. 0, ct 
fioq.—When a building wn^ of irunionso sj/e, 
aa happened with some vif the ictoplcs uiid 


р. ilacrs. It was .^ssignod to t\*. > ureveu thru* 
ot (!)(• (oiKiucrois, who took lu-' shuie <>1 
II. (rUKilashi;, d(s(nbps th<* city a»< 0 

suonaltd tbo (’oiniiicst, couiinoiiMnurcs 
with siinhicnt proiivily the n lines iif On* 

с. ujlicts among whuin the buildings win* 
ilistiibuted. 

Mont(‘suios, Annalcs, ano l.'V'U. 

‘ (t.iRilasao. t'oni. Ih'u!., I’ftih* 1, ltl> X 
c.ip g(l; III), 6, cup *J1 Nnliniio, Jb'luduu 
suintn .u, MS 

riloa, N'oyage to South \nniica, book 7, 
cli 12 .—o The Indian nuns ' mas tho author 
of the Uchicion del ptimor licscub.* “liAod 
chastely aiul in a holy muniiiT.”—“Tlioir 
chastity A^as all u hint,” *a>sp(*d !0 I’baiio, 
“lor they had (onslant amours with tho 
attendants oJ tho loinplo." (Desenb. y i’otui., 
iAl.s.)—What 1- tmtli''—Jn sutoruontH 
contiadu t(jry, a\ 0 may ai'cept the most favour- 
uhU* to the i^oniAtana. The prcjudi< o** of tho 
Conqueror'} certainly did ni t lie on that *5idc. 
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The Fathers of St. Doniiinc, the Bretlireu of the Order of Mercy, and other 
Viissionarics, now hiisied theiuselveji in tlie good work of conversion. We 
have seen that IMzano was required by the oiown to brijig out a certain 
number of tlie^e lioly men in h^ own vessels; and every succeeding vessel 
brought an additional rcinfoi cement of ecclesiastics. They were not all like 
the Bisliop of Cuzco, with hearts so seared by fanaticism as to be closed 
agAijist sympathy wdtJi the unfortunate natives.'* They were, many of them, 
/non of singular linmility, wlio followed in tlie track of the conqueror to scatter 
tJjc seeds of spiiitual truth, and, with disinterested aeal, devoted themselves to 
the propagation of the gospel. Thus did their pious labours prove them the 
true soldiers of the Cross, and show that the object so ostentatiously avowed 
of carrying its l>anner among the lieathen nations w'as not an empty vaunt. 

The ellbrts to Christianize tlie heathen is an lionourable characteristic of 
the Spanish coiKiuosl''. The riiritan, wdtli equal religions zeal, did com¬ 
paratively little for tlie conversion of the Indian, content, as it would seein^ 
with having secured to himself the inestimable privilege of worshipping Goo 
in liis own way. Otlior adventurers who have occupied tlie New World have 
often had too little regard for religion themselves, to be very solicitous about 
spreading it among the savages. But the Spanish missionary, from first to 
last, has shown a keen interest in the spiritual welfare of the natives. Under 
his auspices, churches on a magnificent scale liave liceu erected, schools for 
elenientaiy instruction founded,and cveiy rational means taken to spread the 
knowledge of religious truth, wliile lie ha<% carried his solitary mission into 
1 emote and almost inacce.ssihle regions, or gatheied his Indian disciples into 
communities, like the good Las Casas in Cumana, or the Jesuits in (^ifomia 
and Paraguay. At all tunes, the coiuageous ecclesiastic lias been ready to 
lift his voice against the crueltv of the conqueror and the no lers wasting 
cupidity of the colonist: and when Ins remonstrances, as was too often the 
ra'je, have provtnl unavailinir, he has still followed to bind up the broken¬ 
hearted, to teach tJie poor Indian resignation under his lot, and light up his 
dark intellect with the revelation of a holier and happier O-vistenco. In review¬ 
ing the blood-stained records of Spanisli colonial history, it is but fair, and at 
the same time ehceiing, to reflect that tlie same nation which sent forth the 
hard-hearted conqueroi from its ]m%n\ sent forth the missionaiy to do the 
work of beneficence and spread the light of Christian ^civilization over the far- 
thcNt regions of tlie New World. 

While the governor, as we aie licuceforth to style him, lay at Cuzco, he 
received repeated accounts of a consideiableforce in the neighbourhood, undw 
the command of Atahuallpas officer, Qiiizquiz. lie accordmgly detached 
Alnmgro, with a s!uall body of liorse and a large native force under the Inca 
Manco, to dyperse the enelny, and, if possible, to capture the leader. Manco 
was the more ready to take part in the expedition, as tlie hostile Indians were 
soldiers of Quito, who, with their commander, bore no good will to him^lf. 

Almagro, moving with characteristic rapiaity, was not long in coming up 
with the Indian chieftain. Several sharp encounters followetl, as the army of 
Quito fell back on Xauxa, near which a general engagement decided the fate 
of the war by the total discomfiture of the natives.^ Qnizquiz fled to the 


fiucli, however, U Is but fah to Valveule 
to state, IS not tlie languaga applied to him 
by tlip rude soldiers ot the Conquest. The 
muniapaliiy of Xauxa, In a communication 
to the Court, c\tol the Poudnlcan as nn oa- 
emplsryaml learned divine, who had ufToided 
much seryiccible cons Ration to hie country¬ 


men * **£s persona de mncho exempio i 
Doctrlna i con qtden (odos los E<«naflole8 an 
tenido muchoconauclo.** (Carta de la Just, 
y Reg. ds Xauxa, MS.) Aud ytt thU Is not 
Inconipatiblc with a hfffh degree of insensi¬ 
bility to the natural rights of the natives. 
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elevated plaint of Quito, ^'lierc he still held out with undaunted spirit against 
a SpAiiisn force in that quarter, till at len^h hi.s own soldiers, wearied by these 
long and ineil'ectual hostilities, massacred their c<»ninauder in .cold Wood/ 
Thus fell the last of the tvo great officers of Atahnallpa, who, if their nation 
had been animated by a spirit equal to their own, might long have successfully 
maintained their soil against the invader. 

Some tinie before tliis occurrence, the Spanish governor, while in Cuzco, 
received tidings of an event much more alarming to him than any Indian hos¬ 
tilities, This was the arrival on the coast of a strong Spanish force, under 
the command of Don Pedro de Alvarado, the gallant officer who had serv^ 
under Cortes with such renown in the war of Mexico. That cavalier, after 
forming a brilliant alliance in Spain, to which he was entitled by his birth and 
military rank, had returnetl Lo his government of Guatemala, where liis avarice 
had been roused by-the magnificent reports he daily received of Pizarro^s con¬ 
quests. Those conquests, he learned, had been confined to Pern; while the 
northern Ivingjlom of Quito, the ancient reMdence of Atahuulipa, and, no 
doubt, the principal depository of bis treasures, yet remained untouenod. 
Affecting to consiaer this c-aintry as falling without the governor's jurisdiction, 
he immediately turnetl a large fleet, wliicli he had intended for tlie Spice 
Islands, in the direction of Soutli America; and in March, 1531, lie laiuleu in 
the Hay of Caraqiies, with five humlred followers, of whom half were mounted, 
and all admuably provideil with arms and ammnnition. It was tb® best 
equipped and most formidable array that bad yet appeared in the Southern 

Although manifestly an invasion of V ' territory conceded to Pizarro by the 
crown, the reckless cxvaliev determined to march at onn' on Quito. With 
the assistance of an Indian guide, lie proposed to take tlic diicct route across 
the mountains, a passage of exceeding difficulty, even at the most favourable 
season. 

After crossing the Rio Dable, Alvarado’s miide desei^d him, so that he was 
•soon entangled in the intricate mazes of the sieira; and, as ho rose higher 
and higher into the regions of winter, he became surrounded with ice and 
snow, mr wliich his men, taken from the warm countries of Guatemala, were 
but ill prepared. As the cold grew indie intense, many of them w'ere so Imj- 
numbecl that it Avas Avith difficulty they could ju'oceed. The infantry, com¬ 
piled to make exertions, fared best. Many of the troopers were frozen stiff 
in their saddles. The Indians, still more sensible to tne cold, perished by 
hundreds. As the Spaniards nuddled round their Avretched bivouacs, with 
sucli scanty fuel as they could glean, and almost without food, they waited in 
gloomy silence tho approach of morning. Yet the morning light, whicli 
gleamed coldly on the cheerless AA-a^te, brought no ioy to them. It only 
revealed more clearly the extent of their wretchoaness. Still struggling 
on through the Avinding Puertos Nevados, or Snowy Passes, their track wa« 
dismally marked by fragments of (bess, broken harness, golden ornaments, 
and Other valuables plundered on tlieir march,—by the dead bodies of mert, 
or by those, less fortunate, wlio were left to die alone in the wilderness. As 
for tne horses, their carcasses Avere not sufl'ored long to cumber the ground, as 

• Pedro Plzaixp, Descub. y Conq., MS.— historians. Bui, from a legal investigatiou 
Ifabarro, Keladoa' sumaria, MS. — Oviedo, luado in Guatemala, it appears that the whole 
Hlet. de las Indian MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, cap. force atnounteil to 500, of wbicb 230 were 
20.—Ped. Sancho, Rel., ap. Ramusio, tom. 111. cavalry.—Tnformacion eclia cn Santiago, Set. 
fol. 408.—Relacion del primer Devub., MS. 13, 1530, MS, 

The utmber is Variously reported by 
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they were quickly seized and dovonred half raw hy the staiainf; soldiers, who, 
like the faniislied condors, now liovoring in tro(»i)s above their heads, greedily 
banqueted on the most orf'ensive ofial to satisfy the gnawiiigs of hunger. 

Alvarado, anxious to secure the booty which had fallen into liis hands at an 
earlier nait of Ins inarch, encouraged e\ory man to take what gold he Avantod 
from tiu; eonimon hean, reserving only the royal fifth. Hut they oidy 
answered, with a ghastly smile of derision, “ that food w\as the only gold 
for them.” Y'et in this extremity, wdiicli might seem to luno dissolved the 
very ties of nature, there are somcadecting instances lecordedof self-devotion, 
- of ecaurados who lost their Ii\es in assisting others, and of parents and 
Imshands (for some of the catahers were accompanied hy thr*'* wives) who, 
instead of seeking tlioir own safety, chose to riunain and perish in (he snows 
with tlie olijtrts (»f tlieir love. 

To add to their distress, the air was filled foi several days with tliick clouds 
of earthy narticles and cindeis, tvhicli blinded the men and made respiration 
exceedingly ditticidt." This phenomenon, it seems prohalile, was caused by 
an euiption of the distant Cotopaxi, which, about twelve leagues south-east 
of Quito, rears its eolossal and lu-rfectly symniotrical cone far aliove tlie limits 
of eternal snow,"'the most heaiitifiil aiul the iiio^t lenif»ie of tlie American 
valoanoes.'* At the time of Alvarado’s expeditn)n it was in a state of erup¬ 
tion, the earliest instance of the kind on record, tlioiigh doubtless not the 
earliest.*^ Since that period it has lieen in fn*quent commotion, sending np 
its sheets of flame to tlie lieight of half a mile, si)onting forth cataiacts of lava 
that liave overwhelmed towns and villagers in their cancer, and slnaking the 
earth with subterraneous thunders, that, at tin* distance of more than a 
hundred leagues, sounded like the lejiorts of artilleiy ! Alvarado’s followers, 
unacquainted witli the cauM* of tlie phenomenon, as they waiideied over tracts 
Imried in snow,—the sight of w'hich was strange to them,—in an alinosjdioie 
laden with aslics, became bewildered by this c()nfusion of the elements, wlneli 
Nature .>cemed to have contrived ]Muposelv for their destruction. Some of 
these men were soldiers of Cortes, steeled by many a ])ainful march and many 
a sharp encounter with the Aztecs. Hut this war of tin* eh menls, lliey now 
confessed, was mightier than all. 

At lengtli, Alvarado, after siitteiings which evt*n the most hardy, prohahlv, 
could have endured but a few days loifger, emerged from the Snow'V Pass, and 
came on tlie elevated table-land, which spreads out, at the height of more tlian 
nine thousand feet above the ocean, in the ncighliourhood of Riobaiiiha. Hut 
one-fourth of his gallant army liad heem left to feed tlie condor in the wilderness, 
liesides the greater mrt, at least two thousand, of his Indian auxiliaries. A 
great number of h’s horses, too, had jieiished ; and the men and hoises that 
escaped wore all ot them more or less injured hy the cold and the cxtiomity 


“ItbfgHn to rain rartby imHii from 

thf* hoavfiis’* ^iviodo. *Mljat tlic 

men and liorso*-, *-0 that tin* trees ami bushes 
were full of dirl.” llist. de las Indus, MS , 
I’arre :i, lib. s, cap UO. 

*- ClarcilasKo says the pbov\er of a^bes came 
from tlie “ volcano of Quito.’' (Cum Real., 
Parte 2, lib 2, can. 2.^ ('ic/i»de Pion only 
pays fj.»m one of tlie volcanwH in that region. 
(Cro.dva, cap, 4l.) Neither of thtm specifies 
the name Humboldt accepts the common 
opinion, that Cotopaxi was intended. Rc- 
PC/irols'Si 

’’ A popular tudi'^on amon^j the .lallves 


siate*^ 111 , it u large fiugment of porphyry near 
the base of the cone wap tiuotvn out in an 
eiuptioii whieli occurred At the moment ol 
Atnhuiillpa’s liealli. liiit such tradition will 
hardly pass for history. 

“ A minute acoount of tiuH formldablo 
mountain is given by M. de Humboldt (lle- 
Bearrlics, i. US. et wcq.), and un re iirtum- 
Hl.inliully byrondandne. (Voyage u rfxpu- 
lour, pp. 4H-50, 16C-100.) The lalter philo- 
Kuplier would have attempted to scale the 
almost perpendicular walls ol the volcano, 
but no one was liardy enough to second Idm, 
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of Such was the tenihle passage of the Puertos Nevados, winch I 

have only brictlv noticed as an episode to the Peruvian conquest, but the 
account of whicTi, in all its details, thone^h it occupied but a few weeks in 
(iiiration, w^ould ,tdve one a better idea of the difticulties encountered by the 
Spanish cavaliers than volumes of oulinary narrative.*^ 

As Alvarado, afbu' halting some time to restore his exhausted troops, began 
his niarcli acio^s the broad jdateau, he was astonished by seeing the prints of 
horses’ hoofs on the soil. Spaniards, llien, had heeji there before him, and, 
after all his toil and suftering, others had bnestalled hitn in the enterprise 
against Quito ! It is necessary b> say a few words in explanatinn of tins. 

When Pi/arro «iuitte<l ('axamalca, being sensible of the growingimportcUicc 
of San Miguel, tlie only port of entry tlien in the country, he (lespatched a 
poi>on in whom he had great confidence to take charge of it. This pci>oii was 
Sebastian I?ena!ia/ar, a cavalier who afterwards ]»laced his name in the first 
rank of the South American compicrois, for courage, capacih^—and cruelty. 
But this cavaher had hardly readied his government when, like Alvarado, he 
receiveil such accounts of the riches of Quito that he determined, with the 
force at his command, tliough without ordci’s, to uiidcrfakc its rcdiution. 

At the head of ahonf a buiulied and forty soldiers, horse and foot, and a 
stout body of Indian auxiii'-t ies, he marciied npthe broad range of the Andes, 
to whore it spreads out into the table-land of Quito, l)y a road safer and more 
expeditious than that taken by Alvarado. On the plains of Hiobamba he 
oncountered the Indian gcuieial Itumimui. Se\eral engagements followed, 
with doubtful sueces^, when, in the end, seienc(‘ pre\ailod where courage W'as 
well matched, and the victonoiis Hcaialcazar planted the standard of Castile on 
tlie aoeient towers (»f Ataliuallpa. The ■ ly, in honour of his general, Francis 
Pizarro, he named San Francisco del (^Uito. Jhit gieat was liis mortification 
on finding that oithei the stories of its liehes had been fabricated, or that 
those 1 idles were secreted liy the natives. The city w'as all that he gained by 
bis victories, the shell without the pearl of price which gave it its value, 
Wliile devouring his chagrin, as he liest could, the Spanish captain icccived 
tidings of the aiijiroadi of his siqierior, Almagro.''' 

Jio sooner had the new's of Alvarado's expedition I’cached Cuzco than 
Almagro left tlie place witli a small force for Sail Miguel, proposing to 
strengthen himself liy a reiiiforcenu'iiLfrom that quarter, and to marcli at 
once against the invaders. Greatly was he astonishe<l, on his arrival in that 
city, to learn the departure of its commander. Doubting the loyalty of his 
motives, Almagro, with tlie buoyancy of spirit wliich belongs to youth, though 
in truth somewhat enfeebled by tlie infirmities of age, did iiotlicsitalc to follow 
Henaleazar at once acioss the mountains. 

With his wonted energy, tlie intrepid veteran, overcoming all the difficulties 
of his march, in a few weeks placed himself and his little company on the 
lofty plains which spreail uiound the Indian city of Kiohainha; though in his 


Uy fur the spiritoil uiul tliorougli 

record ol .Vlvarudo’s nurcli w given by llei- 
lera. who has borrow<•<! the non ol‘ l.ivy de- 
thing tlio AljMtie )narch orinuinibal. 
genorai, doe. r», IMi. G, cai». 1, 'A 7, 0) 

aKo Pedro Pi/ftrro, Dcncub. y (’onq., Ms ,— 
Oviedo, [list, dc las Jndias, MS., i'aito A lib. 
s, cap. 20,—and Cirta dc IVdro de Alvarado 
ai Kmperador, S.m Miguel, 15 de ICncro, 1535, 
MS,—Alvanulo, In a letter alnive cited, wblcli 
is preserved In the MuiVoz collection, oxpbuna 
to tlie euqieror the grounds of bis expedition, 


with no little effionteiy. In this doeument 
he tnuclu'K veiy bnefiy on the march, being 
cliipfly oceujned by the negutiaiioiH with 
Alniiigro, uiid accompanying his remarks 
wall many daik suggC'stlons as to tlie policy 
pursued by the Conq'ierois. 

Pedio’ I'izarro, i>e8cul). y Conq, MS. - - 
Jleirera, ilist. general, dec. 5, lib. 4, cap. 11, 
IS; Itb. 6, cap 6 — Oviedo, Hist, de las In- 
diaa, MS., Parte 3, lib. 8, c.ip 13 —Oaria do 
llcnulcazar, MS. 
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progrcjs? he liad nioi’e than one hot encounter vnth the natives, whose courage 
ana perseverance formed a contrast sufficiently striking to the apathy of the 
Peruvians. But the fire only slumbered in the bosom of the Peruvian. His 
hour had not yet come. 

At Iliobaniha, Almagro was soon joined by the commander of San Miguel, 
who disclaimed, perhaps sincerely, anjr disloyal intent in his unauthorized 
expedition. Thus reinforced, the -Spanish captain coolly awaited the coming 
of Alvarado. The forces of the latter, though in a less serviceable condition, 
were much superior in number and appointments to those of his rival. As 
they confronted each other on the broad plains of RiobaTiiba, it seemed pro- 
l)able that a fierce struggle must immediately follow, and the natives of tlie 
country have the satisfaction to see their wrongs avenged by the very hands 
that inflicted them. But it was Almagro’s policy to avoid such an issue. 

Negotiations were set on foot, in winch each party stated his clalnift to the 
country. Jfcanwhile Alvarado’s men mingled freely with their countrymen in 
the opposite army, and heard there such magnificent reports of the wealth and 
wonders of Cuzco that many of them were inclined to change their present 
service for that of Pizai ro. I’lieir own leader, too, satisfied that Quito lield 
out no recompense worth the sacrifices he had made, and was like to make by 
insisting on his claim, became now more sensible of the rashness of a course 
which must doubtless incur the censure of his soveragn. In this temper, it 
was not difficult for them to eliect an adjustment of alfficultics ; and it >vas 
agreed, as the basis of it, that the governor should pay one hundred thousand 
pesos de oro to Alvarado, in consideration of wiiich the latter was to resign to 
him his fleet, his forces and all his stores and munitions. His vessels, great 
and small, amounted to twelve in number, and the sum he received, thcufgli 
large, did not cover his expenses. This treaty being settled, Alvarado pro¬ 
posed, before leaving the country, to have an interview with Pizarro.” 

The governor, meanwhile, had quitted the Peruvian capital for the sea- 
coast, from liis desire to repel any invasion that might be attempted in that 
direction by Alvarado, with whose real niovoments he was still unacquainted. 
He left Cuzco in charge of his brother Juan, a cavalier whose manners were 
such as, he thought, would he likely to gain the good will of the native popu¬ 
lation. Pizarro also left ninety of his troops, as the garrison of the capital 
and the nucleus of his future colony. Then, taking the Inca Manco with 
' him, he proceeded as far as Xauxa. * At this place he was entertained by the* 
Indian prince with the exhibition of a great national hunt,—such ns has been 
already described in these i>ages,-—in which immense numbers of wild animals 
w'ero slaughtercil, and the vicunas, and other races of Peruvian she^), which 
roftm over the mountains, driven into cnclo.sures and relieved of their delicate 
fleeces.'* 


Conq. I Pob. uol IMru, MS—Nahairo, 
Uclactoii Bumaria, 3fS.—Pedro Pizurn), I>c*- 
«nib. y <'onq., MS.—Herrera, Hist, general, 
dec. 6, lib. 0. cap. S-10.—Oviedo. lus 

liidian, MS., Parte .1, Ub. 8, cap. 20.—Carta 
de Benalcazar, MS.—Tbe aniouDtof the honm 
paid to Alvarado Is stated very differently by 
writcFB. Dnt both that cavalier and Alma- 
Rfo, in tbolr letters to the emperor, which 
have hitherto boon tiuknowu to historians, 
agree in the sum given In the text. Alvu- 
r.4iio complains that he bad no choice bat 
to Uku it, altbuugb it was greatly to hU own 
loss, and, by defeating liis expedition, as ha 
mo'lestly Intimates, to the loss of the crowti. 


(t'arta de Alvarado al Einperador. MS.^ AU 
inagro, lion ever, statoA that the sum paid was 
three tlmoa as much aa the armament was 
worth; “a sacrifice/' he acids, “which ho 
made to preserve peace, never dear at any 
price.'*—Strange sentiment for a Castilian 
conqueror! Carta de de Almagro al 

Kmperador, MS., Oct. 1534.* 

* Circle la Just, y Beg. de Xaitja» MS.— 
Ibdacfen del primer iJ^ttb, MS.—Ilerrero, 
nibt. general, dec* Hh. tf, cap. 16.—Mon-* 
tesiooe, Annites, MS., aflo 1634.—At this 
place the author of the i(tlacion dd ptivtur 

the JUS, eo often 
quoted in these pages, abruptly lermlnatCH 
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Tlic f5i2>auii»li governor tlien proceeded to Pacliacaiuac. where he received 
tlie gratdul intelligence of the accommodation with Alvarado; and not 
long afterwards lie was visited by tbgt cavalier himself, previonsly to his 
eniEarkation. 

The meeting was conducted with courtesy and a show^ at least, of good will 
oil both sides, as, thei'e was no longer real cause for jealousy between the 
jiarties; and each, as may be iinaguied, looked on the other with no little 
interest, as having achieved such distinction in the bold path T>f adventure. 
In the comparison, Alvarado had somewhat the advantage; for Pizarro, though 
of commanding presence, liad not the brilliant exterior, the free and joyous 
manner, which, no less than iiis fresh complexion and sunny locks, had won 
for the conqueror of Guatemala, in his campaigns against tlie Aztecs, the 
Bobrhiue^ QifoiiiUinhj or “Child of the Sun.*’ 

Blithe were the revels that now rang through the ancient city of Paclia- 
caniac; where, instead of songs, and of the sacrifices so often seen there in 
honour of the Indian deity, tlie walls echoed to tlie noise of tourneys and 
Moorish tilts of reeds, with which the martial adventurers loved to recall the 
sports of their native land. When these were concluded, Alvarado re-em¬ 
barked for his government of Qiiateniala, where his restless spirit soon 
involved him in other enterprise' that cut short his adventurous career. Ilis 
expedition to Peru was eminently cliaracteristic of tlie man. It was founded 
ill injustice, conducted will) rashness, and ended in disaster.*® 

The I’oduction of Vem might now be considered as, in a manner, accom¬ 
plished. Home barbarous tribes in the interior, it is true, still held out, and 
Alonso do Alvarado, a prudent and able officer, was employed to bring them 
into subjection. Benalcazar was still at Quito, of which he was subsequently 
appointed governor by the crown.* Ther-' he w as laying deeper the foundation 
ot Spanish power. W'hile ho advanced t- ' line of coiiqiiost still higher towavd.N 
the north. But Cuzco, the ancient capital of tlie Indian monarchy, had sub¬ 
mitted. The armies of Afahuallpa nad been beaten and scattered. The 
empire of the Incas was dissolved ; and the prince who nowMvore the Peruvian 
diadem was but the shadow of a king, ulio Jield his commission from his 
conuueror. 

Tiio first act of the governor was to determine on tlie site of the fuUue 
caintal of this vast colonial empire. Cuzco, withdrawn among the mountains, 
was altogether too far removed from ^he sea-coast for a commercial people. 
The little settlement of San Miguel lay too far to the north. It was desirable 
to select some more central position, uliich could be easily fouial in one of the 


his labours, l/o iH A liter of ^pjise am! 
obnervation; and, tlioiigU ho In') shate ot 
the national tendency to exaggerate and ov<.r< 
colour, ho writer* like one who means to bo 
JioneHt and who has seen what ho doscribes. 
At Xauxj, also, liic notary Pedto sanclui 
eiida hU which embraces a much 

shorter neriod thati the preceding narrallvo, 
Imt which is equally authentic. Coming 
fVom the Bccrc^ry of Pizarro, and couuicr- 
signed by tl)at general himself, this UeUtiou, 
iikde^f may be regarded as of the very highest 
aoihodty. And yet large deductions must 
obviously be made for the source whence it 
springs; for it may be taken as Pizarro’s own 
account of his doings, some of which stood 
much In nood of apology. It must bo added, 
in Justice both the general and to his 
secretary, that the neUtlon doc** not differ 


hub^tantlany fioni other conterapor.iry at- 
and th.it the altempt to xarniKlioMu 
thecxcoptloiiablo iiH.ssages in thecuiiduct uf L)ie 
(onquerois is not obtrusive. For tho publica¬ 
tion of thisjuiinml ue are inOebleil to HamuMo, 
whose onliglitcned lihouisluvc pn*-irvcdto 
us moie tluiione contouipoiar 3 ’punluction ot 
v.iliio, Oioiigh w the form ot t;an.slatI6n. 

Naharro, Holuchm sumorla, MS.—Pedro 
Plzurro, De-a?uh. y Conq, MS.— Carta de 
Fiancisco Pi/ano at Sifior de Molina, MS. 
Alvarado died ni la4],ol an injury received 
fi'om a hoDie which rOIUd down on him os h(* 
w as attempting to scale a precipitous hill in 
Xcw Galacia. la the same year, by a '•In- 
gular coincidence, perished his beautiful wife, 
at her own reMdenco in Guatemala, which 
w^as overwhelmed by a toi rent from tho ad¬ 
jacent inonulftins. 
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fruitful valleys tliat bortlcrcd tlio Pacific. was that of Pachacaiuac, 

■which Pizarro now omipiod. Jhit, on further examination, he preferred the 
neJ^hbomin^ valley of Hiinac, whidi^lay to the north, and wliich took its 
name, signifyin^r in the Quiohua tongue “one who speaks,” from a celebrated 
idol, whose shrine was inucli freijuentcd hy the lydiaus f(»f the oracles it 
deliveicd. Through tlie valley flowed a broad stream, which, like a great 
artery, was made, as usual Ity'the natives, tf) sujiply a thousand finer veins 
that nieaiuioivd througli the heautiful meadows. 

On this river Pizarro fixed the site of his new capital, at somewhat Joss than 
two leagues^ distance from its mouth, which expanded into a commodious 
haven for the commerce tliat tlic proi‘hetic eye of the founder saw would one 
day—and no veuy distant one float on its waters. The central situation of 
the spot recommended it as a suitalile resitlcnce for the Poritvinn viceroy, 
whence he might liold easy coinmunicatiou with the different partH*of the 
country nnd keen vigilant watch over Iiis Indian vassals. The climate was 
delightful, and, tlumgli mily twelve degrees south of the lino, was so far tem- 
nereil hy the cool lnvezes that geneially blow fiom the Pacific, or from the 
tpposito (juarter down the frozen sides of the t’ordilleras, tliat the heat was 
Jess than in eoncsyiondiiig latitudes on Die contmeni. It never rained on the 
coast; hut this drync'^s wa^ conveted hy a vajuuous elond, wliicb, through the 
Slimmer months, hung like a curiam over the valley, sheltering it from Die rays 
of a tropK-al sun, and iiuporcoiitihly ilistillmg a refreshing moisture, Diat 
clotlicd the fields in the biiglitest verdure. 

The name bcstowetl on the infant f’a|utal was ('hnUid r/c Ioa nr C’ity 

of the Kings, in honour of the day, lieing the sixth of danuaiy, 153,"),—the 
festival of K]Uj)hanv,—when it was said to have hoen founded, or more pro- 
hahly wdien its sib* was determined; as its victual foundation seems to have 
been twelve days later.*’* But Die (Vtiliau name ceased to be Used even 
witliin Dio first generation, and was supitlanted i»y that of Lima, into which 
the original Indian n.u ic of lliinac was corrupted by the Spaniards.-' 

Tlie city was lai<l out on a very legulai ]»Ian. The stieets were to he niucli 
wider than usual in Spanish towns, and pertectly straight, crossing one another 
at right angh^s, and so far asunder as to afford am[)]e space for gardens to the 
dwellings, and for pultlic sijiiares. It was arranged in a triangular form, 
having tlie river for its base, the waters of udiieh weie to be carried, l\> means 
of stone conduits, through all the piiticinal slnsds, ali'ordiiig facilities for irri¬ 
gating the grounds arvuind the houses. 

Ko sooner had tlie governor decided on the site and on the plan of the city 
than he commenced oj)tu'ations with charatoristir energy. Tiie Indians were 
collected from u distance of more tlian a liiindred miles to aid in the W'ork. 
The Spaniards a]i])lied themselves witli vigour to the taNk, under tlie eye of 
their cliicf. The sw'ord was exchanged for the tool of the artisan. The (*amp 
was converted into a hive of diligent labourers ; ami the sounds of war were 
sneceedod by tlie jieacefnl hum of a busy ]) 0 [)nlation. The plaia^ whicli was 
extensive, was to ho surrounded liy the cathedral, the ]mlaee of the viceroy, 
that of the nuinicipalily, and oilier public lmiIdlllg^; and their foundatimH 


Srt 8ays Qninlaiin, who follf»v\s Jii this 
uhat lie proiHMiriCPs a *'Urp uulli >rity, Katfirr 
iVinatH' Coho, in his brink ^itlfhsl Funfta(%un 
1 iiwx. Kspaiiulcs (^lehren. tom. ii. p. 'i.'X), 
)!• ta 

rhp MSS. of the old roiujuprovs show 
how, fnmi tho vpry fir'll, the naim* ol Lini.s 
rsc'led Uip orhdiml Imllau thlr* Y ti 


iinrqupz s(‘ p.i-HSM a Liiiwi y fnmlo hi (iud.nl 
dp los rreyes <|uc utforacH.’' (Ccilro l’izirn>, 

Jlostub. y Conq., MS.) “Ahiniismo ordciia- 
von qiu* . • na^artru cl nucblo quo toniaii pu 
X auxa p'lbliwhi it cstc Valle de Idnia doiuK* 
agora <s psIa ciiidad do las in'y<*.S 1 aqti! so 
I (d)Ia Conq. 1 Tob. del Plni, MS, 
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were laid on a scale and with a solidity A\liicli defied the assanltspf and, 
ill some insfanecs, oven the nioro fomiidixble shock of earthquakes, that, at 
different periods, liavc laid portions of the fair capital in ruins.- 

While these extents \vpc going on, Abnagro, the Marshal, as he is usually 
termed hy» chroniclers "of the time, liad gone to Cuzooy whither ho was sent by 
Pizarro to take cotnmaud of that capital He received also uistructions to 
undertake, eitlior by himself or by his captains, the compiest of the countries 
toWards the ''OUlh, foruving part of Chili. Almagro, since his arrival at Caxa- 
malca, ha<l seemed billing to smother his ancient feelings* of resentment 
towards his associate,or, at least, to conceal the exjirossion of them, and had 
consented to take command under him in oliedieiice to the royal mandate. lie 
had even, in his despatches, the magnanimity to make honourable mention 
of Pizarro, as one anxious to prom»)te the interests of the crown. Yet he did 
not so far tru^l his com])anion as to neglect the precaution of sending a conli- 
dcntial agent to repre-icut liis <u\ji >service'i, xvhen Hernando Pizjxrro undertook 
his inissidu to tlio motiu'r-couiitry. 

Tiiat cavaluM*, afti'r loucliing at St. Domingo, had arrived without accident 
at Seville in Jauuaiy, 15;U. iic'^idcs (lio royal fifth, he took with him gold to 
the value of half a million of pc-S/.-f, together with a large quantity of sil\er, the 
propeily of jnivate adverl'irors, some of whom, satisfied with their gains, had 
leturned to Spain in tlie N-une vessel with hiimelf. The custom-house was 
tilled with solid ingots, and w ith vases of <lit1eieiit forms, imitations of animals 
llowei’s fountain'., and other objects, e\c(Mitcd witii more or less skill, and all 
of j)uro gold, to the astonishment of I he spectators. Iu» tiorked from tlie neigh¬ 
bouring country to gaze on these marvellous productioiis of Indian ai t.®^ Jlost 
f*f th(' manufactured articles were the i sojjprty of the erowii ; and Hernando 
IM/arro, after a short stay at Seville, sciccteil some of the most gorgeous speci¬ 
mens, jiiul crossed tiic country to Calatayud, wheic the emperor was holding 
tin* eortes of Aragon. 

Hernantlo xvas instantly admitted to the royal presence, and obtiuned a 
Tracktiis audience, ilo was more coiiversiut with courts than cither of his 
hrothers, and his manners, wlitm in situations that imposed a rehiraint on tln' 
natural arrcigaiice of his temper, W'cre grateful and even attra<*ti\e. In a 
respectful tone, Ik* ntnv recited the stirring ad\enturcs of his bndherand his 
liltlc irifop of foIUnvers, the fatigues tiiey had endured, thodittieulties they had 
overcome, their caplmc t»f the Peruvian Inca, and his magnilicent ransom. 
He had not to tell of the massacre of tlie unfortunate pnnee, for that tragit; 
event, wdiich l)a<l occurred sinec his dejiarlurc from the country, was sidl un¬ 
known tojiim. The ca\alier exitatiatetl on the productiveness of the soil, ami 
on the eivilizatiou t)f llie pc'ojile, evmted hy tlicir ])n)ficiencv in various 
mechanic arts; in proof of w'hich he disjilayed the manufactures of wool ami 
cotton and the rich ornaments of gold and silver. The uionarcirsiycsspaikled 
with delight as he gazed on tliese last. He was too sagacious not to appreciate 
the advantages of a compiCKSt which secured to him a country so rich in agri¬ 
cultural lesoiirces. But the returns from tJiese must necessarily lie gradual and 
long deferred ; and lie may be excused for listening with still greater satisfac¬ 
tion to Pizarro s tales of its mineral stores; for his ambitions projects had 


” MonU'sInoH, Annales, MS, nfio 1535.— 
Conq I Pul). (h*l Viiu. MS—The remains of 
I'lzarro’s palacc^may still be discerned in the 
ralkjon de t*etatero8f Mys Stevenson, who 
glvt H the beat account of Lima to be found in 
any modern book of travels which I have con¬ 


sulted. Pcsldenco in South America, vul ii. 
CllHp. s. 

“•* Ifeircra, llNt. f;cneral, dec. 5, lib. 6, cap. 
la.—Lista dc todo lo que Hernando Pizarro 
trajo del Peru, ap. MSS. de MuAoz. 
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ilraiiied the iuipeiial treafiury, and he saw in the golden tide thus unexpectedly 
poured in upon him the imm^iate means of replenishing it. 

Charles made no difHculty, therefore^ in granting the petitions of the fortu¬ 
nate adventurer. All the previous grants to Francisco Pizarro and his 
^ociates were con&rmed in the fullest manuct; and the lioundanes of the 
pernors jurisdiction were extended seventy leagues farther towards tlie 
south. Nor did Aluia^o’s services, this time, go unrequited. He was eui 
iiowered to discover ana occupy the country for the distance of two hundred 
leagues, lieginning at tlie soutnern limit of Pizarro’s territory.^^ Charles, in 
still further proof of his satisfaction, was ^aciously pleased to address a letter 
to the two commanders, in which he complinicntea tiiem on their prowess and 
thanked them for their services. This act of justice to Almagro would have 
been highly honourable to Hernando Pizarro, considering the unfrieitdly i^a- 
tions in which they stood to each other, had it not been made necessary oy the 
presence of the marsliars own agents at court, who, as already noticCu, stood 
ready to supply any deficiency in the statements of the emissary. 

In this clisplay of the royal bounty, tlie envoy, as will readily he believed, 
did not go without his reward, lie was lodged as an attendant of the court; 
was made a knight of fSaiitiago, the most prized of the chivalric orders in 
Spain; was empowered to equip an armament, and to take command of it } 
and the royal oflicers at Sevilk' were required to aid him in his views and 
facilitate his embarkation for the Indies.®^ 

The arrival of Hernando Pizarro in the country, and the reports spread by 
him and his followers, created a sen>ation among the Spaniards suen as ha<i 
not been felt since the first voyage of Columbus. The discovery of the New 
World had filled the minds of men with indefinite expectations of wealth, of 
which almost every succeeding expedition had jirovea the fallacy. The con¬ 
quest of Mexico, though calling forth general admiiationas a Drilliant and 
wonderful exploit, had as yet failed to produce tho»e golden re.«mlts which had 
been so fondly antici]>ated. The splendid promises Iield out by Francisco 
Pizarro on his recent visit to Spain had not revived the confidence of his 
countrymen, made incredulous by repeated disappointment. All that they 
were assured of was the difiiculties of the enterprise; and their distrust of its 
results sufficiently shown by the small number of followers, and 
only of the most desperate stamp, who were willing to take their chance in 
the adventure. *' 

But now these promises were realized. It was no longer the golden reports 
tliat they wei*e to trust, hut the gold itself, which w'as aisplayed in such pro¬ 
fusion before them. All eyes were now turned towards tlie West. The 
broken spendthrift saw in it the quarter where he was to repair his foitunea 
as speedily as lie had ruined them. The merchant, instead of seeking the 
precious commodities of the East, looked in the opposite direction, and counted 
on far higher gain.«, where tlie most common articles of life commanded so 
exorbitant prices. The cavalier, eager to win both gold and glory at the point 
of his lance, thought to find a fair field for his prowess on the mountain- 
p^iaof the Andes. Hernando Pizarro found that his brother bad judged 
rightly in allowing as many of his company as chose to return home, confi<Kint 

** Tbs country to be occupied received the etiU ddslpnat^ narrow etrlp of aroitfUl 
name of New Toledo in the royal grant, aa tbe ' lend between ibe Aodea and the ooaaa, wblch 
conquests of Pizarro had been designated by streti^cs to the soutbern extremity of tho 
that of New CsstUe. But tho present attempt cpntioeuc^ 
to change the Indian name was h IneflVctual Herrera, Hlet. general, loc. cit, 

the former, and tbo ancient title orOhilt ^ 
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that the dUpIay of their wealth would (b*aw feu to lii« banner for every one 
that quitted it. 

Ill a short time that cavalier saw himself at the head of one of the most 
numerous and well-appointed armaments probablv, that had left tho shuivs 
of Spain since the great fleet of Ovando, in the time of Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella. It was scarcely more fortunate than this. Hardly had Ilerdando put 
to aea when a violent tempest fell on the squadron and coinneiled him to 
return to port and refit. At length he crossed the ocean, ana reached the 
little haibom* of Nombre de Dios in safety. But no preparations liad b^n 
made for his coming, and, as he W'as detained here some time before he could 
pass the mountain.^!, his conifany suflered greatly from scarcity of food. In 
their extremity, the most unwholesome articles were grt'odily devoured, and 
many a cavalier spent his little savings to procure himself a miserable sub 
sisteucc. Disease, as usual, trod closely in the track of famine, and nunibers 
of the unfortunate adventurers, sinking under the unaccustomed heats of the 
climate, perished on the very threshold of discovery. 

It was the tale so often repeated in the history of Spanish enterprise. A 
few, more lucky than the rest, stumbled on some unexpected pri/o, and him- 
dreds, attracted by their succes', pressed forward in the same path. Hut the 
rich spoil which lay on the surface had been alieady swept away by the first 
comersj and those wlio followed were to win their treasure by loiig-protracted 
and painful exertion. Brok**n in spirit and in fortune, imany returned in dis- 
^st to their native shores, while oiliers remained ivliere they were, to die in 
despair. They thought to dig for gold ; but they dug only their graves. 

Yet it fared not thus with all PizanoN company. Many of them, crossing 
the Isthmus with him to PanainSr, came in time to Peru, where, in the des¬ 
perate chances of its revolutionary s niggles, some few airive^l at posts of 
profit and distinction. Among tho^e wlio first reached the Peniviau shore 
was an cmissarv sent by Almagro's agent to inform him of the important 
grant made to him by tnc crown. The tidings reached him just as he was 
making his entry into Cuzco, wheio he was received with all respect by Juan 
and Gonzalo Pizarro, who, in obedience to their brother s commands, instantly 
resigned the government of tlie capital into tlie inarslial’.s hands. But Almagro 
was greatly elated on finding liiniself now^ placed by his sovereign in a com- 
mana that made him independent of the man who had so deeply wronged 
him; and he intimated that in the* exercise of his present authority he 
acknowledged no superior. In this lordly humour he was confirmed by several 
of his followers, wlio insisted that Cuzco fell to the south of tlie territory ceded 
to Pizarro, and conse<iuently came within that now granted to tlic niaislial. 
Among these followers were several of Alvarado's men, who, though of better 
conation than the soldiers of Pizarro, ivere iinder much wor.se discipline, and 
had acquired, indeed, a spirit of unbridled lieense under that unscrupulous 
chief.®* They now evincea little concern for tho native population of Cuzco, 
and, not content with the public edifices, seized on the dwellings of individuals, 
where it stilted their convenience, appropriating their contents without cere¬ 
mony,—showing as little respect, in short, for pei*soa or property ae if the 
place had been taken by storm.*^ 


** Xq point of discipline they presented a 
rSxnarksIds ooutrast to the Conouerors ef 
Peiw, if we my iitke the word of Pedro Pl- 
tst to, who assures us that bis comrjules would 
not have plucked so' much as an $ar of corn 
without leave from their commauder: **Que 
loa <ine pasamos coo el Mtrques d la con* 


qulsU uo ovo hombre nuc osaee tovuar vna 
tnarorca de mahiz sfu lioencia,^ Debcub. y 
Conq.. MS. 

*<Se enlraron de pes eo la ciodad del 
Cuzco i los saUeron todoa lot oaturales i res* 
cibtr 1 les tomsrou ta Ciudad con todo quanto 
dedentro llentaJae caeasde mueba ropa 
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AViulc thc^c ('\riits Mere passing in the ancient Permian capital, the 

f ;ovcrnor was still at Lima, where he was greatly disturbeil hy the accounts 
le received of the new honours confeiTcd on his associate, lie did not know 
that Ids own jurisdiction laid hec'ii extended seventy leagues farther to the 
south, and he entertained the same suspicion with Almagio, that the canitul 
of the Iiieas did not rightfully come within Ins present limits, lie saw all the 
mischief likely to result from tliis opulent city falling into the hands of his 
rival, wdio w’ould thus have an almost indolinitij means of gratifying his own 
cupidity and tliat of his followei's. Jle felt that, under the iire-'ent circum- 
stancesj it was not safe to al!t>\v Almagro to anticijiate the jiossession of jxnver 
to w'hicli, as yet, he had no legitimate right; for the despatches containing 
the warrant for it still leniaincd with Hernando Ihzairo, at Panam^i^ and all 
that had reached Peru was a eoj>y of a gaihled extinct. 

Without loss of time, theiefore, he sent instructions to Cuzco for his 
brothers to lesumellie goveinment, wliile he defended the measure to Almagio 
on the grouiul tiiat wlien he should hereafter leieive Ids credentials it would 
be uid)ecoming to 1)0 found aheady in j-os'-esdon ()f the post. Hcfonchuled 
hy urging him to go forward without d(‘]ay in Ins expedition to the st)Uth. 

lint neitlior the maishal noi his friends were ideased with the idea of so 
soon rcliiupdslinig the aulhoiity which they now considered as Ids right. The 
Pi/arros, on the other hand, were iierlinacious in leclaiming it. 'Fhe dispute 
grew wanner and waniuu'. t’ach patty luid its sujiporters ; the city was sjilit 
into factions ; and the mnnicipalitv, the soldiers, and even the Indian pojii- 
lation took sides in the stniggle for jiower. i\lattei’s weie [uocceding to ex¬ 
tremity, menacing the capital with viohuicc and hlooddied, wlien Pizixno him 
self appeared annutg them.-’* 

On receiving tidings «.r tin* fatal ennsetpu-nce-' (tf Ids mandates, he had 
posted in all haste to (’nzto, wlieu' lie was greeted with undisguised joy hytiie 
natives as wadi as l)y tlu* iiioie leniptiah^ Sjiainauls, aiiMous to avert llie 
imyicnding stoim. The govenioi's iji4 interview was with Almagro, whom he 
embraced with a seeming cordiality in Ids manner, and, vvitliout any show' of 
resentmenl, ijuniired into the laiue of tlie present <listnriiaiu‘cs. To this the 
marshal rcjilied hy thnn\ing the blame on J'izario's brothers ; Imt, although 
the governor leprinianded tlieni with some asjierity for their violence, it was 
soon evident that his symjiatldes wi-ie au then* side, and the dangers of a fend 
between the two associates seenietl greater than ev(‘r, llapjiily, it was 
poned by the intervention of some common friends, who showed moie di*-- 
cretion than their leaders, U'itli llieir aid a reconciliation was at length 
eflecletl. on liie grounds suhstantially of their ancient coiniiact. 

It was agreed Miat their friciulshij) should he maintaiued inviolate; and, 
hy a .stijmlation iliat reliccts no great credit on the parties, it was jirovidetl 
that neither should malign nor disparage the other, es]>ecially in their de- 
spatehe.s to the emneror, and that neither slioiild liold coniniunioation with 
the govenmient without the kMo\vI(*dge of his confed(*ratc ; lastly, that both 
the expenditures and tlie profits of future discovery should he shared e<iually 
l)y tlie associates. The wrath of Heaven was invoked by the most solemn 
imprecations on the head vi vvhicliever sliould violate this compact, and tlio 

i ulunnaj oru i jilata i oIimk cusafi, f Ins 

ijU'* no ostnban birn llcnn.s Ina (>nrliian do lo 
quo tomabaii dc las demas rasas do In dicha 


riudad, sin pe^^!n^ quo on cllo hnoi.iu ofoupa 
nlgnru THvtna iil Immaim, i portiat*s(a rs uiin 
coaa laiga 1 casi Inconiprcbonsible, *a dexaso 
al jiiitio de qulon n >s endeudf aainquo m cl 


.dono rfscc <ldopurpartc dc UHnaturalcscma 
destr «rti( uio yo ec Imrlo }>or mlsp^^cndosqtio 
110 quisirrn saber iii haver visto.” Couq. i 
r«*b. del Piru, MS. 

Pedro Pizarro, Dcicub. y ("onq., TUS— 
Iterrcra, lUnfc. gonpral. «hc. 5, lib. 7, cap. 0 — 
Cuiiq. i i*ob dt'l Pirn, MS. 
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Almighty vas implored to visit the oflbnder with loss of propoity and of life 
ill this world, and with eternal perdition in that to come ! The parties 
further boiina themselves to the observance of this contiact by a solemn oath 
taken on the sacrament, as it was held in the hands of Father liartolomo de 
Segovia, who concluded the ceremony by performing mass. The whole pro¬ 
ceeding, and the articles of agreement, Mere carefully rcconled by the notary, 
in an instrument bearing date June 12th, loJo, amrattCNted by a long list of 
witnesses. 


Thus did these two ancient comrades, after traini)!iiig on the ties of friend¬ 
ship and honour, hope to knit themselves to each otlier by the lioly bands of 
religion. That it should have betm necessary to lesort to so extraordinary a 
measure might liave furnished tlieiu with the liest ])roof of its inefticacy. 

Not long after this accommodation of their differences, the marshal raised 
his standard for Cliili; and numbers, w'ou by bis popular manners ami by his 
liberal largesses.—liberal to prodigality,—eagerly joined in tlio enterprise, 
wiiich tliey fondly trusted would lead even to ureater riches than they hail 
found in Peru. Two Indians, Paullo Topa, a Inother of the Inca Manco, and 
\\\\tic Pmn, the higli-jniest of 11 e nation, were sent m advance, with thris* 
Sjtaniards, to prepare the way for the little army. A detachment of a Immirofl 
aie^ fifty men, niuler an oil cer named Suavedia, next followed. Almagro re- 
nniiM'd behind to collect finlhcr iccrmts; but before hi-* levies weu: com- 
pleti^d bo Itegan bis marcli, feeling himself insecure, with liis dmiiuislied 
strengtli, 111 the neighhoiuliood of ih/arrol^* The leiaainder of liis forces, 
wlien musti'red, were to follow lunu 

Thus relieved of the presence of his the go\ernor returned wilhont 
further delay to the coast, to H‘^llme jis labours in the settlement of the 
counfry. Reside.’* the principal city of ‘‘The Kings,lie esUblished others . 
along the Pacific, dorttined to becom'e lieuvifter the Hourishing marts of com¬ 
merce. TJie most important of tliese, in honour of his hntlijdacc, lie nainetl 
Tuixillo, planting it on a site alieady indicated by Almagro.lie made also 
numerous both of laud.*' and Indians among Ins followers, in 

the usual manner of tlie Sjianish (.’oiupierois ; though lieie the ignorance of 
tile real resources of the country led to very diifcient icsiilts fiom Avimt he 
Jiad intended, as the teiritory smallfst in extent not untuspiently, from the 
liiddon treasures in its liosom, tinned oift greatest in value.'** 


* “ K RiipUcaiuos u**ii inhtjif.i iMHulad ((uc 
a qitdlquti^r do nu.s quo lucre en (oiiUaiio (li> 
](> a**i Coiiveniilo, con todo ii(;ui dc^iiihtitiK jn i- 
iiut i lu perdu loii dr sii aniuui, fin y iiiul t\CA- 
^ iiiniento dosu vida, dehlraiciony peuliuneiito 
(].' ftu faniiliu, LoniTaM, y luu ic'tida’* ('apt- 
tiilacion entre Pixarroy Aluidgro, llld('.lul)ll^ 
1535, MS 

Tlim lemarkablo doounioiit, the onpiudl 
of wliich H prosorved In lb<‘ airliuos ot Si- 
niancas, may be found < ntire m tli('Cu.MiUun, 
in Appondix No. 11. 

“ ‘‘Kl Adeluutado Almagro despnoH qun so 
vldo cn ol Cuzco tlcscarnado de «il j<‘ntr tinnio 
al Marqnrz no le prondlo.<5P ]»or las altera- 
clones pasadas quo liavla tenido r(»n mis lier- 
iiianos como ya hemos dicbo, I dicrn ({ue por 
flpr uvhailo dolliKtoino la i»of«ta 1 so liir al pue¬ 
blo de Taria doude cstava mu Capitan Saave¬ 
dra ” (X)nq. 1 Pob. del Pirn, MS. 

'**' Carta de F. i’izarro .a Molina, MS 

•* 1 Lave before me copies of tno giants of 


t'ncinHuiida'^ by JVario, tlie onr flute*! at 
XuiiNU, ir» U, l!ip otl.ri at<'u/ff>, i.*.i'» —'Ibry 
I inpliatKally onjoin <•!» tiir coloiiisf !h* ir- 
bghnis ni'^tnutioii ul tin- mUjvi*. iindei liW 
me, AS well as kind and l•onsnlo^ttt»* usage, 
ilfjw InrHednul weie tlir leeommcnd.itloiiM 
may la inlntfaM'iointlu'lampntof tliranony- 
inous contein)»i)iaiy olteii cited, that “from 
tins tim»‘ loitli the p.'si nt pelsoiial fierviludp 
was ostublislKd aiuoiig t!io Indians, npially 
disastiou.s to body and sold of both the 
JunKter ainl tin* slave " (Couq. 1 Pob. del 
I'lrii, MS ) TUI"? bone'-l biir>t ol indignation, 
not to Lave been ONpetUsl in the rude Con- 
queior. came probably liom an rcclegiaslu* 

“ “ ni Marques In/o ent*ornIendas eii los 
J^p.aiiolf'M, )as <]ualPH fuel on por noticias qne 
111 ol pabi.a lu que clavaiil iiadie lo qup resccbla 
MHO a liento >a poco mas d menoH, y asi mu- 
clios (pic peinuiron (pie Be les dava pocoH ro 
hallaivn con mucho y al contrailo.” Unde- 
gurdo, Kcl. Prim., MS. 
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But nothing? claiiuerl so much of Pizan'o's care aa the rising metropolis of 
Lima; and so eagerly did lie press forward the work, and so well was he 
seconded by the multitude of labourers at his command, that he had the 
satisfaction to see his young capital, with its stately edifices and its pomp of 
gardens, rapidly advancing towards completion. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the softer features in the character of the rude soldier, as be was thus occupied 
with liealing up the ravages of Avar and laying broad the foundations of an 
empire more civilized than that which he had overthrown. This peaceful 
occupation formed a contrast to the life of incessant turmoil in which he had 
l)cen hitlierto engaged. It seemed, too, better suited to his own advancing 
age, which naturally invited to repose. And, if Ave may trust his cJjroniclers, 
there w'as no part of his career in which he took greater satisfaction. It is 
certain there is no part which has been viewed wuth greater satisfaction by 
posteiity; and, amidst the woe and desolation whicli Pizarro and his tollow'ers 
brought on the devoted land of the Incas, Lima, the beautiful City of the 
Kings, still survives as the most glorious work of his creation, the fairest gem 
cm the shores of tlic J-^acific. 


CHAPTER X. 

KSCAPK OP TUB -RETURN OF ITERR’ANDO PTZARRO—RISIXO *OP THE 

PEUTJVIAKS ™ SlKor AXU llCUNIXO OP WZCO — DISTAESSJ^S OF THK 
SPANIARDS--STORMIXti OP TUB PORTRESS—PIZARRo’s DISMAY —THE INCA 
RAISES TIIF. Sin<JU. 

1635 4536. 

While the absence of his rival Almagro relieved Pizarro from all immediate 
disquietude from that quarter, his authority was menaced in another, where 
lie had least expected it This was from the native population of the country. 
Hitherto the Peruvians had shoAvn only a tame and submissive temper, that 
inspired their conquerors with too mile'll contempt to leave room for appre¬ 
hension. They had passively acquiesced in the usurpation of the invaders,— 
had seen one monarch but^'hcred, another placed on the vacant throne, their 
temples desjioiled of their treasures, their capital and country appropriated 
and parcelled out among the Spaniards, but, with the exception of an occa¬ 
sional skirmish in the mountain-iiasses, not a blow had been struck in defence 
of their rights. Yet this was the warlike nation wdiich had spread its con¬ 
quests over so large a j^rt of the continent! 

In his career, Pizarro, though he scrupled at nothing to qffect his object, 
had not usually countenanced such superfluous acts of cruelty as had too often 
stained the arms of his countrymen in other parts of the continent and whicli 
Jn the course of a few years had exterminated nearly a whole population in 
Hispaniola. IIo had struck one astounding blow* by the seizure of Atalm* 
allpa; and he seemetkwilling to rely on this to strme terror into the natives* 
Tie even affected some respect fo^ the institutions of the country, and had 
replaced the monarch he Jiad murdered by another of the legitimate line, Yet 
this was but a pretext. Tlie kingdom bad experienced a revolution of tlie 
most decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were subverted. Its heaven- 
descended arisVcracy was levelled almost to the condition of the peasant. 
The people bi^canie the serfs of the Conquerors, Their dwellings in the capital 
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—at least, after the arrival of Alvarado’s officers—were seized and SLiy\m> 
nriatcd. The temples were turned into stables; the royal residences into 
miracles for the troops. The sanctity of the religious houses was violated. 
Thousands of matrons and maidens, who, however erroneous their faith, lived 
in chaste seclusion in the conventual establi&liments, were now turned abroad 
and became the prey of a licentious soldiery.* ** A favourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauched by the Castilian officers. The inen, himself treated with 
contemptuous indifference, found tliat lie was a poor dependant, if not a tool, 
in the hands of his conquerors.® 

Yet the Inca Manco was a man of a lofty spirit and a courageous heart i ^ 
such a one as might have challenged comparison with the bravest of hisances- * 
tors in the prouder days of the empire. Stung to tlie quick by the humiliations 
to which ho was exposed, lie repeatedly urged Pizarro to restore him to tlie real 
exercise of power, as well as to the show of it. But Pizarro evaded a request 
so incompatible with his oivn ambitions schemes, or, indeed, witli the policy 
of Spain, and the young Inca and his nobles ivere left to broo<t over their 
injuries in secret and await patif^ntly the hour of vengeance. 

The dissensions among die Sphniards themselves seemed to afford a favour¬ 
able opportunity for tln^. Tlie Peruvian chiefs held many eonfeiences 
together on the subject and the high-priest Villac Cmu urged the necessity 
of a rising so soon as Almagro had witlulrawii his forces from the city. It 
would then be comparatively easy, by as*saulting the invaders on their several 
l>osts, scattered as they were over the country, to overpower them by superior 
numbers, and shake o'tf their deteste*! vote before t!ie arrival of fresh rein¬ 
forcements should rivet it for ever on t* necks of his countrymen. A plan for 
a general rising was formed, and it was in conformity to it tnat the priest was 
>erected by the Inca to bear Almagro company on the march, that he niiglit 
secure the co-operation of the natives in the country, and then secretly return 
—as in fact he did—to take a part in the insurrection. 

To carry tlieir plans into effect, it became necessary tliat tlic Inca Manco 
should leave the city and present himself among liis people. lie found no 
difficulty in withdrawing froA Cuzco, where his presence was scarcely heeded 
by the Spaniards, as his nominal power w^oa held in little deference by the 
haughty and confident Con([uerors. But hi the capital there was a body of 
Iralian allies more jealous of his movements. These wore from the tribe of 


* So says the author of the (*onquhta t Po* 
llaciondel Piru, a contemporary writer, who 
deacrfbeH what he saw hlmnclf, an ^\ ell as ^ hat 
he gathered from olb«*)S. Scveml ctrcuni- 
Htances, especially the honest indignation ho 
expressed at the excesses of the Conquerors, 
lead one to anpnose he may have been an oc< 
cleaiaatic, one or the good men who attended 
the cruel expedition on an errand of love and 
mercy. It la to be hoped that his cre<iiUity 
leads htmto cxaggetale the misdeeds of hi» 
countrynieo. According to bim, there were 
mu six thoueaud women of rank living in the 
convents of Cusco, served each by Afieen or 
twenty &mglfr.aitendants most of ^^bom that 
did tiot perish In the war snifered a more 
moUiDOhoiy^fi^, as the victims of prostitu¬ 
tion. 'rbe ]M9Sm is aUrVenutrhable, and the 
so rar^ that I will* cite it in t{]e original: 

** Pe estas s^oras del Cuzco es cierro do tener 
grande sentlmlento M que tuviese alguna hu* 
msDidad en el pecho, qne en tiempo de la 


prosperidad d I t'urcn quando los E.««paAoles 
entiaron en cl liavia grand caiUldad do sg- 
floras que tenian hus ca^as I bus asientos mul 
ciuictas i hoeegadan i vivian niut poUtlcamente 
i como mui buenas ningrres, cada seAora 
ac'ompA&ada con quince o vcinto mugeresque 
tenia de servlclo en ea caSii bleu traidas i ode- 
rezadas, 1 no salian menos dcslo 1 con grand 
onrstidfld I gravedad i athvio a su usanza, I os 
a la cuntldad dcstos seftortH principales creo 
yo nne en el . . . que avia insH do scis mil 
fe>in las de servJcio quo yo que eran mas 
de vointe mil mugeres Bln las de servlclo i 
mamaconas que eran las que andavan cemo 
beatas, i dende A dos aftos ca^i no as allava en 
ol Cu7.co 1 611 tieira sino coda qual 1 qual por- 
qnc mucluis marloron en la guerra qne huvo 1 
las otras viniefoii las mas a ser malas mu- 
grros. SfAor perdone d qulen foe la causa 
efesto 1 aqaiennolo retnedia pudlendo.'* Conq. 
f Pob. del Wrn, MS. 

^ Ibid., ubi supra. 
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the Oafiaiis, a warlike race of tlie north, too recently rediuetl by the Incas to 
have nincli sympathy wiili them or their institutions. There were about a 
thonsand of tljis people in the nlace, and, as they had conceived some suspicion 
of the Inca’s purposes, they kei)t an eye on his movements and speecl^ly 
reported liis €al)sencc to Jnah Pixarro. 

That cavalier, at tJie liead of a small body of horse, instantly marched in 
jmrsuit of tlie fugitive, whom he A\as so fortunate as to discover in a thicket 
of reeds, in which he had sought to conceal himself, at no great distance from 
the city. Alamo was arrested, brouglit hack a iiiisoner to Cuzco, and placed 
under a strong guard in the fortn'ss. TIu* consiiiuicy seemed now at an end ; 
and nothing was left to the unfortunate Peruvians hut t(» hvwiA their ruined 
* hopes, and t(> give utterance to tlieir disai»pointnient in doleful ballads, which 
rehearsed the captivity of their Inca and the downfall of his royal house. 

While these things were in piogiess, Hernando l^izarru returned to Ciudad 
de los Reyes, hearing Avitli him the royal commission for the extension of hLs 
brothel’s jjowers, as A\ell as of those conceded to Ahnagio. The envoy also 
luought the royal jiatcnt confening on h’j'MUcisco Pi/airo the title of MurfjUf's 
f/e loH a }»ro\ince in Peru. Thus was the fortunate adventurer 

placed in the ranks of tlie pioiul aristocracy of Castile, few’ of whose memljers 
I'oulil boast—if they liad the courage to boast- tbeir elevation from so humble 
an ori'iin, ;is still fewer could justify it by a sliow of greater services to the 


crown. 

The new manpiis resolved not to foiwaid the commission,at jiresent, to the 
marshal, whom lu‘ desmned to engage still deeper m th<‘ coiupiest of Chili, that 
his attention nuglit be divcrtetl from (’uzco, wbicli, however, his brother 
assured him, now foil, without doubt, witliin the newly-extended limits of his 
own territory. To make nioie suie of this impoi taut piize, he despatched Her¬ 
nando to take the government of the capital into his own hands, as the one 
of his l>rotlicrs on whos(‘ talents and practical exiierience lie placed greatest 
reliance. 

Hernando, nolwitlistamling his arrogant heariim towards his countrymen, 
had ever manifested a nioie tlian oidinary sympathy witli tlie Jndians. JIc 
had been the friend of Atnlmallpa, to such a degree, indeed, that it was said, 
if he had lieen in the eami> at the time, tlu; fate of tliat unhappy monarclj 
wouM probably have l)een averted. He now showed a similar friendly disjjo- 
sition towards his successor, Manco. lie causeil the Peruvian prince to be 
liberated from confinement, and gradually admitteil liini to some intimacy 
with himself. The crafty Indian availed liimself of his freedom to mature liis 
jilans for the rising, but willi so much caution Liiat no suspicion of them 
crossed the mind of Hernando. Secrecy and silence are cliaracteristic of tlu‘ 
American, almos* as invaiiably as the fieculiar cobnir of Ins skin. Alanco 
disclosed to his conqueror the existence of several hoaiis of treasure and the 
places where they Jiad lieen secreted; and when he had thus won his confi- 
tlence he .stimulated his cupidity .still further by an account of a statue of pun* 
gold of his father llna.>na Canac, which tlie wily Peruvian refpiestcd leave to 
bring from a secret cave in wiiicli it was deposited, among tlie neighbouring 
Andes. Hernando, blinded by bis avarice, consented to tlie Inca’s ueparturc. 

He sent with him two Spanish soldiers, les.s as a guard than to aid him in 
the obiect of his expedition. A week elapsed, and yet he did not return, nor 
were there anjr tidings to be gathered of nim. Hernando now saw his error, 
especially as his own suspicions were confirmed by.the unfavourable reports of 


rviiio IMzarro, Dfhcnb. y CoTitj., MS.— 2.—Conq. I Pob. deiriru, MS.—Zarate, Cuaq. 

Herrera, lira 0, lib cap. l, del Peru, Ub. % cap. a. 
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Ills Indian allies. Without further delay, he desiiatched his brother Juan, at 
tlie head of sixty horse, in quest of the Peruvian prince, with orders to l)rin.i; 
him back once more a pisoner to Ills capital. 

That cavalier, with liis well-armed troops, soon traversed the environs of 
(luzco. without discoveriiii; any vestige of the fugitive. The country was 
rcmarKably silent an<l deserted, until, as he approached the mountain-range 
that hems in the valley of Yiieay, about sIa leagues fi oin the city, lie ivas met 
hy the two Spaniards who had acconqiaiiicd J\Jano>. 'J’liey informed Piziirru 
that it w'us only at the point of the sword he could recover the Inca, for the 
country was all in arms, and the Peruvian chief at its head was preparing to 
•march on the capital. Vet ho liad offered no violence to their persons, hut iiad 
allowed them to return in safety. 

TIio Spanish cantain found tins sttuy fully confirmed when he arrived at the 
liver Yucay, on tlie opno.site bank of wliich were drawn up the Indian bat¬ 
talions to the number of many thousand men, wiio, with their young monarch 
at their liea<l,prepared to disjiute his ]jassage. it seemed that they could not 
feel their ]io.sition .sufiiciently strong without placing a river, its usual, lietweeii 
them and tlioir enemy. The Sjianiards weie not checked liy tins ultstacle. 
The stream, though docn, was i.anow ; and, idiinging in, they swam tlieir 
horses boldly across, ami.Ut a t(‘iii|>est ui stones and arrows that rattled thick 
as hail on tlieir harness, linding occasionally some cie\ice or vulnerable point, 
-although till* Wounds (hu> leceived only goaded them to more desperate 
etlorts I’iie bailiarians fell liaek as the cavalieis made good their landing ; 
but, without allowing the latter time to form, tiiey returned witli a spirit 
W’hicli they had Iiitlierto seldom displa>ed, and enveloped them on all side, 
with their greatly superior number.s. I he figdit now' raged iiiu’cely. Many of 
tlie Indians wi're aniied with lances noaded with copper tcinpored almost to 
the hardness of steei,aud with huge maies and l»attle-aves of the same metal. 
Their defensive ariiimir, also, was in inanv resjtects escellent, con^sting of 
stout doiililets of (piilted cotton, sljieMs cuVfM’ed with skins,and casques richly 
oniamented witli gold and jewels, oi sometimes made like those of tiie Mexi¬ 
cans, in the fantastic sliajie of the heads of wild animals, garnislied with rows 
of teeth that grinned Iioiiilily above the visage of the warrior/ The wdiole 
aimy wore an asjiect of martial feiocity, under the control of miieh higher 
military discipline than the Sjtaniards had liefoie se^u in the country. 

The lit*'^** liai'd jf c:V':uicrs, f^hakeiVhy the fury of the Indian assault, w'cre 
throw'll at first into some iliMirder, Iml at length, cheering on one another 
with the old w'ar-cry of ‘*St. Jago,’'they fonncil in solid colmim and charged 
l>oldIy into the thick of the enemy. The latter, incajiahle of witlislanding the 
''hook, gave way, or were haumled down under tlie feet of tlie hordes or pierced 
hy tlie lances of the riders. Yet their thglit w’as conducted wilh some onlei ; 
aiid they turned at intervalN to let oil a volley of arnavs or to deal furious 
blows with tiieir pole-axes and war clulis. They fought as if conscious that 
tliev were under the eyt* of tht»ir Inca. 

It was evening before they bad entirely quitted the level ground and with¬ 
drawn into the fastnesses of tlie lofty range of hills whuOi belt round the 
heantiful valley of Yucay. Juau Pi/arro and liis little trooji encamped on the 


■* geiitr," Hajfl ONiodo, “muy belirosa 
0 muy dicRtrA; sim annas son picuH, c ond.iM, 
porruH V Alubanks dt* IMuU e oro 6 cobre." 
(lliat. dti loH Indias, MS , PartP lib. H, cap. 
)7.) Xerez has made* a enumeration of 
the native Peruvian aims. (Conq. del Pern, 
ap. Bin U, toll! ill. p ‘20 ',1 ratlier Vcl mco 


IiuH added coimMerabli to tliiscatalogue. Ac- 
<ordinj 4 lo liiin, tliiw used copper Bwr-id^, 
ponmnls, and othrr Kuropren capons 
do Quito, tom. i. pp. 17 s-1ho.‘) iledoen not 
insist on llieir knowledge el lire-aniis bcfoie 
the (’o‘'quest! 
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level at the base of the mountains. Ho Imd gained a victory, as usnal^ ov6r 
immense odds; Imt he had never seen a Held so well disputed, and his victory 
liad cost him the lives of several men and horses, while many more had been 
wounded, and were nearly disabled by the fatigues of the day. But he trusted 
the severe lesson he had inflicted on tlie enemy, whose slaughter was great, 
would crush the spirit of resistance. lie was deceived. 

The following morning, great was his dismay to see the passes of the moun¬ 
tains filled up with dark fines of warriora, stretching as far as the eye could 
penetrate into tlw depths of tlie sierra, while dense masses of the enemy were 
gathered like thunder-clouds along the slopes and summits, as if ready to pour 
down in fury on the assailants, Tlie ground, altogether unfavouranle to the 
manoeuvres of cavalry, gave every advantage to the Peruvians, who rolled 
down huge locks fronl their elevated position and sent off incessant showers 
of missiles on the heads of the Spaniards. Juan Pizarro did not care to 
entangle himself farther in the perilous defile; and, though he repeatedly 
charged the enemy and drove them hack ivith considerable loss, the second 
night found him with men and liorses weaned and uoiinded, and as little ad¬ 
vanced in the object of his expedition as on the preceding evening. Prom 
this embarrassing [lositioii, after a day or two rnoio spent in unprofitable 
hostilities, lie was suiTirised by a summons from his brother to return with all 
expedition to Cuzco, which was now besieged by the enemy! 

Without delay he begun his letreat, recrossed the valley, the recent scene 
nf slaughter, swam the river Yucay, and. l)y a rapid countermarch, closely 
followed by the victorious Indians, who celebrated tneir success with songs or 
rather yells of triumph, he arrived before nightfall in sight of the capital. 

But veiy different was tiie sight wliicli there met liis eyes from what lie had 
belield on leaving it a fe\N ilays before. Tlie extensive environs, as far as the 
eye could reach, wore oecujjied by a mighty host, which an indefinite computa¬ 
tion swelled to the number of two hundred thousand warriors.* The dusky 
lines of the Indian battalions streiclied out to the very verge of the moun¬ 
tains ; while, all around, the eye saw only tiie crests and waving banners of 
cliieftain.s, mingled with rich panoplies of feather-W’ork, which remindeil some 
few who had served under Cortes of the niilibiry costume of the Aztecs. 
Above all rose a forest of long lances and Imttle-axes odg«l with copper, 
which, tos.so<l to ami tro in wild confusihn, glittered in the rays of the .stittiug 
sun, like light playing on the surface of a dark and troublecl ocean. It was 
the first time that tlie Spaniards had beheld an Indian army in all its terrors, 
—such an army as the Incas,led to battle, wdien the banner of the Bun w'as 
borne triumphant over tlio land. 

Yet the bold hearts of the cavaliers, if for a moment dismayed by the sight, 
soon gathered courage as they closed up their files and prepared to open a way 
for themselves through the beleaguering host. But the enemy seemed to shun 
the encounter, and, tailing back at their approach, left a free entrance into 
the capital The Penivians were probably not unwilling to draw as many 
victims as they could into the toils, conscious that the greater the number the 
sooner they would become sensible to the approaches of famine.* 

Hemanuo Pizarro gifted liis brother with no little satisfaction ^ for he 
brought an important addition to his force, which now, when all were-enited, 

• “Puesjuntatoda la wnie quel ynga avia “ Pedro Pharro. Ileiicttb, y Conq., 
emblado A Juntar que & lo qae se eiitendio y Conq. 1 Pob. Plru, MS.—HUt. 

ioa indios dixeron fueron dozientoa mil indlos general dec* S, Hb. S. cap. Hlat. 

tie Kuena los qne vin'vron a ponerefttecerco.** de las Xnd., cap. 133. 

I'eilr.^ Plxarro, Deflcub. y Conq., MS. 
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(lid not exceed two liundi'ed, horse and foot^* besides a thousand Indian 
auxilianes; an insignificant number, in comparison witlt tl)e countless multi¬ 
tudes that w'ere swai:n]ing at the gates. That mght was passed the 
Spaniards witti feelings of the deepest anxiety, as they looked forward with 
natural apprehension to the morrow. It wa^ early in February, 1538, when 
the sie^ of Cuzco commenced,—a siege memorable as calling out the most 
heroic displays of Indian and European valour, and bringing the two races, 
into deadlier conflict with each other than had yet occurred in the conquest of 
Peru. 

The numbers of the enemy seemed no less formidable during the night than 
by the light of day; far and wide their watch-fires Avere to be seen gleaming 
over valley and Hill-top, as thickly scattered, says an eye-witness, as “the 
stars of heaven in a cloudless night.’' • Before these fires had become pale in 
the light-'of the morning, the Spaniards were roused by the hideous clamour of 
conch, trumpet, and atabal. mingled with the fierce war-cries of the barbarians, 
as they let off volleys of missiles of every description, most of ivhich fell harm¬ 
less within tlie city. But others did more serious execution. These iveie 
' burning aiTOws, and red-liot stones ivrapped in cotton that had been steeped 
in sotne bituminous subslance, which, scattering long trains of light through 
the air, fell on the roofs of the buildings and speedily set them on tiro.® These 
roofs, oven of the better sort of edifices, weie uniformly of thatch, and were 
ignited as easily as tinder. In a moment the flames burst forth from the 
most opposite quarters of the city. They quickly communicated to the wood- 
Avork in the interior of the buildings, and broad sheets of flame mingled with 
smoke rose up tOAvarda the heavens, tlir jwing a fearful glare over every object, 
The rarefied atmosjdiere heightened the previous impetuosity of the wind, 
Avliich fanning the rising flames, they rapidly spread from dAvelling to dwelling, 
till the whole fiery mass, swayed to and fro by the tempest, surged ami roared 
Avith the fury of a volcano. The heat became intense, and clouds of smoke, 
gathering in a dark pall over the city, produced a >sense of suilbeation and 
almost blindness in those quarters Avliere it Avas driven by tlie Aviiids.’® . 

The Spaniards Avero encamped in the gruat square, partly under awnings, 
and partly in the hall of the Inca Viracocha, on the giound since covered by 
the cathedral. Three times in the course of that dreadful day the roof of the 
building was on fire; but. although no edorts were made to extinguish it, the 
flames went out without doing much injury. This iiiimele was ascribed to the 
Blessed Virgin, who was distinctly seen by seA^eral of tlie Christian combatants, 
hovering over the spot on Avhich'was to be raised tlie temple dedicated to her 
worship, “ 


* Y los pocos Espafloles qae heramos anii 
no dosiontoe todps.” Pedro Pizarro, lioacub. 
y Conq,, MS. 

* ** Pom de noebe beran tantoa los fiiegos 
qae no nareola slno vn ciclo muy serooo llano 
de eetreilas.'' Pedro Plzarro. D^scub. y Conq., 
MS, 

* **Una 0 piedraiirodondasybecbaUas end 
fiiego y baaeUAe udua emboWtanlaa en vnos 
Alg^nee yponienaolas en hondae las Uravan 
A uui oosaas &nde no alcanzavan 6 poner fbogo 
con Us manos; y ansi nos <iUfmsvan las caaats 
Bin ebteadeUo. Otras veces con iUchaa en- 
eendidasitraaidoUsilasCBaaaqnecoiDo hmn 
de p8ja IttegO se eooendiAn/’ Pedro i1x«rro» 
Desciib. y <}onq., MS. 

** 1 ere tanto el humo que casi los ovUtia 


dc aogar 1 pufiaroti gratxl travdjo por esto 
cauaa i eino fuera porquo de la iina paite do 
la plaza no havla cosas I estava deticonorado no 

f mdieran escapar porquo si por todM partes 
CB diera el bunio i el calor aleodo tan grande 
pasaron travajo, pero la divlna provldencia lo 
estorvd." Conq. i Pob, del Piru, 

Tbe temple was dedicated to Otir lUfoos d 
Lady of the Asaumptioii. 'i'ho imparitlon of 
the VHgin was manifest not only to Chris* 
tisn but to Indian warrtors» many of whom 
reported it to tiorcUosso de U Vega, in w*hose 
bauds tlU fusisireUui»' rardy loses any of ita 
gloss, <OoBi.lUak,.Parts Hb. 9, capLOft.) 

It is fbmer attested by F^et Acof^to. who 
came' into the oountry forty years after tbs ® 
event (Hb. vU. cap. 27> Both writers tesUTy 
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Fortunately, the open space around Hernando’s little company separated 
them from the immediate scene of conflagration. It afforded a means of 
preservation similar to that employed by the"American hunter who endeavours 
to surround himself with a licit of wasted land when overtaken by a conflagra¬ 
tion in the prairies. All day the fire continued to rage, and at )iight the 
effect was even more appalling ; for by tlie lurid flumes the unfortunate 
Spaniards could read the consternation depicted in each other’s ghastly 
countenances, while in the suburbs, along the slopes of tlie surrounding liilR, 
might be seen the throng of besiegers, gazing with fiendish exultation on tlie 
work of destruction. High above the town, to the north, rose the gray 
fortress, which now showed ruddy in the glaie, looking grimly duwn on the 
ruins of the fair city which it was no longer able to protect; and in the dis¬ 
tance were to be discerned the shadowy forms of the Andes, soaring up in 
solitary grandeur into the n'gions of otci’nal silence, far beyond tlie wild 
luiuult tliat raged so fearfully at their base. 

Sucli was tlie extent of the city tliat it was several days before tlie fury of 
llie fire was sjiimt. Tower and temjile, hut, palace, and iiiill, went down 
before it. Furtunately, among the buildings tlial escaped were tlie magnifi¬ 
cent House of the Sun and the neighbouring (Jonvent of the Virgins. Their 
insulated position afforded the means, of wliich the Indians from motives of 
jiiety were willing to avail themselves, for their preservation.** Full one-half 
of tlie cajiital, so long the chosen seat of Western cl\iliz;ition, the pritle of the 
Incas, and the hriglit abode of their tutelar deity, was laid in ashes by the 
bands of liis own children. It w'as some consolation for them to reflect that 
it burned over the heads of its compieiors,—their tiojiliy and tladr tomb ! 

During the long period of the conllagiation the Spaiiiauls made no attempt 
to extinguish the flames. Sncli an attempt would have availed nothing. Yet 
they did not tamely svAimil to the assaults of tlu*. enemy, and they sallied 
forth froi i time to time to repel them. Rut the fallen timbeis and scattered 
rubbish of the houses tircscnted sc'iious impediments to the movements of 
horse; and wlieii tliese were partially cleanMl away by llie eflorts of tlic 
infantry and the Indian allies, tlie Peniviaiis jilanteil stakes and threw barri¬ 
cades across tlie path, which proved equally embarra.ssing.'-* To remove them 

to tlio Reasonable aid rendered by Si. JanioK, entre yo (on ei cstuva chto valle tafi heitnoso 

wLo wall hiBbiK kler, displa} in{< tiierioMce of an cdilieios y )Mibla/ioiU|ne untornutenia (jue 

yjH MiUiaryOidtT, and armed with liisflainiiJK uaio-^ade admiiaLion \cllo, norque uunque 

^word, r(Kle hia whitechar^fr Into Ihe thickot la (’indad en m noteiiiiuiiiuHdc 3 o 4000cava**, 

the enemy. 'Die patron Saint of Spain nn^ht teiuia <‘n toino qna'^l A vi^ta 19 o 20,ti0U; la 

always be relied on when his presence was ft>rtale/a qiie estava sobie Ja Cindad parescia 
needed : digiins I'lndice nodus desde puite iinu inui gian tortalczu de las do 

tJarcilussu, Ctnn. I'aite 'i, Ub. 2, P^^pafiu, agora la nta^oi pnitc de la Ciud.id 

rap, 24.—Father Vulvt.de, Ihsliop of Cuzco, e-ta tnda derivada y queTnadu; lafortaleza no 

who took so Hignal a pait in the sei/.urc of tiene c{UAsi nada euhusso; todoB los pueblua 

Atahnallpa, was absent front t)ie I'ountry at rle aldeiredor no tienesinu lafi paredeaquepor 

this period, but relumed the followlttg year. maiavilla at casa cubleita' La cosa quo inns 

In a letter Ut the eniperoi, lie eoiitrasts the eontenlamientu me dio (i) tsta Ciudad fue Ja 

Hourisltwig condition of (he capital when he Iglesia, (|Uo para eti Indi.ts es hartu bnena 

lelt it and that in which he now' found it, de- tosa, aiinque segnu lariquezaahaviduen esta 

HHdled, us well as Its beautiful suburi h, of its tierr.a pndiota set mas hemejanto al Templo 

ancient glories. ** It F had not known the Rite de mioii.” Carta del Obispo F Vicente do 

of the city,*'he pays,**! hlioulii not have re- Valveide ul Emperador, MS., 20 de Marzu, 

cognizetl it as the Bame." 'i he pas‘5uge is too ir>39. 

remarkable to 1)6 omitted. 'Hieoriginal lettei “ J*edro Plzairo, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 
exists in the archives of SlmancaB: ^'Certineo “Los ludios ganaron el Cusco casi todo desta 

u V. M quo si no me acordura del sltio desta manera que enganando la cnile itivan haci- 

Ciudad yo no la conosciera, d lo menos por los endo una pared pura que ios cavalloH til Ior 

cdiHclos'y i*uehlo8 deliu: porque quando el Kspafiotes no los pudleseu romper.** Conq i 

Gobernador Ti. Franzlsob Plzarro entrd aqut y Pub. del Piru, MS. 
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was a work of time and no little danger, as the pioncery were exi)0,‘5e(l to the 
whole brunt of the enemy^s archery, anil tlie aim of tlie Peruvian was sure, 
When at length the obstacles were cleared away and a free course was 
opened to the (avalry, they rushed with irresistible impetuosity on their foes, 
who, falling back in confusion, wore cut to pieces by the riders or pierced 
through with their lances. The slaughter on these occasions was great; but 
the Indians, nothing disheartened, usually returned with renewed courage to 
the attack, and, while fresh reinforcements met the Spaniards in front, others, 
lying in anibnsli among the ruins, thiew the troops into disorder by assailing 
them on the flanks, llie Peruvians were expert both with I)ow and sling; 
and these encounters, notwithstfiiuling the superiority of their arms, cost the 
Spaniards more lives than in llieir crippled condilum they could aHord to 
spare,—-a loss i>oorly compensati'd hy that of tenfold thcJumlher of tiic enemy. 
One weapon, poculmr to South Ameiican waifaie, was used with some eflcct 
by the Peruvians. This w'as the Awe,- a long rope with a noose at the en<l, 
which they adroitly threw over tlu* ridiu’, oi eiitanuled with it the lei*s of lii'* 
horse, so as to bring tliein ]n>ni to the ground. More Ilian one Siianiard fell 
into the hands of the enemy liy this e.\]ic(lient.'‘ 

'i’hiis harassed, sleepin * on llieir arms, willi their ijoi'-es jacketed by their 
side, readv for action at auvand c\eryhour, tlu^ S|)aniajds liad no icst by 
night or by day. To add to I heir troubles, llie foi tress which overlooked the 
city, and comjiletcly commanded the groat Miuare in which they were ipuir- 
tered, had been so ft ehly garuMMietl in their faKe 'cnse of secuiity that on the 
approach of the IVui\ians it had been abandoned without a blow in its 
defence. It was now i>ecupied by a -Injug body of the enemy, who from his 
elevated jiosition sent down sliowets missiles, fiom time to time, which 
added greatiy to the annoyance of tlie besieged. Rittorly did tlieir captain 
now repent the imjirovident sccuiitv wdiiili Iiad led liiiu to neglect a post so 
important. 

'riieir distresses were still further aggra^alod l»y the rumonis Avluch cou- 
tinually rcacliofl tlicir ears of the state of tlie country. The rising, it was 
said, was general througliout the land; the Njtaniards living on tludr insulated 
plantations had all been massacred; Fjima and Truxillo and tlio nrincijial 
cities wore besieged, and must soon fall into the enemy’s hands; tne Peru 
vians were in possession of the passes,liml all eoinmunications were cut oiF, so 
that no relief was to lie cxjiected from their countrymen on tl<e coast. Such 
weic the dismal stories (which, however o\aggerated, had too iniicli fonudaiion 
in fact) that now^ found tlieir w'ay into the city from the camp of the he.'ieger^. 
And, to give greater creiht to the rumouis, ciglit oi ten human heads were 
rolled into the phtziu ui whose blood-stained M''agcs the Si)aniaids re(’ogni7.cd 
with horror the lineaments of their comjtanions who tliey knew had lu'eii 
lUvelling in solitude on their estates I'' 

Overcome by these horrors, many w'cre for abandoning the jdace at once, as 
no longer tenable, and for opening a passage for themselves to tlie coast with 
their own good swords. There was a daring in the enterprise which had a 
ciiarm for the adventurous spirit of the Castilian, Retter, they said, to perish 
in a manly struggle for life tlian to die thus iguomiiiiously, pent up like foxes 
in their holes to he sufFocated hy the hunter l" 

Rut the Pizarros, Dc Royas, and some others of the principal cavaliers 
refused to acquiesce in a measure which, they said, must cover them with dis- 
* 

** Conq. I. rob. del Piru MS.—Ilerrora, ’ Herrera, lUfit. general, dee. ft, lib. fl, cai>. 

Hist gt-iprul, dre 5, lib H, cup 4. 4.—Conq I Pol) del Mini, MS. 
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honour,*'* Otizco had l)een the gieat prize for which they had contended ; it 
wEas the ancient j^eat of empire, and, though now in ashes, would again rise 
from its inins as glorious as before. All eyes would be turned on them, as its 
d^enders, and their failure, by giving confidence to the enemy, might decide 
the fate of their countrymen throughout the laud They were placed in that 

S ost as the post of honour, and better would it be to die there than to 
esert it 

There seemed, indeed, no alternative; for every avenue to escape was cut 
off by an enemy who had perfect knowledee of the country and possession of 
all its passes. But this state of things could not last long. The Indian could 
not, in tne long run, contend with the white man. The spirit of insurrection 
would die out of itself. ‘ 1'hc great army would melt away, unaccustem^ed as 
the natives were to the privations incident to a piotracted campaign. Rein* 
forcementa would be daily coming in from the colonies; and, if the Castilians 
would be but true to themselves for a season, they would be relieved by their 
own countrymen, who would never suffer them to die like outcasts among the 
mountains. 

The cheering words and couiageons bearing of the cavaliers went to the 
liearts of their followers ; for tlic soul of the Spaniard readily responded to the 
call of lionour, if not of humanity. All now agreed to stand by their leader 
to the last. But, if they would lemaiu longer in tlieir present position, it waj> 
absolutely necessary to dislodge the enemy from the fortress; and, before 
venturing on this dangerous Ncrvice, Ilernondo Pizarro resolved to strike such 
a blow as should intimidate the besiegois fiom further attempts to molest his 
present quarters. 

He communicated his plan of attack to his officers ; and, forming his little 
troop into three divisions, he placed them under command of his brother Gon- 
zalo, of Gabriel de Rojas, an officer in whom ho rei>osed great confidence, and 
of Herijan Ponce de Leon. The Indian pioneers were sent forward to clear 
away the rubbish, and the several divisjions moved simultaneously up the prin¬ 
cipal avenues towards the camp of the besiegers. Such stragglers m they met 
in their wav were easily cut lo pieces, and tlie tlireo bodies, bursting impetu¬ 
ously on the disordered lines of the Peruvians, took them completely by 
surprise. For some moments there was little resistance, and the slaughter 
was terrible. But the Indians gradually rallied, and, coming into something 
like order, returned to the fight with the courage of men who had long been 
familiar with danger. Tho,y fought hand to hand with their copper-beaded 
war-clubs and pole-axes, while a storm of darts, stones, and arrows rained on 
the well-defenaed bodies of the Christians, 

The barbarians showed more discipline than was to have been expected; 
for which, it is said, tliey were indebted to some Spanish prisoners, from 
several of whom the Inca, Laving generously spared their lives, took occasional 
lessons in the art of war. The Peruvians had also learned to manage with 
some degree of skill the weapons of their conmierors; and they were seen 
armed with bucklers, heImet^, and swords of European workmanship, and, 
even, in a few instances, mounted on the horses which they had taken from 
the white men.*' The young Inca, in particular, a^utred iu the European 

'* '‘Pues Hcinando Pizarro nunca estuvo Uert^ra aasurea ii4 Uiat the P^mvlana 

en eUo y lea re^ndia nue todoa avlamoa de even turned the are-arms their Conquerortt 
morir yoodeesmpafar el cusco. Juntavansc agalnet thini com|fenhig their prlsoBere to 
i eatas oonaultas Hernando Pizarro y eus put the muskets in order and ma&uTacture 
bermaaos»Gravlel de Rojas, Hemau Ponce de powder for them. Hlst« general, dec. S, llh. 
LfoD,elThesorerojUquelme.*' Pedio Pizarro, 6, cap. 9, d. 

Deecub. y Conq , » 
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rode a wArdior&o, wlacli he managed with conhiderable addroN^, and, 
with a long lance in his hand, led on his fmlowers to the attack. This readi- 
!tcsfi to adopt the swi)erior arms and tactics of the Conquerors intimates a 
liiffher civilization than tliat which l)elonged to the Aztec, who, in his long 
collision with the Spaniards, was never so rar divested of his terror of tho horse 
as to venture to mount him. 

But a few daj;s or weeks of training were not enough to give familiarity 
with weapons, still less with tactics, so unlike those to- which the Peruvians 
had been hitherto accustomed. The fight on the present occasion, though 
hotly contested, was not of long duration. After a ^laiit struggle, m which 
the natives threw themselves fearlessly on the horsemen, endeavouring to tear 
them from their saddles, •they were obKged to give way before the repeated 
shock of their charges. Many were tranipleil under foot, others cut down by 
the Spanish broadswords, while the arquebusiers, supporting the cavalry, kept 
up a running hre tbat'did terrible execution on the Hanks and rear of the 
fu^tives. At length, sated with slaughter, and trusting that the chastise¬ 
ment he had inflicted on the enemy would secure liiin from further annoyance 
for the present, the Castilian geneial drew l)ack bis forces to their quarters 
in the capital.’^ 

His next step was the recovery of the citadel. It was an enterprise of 
danger. The fortress, >yhich overlooked the noi thern section of the city, stood 
high on a rocky eminence, so steep as to be inaccessible on this qxuirter, where 
it was defended only by a single wall. Towards the open country it was more 
easy of approach ; but there it was protected by two semicircular walls, each 
about twchc hundred feet in length, iind of great thickness. They were built 
of massive stones, or rather rocks, put t -gether without cement^ so as to form 
a kind of rustic-work The level of the ground betw'een these hne^ of defence 
was raised up so as to enable the ganisoii to discharge their arrows at the 
assailants while their own persons were protected by the parapet. Within tho 
interior wall was the fortress, cojisisting of three strong towers, one of groat 
height which, with a smaller one, was noxv held by the enemy, under the com¬ 
mand of an Inca no)>le, a warrior of well-tried valour, prepared to defend it to 
the last extremity. 

The perilous enterprise waj; intrusted by Hernando J*izarro to his brother 
Juan, a cavalier in whose bosom burped the adventurous spirit of a knight- 
entuit of romance. As the fortress Avas to 1x5 approached through the moun¬ 
tain-passes, it became necessary to <livort the enemy’s attenciou to another 
quarter. A little while before sunset, Juan Pizarro left the city with a picked 
corps of horsemen, and took a direction opposite to that of tho fortress, that 
the besieging army might suppose the object was a foraging expedition. But, 
secretly countermarching in the niglit, he fortunately found tho passes unde¬ 
fended, and arrived before the outer Avail of the fortress without giving the 
alarm to the garrison. 

The entmnee Avas through a narrow opening in tho centre of the rampart; 
but this was now closed up with heaA^ stones, tliat seemed to form one solid 
Avork witli the rest of the masonry. It Ava.s an afl'air of time to dislodge th^e 
huge masses in sudi a manner as not to rouse the garrison. The Indian 
nations, who rarely attacked in the nigh^ were not sufliciently acquainted 
viiik' w art of war even to provide a^iiist surprise by posting sentinels. 
WW the was accomplished. Juan Pizarro and bis gallant troop rode 
through the^gateway and advanced towards the second parapet. 

w Fedro Pizarm Detcnb. y Conq«» MS.^ general, dec. S. Ub. 3, cap. a, 6. 

Conq. 1 Pob, del Flm. MS.-Henera, Hi«t. , ” Conq. I Fob, del Pini, Ma. 
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But their iiioveiiieiits had not been condticted so secretly as ti» osoai )0 notice, 
and they now found the interior court swarming with warriors, who, as the 
Spaniaids drew near, let oil'clouds of missiles that coini)elIcd them to come to 
a halt. .Juan Ih/ano, aware that no time was to be lost, ordered one-half of 
■‘his corps to dismount, and, i)utting liimself at their liead, nrepaicd to make a 
breach as Ix'fore in tlie fortifications. lie had been wounclod some days pre¬ 
viously ill the jau, so that, finding his helmet caused him pain, he rashly dis¬ 
pensed with it, and trusted for protection to his hiicklei.*'^® Loading on liis 
men, he encouraged them in the w^ork of ilemolition, in the face of such a storm 
of stones, Javelins, and arrows as mi'dit liave made the sLoute-t heart slirink 
fromcncounteiing it. ^J'hcgood mail of the Snaniards did not alwa} ^ nrotect 
them ; but otliers look the place (d sucli as fell, until a breach was uiatV, and 
the cavalry, paining in, rode down all who oppose<l them. 

The ])ara[»et Avas now abandoned, and the Indians, hurrying with disoiderly 
fliglit acio^s the (enclosure, took refuge on a kind of platform or terrace, coin- 
nianded by the principal tower. Here, lallying, they shot oft' fresh \ol!eys of 
missiles against the Sjianiards, while the garrison in the fortress hurled down 
fragments of ntek and timb'u* on lliidr lieads. Juan Pi/arro, still among the 
foremost, sprang forward on the teriace, cheering on his men by his voice and 
example; l)Ut at this moment Ik* was struck by a large sbuie on the bead, 
not then protected by Ins buckler, and was stretclicil on the ground. The* 
dauntless clu(*f still contimu'd to :mnnat(' ins followers by bis voice, till the 
terrace was carried and it" mi''eial>Ic defenders A\cie put to the sAvoid. lli^ 
suflerings w'cre Iben too nmeli for jinn, and he A\as lomoved to the town l)e!o\v, 
w'liore, notwitli'-tanding (*\(Ty e\(‘ition to save Jinn, lie survived the injury 
but a fortnight, and died in griMt agony.'-' To sav that bo was a Pi/ano i" 
enough to attest bis Haim Pt valoni’. Ibit it i^ Ins iirai.^e tiiat bis valour wa- 
tempered byc<Mirtesy. ills own nature appealed mild by contrast willi tlio 
haughty lem|)er of hi" biotheis, aiui Ids in.i ineis made him a fa\iturite of the 
army, lie liad served in the coii(iiic"t of IVni from the first, and no name 
on the roll of its c^)m|ueiors is le^s taiidslied liy the reproach of cruelty oi 
stands bigb(u* in all the attiibutt's of a true and \aliant knight.*" 

Though deeply siuisible to his brothers disaster, Hernando Pl/^alro saw 
that no time was to be lost in profiting by tin* advantages alieady gained. 
Cornmitting the diaigo of the tow’ii to tjon/alo, lie jmt himself at the Iiend of 
the assailants and laul vigorous siege to the forti esses. One surrendered after 
a short lesistauce. 'Fiie other and more formidable of the two still Iicld out 
under the lirave Inca noble wlio commanded it. He was a man of an athletiii 
frame, and might be seen striding along the battlements, armed with a Spanish 
buckler aiul cuiras", and in Ins liand wielding a formiilable mace, garnished 
Avith points or knoi‘s of copper. Witli tins terrible weapon lie struck down 
all Avlio nttomiited to foret' a ])assage into the fortress. Some of Ills own 
followers who proposed a surrender he is said to have slain with his own hand. 
Hernando luepaied to carry the place by escalade. Ladders Avere plantetl 
against the walls ; lint no sooner did a St»aiiiard gain the topmost round than 


Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Conq.. MS. 

21 t*Y ei*lanclo hatallando con paia 

ccliallos (Ic* all! Joan I’i^arro dcncuido dc*- 
Bcubrirsc la cal>eigi con l.i a<iarga y con laa 
inwchu<i podrados qnc tiravaii lu aurtoroii 
Vila on la caveya (pic le qurbraron Joh ca^c(>^ 
y df^rido >l quince dias murlo doBta henda y 
anei htndo e^tuvo forcejando con Ioh yudios 
y capafiolee basta que gano terrado y 
[fiinadc )*» .'ibaxaron al < azoo.'' P'dro I’oai lo, 


Dracub. y Conq., MS. 

“ lltTtt viilientc/* flay« Pedro Plzaiio, 
‘*y nniy anii oao, pontil hoiiibre, inagnaninio 
y atable.'' (Do^cab. y Conq , MS.) Zarate 
him with this brief paneR,yrlc 
** Fu(- Kian piTdlda en la Tlerra, porqne era 
Juan Pi 9 ario mul valientc, i experimeutado 
cu ka Guerraa do Ina Indios, i bien qulato, 1 
am’do de tudos.'* Conq. del Peru, Ub, 3y 
cjp. a. 
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he was lituled to tlie ffroiuul by the strong arm of the Indian warrior. Ilis 
activity was e<[ml to nis strength ; and he seemed to be at every point the 
moment that his presence was needed. 

The Spanish commander was filled with admiration at this display v-»f valour; 
hu' he could admire valour even in an enemy. lie gave orders tlmt the chief 
should not bo injured, but be taken .alivo, if possibh*.*'* 'J1iis was not easy. 
At length, mmierons ladders liaving been planted against the tower, the 
Spaniards scaled it on several quaitors at the sanu‘lime, and, leaping into 
tlie place, overpowered the few eomlMitants who still made a.show of resistance. 
Hnt the Inca chieftain was not to be taken ; and, finding furtlier resistance 
ineffectual, lie sprang to tlu* edge f>f the battlements, and, casting away Ins 
war-club, wrappeii Ins mantle around him and threw himMilf headlong from 
the summit.^* He died like an ancimit Roman. He had struck his last stroke 


f(U’ the freedom of his conntiy, and ho sconu'd to survive her dishonour. The 
Oaslilian coinmaiider left a small force in gainsun to secure his coii(|uest, and 
returned in tiumijih to Ins {jiuiners. 

Week lifter week roll(*d aw'ay, and no lelief came to tlie beleaguered Span¬ 
iards. Tliey bad long since begun to f(‘ol tlie appioaches of famine. Fortu¬ 
nately, they w'ore pnAidr.l with w.iter fiom the ^tieani'^ wiiich llowed through 
the city. Rut, though Uk v bad well liiishanded tiieir resources, their pro- 
v^ions were evhansled, amt they liad for some time deiiended on such scanty 
supplies of grain as they cmild gather from the mined magazines ami dwell¬ 
ings, mostly con aimed hy the hie, or from tlie pioduce of some successful 
foray.^' M’his latter le-.oiirce was attemh-d Avith no little difficulty ; hir every 
expedition led to a fierce encounter with the enemy, w'hich usnally cost the 
lives of seveial Sjtaniaids ami iiifiicted much hoa\icr injury on the Indian 
allies. Yet it was at least one good result of such loss that it left fewer to 
provide for. Jiut tlie who!(‘ nnmher of the liesii'ged was so small that any loss 
greatly increased the diflicnlties of defenee liy the remainder. 

As months jiassedaway without luinging an> tidings of their eounrrymen, 
their minds were liaunteil witli sldl gloomier apprelien^ions as to their fate. 
They aycII knew tliat the governor would make every eflbit to rescue tliem 
from tlieir dcMieratc ciuidilion. Tliat lie liau not succeeded in this made it 
probable that ins own .>ituatu»n was no hettei tliaii theii.s, or perhaps ho and 
liis followers had already fallen victuys to tiie fury of the insurgents. It was 
a dismal tliought that tliey alone were left m tlie land, far from all human 
Miecour, to perish miseralily liy the hands of the baibaiians among the 
mountains. 


Yet the actual state of things, though gloomy in the extreme, was not rpiitc 
so desperate as tlieir imaginations lia<l painted it. 'J'lie insurrecti<in, it is 
ti-uo, had lieen general thmughont the country, at least that portion of it 
occupicil by the Spaniards. It liad been so well concerted that it biokc out 
almost simultaneously, and tbeCommorors, who were living in ciireless security 
on their estates, had been massacred to the mimlier of se\eral Immlreds. An 
Indian force had sat down before Xan\a, and a considerable army had occupied 
tlie valley of lliinac and laid siege to Lima. Rut the country around tliat 
caj)ital was of an open, level character, very favourable to the action of cavalry. 


“V maudo bernaiido a los 

Kspafiolps que subl.in *iue no iunla'*(Mi d chii* 
yndio f«ino que no b> toinast'ii a vida, jujundo 
tie no matallpsi lo uvia tlvo." Twiro Cizarro, 
l)CRciib. y Coiiq , MS. 

“ Vlhto PHte orejoii que se lo aviuu 
gonodo y le avian toiuado per los 6 to-s 


partoR p| Inoitp, arrojamU) la.R aitnoa sc tapo 
la cavp^tt y p 1 rroj»lro con la nmiita y sc arrojo 
del ctibo ab:ij<» roan dc cien cstadoH, y aiuid se 
ln/.o pedA/,(m. A liprnando Piqatio Ic p<so 
nniclio pc»r no lonialle a vida,’* Ibid., MS. 

(Urcila^so, ('oni. Ueal, Parte 2 , lib. 2 , 
cap 24. 
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Pizarro no tH)oucr saw himself menaced by the hostile array than he sent such 
a force against tiie Peruvians as speedily put them to flight; and, following 
up his j^vantage, he inflicted on them such a severe chastisement that, 
although thcv still continued to hover in the distance and cut off his commu* 
nications witn the interior, they did not care to tnlst themselves on the other 
^eido of the Riinac. 

The accounts tliat the Spanish commander now received of tlie state of the 
countjy tilled him with the most serious alarm. He was particularly solicitous 
for the fate of the garrison at Cuzco, and he made repeated efforts to relieve 
that capital. Four'sevcral detachments, amounting to more than four hundred 
men in all, half of them cavalry, were sent by him at different time^ under 
some of his bravest officers. But none of them reached their place of destiua- 
tiou. The wilv natives permitted them to march into the interior of the 
country until tney were fairly entangled in the passes of the Cordilleras. They 
then enveloped them with greatly superior numbers, and, occupying the 
heights, showered down their fatal missiles on tlie hea^ of the Spaniards, or 
crushed them under the weight of fragments of rock which they rolled on them 
from the mountains. In some instances the whole detachment was cut off to 
a man. In others, a few stragglers only survived to return and tell the bloody 
tale to their countrymen at Lima.^* 

Pizarro was now filled with consternation. lie had the most dismal forebod¬ 
ings of the fate of the Spaniards dispersed throughout the country, and even 
doubted the possibility of maintaining his own foothold in it without assistance 
from abroad. He despatched a vessel to the neighbouring colonists at Truxillo, 
urging them to abandon the place, with all their effects, and to repair to him 
at Lima. The measure was, fortunately, not adopted. Many of his men 
were for availing themselves of the vessels which rocle at anchor in the port to 
make their cscHpe from the country at once and take refuge in Fanam&. 
Pizarro would not hearken to so dastiirdly a counsel, which involved the deser¬ 
tion of thf' brave men in the interior who still looked to him for protection. 
He cut off the hopes of these timid spirits by despatching all the vessels then 
in port on a very different mission, lie sent letters by them to the governors 
of Panami, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Mexico, representing the gloomy state 
of his affairs, and invoking their aid. His epistle to Alvarado, then cstaolished 
at Guatemala, has been preserved. He conjures him by every sentiment of 
honour and patriotism to come to his assistance, and this before it is too ]aU\ 
Without assistance, the Spaniards can no longer maintain their footing in 
Peru, and that gi*eat empire will be lost to the Castilian crown. He finally 
engages to share with him such coiupicsts as they may make with their united 
arms.*' Such concessions to the very man whose absence from the country, 
hut a few months l>cfore, Pizarro would have been willing to secure at almost 
any price, are sufficient evidence of the extremity of his distress. The succours 
thus earnestly solicited arrived in time, not to quell the Indian insurrection, 
but to aid him in a struggle quite as formidable with his own countrymen. 


Zaratf, Conq. del Peru, lib. 1, cap. 5.— 
Herrcrai Hint, general, dec. 5, hb. HfCap. 6.^ 
Uarcilaaso, Com. Heal, Parte 2, lib. 2, cap. 
2S.—Acrordins to tbe hHtorian of the Incan, 
(here fell In tnef^e expeditions four hundred 
jm<l seventy Snanlards. Clciade Loon codi- 
initOH the whole number of Chriitlans who 
jfcrlshr'ri In thifl fnsnnectfun at Keren hun¬ 
dred, many of them,"he adds, under circum- 
^(AQces of great cnielty. (Cronica, cap. Sz.) 
The estimate, considering the spread and 


spirit of the insurrection, does not seem 
extravogant. 

“B crea V. slno sodws socerridos se 
perderd ^ Cqbco, qnes h eosa mas ssfiaUda e 
de ro.is iuaportnniiia qne se pnede descubrir, e 
iuego nos pVrderdmt« todos; porouo somos 
pocoB 0 teneraoff poets tmas, 6 lot lodios 
estan ntrevidos.*^ Carta do Franci«^ Plsarro 
it D. Pedro de Alvarado, desde la Oiodad do 
los lieyea, 29 de Julio, 1636, MS. 
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It was now August. More than five months had elapsed since the com¬ 
mencement of the siege of Cuzco, yet the Peruvian legions still lay encamped 
aix)uud the ci^. The siege had been protracted much beyond what was usual 
in Indian warfare, and showed the resolution of the natives to exterminate the 
white men. But the Peruvians themselves had for some time been straitened 
by the want of provisions. It was no eiisy matter to feed so numerous a host; ■ 
and the obviotis resource of the magazines of grain, so providently preparc<l 
by the Incas, did them but little service, since their contents had b^n most 
prodigally used, and even dissipated, by the Spaniards, on their first occupa¬ 
tion of the country.*® The season for planting had now arrived, and the Inca 
well knew that if his foUowei's were to neglect it they would be visited by a 
scourge even more formidable than their invaders. Disbanding the greater 
part of his forces, therefore, he ordered them to withdraw to their homes, aiid^ 
after the labours of the field were over, to return and resume the blockade of 
the capital. The Dica reserved a considerable force to attend on his oivii 
person, with which he retired to Tambo, a strongly-lortified place south of the 
vaHey of Yucay, the favourite residence of his ancestors, lie also posted a 
large body as a corps of observation in the environs of Cuzco, to watch the 
movements of the enemy and to intercept supplies. 

The Spaniards behclu with joy the mighty host which had so long enconi- 
passefl the city now molting away* They were not slow in profiting by the 
circumstance, and Hernando Pizarro took advantage of the temporary absence 
to send out foraging-parties to scorn the country and bring liack supplies to 
his famisliing soldiers. In iliis lie was so successful that on one occasion no 
less than two thousand head of cattle~the Peruvian sheep -were swept away 
from the Indian plantations and brought safely to Cuzco.*® This placed the 
army above all apprehensions on the score of want for the present. 

Yet these forays were made with the point of the lance, and many a despe¬ 
rate contest ensued, in wiiich the best blood of the Spanish chivalry was 
shed. The contests, indeed, were not confined to large bodies of troops, but 
fekirniishes took place between smaller parties, which sometimes took the form 
of personal combats. Nor were the piivties so unequally matched as might 
have been supposed in these single rencontres; and the Peruvian warrior, 
with his sling, ni.s bow, and hivS lasso^ proved no contemptible antagonist for 
the mailed horseman, whom lie &ometinie.s even ventured to encounter, hand 
to hand, with his formiilable battle-a?:c. The ground around Cuzco became a 
battle-field, like the ve(^a of Granada, in which Cluistian and Pagan displayed 
the oharacteriatics of their peculiar warfare ; and many a deed of hemsm was 
performed, which Avanted only the song of the minstrel to shed around it a 
gloiy like that which rested on the last days of tlio Moslem of Spain.®® 

But Hernando Pizarro was not content to act wholly on the defensive; and 
lie meditated a bold stroke by Avhich at once to put an end to the ivar. This 
was tlie capture of the Inca Manco, AvJiom he liopcd to surprise in his quartern 
at Tambo. 

For tliis service he selected about eighty of liis best-mounted cavalry, with 

4 

Oudegardo, Iteh Prim, y Sec., MS. he sjiye, KUer a desperate rencontre. 

M M f(<tcoximoB hasta <1 ob mil caveaaa do rau$«ed tlie riglit banda of hie prisoners to Wo 

Kanado." Pedro Pizarro, Desoub. y Conq., Hlruck oif, and sent tlioni in this mutilated 

MS. ' condition back to their counirynicn. (be- 

Pcdi'o Pizarro recounts several of these bcuI>. y Couq., .MS.) Such &troc;tlca arc nut 

deeds of arms, in some of whicli hie own often noticed by tlie chroniclers; and we 

prowess U made quite apparent. One piece zuay bopo they were cxcwilunH toilie grneial 

•>f cruelty recorded by bmi Is lltUe to tiie policy of tbe Conquertu'e la this invasion, 

credit of his commander, Hernando Pirnriy, 
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a binall body of foot, and, making a large detour through the loss frequented 
niountain-dolilos, ho arrived before TamI to without alarm to the oneinv. lie 
found th(^ place iiK.ro strongly fortified than he had iuiugiiied. The palace, or 
rather forticss, 4)f the Incas stood on a lofty oniincJice, the steep sides of 
wdiich, on the (piartor wheie tlie Sjianianls approached, were cut into terraces, 
dehunled l>y strong walls of stone and sunburnt brick.^^ The place was im- 
pregnahie on tliis side. On the oj)posite it looked towards the Yiicay, and 
the ground ilescended l>y a giadiial declivity towards the plain tliroiigh wdiich 
roiled its deep hut iiairow emieut.^- This was tile ipiartcr on which to make 
the. assault, 

Ciossing the stream witliont much dilliculty, the Spanish Cominander ad¬ 
vanced up the sinootli glacis with as little noise as possible. The morning 
light had hardly bicflkm on tin* mountains; and Ih/arro, a.s ho drew near 
the outer defences, which, as in the foi’tri*ss of Cn/,co, consisted of a stone 
parapet of great stiength diawn loinul the enclosine, moved (piickly forward, 
conlideiit that the /:ar^^oIl still iniried in sieejt. lint thousands of eyes 
were upon jiim ; and as the Spaniards came within how-sliot, a multitude of 
dark forms suddenly losealiove the rampart, A\ln]o the Inca, wnth his lauce in 
hand, was seen on iiorsehack in the enclosuie, directing the operations of his 
troops.^* At the same moment the air was daikeiied willi innumcralde missiles, 
stones, javelins, and aiious, wiiicii fell like a huiricane on the troops, and the 
mountains rang to the wild wai-whooii of the enemy. The tSpaniards, taken 
by surprise, ami many of tlimii sorely wounded, were staggeuni; and, though 
tfiey quickly lallied, and maih* two attomjds to renews the assault, they iverc 
at lengtli «»bliged to fall ha* k, unable to endure the violence of tiic storm. To 
add to iheii confusion, tile lowei level ni their lear was dinxled by tlio w'aters, 
which the natives, by opening the sluices, had tliverted tioiii the bed of the 
river, so tlnit llunr ])ositiun was no longer tenable.^^ A council of war was 
then lielil, and it was di-cided to abandon the attack as (ksperato, and to 
retreat in as good ludei as jiossilile. 

The day liad been consumed in the^e inehectiial operation^ ; and Her¬ 
nando,* niid(*r C(»ver of tlu* friendly dai kness, sent forw-ard his infantry and 
baggage, taking command of the centre himself, and it listing the rear to his 
brotlier (kinzalo. The river washaitpil^ recro.ssed without aceident, although 
the Indians, now' (onhdent in tlieir strength, rushed out of tlH'ir detences and 
follow'ed ii|» the ictreating Spaniards, whom they annoyed witli repeated dis¬ 
charges of arrows. Moie than <nice they pres.^ed so closely on the fugitives 
that Gonzalo and his chivalry were ciunpelled to turn and make one of those 
desperate charges tliat ettectiially punislied their audacity and stayed the tide 
of pursuit. Vet liie vietoiious foe still huug on the lear of the discomfited 
cavaliers, till they iiad emerged from the mountain-jiasM's and come within 
sight of tlic blackened walls of the capital It was tlie last triumph of the 
lnca.“ 


' “7’aaibo tan fuital<'sri<lo quo ln*id cosa 
<lo KrniiAi poiquol usHiCDto doiidn Tainho pRta 
•'s iniiy fiierto, <le aiidt-nes imiy allow y do 
nniy jiruii c.iiitoriaH foitiilcs^do’*.'* I’odio 
l)<‘acub. y (.'otiq , MS. 

'• ‘*Kl rio ilo yucay grandp jm r 

nqiioll-i parte va imiy angoalo y hundo,” 
Jl.UI., MS. 

*■ “Curcida el Inga a caballo enirc su 
ton su luruja m la xnano." lUnrera, 
ilM. ^<*nf*rjk dec. 0, n> cap. 7. 


f »» “ Piles hcdioR do.s o tre.s flcoinelnulcntos 
a toriiar (‘ste pueblo tantaw vezes iius hizicrou 
bolvor danUo du luauos. Arihl esluvinios todo 
este dia ha^ta puostu de sol; loa iiidios siu 
cntendeilo m..s hecliavau v\ irio cn cl llano 
dondo cstavanioH, y aKuaidar mas pcresciera- 
mos aqul todos." Tedro l^izano, Jlescub, y 
Conq., MS. 

“ Pedro Pizarro, Desrub. y Couq., MS.*-- 
Herreia, Jlist. general, dec 0, lib. s, cap 7. 
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Anion^ t)ir fur 1 unt 

inUobled to tbc liberality of that illustrious 
.Spanish scholar the lamentod jNavutrote, the 
most remarkiihie. in connection ivlth this 
histfny, is the \%oik of Vedro Puuio; Hr'a^ 
nones dH DestithnmicHio }f Co}uiii\i,tii dc los 
Jiet/no8 del l*era. Hut a single iopy ot tins 
important document appears to have been 
|»re‘*erved, the existiiice of which was but 
little kiiuvK-n till it cmie into tlie hands ut 
Sanor do Niuaiiote ; thoUGchitdid not escape 
the iiid.-fatigai>li' lOsiMithes of Hciiera, as is 
ovideiit fiom tli.^ meiitiun oi sevei.il iiiinients, 
ftoine of them h.iving personal lelatiou to 
Todio l'i/.airo idmsi'lt, whuU the liiston.ui ot 
tbc fiidles could have dcilved through no 
other channel. 'I'hc niinusdipt has lately 
been given to the public us part of the in¬ 
estimable eolh'cUon ol hisloiuul d'KUiucnts 
iH»w m piocO'S ol i)ubiie.it>on At iMudud. 
under au'-pices wbicli, aao may tiust, uill 
insure Us siiCLess As the ])iinted woilc did 
not rcatli me till iny piesent l■'^ou^s 
iar advanced, I have pulened (• :«ly on liu 
iiiuim enpt <opy h»r the brief n.o.nndei oi 
my ’i.nruLive, is 1 had been coinpellisl p) do 
lortlie pTCMous poiHini ol it 

Notiiing, tiiHt i am avvaio of, is Ui.ovvn 
respecting (lo imi w hat N to ghMied 

from iiu'iilentil notice'.ot Imn"!'!! In his own 
history Jl** was Ijoui at loledo m Ksiiiina- 
dina, the liiiilinl piuviiue of adventim i •> to 
the Aew' Will Id, whence ll*o laimly ot I'l.in- 
< pi/aiio, lo vviiicli I’eil.o was allnsl, ,iIm) 
emigialeu. \\ lien that chief eame ovf i to 
iindettake ii»e coiifinest of rein, nlii i le- 
ceiving Ills comijiusiuii fiom the emperoi in 
K‘‘2‘a, Pediy Pl/aini. ih<‘ii only lilteeii .>eiiis 
>>t ago, accuiiipaiiied him in f]uaUtyot ]mgo. 

1 or thieo yeuis he lemaincd aitaclied to the 
iiousoliold ot ins coiumaiidei. and afteivvaids 
( oiitiniiod to toliovv Ills biinmn as a soldier oi 
lortune J!'‘ was pie^ent ut most ol llie 
luemorabie events ot ilie Oompiest, ainl seems , 
to have possessed in a great degiee the <nii. 
lideiire ol his leadiT, wIjo employed him on 
sn'iie diltUiill missions, m vvineli lie displn.vcd 
coolne‘‘S and galhiiUry. It i-» trm*, we must 
take the aiithoi’M ow*ii wor<l for all this. Hut 
lie tells his exploits with an an of Jioiiesty 
and without any extiaonliiiaiy olloit to net 
them olT in undue relief. He sjieaks ol hnii' 
self in the thtid person, and, ns Ins maim* 
script vv IS not iiuended solely tor jiusUnty, 
he would haidly have ventured on gieat mis¬ 
representation, whcie li.md could so easily 
have been exiioseil. 

After the Conquest, our anthoi still le- 
maincd attached to the fortunes oi his com- 
luandcr, and stood by him through all the 
troubles which ensued; and on the assassiu.i- 
tion of that chief he withdiew to Arequipa to 
enjoy In quiet the nparlmneiUo of lands and 
Indians which ha'll been b"blovved on idm as 
the recompense of Ins services, lie w\'is 
there on Die breaking out of the great rC'* 
belllon under Gon/.alo Ibxarro Hut hu wasi 
true to his allegiance, and cliose ratlier, us he 


tt'lLs us, to bo false lo his name and Ins 
lineage than to 1 iih lovally. (ioh/alb, m re* 
t.duUion, seized Ins estates, ami would have 
procei'drd to still turther extiomdieH against 
him, wlien JVsho ih/aiio had (alien into Ids 
hand> at Ijina, but tor the interpoKition id 
hn li. uti nant. Die tainous I'l'anclsio de Cui* 
ii.ijal, to whom the dironhler iind (nee the 
good foirune to lender an impoitant sirvice. 
'Dlls Oarh.ijal lefputed by S})>iihig ins lilc on 
two occasions,—Init on ihcstcoiii coolly le 
iiMikcd, *'No iniiii h.is a tight to a Inaee il 
lives; and if }oii tall into my liands a Dind 
time, Dod only e.ni giant you anotbei ” 
flHppil}, lh/.ariod:d nut find occasion to put 
thus inen.iCL to t^test. Alter tlie pacifica- 
lioii of the lonnl* lie .igain rciircd to Are- 
rpiqia; but, tiom tlie ({ucrnlous tone of his 
lemaiks, n would MS‘m lie wns not lully leni- 
hfatesi 111 tin* possessions he h.ul .saciificed by 
Jifs IojmI devotion to ibe goveininent. Tim 
last we luau* ol liim i» in l.'iTl, the date which 
he assigns as tiiut ot Die (ompletioii of ins 
il.sfol \. 

I'edio I’l/.arro’s narialive coveis i,ho whole 
gi.lin'd ol tile (’onqnt'st, Innn the date ot Ihe 
liisi eN))edi1ioii that fullnd out Iroiii Paiiiiiiia 
ti‘Die tn*nl)|es tli.it eiisiM'd <,u the depariun* 

• d J*/csi(h*!it Gasca The iirst part ol the 
woik was gatheieil trom tlic testimony of 
<*!!:ers, and, of «.nufse, eannot claim the diH- 

iioiion ol using to the highest class ot 
t vhle.ke Hut all that tollowsthe ictiiinof 
I'l.iiuiscD IhZiitio fiom ('aside, :ill. in shoit, 
whit h const Uu* Os the ioiujucst oi the conn tiy, 
m.iy be said to Ik* lepoited on Ins own ob¬ 
servation as e.o eye-wttm-ss and an actot. 
'fins gives ii> Ills inuKitivea value to which 
It could have no pictensnMis on the scoie ot 
its liteiary executiMii J’uairo was a soldlei, 
with as little rsIiKAtion, piubably, as usually 
tills to ihosi w hu hive Urn tiiuncd tioui 
youth in this lough school, the most unpro- 
pitiuus m tlie woild to both mental and 
inoial piogiess He had the good sense, 
inoreovei, md to uspij*^ to un extclleiici* 
wlmli he could not leadi 'I'here is no ain- 
bilion ot tine wilting m ins (liioiiule; tlieu* * 
are none ut those fttlectatiniis of orniunent 
wlmli only make moic glaring tlie heggaily 
(.ondiiion ol him who assumes them. His 
oliject wa!!( Hinqily to tell the ntorj of the 
t’onrpiest, aa he li.^d heeii it He wow Ki deal 
with J.iets, not with words, whiih he wisely 
N'lt to rhuse wlio lauie iiil«» the field after the 
labourers had quitio<l it, to gamer up whut 
(hey could at second hand. 

Pi/arro's Pitnatioii in.iy be thought to have 
necessarily exposed iiiiu to party intluenceH 
.and tliiiHgiven an undue bias to Ids narrative. 

It is not difficult, indeed, to doteruilue under 
whose banner he had enliHtoii. He wiltes 
like A paitcsAii, and yet like an honest one, 
who il no further warped from a correct 
Judgment of passing affairs than must 
iiece.ssunly come from preconceived opinions. 
There Is no management to work ac4Hiviction 
jn hib reader on tins side or the other, oliil 



monte^inof:. 



less afi^ obviou^^t pf^rvcintoii of fact. 1f^ 
evidently bcliPv^'H w liat he says, ami lids ii 
the great point to bo doFtlred. Wcoan mako 
allowance for tlie natural influences of his 
position. W'oTfi lie more impartial ilian thi^ 
the critic of the pnrsent day, by making 
nllowonce for a greater amonnt ol prejudice 
and partiality, might only be led into error. 

Ihzarro is not only independent, but occ.'i- 
alonally caustic in his condemnation of those 
under wlium be acted. XbU im parlicularly 
the case where their moaKuroH bear too un¬ 
favourably on bis own Interests, or those of 
the army. As to the unfortunate natives, he 
no more regaids their soiferlngH than the 
.lows of old dill those of the Philistines, 
whom they considered as delivered up to their 
.swords, and whose lands they I’cgarded as 
Uiclr Uwftil heritage. Vhere is no mercy 
Nliowri hy the hardOoiiquiTOt In his treatment 
of the Infidel, 

Pi/iiiro was the represc*nfati\e of iho age 
in which he U\ed ^ et it is loo much to east 
Huch obloquy on the age. He repieseultsi 
more truly the spirit of the fierce wariuas 
who overturned the dynasty of the Incus 
He was not merely a crusader, lighting to 
extend th^' empire of the Omss over the 
darkened heathen. Gold was his great olyect, 
- the osttmatc by which he Judged of the 
value of tiio Conquest, the recompense that 
he askiHl for a life of toil and danger It w as 
with these golden visions, far moie than with 
visions of glory, alhivo all, of celestial glory, 
that the Perjvian adventurer fed bis gross 
and worldly imagination. Pi/.arro did not 
rise above his caste. Neither did lie rise 
above it in a mental view, any more than in 
a moral. His history displays no great (letie- 
tratiim, or vigour'and comprehension of 
thought. It is the work of asoldiet, telling 
simply his tide of bloml. its value is that it 
is told by him wiio acted it. And this, to the 
modern compiler, renders It of higher w’orth 
than far abler productions at second hand. 
It is the rude ore, which, submitted to the 
regular process of purlflcallon and refinement, 
may receive the current stamp that fits it 
for general circulation. 

Another authority, to whom I have occa¬ 
sionally referred, and whose Writings Ktill 
alumber In manuscript. Is the Licentiate 
Hernando Montesinos. He Is In evei y respect 
the opposite of the military clironlcler who 
has Just come under our notice. He floitVished 
about acentury after the Conquest. Of course 
the value of his writings as an authority for 
historical facta must depend on his superior 
opportunitlea for consulting i^glnal docu¬ 
ments. For this his advantages were great. 
He \va.s twice sent In an ofllcial capacity to 
Peru, which required bim to visit tbedlffercnt 
parts of the country. Those two missions 
^jccupied fifteen yeaifl; so that, while bis 
position gave him access to tlio colonial 


archives and literary repositories, he w*as crl^ 
abled to verify his researches, to some extent, 
by actual ol«ervatlon of llie country. 

The result was his two historical w'orks, 
Mmorius antipuas hi«t<fria7e$ M Pam and 
his Anmlet, sometimes cito<l in these pages. 
The former Is taken up with tlie early history 
of the country,—very early. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, since it pcs back to the deluge. The 
first part of this ticatise is chiefly occupied 
^v’Ith an argument to show identity of 
!*eru with the golden Ophir of Solomon’s 
time! This liypotbesls, by no means original 
with the author, may give no unfair notion 
of the character of bis mind. In the progress 
of Ills work he follows down the line of Inca 
i'linios, whose exploits, and nam''s oven, by 
no moans coincide w 1th Garcilasso's catalogue, 
-a circninstanco, how’ovcr, fir from e’stabllsh. 
ing their inaccuracy. Miifc one will have 
little doubt that the writer merits this re¬ 
proach, after reading the absurd legends told 
in :i grave tone of reliance by Montcslno**, 
who shared largely In the credulity and the 
love of the marvcIloiiH w'blch belong to an 
earlier ami less enlightened age. 

These same traits arc visible in his Annals, 
which are devoted exclusively to the Con- 
qiicpt. Here, indeed, the author, after his 
i Inndy flight, has descended on Him ground, 
where gross violations of truth, or at least ot 
probability, are not to be expected. Hut 
any one who lias occiision to compare his 
narrative with that of contemporary writers 
will find frequent cause to distrust It. Yet 
Alontesinoa has one lucrlt. In his extensive 
reseai ches, lie became acquainted with original < 
instruments, which lie has occasionally trans¬ 
ferred to Ills own pages, and w'hich It would 
HOW' be difllcult to meet with elsewhere. 

HU writings have been commended by 
some of bis learned countrymen, as showing 
diligent research and iiifoiTOallon, My own 
experience would not assign them a high 
rank as liistorlcal vouchers. They seem to 
me entitled fo little praise, either for the 
accuracy of IJieir statements or the sagacity 
of their reflections. The spirit of cold in- 
<lifforencc which they manifest to the suffer¬ 
ings uf the natives Is an odious feature, 
for wlilcli there U less apology In a writer of 
tlic seventeenth century than in one of the 
primitive Conquerors, whose passions had 
1)een Inflamed by long protracted hostility. 
M. TernauX'(tompan8 has translated the 
Memoriai aniiguca with his usual elegance 
and precision, for his collection of, original 
documents reUti^ to the New World. He 
speaks in the Prcnce of doing the same kind 
office to the .a/ina/es at a fliture time. 1 am 
not aware that be has done this; and I cannot 
but think that the excellent translator may 
find a better subject for Ids labours in some 
of the rich collection of tlie Muhoa tuarai* 
scripts In his po^scs^lon. 
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« * 

Wini.K the events rccfn’ileil i . the yivorediHe (‘li;ii»ter were passing;, the Mar.shal 
A!inn,uro was on.^i^oil in his iiu'iuoraMi* oxpeilition to ('Iiili. lie had set out, 
as we have seen, with only pai t of his forces, leavuvij his lieutenant to follow 
Jiiin with the rehuundcr. l>niiinr the first ]>iirt of the way ho profited hy the 
ffieiit luilitiiry road oF tlie Incas, wdiicli stretched across tlie tahle-lanil far 
'towards the &onth. But as he drew near to tihili tlic Spanish connnaiider be¬ 
came entangled in the defiles of the tic .’ntains, whert* no vtistige of a road 
was to be discerned. L(‘re his progress was impeded liy all the obstacles which 
bch/ng to the Aviid scenery of tlie Cordilleras : deoji am’l ragged ravines, round 
wliosc sides a slemhrr slie(‘[)-j)ath wound np to a dizzy height over tfie. precipices 
IhjIow ; rivers rushing in fury down the slopes of the mountains and thtOAving 
themselves in stupendous cataracts into the jMwning abyss ; dark forests of 
pine that seemed to liave no cml, ami then again long*reaches of desolate 
tahle-Iaml, Avithont so nnich as a bush or slirnb toslieJter thesliivering traveller 
from tlie blast that .swept i!o\\n fiom Uic frozen siiminits of the sierra. 

Tile cold wa-s so intense that many lost the mails of their fing<ws, Iheir fingn'rs 
themselves, and sonietimo.s tlieir lin'ibs. <>ther.s uere Idinded hy the dazzling 
waste of snow, redocting the rays of a sun made intoleiahiy brilliant in tiie 
tlim atmosphere of these elevated regions. J lunger eaine, as usual, in tlio 
train of woes; for in those dismal solitudes no vegetation that woulil sufiicc 
foi the food of man Avas visihle, and no living thing, except only the gr<*at hird 
of the Andes hovering over their heads in c.xpcctation of his hampiet. Thi'i 
Avas too frequently ath)rd<Ml l»y the ntmiher of Avictched Indians who, nnahh*, 
from the scantiness of their chdhing, to encounter the seventy of t!ie climate, 
porislad hy the AAay Such Avas the ju'cssuro of hunger that tin; miserabh! 
.survivors fed on tlic tioad bodies of tlioir countrymen, and the Spaniards ff>rrcd 
a sinnlar sustenance from the carcasses of their horses, literally frozen to death 
in the niountaiU'pas.ses.' Such Avorc the terrihlo penalties ivliicli Nature iin- 
jio.sed on those avIio rashly intruded on these her solihiry and most savage 
liaunts. 


' Herrora, Hist> Konoml, tier 5, lib H', 
cup. 1 3,^ Oviedo, Hibt. de In« Ir.ili.tH, MS . 


1‘jutr 3, lib 0, t-.ip 1.—Ct'iin 1 del Tmu 
MS. 
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CIVIL WAR>S OF THE CONQUERORS. 


Yet their own do not seem to have touched tlie liearU of the 

Spaniards with any feeling of compassion fur the weaker natives. Their i atli 
was everywhere marked by burnt and desolated hamlet?, the inhabitants of 
which were compelled to do them service as beasts of burden. Tliey were 
chained together in gangs of ten or twelve, and no infirmity or feebleness of 
body excused the unfortunate captive from his full share of the commou toi', 
till lie .sometimes dropped dead, in his very chains, from mere exhaustion !- 
Alvarado's company are accused of having been more cruel tlian Fizarro's; 
and many of Almagro’s men, it may be remembered, were recruited from that 
source. The commander looked with displeasure, it is said, on these euorftii- 
tics, and did wliat he could to repiess.thcni. Yet he did not set a good example 
in his own conduct, if it be true that lie caused no less than thiri^ Indian 
cliiefs to be burnt alive for the massacre of three of his followers! * The heart 
sickens at the recital of-such atrocitie-s perpetrated on an unoffending people, 
or at least, guilty of no other crime than that of defending their own soil 
too ivell. 

There is something in the possession of superior strength most dangerous, 
in a moral view, to iis possessor. Riought in contact with semi-civilized man, 
the European, with his endowments and effective force so immeasurably 
superior, holds him as little higher than the brute, and as born eipially for his 
service. He feels that he has a natural right, as it were, to his obedience, and 
that this obedience is to be measured, not by the powers of the barbarian, but 
by the will of his contiueror. Resistance becomes a crime to be washed out 
only in the blood of the victim. I'lie talc of such atrocities is not confined to 
the Spaniard. Wherever the civilized man and the savage liave come in 
contact, in tlie East or in the West, the story lias lieen too often written 
in blooci. 


From the wild chaos of mountain-scenery the tSprxnmrd.s emerged on the 
green vale of Cocpiimlio, about tlie thirtieth degree of south latitude. Here 
they halted, to refresh themselves in its abundant plains, after their un¬ 
exampled sufferings and fatigues. Sloauwliile Almagro desj^atched an officer 
with a strong party in advance, to asceitain the character of the country 
towards the south. Not long after, he was cheereil by the arrival of the ro- 
inainder of his forces under his lieutenant Rodrigo.de Orgoilez. This was n 
remarkable person, intimately connected witli tlic subsecpicnt fortunes of 
Almagro. 

He was a native of Oropesa, ha<l }x?cn trained in tlie Italian wars, and held 
the rank of ensign in the army of tlie Constable of Ronrbon at the famous 
sack of Rome. It was a good scliool in wliicli to learn his iron trade and to 
steel the heart against any too ready sensibility to human suflFering. Orgonez 


'* Conq. i Pob. del MS.—The vritor* 

must have made one on this expedition, as ho 
speaks from personal observation. Tlic poor 
natives had at least one friend in UieO‘iii>>* 
tlan camp. si en ol TU'ul havia al^uii 
J<>panol quo era buon lancheatlor i cruel i 
niatava tiuicUus Indios teuiauie \>or buon 
ijo|aUro i en grand reputacion i el quo era 
incUnado il haccr bleu 1 d haccr buenos train* 
mientos li los naturales i los fai^recia no era 
tonido cii tan buona estima, he apunt^ido esto 
que vi con 7nU (fjos i en tpie por mis pecadffs 
nneiaw porque entiendan los qae esto leycren 
que Ah la mancra qne aqui dtgo 1 con mayorcs 
oru-*ldados harto ho liizo csta Jornada 1 dcseu* 
brimlento dc Chile.** 


1 para castigarlos por la muertd dJstos 
tros I«>pnr]olc*4 juutolos on un aposonto dondo 
cstava aposentado 1 mandd cava^nr la Jento 
de cavallo 1 la do apie quo guaidasen las 
pneit.as i todos estiivlosen aperclvldos i los 
pieudio i on conclusion hixo quemarniasde 
:io sofioros vivos aiados coda uno A su i^Io " 
(Conq. 1 Tob. del IMru, MS.) Qviotks wJki 
always shows the bard feeling of the colonist, 
excuses th^ ontlAoldpleaof'necessHji^ac 
ncccsario tsU and adds that after 

tills a Spaniard m^ht nttsA a messenger from 
one end of the country to tbe other, without 
fe.»r of Injury, de Us Indies^MS.^^rte 

3, lib. D, cap. 4. ' 
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was ail excellent soldier,—true to his coiDUiarider, prompt, fearless, and un- 
lliachiug in the execution of his orders. His services attracted the notice of 
the crown, and sliortly after this period he was raised to the rank of Mai'shal 
pf New Toledo. Yet it may be doubted whether his character did not oualify 
him for an executive and subordinate station, rather than for one of iiigher 
responsibility. 

Alinaj^ax) receivwl also the royal wariant oonferring on him his new powers 
and territorial jurisdiction. The instrument had been detained by the PizaiTos 
to the very last moment. His troops, long since disgusted witli their toilsome 
rfiul unprofitable nuxrch, xvere now clamorous to return, Cuzco, they said, 
undoubtedly fell within the limits of his government, and it was better to take 
possession of its comfortable quarters than to wander like outcasts in this 
dreary wilderness. They reminded their commander that thus only could he 
provide for the interests of his sou Diego. Tliis way an illegitimate son of 
Almagi’o, on whom his father doted with extravagant fondness, Justified more 
than usual by the promising character of the youth. 

After an absence of about two months, the officer sent on the exploring 
expedition retin*necl, bringing unpromising accounts of the southern reopens of 
Chili. The only laud of jwomise for the Castilian was one that teemed with 
gokl^ He had penetrated to the distance of a hundred leagues, to the limits, 

f u’obably, of the conquests of the Incas on the river Maule,* The Spaniards 
uul fortunately stopped shoit of the land of Arauco, where the blooti of their 
countrymen was soon after to ]»e poured out like water, and which still main¬ 
tains a proud indopendence amidst the geneial Inimiliation of tlio Indian races 
around it. 

Almagra now yielded, with little reluctance, to the renew'cd importunities of 
the fiokliers, mil tinned his face tow; ds the north. It is unnecessary to 
follow his march in detail. Disheartened by tlio difficulties of the inonntain- 
passagC) he took the road along the coast^ winch led him across the great 
desert of Atacama. In crossing tins dreary waste, which stretches for nearly 
a hundred league>s to the northern borders'of Cluli, with hardly a green spot 
in its expanse to relieve the fainting traveller, Alinagro and his men expe¬ 
rienced as great sufferings, though not of the same kind, as those which they 
had encountered in the passes of the Cordilleras. Indeed, the captain woulcl 
not easily bo found at this day who would venture to lead his army across this 
dreary region. But the Spaniard of the sixteenth century had a strength of 
limb and a buoyancy of spirit w hich raised liim to a contempt of obstacles 
almost justifying the boast of tlic historian that “he contended nulifterently at 
the same time wuth man, with the eleiiionts, aMH witli famine 
After traversing the terrible desert, Almagro reached the ancient town 
of Areiniip^ about sixty leagues from Cuzco. Here lie learned with astonish¬ 
ment tue insurrection of the Peruvians, and, further, that the young Inca 
Mauco still lay with a formidable force at no great distance from the capital. 
He had once been on friendly terms with the Peruvian prince, and he now 
resolved, before proceeding farther, to send an emliassy to his camp and 
an,xinge an interview with nim in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. 

Almagro’s emissaries were well received by the Inca, who alleged his grounds 

* It Is th^ languttgc of a Spaniard: I como &.) One nofc expect to meet with very 
no Ic parccio hleu la Uerra por uo ser arcurato *notions of goDgr.aphy lu tho rude 

Uo-oro.’* Conq. i Vob. del PIrUv MS. sGldicvs of America. 

According t(^Oviedo, a hundred and Wfty ** Peleaudo cn un tiempo con los Kneml 

leagues, and very near, os they told him, to gos, con los Klcmcntos, i con la Kacnhre." 

the ciK^tho world: cena del Jin del mundo, * Uerr^ra, Ulbt. general, doc. 5, Ub. 10, cap. 2. 
(Hist, wlaslndiasy MS., Parte 3, lib. 9. rap. 
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of coniijlaiiit a^ainsL the JMzjinos, uiid nauiod the vale of Yucay as the place 
Avherc lie would confer with the nmrshal. ^J'hc Hpanish coujinaiulcr accordingly 
resumed liis niarcli, and, taking one-half of his force, whose wliole number fell 
somewhat short of five hundrcfl men, he l epaired in person to tiic place of 
rendezvous; while the remainder of his army established their (quarters at 
lircos, about six leagues from the capital." 

Tlie iSpaiiiards in Cuzco, startled by the apiicarance of tliis fresh body of 
troops in tlieir ncigldiourliood, doulited, wlien tliey learned the quarter wlience 
they came, wliether it betided them good or evil. Jlcrnnndo Piziirro marched 
out of tlic eity with a small force, and, drawing near to Uims, heard with no 
little uneasiness of Almagros puiqjose to insist on his pretensions to Cuzco. 
Though much inferior in strength t*) liis rival, ho determined to resist him. 

Meanw'Iiile, tlic PiTUvians, who liad witnessed tin? conference between the 
' soldiers of the opposite camps, suspected some secret iindcrstanding hetw’ecn 
the parties, wliicli would compiomise the safety of the Inca. They communi* 
eated their distrust to Alanco, and the latter, adopting the same sentiments, 
or perhajjs from the first meditating a suvpris<' of the Spaniards, suddenly fell 
njioii the latter in the valley of Yucay with a body of fifteen thousand mou. 
But tlie veterans (»f Chili w'eic too faiiiiliar with Indian tactics to be taken hy 
surprise ; and, though a sliarp engagena nt ensued, which lasted more than an 
hour, in whicli Orgohez had a hoise killed umler him, the natives were finally 
driven Tiack Avith great slauglitcr, and the Inca was so far crippled by the blow 
that liC was not l\)<o\y for the prcNcnt to give further molestation.* 

Almagro, iioav joining tlie division left at UI'cos, saw no further impediment 
to his operations (mi Cuzco, lie sent at once an enihassy to the mnnicipality 
of tl\e place, requiring tlu* iTd'gnition of him as iis lawful governor, and pre¬ 
senting at the same time a co|'\ of his eiedentuils front the crown. But the 
<|ucstion of jurisdiction uas noi one easy to ho settled, depending as it did on 
a knowledge of the ti ue jiarallels of latitude, lud very likely to he posst*ssed by 
the rude followers of Pizaiio. The loyal giant lead placed under his Juiisdie- 
tion all the country extending tw'o Imndred and seventy leagues south of the 
river (tf Santiago, situated one degree and twentv minutes noith of the eqna 
tor. Two hundred ami seventy leagues on the luei idian, by our iiieasurenient, 
Avould fall more tlian a degree slioi t of Cuzco, and, indeed, would barely include 
the city of Lima itself. But the S])anis1fi leagues, of only seventeen and a half 
to a degree,W'onld lemove the southern boiindarv to lu'arly half a degree 
beyond the eaintal of the Incas, which would thus /all witliin the jurisdiction 
of Pizarro.'" Yet the division-luie lan so close to tlio dis])nted ground that the 
true result iniglit roasonalily be doui)t(‘d, A\]iero no careful scientitie observa¬ 
tions had been made obtain it; and ea(b paity Avas prompt to assert, as 
always Jiaiijtens in . uch cases, that its oaau claim Avas clear and uuques- 
t onable." 


JVdro JM/nrro, DchcnK y Conq,, Ms.— 
(’otiq I I’ob. <iel I’lni, MS. —()viiMl«>, lliM. Ue 
las ItiUia**. MS , Parto 3, lib. 0, cap. 7. 

" Zarato, Tonq. d<l IVrn, lib. 3, cap. 4.— 
i I'ob. Uol Piru, MS., Parle 3, lib. s, 
cap. *21. 

’ “ CoulanUo dicz i sioto Icf^uo®! jneUia por 
I'raUu." Jferrera, lilnt. gencial, dec. (>, Lib.3, 
cap. C), 

'® Tlip govmimont Jiad oiiUoavonicU early 
to provide? against any dinputc in regard to the 
lluiUs ol Iho ifKjHMivc jiiibdu'Lions 1 bo 
langiugc ot the uugnial jaunts on ui U> 


fioms inihnmlcrstandiiig; and, ns early as 
153*', I'lay .foiniiB de Hoilan^jn, Bisliop of 
'I'leira I'limc, had been .sent to Lima with fuli 
jK»\N ers ;o determine the qnostion of boundary, 
by iUb'g tlio latitude of tbc river of Santiago 
nn<l measuring two hundred and sevciiiy 
IcugncH south on the nioiidian. But Pi/arro, 
having ongugCu Alnmgro In his CliUi e\pedn 
lion, did not care to revive tho quohtion, and 
the bishop returned, ra wfecta, to Ids diocese, 
with strong feelings of dispiiPl towards the 
go>einor ibid , dec. o, hb.cap. 1. 

'' '‘All «ny," s.sys Oviedo, In a l‘ttei loiLo 
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Tims suinnjonocl I»y Alina^TO, the authorities of Cuzco, unwilling to give 
uinlirage to either of the contending cliicfs, decided tliat they must Avait until 
they could take counsel—Avliich they promised to *Io at once—with certain 
nilots better instructed than themselves in the position of the Santiago. 
MeanAvhile, a truce was nvrauged l)etAveen the parties, both solemnly en¬ 
gaging to abstain from hostile measures and to remain (piiet in their present 
quarters. 

The weather now set in eold and rainy. Almagro’s soldiers, greatly discon¬ 
tented with their position, Hooded as it was by tlie Avaters, Avere quick to dis¬ 
cover that Hornaudo Pizarro was busily employed in strengtlicning himself in 
the city, contrary to agreement. They also learned A\itli ilismav that a large 
body of men, sent by the governor from Lima, under communu of Alonso ue 
Alvarado, Avas on the march to lelieve Cuzco. They exelniiueil that they Avere 
betrayed, and that the truce had been only an artiliee to secure their imictivity. 
until the arrival of the expected succours. Jn this state of excitement, it Ava’s 
not very diHiciilt to jiersiiade tlieir eommaiider—too ready to surrender his 
own judgment to the rash advisers around liim—to violate llie treaty and take 
possession of the capital. 

Cnder cover of a dark and stormy night (April 8th, lo:]7), he entered the 
place Avithout opposition, made iinnself master of the primij*al cimreh, estiib- 
lished strong parties of t.ivalry at the head of the gieat avenues to prevent 
siu prise, and di'tached Oigca'iez Avith a body of iiifjmtiy tti force tht* ((welling 
of Hernando Pizario. Tliat captain A^a^. lodged Avitli liis bnitluw Conzaloin 
one of tlic large hulls built l)y tlic Inr.is for jaibliu diversions, with immense, 
dfjors of entianee that o|»oikm 1 on tla^ pfuziU It was gnnis(uu‘d by about 
tAveuty soldiers, Avho, as the gates were imrst (tjien, stood stoutly to the <lefeuce 
of their leiuler. A smait struggle (.M.>ued, in wliirh some lives wtwe lost, till 
at length Orgouez, provoked l)y tlu' (»b^tinato res'stance, set lire to the com- 
bustilde roof of llie building. It Avas speedily in Hames, and the burning 
rafters falling on the lie.ads of the inmates, they forced their leliictant leader 
to an unconditional surumder. Scarcely had the Spaniards left the building, 
when the Avliole roof fell in A\ith a tremendous crasli.*^ 

Almagro Aias now mastei- of Cuzco. He ordered the Pizairos, Avitb fifteen 
or lAventy of the principal cavaliers, to he secured and jilaced in confinement. 
Except so far as u'(|uired for secuiinS Ins autliouty, li(' does not seem to have 
lieen guilty of acts of violence to the inliabitauts,** and he installed one of 
PizaiTo’s most able officers, Gabriel do llojas, in tlu; government of tin; city. 
The municipality, Avhose eyes Avere noAv open to the validity of Almagio’s pie- 
tensions, made no fnrtlier scnqile to recognize'liis title to Cuzco. 

TIio inarshaPs tir.st sti'p Avas to send a nics.sage to Alonso de Alvarado's 
camp, advising that olficer of liis (jccupation of tin* citv, and reipiiiing Ids 
obedience to.him, as its legitimate master. Alvaiado wa-^ lying, Avith a body 
of live hundred men, liorse and foot, at Xaiixa, about thirtecai leagues from 
the capital. He had been detached seAXUul months previously for the relief of 


cinpcrni, “ tliatCnzro falls >^ltll^n tlio ten It«»ry 
of .Alrnagro.” OvIhIo was, piabably, tlu* 
Uebt-iiiforiiMHl man in tli«* colonies. Yet this 
M'aa an error, CarUi clos^le Sto. Domingo, 
MS , 25 dG Oct,, J5n9. 

According to ZaratP, Ahn.igro, on enter¬ 
ing the capital, found no npix-aiance of the 
designs linputpckto Hernando, and exclainiod 
that “he had been iloceived.” (Conq. del 
Peru, lib. 3, cap. 4.) 11c was probably ea-^y 
of faith in the iii.attcr. 


” Cart.i dc K‘'pinaU,To«orcrode N.Tolwlo, 
35 do .Jnmo, i.'i.ni.—(^»nq. i I’oh. del Pirn, 
MS.—Pedro ri7arn», Dt-viib. y (’onq,, MS — 
O\iedo, Ilibt. Ue lari Jiullas, MS., Purie 3, llh. 
H, caj). 21. 

' ‘ So It would appear from the general tes. 
tiniouy; yet l»edro Pizarro, one of the opposite 
lactioii, and ain<»ng those impriaoncd by Al¬ 
magro, complains that that chief plundered 
them of their horses aiu! othei property. 
iVscuh, y Ponq , MS. 
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.Cuzco, but had, niost unaccountably, and, as it proved, most unfortunately for 
the Peruvuan capital, remained at Xauxa, with the alleged motive of protect¬ 
ing that settlement and the surrounding country against the insurgents,’^ lie 
now showed himself loval to his commander; and when Almagro’s an^bassa- 
dors reached his camp nc put them in irons, and sent advice of what had been 
done to the governor at Luna. 

Alniagro, offended by the detention of his emissaries, prepared at once to 
inarch against Alonso de Alvarado and take more effectual measures to bring 
him to submission. His lieutenant, Orgofiez, strongly urged him before his 
departure to strike off the heads of the Pizarros, aileshig “that, while they 
lived, his commanders life would never be safe,” and concluding \vith the 
Spanish proverb, “Head men never bite.” *** But the marslial, though he 
detesteil ilernaiido in his heart, shrank from so violent a measure; mkI, in- 
^dependently oi other considerations, he had still an attachment for his old asso 
ciate, Fmucisco Pizarro, and Avas unwilling to sever the ties between them for 
ever. Contenting himself, tlieiefore, Avith placing his prisoners under strong 
guard in one of the stone buildings belonging to the House of the Sun, he put 
liirnself at the head of his forces, and left the capital in quest of Alvarado. 

That officer had uoav taken up a iwsition on the farther side of the Rio de 
Abancav, Avhere he Jay, Avitli the bulk of his little army, in front of a bridge, 
by which its rapid Avaters are traversed, Avhile a strong detachment occupied 
a spot commandinjj a ford loAver down the river. But in this detachment Avas 
a cavalier of much coiisiderati(ni in the anny, l^edro do Lerma, who, from 
some pi*(ue against his coimnamlor, had entered into treasonable correspond¬ 
ence Avith the opposite thirty. By his advice, Alniagro, on reaching the border 
of the river, established himself against the bridge in face of Alvarado, as if 
prepared to force a passiige, thus concentrating his adversary's attention on 
that i)oint. Bat Avhon darkness had set in he detiiched a large bo<iy under 
Orgouez to pass the ford and operate in concert with Lerhia. Orgofiez 
executed this commissiou with his usual promptness. The ford was crossed, 
though tlie cunent ran so swiftly that several of his men Avere sAvept aAvay by 
it and perisheil in the Avaters. Their leader received a severe wound himself 
in the mouth, as he Avas gaining the opposite bank, but, nothing da>untc(h he ^ 
cheered on his men and fell Avith fiuy on the enemy. He aa'os speedily joined 
by Lerma and such of the soldiers as hc^had gained over, and, unable to dis¬ 
tinguish friend from foe, the enemy's confusion Avas complete. 

Meanwhile, Alvarado, roused by the noise of the attack on this quarter, 
hastened to the support of his officer, when Almagro, soi^ng the occasion, 
pushed across the bridge, dispersed the small bodv left to defend it, and, 
falling on Alvarado's rear, tliat general saw liirnself hemmed in on all sides. 
The struggle did not last long ; and the unfortunate chieh Aincertain on whom 
he could rely, surrendered with all his force,—those only excepted who bad 
already deserted to the enemy. Such Avas the battle oi Abahcay, as it was 
called, from the river on Avhose l>anks it Avas fought, on the twelfth of July, 
15.S7. Never Avas a victory more complete or achieved Avith less cost of life ; 
and Aliuag^ro marched hack, Avith an array of piisoners scai'cely inferior to his 
own army in number, in tiiuuiph to Cuzco. 

Pl74irro's secretary Ploado had AD cncomi- ros; and we nia^ presiine there was some 

e,nda In ttiat tielghhourJiood, Alvarado, explanation of blrcon^uci, of which we ar^* 

who w'AS under pefsonal obllffalloiis to Kim, not po^isested. , < « 

remained there, Uis said, at his Instillation. **£l muerto no llHd., dec. 6, 

(ifciTcra, Hist, general, dec. 5, lib. h, cap. 7.) lib. 2. cap. $. 

Alvarado was a good ofliicer, and hugely *' Carto de Francisco Pizarro al Obispo de 
trusted, l)oth before and after, by the Pir^r- Tierra Fhrme, MS., 28 de Agosto, 1539,— 
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While the events rolated in tlic preceding pages wore passing, Fmneisco 
Pizarro had remained at Lima, anxiously awafting the arrival of the reinforce¬ 
ments which he had re(iuestwl, to enable him to inarch to the relief of the 
beleaguered capital of the Incas, llis appeal had not* been* unnaswered. 
Among the rest was a corps of two hundred and fifty men, led by the Licen¬ 
tiate Ua^par do Espinosii, one of the three original associates, it may be 
remembered, who engaged in the conquest of Peru. He had now left his own 
residence at Panama, and came in person, for the first time, it would seem, 
to revive the (Irooping fortunes of his corifcdemtes. Pizarro received also a 
vessel laden with previsions, military stores, and other necessary supplies, be¬ 
sides a rich wardrobe for himself, from Cortes, the Con<pieror oi Mexico, who 
generously stretched forth his hand to aid Ins kinsman in the hour of need.** 

With a force amounting to four hundred and fifty men, half of them cavalry, 
the governor quitted Lima and began his march on the Inca capital. He had 
not advanced far,when he received tidings of the return of Almagro, the 
seizure of Cuzco, and the imprisonment of his brothers ; and before he had 
time to recover from this astounding intelligence he learned the total defeat 
and capture of Alvarado. Filled mth consternation at these rapid successes 
of his rival, he now returned in all liaste to Lima, which he put in the best 
posttye of defence, to secure it against the hostile movements not unlikely, as 
he thought, to be directed against that capital itself. Meanwhile, far from 
indulging in impotent sallies of resentment, or in complaints of his ancient 
commde, he only lamented that Almagro should have resorted to these violent 
measures for the settienuuit of their dispute, and this less --if we may take hJs 
Avord for it -from personal considerations than from the prejudice it might do 
to the interests of the crown.^” 

But, while busily occupied with Availike preparations, he did not omit to 
try the effect of negotiation. He sent an embassy to Cuzco, consisting of 
seveml persons in wdiose discretion he placed the greatest confidence, with 
Espinosa at their head, as the party most interested in an amicable arrange¬ 
ment; 

The licentiate, on his arrival, did not find Almagro in as favourable a mood 
*for an accommodation as he could have wished. Elated by his recent suc¬ 
cesses, he now aspired not only to the,possession of Cuzco, but of Lima itself, 
as falling Avithin the limits of his jurisdiction. It was in vain that Espinosa 
urged the propriety, by every argument which pnulenco cculd suggest, of 
moderating his demands, llis claims upon Cuzco, at least, were not to bo 
shaken, and he declared himself ready to peril his life in maintaining tliern. 
The licentiate coolly replied by quoting'the pithy Castilian proverl>, El vencido 
vencido^ y el vencidorperdido: ‘‘The vanquished vaiiquis}icd,andthe victor 
undone.^ 

What inflirence the temperate arguments of the licentiate might eventually 
have had on the heated imagination of the soldier is doubtful; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for the negotiation, it w^as abruptly terminated by the death of 
Espinosa himself, Avhich took place most unexpectedly, though, strange to say, 
in those times, Avithout the imputation of poison.** He was a ^at loss to 
the parties in the existing fermentation of their minds; for lie hm the weight 

Pedro Plitfrro, Descub. yCbtig., MS.— Oviedo, liUrtas.'* Gomara, HUt. do laa lnd.,cap. 13B. 
Hint, de las Indlos, MS., uW supra.—CWi. l ** Herrer«i, Hist, general, dec. 6, lib,* 2, 

]*ob. del rirn, MS.—Carta de Esplnall, MS. cap. 7. 

** <« PemandoXlortes emblb con Rodrigo do Carta de Pizarro al Obispo de Tierra 

Grijalva cn vn proprlo Navlo auto, deedo la Flrme, MS.<—Hcn^ra, Hist, general., dec. 6, 
Nueva Esp^nui, niuciuu Armas, Tiros, •faeces, lib. 2, cap. 23.—Carta de Keptnall, MS. 

Adere 908 , Vestuloa de >Sedu, 1 vtia Koi^a de 




of character whicl) helon^^s to wise anil inodeiatc coiuisels, anti a deeper 
interest than any otlicr man in reconmionding theni. 

Q^lie name of Espinosa is inenioiable in liistory from liis early connection 
ivith the expedition to Porn, wliich, luit for the seasonable tliough secret 
application of his funds, could not then have been compassed. He had long 
Ijoon a resident in the Spanish colonies of Ticrra Finne and Panama, where 
lie had served in various capacities, soinetimcs as a legal functionary presiding 
in the courts of justice,** and not unfrequently as an ellicient leader in the 
early expcilitions of con<|uest and discovery. In tiiese manifold vocations he 
acijuireil a higli reputation for piohity, intelligence, and couiago. and lus 
death at the present crisis was undoubtedly the most unfortunate event that 
could have hcfallen the country. 

All attempt at iu»gotiaiion was now abandoned ; and Almagro announced 
Ids purnoso to descend to the sea-coast, wluire he could plant a colony and 
estahhsli a port for liiinself. This uould secure him the means, so essential, 
of communkatioji with the mother-countiy, and here he would resume nego¬ 
tiations for the settlement of Ids disjnite with Piwirro. Ileforo (putting 
Cuzco, he sent Orgonez with a strong toice against the Jnca, not caring lo 
leave the capital exposed in liis aliseiiee to further annoyance from that 
(piarter, « 

Hut the Inca, discoiiragetl iiy his late discomfiture, and unable, perhaps, to 
rally m sufticient stiengtli for u'sistaiice, abandoned Ids stronghold at Tamlio 
and retreated across the mountains. He was hotly nuisued by Orgofiez over 
Id’ll and valley, till, deserted }ty his follo^^el■8, and with only one of Ins wives to 
hear 1dm company, tlie loval fugitive took shelttn* in the renuttc faintnesses of 
the Andes.*** 


Hetore leaving tlie ca])it:d, Orgonez again urgisl Ids commander to strike off 
the lieads of the Pi/iinos and tlien maieh at once upon J>ima. Hy this decisive 
step he would bring tlic uar to an and forever seeuie himself from the 
insidious machinations of liis enemies. Hut in the mean time a new friend 


had risen np to the cajitive biothers. This uas Diego de Alvarado, brother of 
that Pedro who, as mentioned in a jirecediiig chapter, had conducted tho^ 
unfortunate expedition to Quito. After ids brother’s ileparturc, Diego had 
attached himself to the fortunes of Alinagio, Jiad accompanied him to Chili, 
and, as he was a cavalier of birth, and jxissessed of some truly noble (pialities, 
he had gained deserved aseciidenc}; over his commander. Alvarado Jiad fre- 
(picntly visited Hernando I’izarro in his confinement, where, to hegidlo the 
tediousness of captivity, lie amused himself with gaming,—tlie piwssion of the 
8i)iudard. They played di'op, and Alvarado lost tlie enormous sum of eiglity 
thousand golden casti'lJanos, lie was promjjt in jtaying the debt, but Her- 
nando Pizarro peiemptorily declined to receive the money. By this politic 
gcneiosityhe securwl an iinportant advocate in tlie council of Ahnagiu It 
stood liiin now in gooil stead. Alvarado represented to tlie marshal that such 
a measure as that urged hy Orgofiez would not only outrage the feelings of 
his follower-s, hut would ruin Ins fortunes hy the indignation it must excite at 
court. When Almagio acquiesced in these views, as in truth most grateful to 
Iiis own nature, Orgonoe, chagrined at his detcrniirfation, declared that the 
day would come when he would repent this mistaken lenity. “ A Pizarro,” he 
said, “was never known to forget an injury; and that which they had 


)Ic Incurred fmmo odium as piesldin^ 
officer lu the lilal anti condciiinatit)ii of the 
uiilorlnnato V'&sco Nufioz do Balboa But it 
must be Ailoucd that he made great oftoitH to 
rcdjst thetyiannlcal proc'oedlnpstif IVdiatlaH, 


anti he earnestly recomnionded iho prisoner 
to morcy. Soe lleirern, Hist, general, d<‘C. 2, 
in>. 2. cap. 2U 2'i. 

- J*etht, Plziiri’o. Deaciil). y Otiiq., MS.— 
Ctniti, I Pob. del Plru, MJ?. 
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riliOiiily rocL'ived from Aliiiaj^ro was too fleci> for ilicin to f(U'give.” Pioplictic 
woriln ! 

On leaviiig Cuzco, the niarslial gave orders tliat Oon/alo Pizarro and the 
other misoners should be detained in strict custody, liernaiido he took with 
him, closely guarded, on hi> march. Descending lapidly towards the coast, he 
miched the jjJcusant vale of (Jlmiclm in the latter pait of August, liere 
he occupied himself with laying the foundations of a town iiearing Ins own 
name, which might serve as a (onnleipart to the City of the Kings, tlins 
bidding defiance, as it were, to his rival on his own l»ortlei's. While"occupied 
in this niauuer, he received llu^ unwelcome tidiii^^s that Conzalo Pizarro, 
Alonso do Alvarado, and the olhei piiMUiers, liavmg tiimpered with tlu»ir 
guards, had effected their esca [)0 from Cuzco, and lie soon after heard of their 
^afe arrival in the camp of Ih'zarro. 

Chafed liy the; inteihgence, tlie marshal was not sootliod I>y tlie insinuations 
of Orgofloz, that it was owing to his ill-advised lenity: and it might luive 
gone haul with JTeinando, but that Almagro^s attention was diveited by the 
negotiation which Francisco Pixano now' [)roi)o>ed to resume. 

After some eorrespondenre bel.weaii tlie paities, it w'as aguvd to submit the 
arhitratiou of the disjmie lo a siii^.le individual, Fray Fiancisco do Jjovadilla, 
a Brotlier of the Order oi Mis’cy. 'riiongh living ni Lima, and, ns might be 
.^ilppo^ed, under the indueme of Pizarro, lie had a reputation for integiity 
that disposed Almagio to conride the settlement ot the (juestion exclusively to 
Iiim. In this impli* it coidideuce in t!ie friai's nniaii liahty, tJrgonez, of a less 
sanguine tempei Ilian Iir- eliief, did latt [taitk'ipiite.‘'-^ 

An iuteiview was arranged between the rival cliiefs. It ttmk place at 
Mala, November L‘ltl), LVIT; but ven difloient was llie denorlment of the 
two tommandors tow'aids each other tuuu that which lliey hail exhibited at 
their former meetings, 7\lmagro, indeed, dolling liis bonnet, advanc(Ml in his 
usual open manner to saliile liis ancient comrade; but I^izarro, hardly eon- 
desceuding to retuin the salute, baugliliiy demiiuded wliy tlie marshal had 
'Cized ujion his city of Cu/co and iiu]uisone(l his biuther.i. This led to a 
u^crimination on tiie paifc of his associate. The discussion assumed tlie tom^ 

an angry altercation, till Almagro, taking a hinL—or what Ik; conceived lo 
be such—from an attendant, Hint some treachery was intended, altrujitly 
quitted the apaitmeut, mounted ins iMuse, and gailojied liack to his niiaiteis 
iitChineha.^* Tlie eoufcrciicc cl<Ked,as miglit have been aiiticipate<l fiom the 
heated toinjier of their minds when they began it, by widening the lueach it 
was intemled to heal. Tlie friar, now hdt wliolly to himself, aftei* some 
deliboration, gave his award. He d<v ided that a vessel, witli a skilful pilot tai 
Imard, should be sent to deterniino the exact latitiule ot Ibe river of Santiago, 
tlie northern lioundary of J^izairo’s teri’itorv, by whifh all tlie measurements 
were to be regulated,' In the mean time, (’uzco was to b(‘ (hbvered nji by 


Carta de Outicnoz al ICniperador, MS., lU 
Kcl). ir»;iy —Carta Ui* Kspinall, MS—Ovie¬ 
do. Hist, di'* las Iiiil., MS., ul)i hujna.—Uoi- 
rcM, U'hl. general, Met. lih. 2, caj*. s-U — 
l»oUr* ri/oirro, y t'oiiq., MS.—Zurate, 

Oorupdol l^ern, lib 3, can. Uc- 

lac ton HUDjaria, MS. 

]t was 8idd that Ooiizah) iMzarro lay In 
ambush with a strong force in the iicighboiir- 
hojxl to intercokt the mllr^hal, uud iliat tho 
latter warned of Ins danger l>.v an honour¬ 
able cavaUer of the opposite party, wlm re* 
pealed a disticli ot an old baliail, 


“Tioinpo rs (•\ Caballero 
Tnmipo c s dc ♦indar do ucpil.'’ 

(Tloriera, IlUt. gcMi. ial. dee. U, lib. onp. 4.) 
JXdro iM/airo admits the trntli ol the* di -ign 
iinputfd lo Llonzalo, which he was pirvciUiHl 
lioiu pulling fnto 0X( tiition by the coininaiids 
oi ll)c governor, who, the chronicler, with 
oditying KimpUcity, ot ossniance, jnforins us, 
WAS a man that ,vcrupnloin-!y kept his woid • 
“PoJOtie cl mnniuez don Krancisco j’irano 
li( ruhombre rpie gnanliu’u nukho sn pai.ibia." 
y CoiMi» MS. 
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Atmagro, and Hernando Pizarro to be set at liberty, on condition of his 
leaving the country in six Aveeks for Spain. Both parties were to retire 
within their undisputed territories, and to abandon all furtlier hostilities.** 

This award, as may be sunposetl, higlily satisfactory to Pizarro, was received 
by Alniagro’s men with inaignation and scorn. They had been sold, they 
cried, by their general, broken, as he was, by age and infirmities. Their 
enemies were to occupy Cuzco and its pleasant places, while they were to be 
turned over to the barren wilderness of Charcas. Little did they dream that 
under this poor exterior were hidden the rich treasures of Potosf. They de^ 
nounced the umpire as a hireling of the governor, and mnrikmrs were heard 
among the troops, stimnlaled by Orgofiez, demanding the head of Hernando. 
Never W'as that cavalier in greater danger. But his good genius in the form of 
Alvarado again interposed to protect him. liis life in captivity was a succes- 
hion of reprieves.*® 

Yet liis brother, the governor, w'as not disused to abandon him to his fate. 
On the contrary, he was now preimred to maJee every concession to secure his 
fivedom. Concessions, tliat politic chief well knew, cost little to those who arc 
not concerned to abide by tliem. After some preliminary negotiation, another 
award, more etpiitable, or, at all events, more to the satisfaction of the dis¬ 
contented party, was given. The princi[»al articles of it were, that, until the 
arrival of some definite instinctions on the point from Castile, the city of 
Cuzco, with its territory, should remain in the iuiiids of Alinagro; and that 
Hernando Pizarro should be set at liberty, on the condition, above stipulated, 
of leaving the country in six weeks, WJien the tei ms (rf this agreement were 
communicated to Orgofiez, that olficer intimated his opinion of them by pass¬ 
ing his linger across his throat, and exclaiming, ‘‘ What has my fidelity to my 
commander cost mo! 

Almagro, in order to do greater honour to his prisoner, visited him in person 
and announceil to him that he was from that moment tree. He expressed a 
hope, at the same time, that *•' all past differences would bo buried in oblivion, 
and that henceforth they should live only in the recollection of their ancient 
friendship.*' Hernando replied, with ai)paront cordiality, that ‘‘he* desired 
nothing better for himself,” He then swore in the most solemn manner, anti 
pledged las knightly lionour,—the latter, perhaps, a pledge of quite as much 
weight in his own mind as the former,'-that he would faithfully comply with 
the terms stipulated in the treaty, lie was next conducted by the marshal to 
his quarters, where he paitook of a collation in company with the principal 
officers; several of whom, together with Diego Almagro, the general's son, 
afterwards escorted the cavalier to his brothers camp, which had been trans¬ 
ferred to the iiciglibouring town of Mala. Here the party i^eceived a most 
cordial greeting from the governor^ who entertained them with a courtly hos¬ 
pitality, and lavished many attentions, in particular, on the son of his ancient 
associate. In short, such, on their return, was the account of their reception, 
that it left no doubt in the mind of Almagro that all was at length amicably 
settled.**—'He did not know Pizarro. 


Pedro Pizarro, Pcscub. y Cunq., MS.— 
Carta do &plnall, MS. 

Bspiiiail, Alinagro*atreaBaror,denouacefl 
the friar'**as proving bimeelf a very devil*^ 
by tbia award. (Carte; al Emperador, MS.) 
And Oviedo, a moro dlq^OksuoDato Judge, 
quutcB, without condemning, a cavalier wno 
told the father that>,*^a sentence so unj^t bad 
net been nronounce<l alnoe the time of Wntius 
Pilate " f Hist. Ue la<i Indias, MS., Parto 3, Ub. 


«1 tomnido la barba con lamano Ikqui- 
erda, con la dereeba bi^o sehal de cortarse la 
cabeoa, diciehdo: OifCdfies, Orgofiez, por el 
amistad de Don Diego de Almagro te ban do 
cortar esta.*' Herrera, Hist, general, doa G, 
11b. 3, cap» 9. 

Ibiu.tloc. ett.—Carta deOutierfes, MS.— 
X^edro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq^vilS.—Zarate, 
Conq. del Peru, lib« 3, cap. 9, 
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CHAPTER ri. 


FfliST Civil. WAIl—AT.MAflRO RRTKK VT,n TO CUSSOO—UATTWi OF tAS fiUlLIXAfl 
—CRtrEtTV OF TUE COX^iOKROES-TUlAt. AM) EXECUTE OF AliMAOttO -r 
HIS CXIAUACTRF 

1537-1638. 

ScAHOBLY Imd Aluiagro’b ollicois left the governor^ fiuavters, when the letter, 
calling his little army together, briefly recapitulated the many wrongs which 
had been done him by his rival, the seizure of his capital, the imprisonment of 
Jus brothel's, the assault and defeat of his troops; and ho concluded with the 
declaration—lieartily echoed back livhis military audience—that the time had 
now come for revenge. All the wnile that the negotiations were pending. 
Pizarro had been busily occupied with military preparations, tie hau 
mustered a force considerably huger Ilian that of his rival, drawn from various 
quarters, but most of them familiar with service. He now declared that, as 
he was too old to take t barge of the Cfimpaign himself, he should devolve tliat 
duty on his brothers ; and he relcwcd iJcnuuido from all his engagements to 
Almagro, as a measure judilicd by necessity. That cavaliei’, w'ifh graceful 
pertinacity, jutimuted his dedgii to abide liy the pledges he had given, but at 
length yielded a reluctant assent to the coniniands of his biotlicr, as to a 
measure imperatively demanded by Ins duty to the crown.^ 

The governor’s next step was to advise Ahnagro that the treaty was at 
an end. At the sr iue time, he wwned him to relinquish his pretensions to 
(Uizco and withdraw into his own territory, or the responsibility of the conse¬ 
quences would lie on his own licad. 

After reposing in his false security, Ahnagro was now fully awakened to the 
consciousness of the error he had committed; and tlie warning voice of his 
lieutenant may have risen to his recollection. The first part of tlie prediction 
was fi JfiHed. And what should prevent the latter from being so ? To add to 
kbi<! <^istros«. ho was Inb^nniig at this time under a grievous malady, the result 
8f early excesses which sluUtered ins constitution and made liim incapable 
alike of inenUil and bodily exertion.®* 

In this forlorn coiiditio'n, he confided the management of affairs to Orgo- 
ilez; on whose loyalty and courage lie knew he might implicitly rel}'. The first 
step was to secure the passes of the Guaitara, a chain of liiils that hemmed in 
the valley of Zangalla. where Almagro was at itroseut estabILsheiL But, by 
some miscalculation, the passes were not &ec\ired in season; and the active 
enemy, threading the dangerous defiles, effected a passage across the .sierra, 
where a much inferior force to his own inidit have taken liim at a disadvan¬ 
tage. The fortunes of Almagro w ere on the wane. 

His thoughta were now turned towards Cuzco, and he was anxious to get 

t iossession of this capital before the arrival of the enemy. Too feeble to sit on 
lorseback, he was obliged to be carried in a Jitter; and when he reached the 
ancient town of Bilcas, not far from Gitamanga,his indisposition was so severe 
that ha was compelled to halt and remain there three weeks before resiuning 
his march, 

Hi 

at this crt»ii:it fur tlua s\iv»j porliaps, of cfirU«r 
(lays; but 

gods are ju$tf 9 n<l of our vlcca 

Mako In^lninieius to srourgo us/' 


' Hmero, Hist, general, dec. 6, ilb. 3, cap. 

* **Cayd enfermo i ostuvo malo a punto do 
muSTte ii bubas 1 dolores." (Carta da Kspf* 
nail, M8.) It was a haul penalty, occurring 
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The f^ovcrnor and his brotliors, in the mean tiino, after traversin^^ the pass 
of Guaitiira, descended into the valley of Ica, A\liere JMziUTo remained a con- 
.siderable while, to get his troops into order and complete his pre^)arations for 
the campaign. Then, taking leave of the army, he returned to Lima, commit¬ 
ting tlie prosecution of the war, as he had before announced, to his younger 
and more active brothers. Hernando, soon after quitting Ica, kept along the 
coast as far as Nasca, proi)Osing to penetiatc the country by a circuitous route 
in order to elude the enemy, who might have greatly embarrassed him in some 
of the passes of the Cordilleras. Ihit, unhappily for himself, this plan of 
operations, which would liave given him such manifest advantage, was not 
adopted by Almagro; and his adversary, A\ithout any otlier inipcdiinent than 
that arising from the natural difhenities of tlie march, arrived, in the latter 
part of April, 153S, in the neighlionihoood of Cuzco. 

Almagro, however, was already in jiossession of that capital, which he had 
reacheil ten days before. A council of war was held hyiiim respecting llie 
course to he pursued. Some were for making good the defence of tlie city. 
Almagro w^ould iuive tried what could be doiu^ by m^gotiation. IJnt Oigofiez 
bluntly replied, is too late: you have hlieratcd Hernando Pi/arro, and 
nothing remains hut to fight him.” The opinion of Orgouez finally prevailed, 
to inarch out and give the enemy l»attle on tlie plains. The marshal, still 
disabled by illness from taking the coininainl, devolved it on his trusty lien- 
temint, who, mustering lii.s forces, Iidfc the city, and took up a jmsition at Las 
Salinas, less than a league disiant from Cuzco. Tlie jilace received its name 
from certain pits or vats in the ground, used for the jn'eparation of salt, that 
was obtiiincd from a natural spring in tlie neigliboiirliood. It was an inju¬ 
dicious choice of ground, since its in'oken cliaiacter was most nnfavonrable 
to the free action of cavalry, in 'which the ^t]tMlgth of Alinagro's force con¬ 
sisted, Rut, although repeatedly urged I'y tlie otiicers to mCvauce into the 
open country, Orgohez jieisisled in his ])osition, as tlie most favourable for 
defence, since tin* fiont w'as protected }>y a maish, and by a little stream that 
Jlowetl over the plain. IIis foices ainoiinted in all to about five hundred, 
more than Iialf of them horse. His infantry was Ueficieiit in fire-arms, the 
place of which was supplied i>y llu‘ long pike.' He liad also six small ernnon. 
or falconets, Jis they were called, which, w'itli his cavalry,formed into tw'o e(piai 
divisions, he di-sposed on tlie hanks of liii<r infantry. Titus iireparcd, he calmly 
?'Vrtit''d-the anproach of the enemy. 

It w'as not long before the bright arm.s and banners of tlic Spaniards under 
Hernando Pizario were seen enieiging from the mountain-passes. The troops 
came forward in good order, and like men whose steady .step show'ed that they 
liad been spared m the m.wli and Avere noAv frcsli for action. They advanced 
slowly across the plain, and halted on the opposite Itorder of the little stream 
which covered the front of Orgofiez. Here Hernando, as the sun had set, 
took up his qiiailcrs for the night, proposing to defer the engagement till 



The rumours of the apin-oaching battle had spread far and w'ide over the 
country ; and the mountains and rocky heights around Avere thronged with 
nmltitudes of natives, eager to feast their eyes on a spectacle Avhere, Avhichever 
side Avere victorious, the defeat would fall on their enemies.* The Castilian 
Avonieii and cliildren, too, w-ith still deeper auxi'ty, had thronged out from 


’ Ciirta dp Gutirrrez, MS.—Pedro Pizarro, 
I>C=cub. yConq.p MS.—llcircra, IliPt. general, 
d^c. C, lib. 4, cup. 1-G.—Carta de Kspmall, MS. 
—Zuiate, Conq. d«‘l Piru, lib. 3, cap 10, li. 


—Garcila-sso, Com. Keal., Puiic 2, lib. 2, cup. 
36. 37. 

‘ llevreia, Hist, general, dec. C, lib. 4, cap, 
5,0. 
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Cuzco to witness the ilendly strife in which brethren and kindred were to 
contend for mastery.* The whole muubcr of the oon!l)atants was insig- 
niiicant; though not as compared witli those iisnally engaged in those 
American wars. It is not, however, the number of players,'l)ift tlio magni¬ 
tude of the stake, that gives imj)ortanco aud interest to tfie game; and in this 
bloody game they were to play for the possession of an empire. 

The iiiglit passed away in silence, unbroken by tlic vast asscmbJy wliicli 
co\eied the surrounding hill-tops. Nor did tlie soldiers of the hostile camps, 
althougli keeping watch witliiii hearing of one anotlier, and witli the same 
blood Houing in their veins, attempt any communication. So deadly was the 
hate ill th(‘ir bosoms ! ® 


The sun rose liriglit, as usual in this beautiful climate, on Saturday, the 
twenty-sixtii day id Apiil, Ihit long before Ids beams uero on ilus 

plain the trumpet of IJeiiiaudo IM'iauo liad called his men to arms. Ilis 
i(»rcos amounted in all to about seven Iiiindied. Tliey uere ilrawn fiom 
vaiious (piarters, tlie vetoians of PizHiTo, llio followers of Alonso de Alvarado, 
—many of whom, since tlioir defeat, had fouial tlieir way back to Lima,—ami 
the late reinforcfancnt from tlie isles, jno>t of them seasoiu'^I )»y many a toil¬ 
some mareh in tin' Jmliaii eaiiijaigns, and many a liard-fouglit field. Ilis 
mounted tronjis weie iiihnor to tlio^c of Alinagio; Imt tins was nuae than 
eo'iijiensiited by the stumglli of Ins infantry, eom|>r(‘lu'nding a well-trained 
corps of aixpielmsiers, sent from St. Domingo, ^Uiose weapons were of the 
improved construction recently intro'iuecd fioni Flanders. They were of a 
large calibre, and threw douiile-headod ^lud, consisting of bullets linked 
together by an iron chain. It was doubtless a clumsy weapon coinpitred uitli 
modern fire-arms, but, in bands arc tomed to wield it, piovcd a destructive 
instrument.'* 


Ileinando Pizarro ilrcw up liis'inen in the same order of battle as that jirc- 
sentod by the enemy,—throwing Ids infanliy into the centre, and disposing 
Jiis horse on the Hanks; om* coi[)s of which lie placed under connnaml of 
Alonso do Alvarado, and took charge of the. other Idniself, The infantry was 
headed by his brother (Jonzalo, suitjioited l>y Pedio de Valdivia, the /iitnn> 
lievo of Arauco, wlio.so ihsastrous .story foi ms tlie Imrd'ui of romance as well 
ns of chioidcle.” • 

Mass was said, as if the Spaniards Avcrc about to figlit uhnt they deemed 
the good fight of the faith, instead of imbruing their hands in llie blood of their 
countrymen. Ilornamlo Pizano tlicn made a address to Ids soldiers, 
lie touclied on the nersoual injmieN he and Ids family had received from 
Ahnagro ; rendnde<l nis brothers veterans that Cuzco ha<l been wrested from 
their posse^ssion ; called iij) the glow of shame on tlie brows of Alvarado’s men 
as he talked of the rout of Abancay; and, pointing out the Inca nietropolis 


‘ Ilorrm, RciiorAl, ubl Rupia. 

“ ** 1 flic co*»a df* noUr, que rstuvicion 
toda la Noche, rIii qu^ pudic* d(» la vna i otra 
)KiitepcnRa% en mover tiatoH de i*j/.: tanla 
na ia ira i nborrecinneieo de ambas partcs»." 
Jl)id , dec. C. lib. 4, cap. G. 

’ A clmrcb dedicated to Saliit Lazarus was 
afterwanls erected on the J^attle-ground, and 
the bo<lies of those slain in the artlnn ^vi re 
interred withiiv.ita walls. This circumstance 
leads (larcilasso to suppose that the battle 
took place on S,Uurday, the sixth,-the day 
after the Kcast of iSalnt IjA/aius,—and not on 
the twjnty-si.xth of April, as commonly 


r<‘ix)iled. Com. Ueal .raitc2, lib. 2. rap. ns. 
See also Montesiiio.s ^ Annalcs, MS., nfio 1538), 
—an indltlorent anrhority for an^tliUR. 

" Zarnre, Coiiq. del [Vrn, lib. 3, cap 8. - 
Oarcilasso, Com. llcul.. Parte 2, lib. 2. top. 
36. 

■ Tbo Araucana of Krcilla may claim the 
merit, indeed, if it be* a merit,— of combining 
both romanu' .and history in one. Surely 
iicyrr dnl tlio Muse venture on such r specifi¬ 
cation of details, not merely pix'tical, but 
political, geog.aphlca^ and Ft.'itisticnl, ns in 
tins celchrnlcd Caslllion epic, ft is a military 
journal done iplo ihyinc. 
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that sparkUnl in the movnin" snnshijie, ho tolil tliem that there was the jjrize 
of the victor. They answered his appeal with acclamations; and. tlie signal 
being given, Oonzalo Pizarro, heading his battalion of infancy, led it straight 
across the river. The water was neither broad nor deep, and the soldiers 
found no difficulty in gaining a landing, as the enemy^s horse was prevented 
by the mai'shy ground from api)roaching the borders. ]hit, as they worked 
ihoir way across the morass, the heavy guns of Orgofiez played with eflFect on 
tlic leading files, and threw them into disorder. Gonzalo and Valdivia threw 
themselves into the midst of their followers, menacing some, cncoiuaging 
others, and at length led them gallantly forward to the firm grom^l. Here 
tlic aronebusiers, oetiiching themselves from the rest of the infantry, gained 
a small eminence, wlicnce, in tlicir turn, they opened a galling fire on Orgonez, 
scattering his array of spearmen, and sorely annoying the cavalry on the 
flanks. 

Meanwhile, Hernando, forming his two squadrons of horse into one column, 
crossed under cover of this well-sustained fire, and, reacliing the firm ground, 
rode at once against tlic enemy. Orgouoz, wlioso infantry uas already much 
crippled, advancing his horse,' formed the tAvo stpiadrons into one body, like 
his antagonist, and spurred at full gallop against the assailants. The shock 
was terrible; and it was hailed by the swarms of Indian spectators on the 
surrounding heights witli a fiendish yell of triumph, that rose far above the 
din of battle, till it was lost in distant echoes among the mountains.*® 

The struggle was despenitc. For it was not tliat of the white man against 
the defenedess Indian, but of SiKiniavd against Spaniard; both parties cheer¬ 
ing on their coimtidcs with their battle-cries of El Retj y Almayro^^ or 
Jtey y Pizarro ^'—wlule they fought with a hate to which national antipathy 
was as nothing,—a hate strong in i»roportiou to the strength of the ties that 
had been rent asunder. 

In this bloody field well did Orgonez do hiS duty, fighting like one to whom 
battle was the natural element. Singling out a cavalier whom, from the 
colour of the sobre-vest on his armour, he erroneously supposed to bo Her¬ 
nando Pizarro, be charged him in full career, and overtlirew him with his 
lance. Another he ran through in like manner, and a third lie struck down 
with his sword, as lie was prematurely ^shouting “Victory But, wliile thus 
doing the deeds of a paladin of romance, he was hit by a chain-shot from an 
arquebuse, which, penetrating the bars of liis visor, gmzed his forehjead and 
deprived him fora moment ot reason. Before he had fully recovered, his horse 
was killed under him, and, though the fallen cavalier succeeded in extricating 
liimself from tlie stirrups, he was surrounded, and soon overpowered by 
numbers. >Still i.jfusing to deliver up his sword, lie asked “if there vms no 
knight to Avhom hp could surrender.” One Fuentesj a menial of Pizarro. pre¬ 
senting liimself as such, Oigouez gave his sivord into his hands,—ana the 
dastard, drawing his d^gcr, stabbed his defenceless prisoner to the heart! 
llis head, then struck ofk was stuck on a pike, and displayed, a bloody trophy, 
in tlie great square of Cuzco, as the head of a traitor.** Thus perished as 
loyal a cavalier, as decided in council, and as bold in action, as ever crossed to 
the shorej of America. 


Herrera, general*tlec. 0, Ul>. rap. 

fi.—Pedro Pizarro, PcacuS. y Conq., MS.— 
Carta de Espinall. MS. -Zarato, Conn, del 
1 *010, Ub. 3, cap. 11,—Evcr^hlng relating to 
ibis battle—the dlBpq^liton of the forces, the 
character of the ground, the mode of attack-- 
Is told a*i variously ^id cotifusi'dlyas If ,U had 


bceu a coir*,€St%etwecn two great ar&iJos in¬ 
stead of a baadfaf^t men ou cither side, it 
Would seem that tmtb fa nowhere so dlfHculi 
to con^e at as oa the hattle-ficld. 

*M*edro Pliarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS.~ 
Herrera, Hi&t. general, ubl supta*—Zarate, 
Conq. del Peru, ubi supra. 
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Tile had now lasted more than an hour, and the fortune o£ the clay 
was turning against the followers of Ahnagro. Orgoilez being down, their 
confusion increased. The infanti*y, unable to endure the fire of the arqiie- 
Inusiers, scattered and took refuge behind the stone walls that liere and tnei'e 
straggled across the country. Pedro de Lcnna, vainly striving to rally the 
Cvivalry, spurred liis horse against Hernando Pizarro, with whom he a 
personal fencL Pizarro did not shrink from the encounter. The lances of 
noth the knights took effect. That of Hernando penetrated the thigh of his 
opponent^ while Leriua’s weapon, glancing by his advci'sary’s saddle-bow, 
struck him with such force above tlie groin that it pierced the jointe of his 
mail, slightly wounding the cavalier, and forcing liis horse back on his 
Iiaunches. But the press of the fight soon parted the combatants, and, in 
the turmoil that ensued, Lerma w^as unhorsed, and left on the field, covered 
with wounds. 

There no lojiger order, and scarcely resistance, among the followers of 
Almagro. They fled, making the best of their way to Cnzco, and happy was 
the man wlio obtained quarter when he asked it. Ahnagro himself, too feeble 
to sit so Iqng on his horse, reclined on a litter, and from a iicighbonring emi¬ 
nence suri^eyed the battle, watching its fluctuations with all the interest ol 
one wlio feltAhat honour, fortune, life itself, hung on the issue. With agony 
nut to be described, ho had seen his faithful folIowers,after their hard struggles 
borne down by their opponents, till, convinced that all was lost, he succewea 
in mounting "a mnle, and rode oft' for a temporary refuge to the fortress of 
Cuzco. Thither ho was speedily followed, taken, and brought in triumph to 
the capital, whei'c, ill as fie was, he was thrown into irons and confined in 
the same apartment of the stone biu'ding in which he had imprisoned the 
Pizarros, 

Tlie action lasted not quite two hours. Tlie number of killed, variously 
stated, was probably not less than a hundred and fifty,— one of the com¬ 
batants calls it two hundred,—a great number, considering the shortness of 
the time, and the small amount of the forces engaged. No account is given 
of the wounded. Wounds were the portion of the cavalier. Pedro de l^rma 
is said to liavo received seventeen, and yet was taken alive from the field f 
The loss fell chiefly on the followers of Almagro. But the slaughter was not 
confined to the heat of the action. *811011 was the deadly animosity of the 
parties that several were murdered in cold blood, like Orgoiiez, after they hatl 
surreirdered. Pedro de Lerma himself, while Ijdng on las sick couch in the 
quarters of a friend in Cuzco, was visited by a soldier, named Samaniego, 
whom he. had once stnick for an act of disobedience. This person entered tlie 
sditary' chamber of the wounded man, took his place by his oedside, and then, 
upbraiding him for the insult, told him that lie had come to wasii it away in 
h|s blood! Lerma in vain assured him that, when vestoreAl to health, he 
would give him the satisfaction he desired, Tiio nfiscrcant, exclaiming, “ Now 

** Horrera, genonil/ubi ftupra.—(iar- Alont authoiUics rate the loss ot Tlic 

c 1 ias 90 , Coin. Beal.,'r&rte *i, lib. 3, cap. 30.— treaFurer K^pinall, a pailiaan of Aluvigro, 

iloiiijUido l^rro wore a surcoat of oniugc- Bays Uiey inaaeiurcd a bundred and fifty aft^r 

culoured velvet over bis armour, aa'ordlng to the ll^bt, la cold blood ; ** Slguleroii el nlcatisd 

Uarcilassoitubl l^efom the battle sent iiotK'e of l.i mas cruelmente que en ol mundo ae ha 

it to that tha Utter might dUtinguish vistoi porque matavan a los hombres roiul|dofl 

bioi ill ^ta hniBbt in Hernando’s e denarinadoa, e por lea nultar las armas Ior 

suite also wore the same colours,’ it appears, raataban si presto no ae las qnltaban, e tra> • 
which led Oygol|ez'hdp erroi*. e)ido A las ancaa-de un caballo a un Buy Diaz 

** Morten en estla B^alla dc las Salinas vinlendo rendido'e defiarmado Ic maUron, 1 
caai dozientoa bombroa de vna parte y de desta manera moiarou mas de clento h cin- 
otra." (Pedro Plwurro, Doecub. y Conq., MS.) quenta horobroe." Carta, MS. 
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is the Ijoiu*!jjliinged Ins sword into his bosom. lie lived several years to 
vauiit this atrocious exploit, whicli lie proclaimed as a reparation to his honour. 
. It is some satisfaction to know that the iiisolence of this vaunt cost him his 
life.** »Such anecdotiis, revolting as they are, illustrate not merely the 8i)irit 
of the times, hut that peculiar ferocious spint which is engendered by civil 
wars, --the most unforgiving in their character of any, but wars of religion. 

In the hurry of the flight of one party, aud the pursuit by the other, all 
pouring towards Cu/co, tno field of battle had been desei teil, Jhit it soon 
swarmed'with plmiderers, as the Indians, descending like vultures from the 
mountains, tO(»k possession of the bloody ground, and, despoiling the dead, 
even to the minutest article of diess, left tiieir corpses naked on the plain.** 
It has been tlionght stiange tliat the natives should not have availed them- 
selvi^s of their superior ninnhors tt) fall (;n the victors after they had been ex- 
luuislcil liy the battle. Rut Ihescalteiod hodu’sof tlie Peruvians ueic without 
a l(*iid(n'; tlieyv\eie bujken in spiiits, moreoveulty recent reverses, and the 
e'astilians, altliough vu'akened for the moment l»y tlu‘ struggle, were in far 
greater stn*ngth in fu/co ihan th(*y had ever been before. 

Indeed, the inimher (»f t’.oojjs iiow assomhled vviliiin its walls, amounting to 
full thirteen hniuhed, com]iose(l, as they wen*, of the most discordant materials, 
gave great uneasiness to Hernando I^izarro. lAir theic were enemies glaring 
on each otlier and on him witli deadly tliougli smothered rancour, and friends, 
if not so dangerous, not the less tronidesome from their craving and unreason¬ 
able demands. 1 ic had given tlic capital up to pillage, and his followers found 
good booty in the quarteis of Ahnagio's ofliceis. Hut this did not snflice the 
more ambitious cavalieis; and they clamorniisly urged their services, and 
demanded to he jdaced in charge of some expedition, nothing doubting that it 
must prove a golilen one. All weie in (piest. of an ICl DornthK Hernando 
I’iziirro aniuiesced as far as possilde in those desiies, most willing to relieve 
liimself of such iinportunate creditov.-.. The e\pt*ditions, it is true, usually 
ended in disastei ; Imt the country was explored by tlieui. It was the lottery 
of adventure; the prizes w'cre few, hut they wore splendid; and, in the ex¬ 
citement of tlie game, ftwv Spaniaids jiaused to calculate the chances of success. 

Among those wit(^ left the cajiital was Diego, tlie son of Ahnagru Her¬ 
nando was mindful to send him, witli a careful escort, to his brother the 
governor, desirous to remove him at thi?; crisis from the neighbourhood of his 
fatlier. Aleanwhile, tlie marslial liimself was pining away in jirison under the 
combined intiuence of bodily iIlni*ssaiKl distress of mind. Refore the battle of 
Salinas, it bad been told to Hernando Piz.ano that Almagro was like to die. 

Heaven forbid,” he exclaimed, “ tliat this should come to pass before he falls 
into my liands 1 ’*'* AVt the gods seemed now disposed to grant but half of 
this pious praye*, since his captive seemed aliout to (escape him just as be had 
come into liis iM»wer, To coiisolotlie unfortunate chief, Hernando paid him 
a visit in his pnson, and clieejcd him with the assurance that he only waited 
for tlie governors arrival to set him at liberty ; adding ** that if Pizarro did 
not come soon to the capital he himself w ould assume the responsibility of re- 


“ ('ttrta (k* K-pinall, MS —Claiv-ilasso, Coni. 
Ucal , Carlo ‘i, hb. 2, cap. :is.— Ifc* xMishanKoU 
|nr this very crime by the tfovonior oi PucUo 
nl>out live yiars after this iniio, liaving 
oulrapea the foeiiups of that oflicer and the 
(»»niiiiiinity by the iiisoknt atui opon manner 
in whUh he b()astcd of Ida atroilous exploit. 

' “ Lea [iidioa viondo la Uatalla fenoscida. 
flloa tainbien se dejaron de la snlti. kudo li/s 
vnoh 1 loa olroa de^iuuluv Iom ISpafioh s 


miurtoa, i aim alpunus vivos* qne por pus 
IwrMas no podian tlofcnder, porquo como 
piM» ei tropel dc la Ucntc. afguiendo la Vic¬ 
toria, no 'iiivo quien ae 1o imp1<]ieH(‘; do mii- 
neru quodexaron on vueroHjitodos loacaidos.'* 
Zarate, C'onq. del Peru, lib. 3, cap. 11. 

“ UcHponditt Hernando Pizarro, quo no ic 
baiia Dios tan gran mal, qne le dexaae morir, 
hJn quo Je hnv’oae d Jas manos.'* Herrera, 
Hist, general, deo. C, lib. 4 , cap. 0 
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loasinj^ him, and would fnrnifsli him witli a conveyance to Ids hrotlici’s qnartm.” 
At the same time, Avith considerate .attention to Ins comfort lie iiujuii'ed of 
the niavsljai “ what mode of conveyance Aronid he best suited to his state of 
health.” After this he continued to semi him delicacies from his own table to 
revive Ins faded ajipetite. Almaiiio, eheered by these kind attentions and hy 
the speedy prospect of freedom, ^oadnally mended in health and spirits.*^ 

He little dreamed that all this Avliilc a process was indnstrionsly preparing 
against him. It had been instituted immediately on liis capture, and every 
one, hoAvevor humble, vrlio bad anycan.-.c of complaint a^^ainst the unfortunate 
prisoner, aa^hs invited to jn'oscnt it. The summons was readily ansAvered ; and 
many an enemy mnv appeared in tlie hour of lus fallen fortniic.s, like the Itasc 
reptiles crawling into light amidst the ruins of somo nolile edihee ; and moic 
than one who had received Itcnctits from his hands Averc Avilhiig to court the 
favour of his enemy l>y turning on their lienefactor. Fioiu these loathsome 
son ices a mass of aecusatious aahs collected Avhicli spread over four thousand 
folio i)iigos ! Yet Alniagro uas the id(tl of his .‘oldiers ! 

Having conqdoted tlie pioccss (July t'iU, lo.'iS), it \SiX< not diflicull to obtain 
a verdict against the prisoner. Tlie piiiu ijtal charges on Ailneli he was pro¬ 
nounced guilty Avere tliosc of b'vving Awir against the crown and thereby 
occasioning the death o! many of Ins AlaicslyV snleeit.s, of eiiteiiiig into con¬ 
spiracy with the Inca, and, linally, of dispossessing the royal governor of the 
ntyof Cu/co. On these ehaiges hcAiascondemiieil to sulie’r death asatiaitor, 
hy being publicly beheaded in the great stiuare of tlie city. \MiOA\eie the 
judges, or Avliat was tlie tribunal that roiulemued him, we are not infoimed. 
Indeed, tiie Avliole trial Avas a nioekerv ; if tluit can be called a tiial Avlierc the 
accused himself is not oven aware of .’le accusation. 

The sentence av.is oonimunieatcd liy a friar dejmted for the ]nir]iosc to 
Ahn.igro. The unhajipy man, Avho all the Avhile had been imeonscioii.sly 
slumbering on the brink of a jueeipice, could imt at first comprehend the 
nature of his situation. Hecoveving Ironi the first sliock, It A\as ini]iossil)le,” 
he said, “ that sneh Avrong could he done him,—1 h' aiouKI not believe it.'' He 
then besought Hiaiiando Pizarro to grant him an int^avicAv. That cavalier, 
iu»t unwilling, it Avould seem, to witness tin! agony of his capti\*e, consented ; 
and Almagro Ava.s so humbled hy lus njisfortiuies that he condescended to beg 
for his life Avith tlie most piteous siijiplications. He reminded Hernando of 
his ancient relations Avitli his hvothcr, and the good oltices iie had rendeicd 
him and his family in the earlier part of their career. He touched on his 
acknoAvledged services to his country, and besought his (*nemy '•‘to s]jaj'e liis 
gray hairs, and not to deprive liim of the sliort remnant of an existence from 
Avhich he had now nothing more to fear.” To Ibis tlie other coldly i e])licd that 
“ lie Avas surpri^ed to .see Almagro demean In’iuself in a manner sounI>ccoming 
a brave eavalier ; that his fate Avas no Avorse than had befallen many a soldier 
befoi’c him ; and that, since (Jod had given him the grace to be a Clinstian, 
lie should employ his remaining moments in making up his account Avith 
Heaven!”*^ 

Jhit Almagro avas not to be silenced, lie urged the service ho Iiad rendered 
Hernando himself. “ This was a hard re{piitaV' he said, “for having spared 


llerrcrfl. Hist, general, dec. 0, lib. 4. 

v.i»e. ii. 

'•* “ Pe tal manera qwe los Kscrlvanoa no so 
<lav.in mano8, 1 ia tenian oscritua ma.s de dos 
lull hojaf*.** Ihid., dec. 6, Hb. 4, cap. 7. — Na- 
Jmrro, Uclarl m Hnnmri.n, MS.—C»mq 1 l‘ob. 
ijcl Pij 11 , MS -Car-a Oe Hull i re/., - V< dio 


Pi/ario, D.scub y Conq., MS.- Ourtadc Espl- 
Tiall, AJS, 

' ’ “ 1 q\ie puPb Invo tanta pracla do Plos, 
quo lo idco (’hrisllaiio, ordenasc ku Alma, i 
sc a Dios." Herrera, Hist, gonoral, dec, 
<>, lib. r*, cap 1. 
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his life M> ivctMitly undei' siuhiar circnnistances, and that, too, when he had 
been urged ii.^iiin nnd again l)y those around him to take it away.” And he 
concluded by menacing his enemy with the vengeance of the emperor, who 
would never .snher this outrage on one who had rendered siicli signal services 
to the crown to go nnreq^mited. It was all in vam; and Hernando abruptly 
closed the conference by repeating that “ his doom was inevitable, and he must 
prepare to meet it.”-® 

Alunigro, finding that no impression wa'i to be made on his iron-hearted 
comiueror, now .seriously addrc.ssed himself to the settlement of his affairs, 
fjy the terms of the loyal grant lie was empowered to name liis succes.sor. He 
accordingly devolved liis oliice on liis son, appointing Diego de Alvarado, on 
whose integrity he had great reliance, administrator of the province during 
his minority. All his i)roperty and possessions in Peril, of whatever kind, he 
devised to his master the enipeiov, assurijig him that a large balance was still 
due to him in liis iiiiscttlcfl accounts with rizarro. By this politic berjuest he 
hoped to secure the monarch’s protocticui for his son, as well as a strict 
scrutijiy into the aflhirs of Jiis enemy. 

The knowIe<igo of Alniagro's seillence jjroiluced a deim sen.sation in the 
community of Cu7.co. Ml wore amazed at the pre.sumption with which oiie 
armed with a little lu ief authority ventuiod to sit in jiufgment on a person of 
Alrfiagros station, 'riiore werf* few' who di<l not call to mind some generous 
or good-natured act of the unfortunate veteran. h!ven those who had furnished 
materials for the aeensation, jioav startletl by the tragic I’esult to which it was 
to lead, were heard to deiionnco Hernando’s conduct as that of a tyrant. 
Some of the princii)al cavaliers, and among th(‘iu Diego de Alvarado, to whose 
intercession, as wc have .seen, Hernando Pizarro, when a captive, had owed 
his own life, w'aited on that commander and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from so high-handed and atrocious a proceeding. It w'as in vain. But it had 
the off'Ct of changing the mode of the execution, which, instead of the public 
square, was now' to take jjiaco in piison.*' 

On the ilay appointed, a strong corps of arquebusiers wa.s draivn up in the 
jilaca. The guards were doubled over tlic houses where dwelt the principal 
nartLsans of Almagro. The executioner, attended by a priest, stealthily entered 
nis prison ; and the unhappy man, aftiw confcssiiig and receiving the sacra¬ 
ment, submitted without resistance to tlie j/a/vofe. •^Thns obscurely, in the 
gloomy silence of a dungeon, perished the liero oif a hundred battles ! His 
corpse wa.s removed to the givat square of the city, where, in obedience to the 
sentence, the head was severed from the body. A hemld proclaimed aloud 
the nature of the crimes for whicli he had suffered ; and his remains, rolled in 
their bloody shroud, were liorne to the hon.se of Ins friend Hernau Ponce de 
Leon, and the next day laid with all due solemnity in the church of Our 


HciTcrti, Ill'll, gcn^’ml* ubl snpru.—The 
iiiardlial apncnlrd irom (he Hciitouce of bis 
jiuigos to die crown, Bit])pnratiiig bis con- 
<lucror (0a3*s the treasurer Espiiiall, in bis 
letter to tbo emperor) in terms tlut >voulil 
have touched the heart or an inWcl 'l: U 

filial el dlcho Adelantodo apein para ante 
Y. M. I ]o rogo que por aniar do Oloa bincado 
cic rodillas Ic otorgase el apeladon, dlclendole 
que mirase sus canas c vejeit c quanto bavla 
Mervidu d V. M.! €i« el It&via Mdo cl primer 
es^alon p&ra que el i sus hermanos aubieseii 
en cl estado en que estavan, i dldf^idole ulras 
mudiAs paUliruH ^ dolor c compaston quo 
deapues do muerto stipe quo dixo, que :i qual- 


quid* homure, aunque fuera inflcl, movicra d 
pIcfiHd." Caru, MS. 

** Carta de Kbplnall, MS.-^Montcsfnos, An 
nalc$i, MS, ahu Icas.-^Bisbop Valvcrdd,as he 
assiues the emperor, remonstrated with Krau- 
ciico Pizarro in Lima against allowing vlo- 
leuce towurda the marshal, urgtng it on him, 
03 oil! IniiperaTive duty, to gp himself at once 
to Cusco au4,set him at liberty, . ** It was too 
grave a matter," be rightly added, "to trust 
to a third pait^." (Cotfa al'Emperador, MS.) 
The 'treasurefSspinall, then in Cutco, made a 
almUar inefl^ual attempt to turn Hernando 
from his purpose. 
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Lady of Mercy. The Piziinus ap^ared an)on.a' the principal numrners. It 
Avas remarked tluat their brotlier liad paid sinnlu' honours to the memory of 
Ataluuillpa.'* 

Ahnagro, at the time of his death, was probably not far from seventy years 
of age. But this is somewhat uncertain ; for Annagro was a foundling, and 
his early hisUay is lost in obscurity.®* lie had many excellent qualities by 
nature; and his defects, which M'erc not few, may reasonably be palliated by 
the circumsUnces of his situation. For what extenuation is not antliorize(i 
by the position of a /uundlia[jy —without parents, or early friends, or teacher 
to direct.him,—his little bark set^rift on the ocean of life, to take its chance 
aiiiong the rude billows and breakers, witliout one friendly hand stretched 
forth to steer or to save it! The name of “ foundling comprehends au 
apology for much, very much, that is wrong in after-life.®* 

He was a man of strong passions, and not too well used to control them.** 
But he was neither vindictive nor liabitnaliy cruel. 1 liave mentioned one 
ati*0cion.s outrage which he committed on the natives. But insensibility to 
tlie rights of the Indian he siiarcd with many a Ixjtter-instructed Spaniard. 
Yet the Indians, after his conviction, bore testimony to bis general humanity, 
by declaring that they had no such friend among tlie white men.®* Indeed, 
far from lieing vindictive, he was placable, and easily yielded to others. The 
humility with which he yielded, the result of good-uatuied credulity, made him 
too often the dupe of the crafty; and it sliowed, certainly, a want of 4 hat self* 
reliHiioc whicli belongs to great stren.utli of cliaracter. Vet his facility of 
temper, and the generosity of bi.s uatuu*. made him i>opular ivitli Ills followers 
No commander was ever more l>elove(^ by his soldiers. Ilis generosity w^as 
often carried to prodigality. When 1 . entered on tlic campaign of Oliili, lie 
lent a hundred thousand gold ducats to the poorer cavaliers to equip them¬ 
selves, and afterwards gave them up the debt.®' He w'as profuse to ostentfi- 
tion. But his extravagance did him no harm among the roving .spirits of the 
canij), with whom prodigality is apt to gain more favour tliau a strict and well- 
regulated economy. 

lie was a good* soldier, oarefnl and judicious in his plans, patient and in* 
trepul in their execution. His body was covered with the scars of his battles, 
till the natural phiinnes.s of his person was converted almost into deformity. 
Ho must not be judged, by his ciosing^cammign, when, depres.sed by disease, 
he yiekled to the superior genius of his rival, hut by his numerous expeditions 
by land and by water for tlie conquest of Peru and the remote Chili. Yet it 
may be doubted whether he pos.scssed those uncommuu (pialilies, either a.s a 


*■’* Ciiita tic Eapinall, MS.—Hfrrotn, Hist, 
li^ncral, loc. clft.-^artA de V^Uvorde al Km- 
porador, MS.—CATtadeCutierrez, MS.—Pedro 
rtzAiro, Dcsciib. y. Coiiq., MS.>kMoulC 2 biiios, 
Aiinalcii, MS., flfto 153S.—Thc.datc uf Alraa- 
gro'.s exception is not given,—a Btrangc omifl- 
filon, but'of little mumeut, aa tliot event must 
have fbUowetl soon on the condomiiatlon. 

AnUi p. 92. 

Montands, for want of a better pedigree, 
says, was the son of Ida own gr^t deeds, 
ami such has been the parentogp of many a 
famous hero f" (Annalea, MS.; afio 1538.) U 
wouUI’go bar(l>>wlth a Castilian if he could not 
niiike out something llko a genealogy,—how¬ 
ever shadowy. 

“ Hera vn hombre muy proftno, dc muy 
mala lengua, quo en eiiojandose tratava muy 


mal a todos los quo con cl andavan aunque 
luosen cflvalloios.” (Doacub. y Conq, MS.) 
It Ik the portrait drawn by an enemy. 

“ Los Indios lloraban amarg.iniOTito, rti- 
ciendo, quo dc f*l nuuca rccibirruu mal tratii^ 
luicnto.’* Herrera, Hist, gi^ncral, dec. 6* lib. 
5, cap. 1. 

If we may credit Iforrera, lio dLstr^buted 
a hundred and eighty Icwds of siJvet and 
twenty of gold among his followers I ** Man- 
do sacar dc su Pof-ada mas da ciento 1 oclienta 
cargas do Plata 1 veiiite dc Oro, {las repartid.” 
(Dec. 5, lib. 7, cap. 9.) A load was what a 
man could easily carry. Such a statament 
taxes our credulity; but it is diiScult to set 
tite proper limits to one's credulity in what 
relates to this l?nd of gold. * 
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V iinior or as a inai», tliat, in ordiiiaiy circumstances, ^v()ul^l have raised him 
to distinction, lie was one of the tliree, or, to speak more strictly, of the 
two, associates wlio had the good fortune and the glory in make one of the 
most splendid discoveries in tJ»e Western World, lie shares largely in 
the crcait of this with IMzarro ; for when he did not accompany that loader in 
his pcnlous expeditions he contrilmtcd no less to their success by his exertions 
in tne colonies. 

Yet ills connection with tliat chief can hardly he consiilercd a fortunate 
circumstance in his career. A partnership between individuals for discovery 
and conquest is not likely to be very scrupulously observed, especially by men 
more accustomed to govern others tluin to govern themselves. If causes fer 
discord do not arise Indore, they will be sure to spring up on division of the 
spoil. But this association was jiarticularly ill assorted. Kor the free, san¬ 
guine, and confiding temper of Alnuigro was no match for the cool and ciafty 
])olicv of Jh/aiTo; ami he was invaimldy circniUYented by Ins eomj>anion 
wheno\(‘r their le pective inteiests came in collision. 

Still, the final iiiin of Almagio may Ite fairly imputed to himself. Tie made 
two caidtal blunders, ddie first was his a])poal to arms hy the seizme of 
Cuzco. The deteiuiiivxtion of a bouiidaiy-linc nas not to ];c settled hy anus. 
It was a suliject for arbiiration ; and if arlntrators could not he trusted it 
should have been lefciicil to the decision of tiie crown. Rut, luiving once 
ai»pealed to arms, he should not then have resorted to negotiation,-'aho\e all, 
to negotiation with Ihzarro. This was his seciuid and greatest error, lie liarl 
soon em>ngh of i^izarro to know that lie was woi to bo trusted, Almagro <lid 
trust him ; and he paid for it with his life. 


cnAl>TER III. 


IMZAUUO KLVISITS CUZC(» —JIEIIXA>M>0 KKTrilNS T«» CASTILE.—HfS LOXU IM- 
^KISO^.U>:^T.—eonMISSIoXEH SE\T TO rEUr.--irOSTlLITIES WITH THE 
IXCA.—PIZAHKo'S ACTIVE ADMIXISTUATIOX.—OoNZALO riZAHUO. 


1539-1640 


Ox the departun* of his hrotlier in ]>ursnit of Almagro, the IMarquis Francisco 
Pizarro, as we have seen, retuined to Lima. There he anxiously awaited the 
result 01 the campaign ; and on receiving the welcome tiilirigs of the victory 
of Las Salinas he instantly made preparations for Ins march to Cuzco. At 
Xauxa, however, lie was long detained by iJie distracted state of the country, 
and still longer, as it would seem, by a reluctance to enter the Peruvian 
cajiital while the trial of Almagro was pending. 

Jle was met at Xanxa l>y the marsliars son Diego, wlio had been sent to the 
coast hy Hernando Piz;iiTo. Tlie young man was filled witli the most gloomy 
apprehensions respecting Ins fathers fate, and he besought tho governor not 
to allow his brother to do him any violence. Pizarro, who received Diego 
with much apparent hindness, hade him uxko h^art, as no harm should come 
to his father ; * adding that he trusted their ancient friendship would soon he 
renewed. Tho youth, comforted by these assurances, took his way to Lima, 
whercjhy Pizarro’s orders, he was received into his house and treated as a son. 

' “1 di.\o, (jup no tuvicRp iiluKuna nona, imiorto/' Herrera, Ilibt. general, dcp. 6, Ub, 
poiquc no cuii'^ci^nia quo -'n i’adix luoae cap. 3. 
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Tlie same assinances respecting the marshal's safety were given by the 
governor to Eisliop Valvenlo, and some of the principal cavaliers who in¬ 
terested themselves in behalf of the prisoner.® Still Pizarro delayed Ins 
inarch to the capital; and when he resumed it he had advanced no farther 
than the Rio de Abancay when he received tidings of the death of his rival. 
He api)cared greatly shocked by the intelligence. Ilis uhole frame was 
a'dtated, and he remained for some time w'ith Ins eyes hent on the ground, 
showing signs of strong emotion.® 

Such is tlie account given by bis friends. A more probable version of llie 
matter renresents him to have been ])erfectly aware of th(‘ state of tliiiigs at 
Cuzco. When the trial was concluded, it is said, lie rectuved a message fioin 
Hernando, imjuiring what uas tobe done with tlie piisoner. He answered in a 
few words :—‘*l)cal with him so that he shall give us no more trouble.''* It 
is also .staUnl that Hernando afterwards, when labouring under the oblo(|ny 
caused by Almagi'o's death, .shielded himself under instiuctions atlinued to 
liavebeou rccei\ed from the governor.* Jt isqniteeorlaintiiat during his long 
residence at Xan.xa the latter was in constant comnmnicalion with Cuzco, 
and that had he, as Vaherde repeak'(il_> uiged him,*'<(uickcno(l his march to 
iliat capital, he might (‘UMiy have [uevenled the consummation of the tragedy. 
As connuander-in-chief, Ainiagros fate was in lus hands; and, whatever Ins 
< wn partisans may affirm of his innocence, the imi<artial jiulgment of jiistoiy 
must hold him oipially aceounlable with Ileriiando for tlie death of liis 
associate. 


Neithei <lid his subse(iri(*nt conduct siiow any remorse for tlicse proceedings. 


I* •* 

,.. compieror.' \> lien J.>iego a(';V]\.irauo ap]>lied 

govennnent of the soutliern ])rovinces, in llie name of tlieyoimg Almagvo, whom 
his father, as we have seen, had consigned to his jiioio<-lion, Pj/airo answeied 
that‘'the marshal, by his rebellion, Iiad foifeited all claims to the govern¬ 
ment.” And wlicn lie was still further urged by the lavalier, iie bluntly 
broke off the conversation ]\y declaring that “ his own territory covered all oil 
this side of Inlanders”!'*—intimating, no dould, hv tins magnificent vaunt 
that he would'endure no lival on tliis sfde of the watei. 

In the same sjiirit, he had recently sent to snj)ersede Flenalcaz;)!*, the con- 
(|ueror of Quito, who, he was informed, aspired to an independent govennnent. 
Pizarro's emissary had orders to send tiie oilending cfiptain to Lima; but 


“Qnf» 1(» Imri.i asi cumu lo dt’cia, i fiiio su 
i1(^sco no era ntro, sino ver cl Remo cu 
1 quo on lo quo t(K'al)/i al AdoIuntAao, 
I^enllosc cuidado, tiiio bolveria iV toner ol anli- 
gua ajni>tad con ol.’' Iloncra, Hist. Boiienil, 
ihr (», lib. 4, cnp. 9 

Pfdro Pizarn), Dcacub y Conq , MS.- Tie 
even shod many tears, dci'tamo vinehaa hi~ 
Oriinas^ accordihj< to llcrrora, ^^lK^ ovrdontly 
giv(*« him small credit for them. IbM , dec. 
t>, lib fi, CJip. 7.—Conf lib. 5, cap. 1. 

■* “ Kespon(ik\ quo hiriosc do manera, quo 
el Adolantado no Iob pusicpc en imaaftlboio- 
tos '' (JWd , dbc. «. lib, 6, cap. 7.) “ Detotio 
psto," says KHplnall, “fue sabidor ol dicho 
Ooveniador Pizarroit lo qne mi JnirSo I cl do 
otros que c*n cUo (lUislor'U mirar nloanzo.’* 
Carta de MS. 


Ibiiora, Jlist. gonoral, dec fi, ill). .*>, i.ip. 1. 
— IburoiaV tostiniony liith* sluut ol that of 

a roMlompurai.v, sime it was donvid, he t» lls 
ns, fioin tin* ooi ri’spondento ol ilieConqiioroi^, 
and tlic accounts given him by thclruwn 
Lib, (), cap. 7. 

' Carta «lo ValvcnU* ul Kinporador, MS 
’ “ Kn osto inodio tleinpo vino (i lu diclu 
cib<lad del Ciizto cl Uoliernador D Fiaii'o 
Plzurrn, cl <iual entro con Ironpctas i chirlniins 
vesildo con ropa de niartas cjuo fuool luto con 
quoontro.” (?.irta dc KspiiialL MS. 

Carta do Esplnall, MS. - “ Mul aspora- 
monfe lo rc>pon<iio ol Govon^or, dirlendo, 
(|uc Kii tiuvernaeiun no tenia iVrinino, i qne 
llcgalu liasia Klandcs.’* Herrera, lli.st. gene¬ 
ral, doc. 0, lib. 0, cap 7. 
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Benalcazar, after pushing his victorious ca^cr far into the north, had returned 
to Castile to solicit his guerdon from the emperor. 

To the conif)Iaii»ts of the injured natives wlio invoked his protection ho 
showed himself strangely insensible, while the followers of Almagro he treated 
with undisguised contempt. The estates of the leaders were confiscated, and 
transfeiTod without ceremony to his owji partisans, Hernando had made 
attempts to conciliate some of the opposite faction hy acts of liberality, but 
they had refused to accept anything from the man whose hands were stained 
with the blowl of their commander.** The g-overnor oftered them no such 
encouragement; and many were reduced to such abject poverty that, too 
proud to expose their wretchedness to the eyes of their conquerors, they with¬ 
drew from the cityand sought a retreat among the neighbouring mountains.’® 

For his own brothers he provided by such aujple repaHitnientos as excited 
the murmurs of Ids adherents. He appointed Gonzalo to the command of a 
strong force destined to act against the natives of Chareas, a hardy people 
occupying the territory assigned hy th(* crown to Almagro. Gonzalo met with 
a sturdy resistaiuo, but, after some .‘•everc tiglitiiig, succeeded in I'ediiciiig the 
province to obedience. He was recomj)enscd, togetlier with lleniando, who 
aided him in the conqm^st. by a large grant in the neighbourhood of Porco, 
the productive mines of which had been jiartially wrought luidcr the Incas. 
The territory thus situated cm braced pait of those silver hills of Potosf which 
have since supplied Enroi)e witli suoli stores of the precious metals. Her¬ 
nando comprcliended the capabilities of the ground, and he began working 
the mines on a more extensive scale than that hitherto adopted; though it 
does not appear that any attempt was then made to penetrate the rich crust 
of Potod." A few yeais more were to elapse l>efore the Spaniards were to 
bring to light the silver-quarries that lay hidden in the bosom of its 
mountains^* 

It Was now the great business of Hernando to collect a sufficient quantity 
of treasure to take with him to (Aistile. Nearly a year had elapsed since 
Alniagro’s d(*atii; and it was full lime that ho should return and present him¬ 
self at court, where Diego de Alvarado and otJier friends of the marshal, who 
Iiad long since left Peru, were industriously maintaining the ckiims of the 
younger Almagro, as well as demanding redress for the wrongs done to Ins 
father, J 3 ut Hernando looked conlidet^tly to Ins gold to dispel the accusation.^ 
against him. 

Before his depaiture, ho counselled his brother to beware of the ^‘inen of 
Chili/* as Almafa-o*s followers were called,—desperate men, who would stick at 
nothing, he saim for revenge. He besought the governor not to allow them 
to con-sort together in any number within fifty miles of his person: if he did, 
it would be fatal to him. And lie concluded by recommending a strong body¬ 
guard ; “ for I,” he added, “.shall not be liero to watch over you.^ But the 

' ** Avia nuciMo baze^r amigos de los iiriii- quliitos 1 tenths mlcs do V, M. cada dia so,le 

cipalcs de Clille, y ofreciJoles daria rre(>art{- ofrecen I hacer caaa & todo el Mnndo/' Carta 

luioutos y no lo avian aceptudo nl quoddu."' al Kmpeiador, MS., de Puerto Viejo, 6 do 
Pedro Plzarro, Desctib. y Conq., MS. Julio, 1639. 

<* Viendolas oy eti dia, inuertoH do ambre, ' Carla de Carbajal al Emperodor, MS., del 

ftchoA pedozos e adeududoa, andando por los Cuz<co, 1630.—Pedro raarro, Deacub. 

monteo deaeaperados por Bo parecer ante y Conq., 6fS.->-|don€esino0, Annal^a, BIS., aflu 
geniett, porque no tienen otra cosa quo se rB39.—The stofy la well known of the nianper 
yeailr bIqo ropa de los Indtos, ni diueros con in wbl^ the mtnes of Pdtosl'Were' ^scoreretl 
que lo coaprar." Carta de ESpinall, MS. . by fit Indian, who pnllM a baeb out of tho 
. ** <'ConlaqulHad,’'write 8 HerDandoPl 2 arro ground Co the Bhrea (ft Which a qtiantUy of 
to the emperor, ** qiiesta tlerra agora ttene ban eUver globnlea Was Attached, The mine waa 

deaenblerto 1 descub^u efida dia 1^ veeluos liot tvglstered tilt 1646. The acct>imt is given 

muchas minos rlcas de oro i pleta, de quo Ioh by Acdsts, lib. 4, cap. (i. 
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governor laughe<l at the idle fears, as he ternied them, of his brother, bidding 
the latter take no thought of hift, “as every hair in the heads of Alniagjx)^s 
followers was a guarantee for his safety.” ** lie did not know the character of 
his enemies so well as lleraaudo. 

The latter soon after embarked at Lima, in the summer of 1539. He did 
not take the route of Panama, for he had heard that it w'as tlie intention of the 
antliorities there to detain him. He made a circuitous passage^ therefore, by way 
of Mexico, landing in the Bay of Tehuantepec, and was making his w^ay across 
ihe narrow strip that divides the great oceans, when he was arrested and taken 
to the ^pitoi. But the Viceroy Mendoza ditl not consider that he had a right 
to detain him, and he was stifFered to embark at Vera Cruz and to proceed on 
his voyage. Still, he did not deem it safe to trust lainself in Spam without 
further advices. He accordingly^put in at one of the Azores, where he re¬ 
mained until he could connimnicate with home. Ho had some poiverful 
friends at court, and by them he was encouraged to present liimself before the 
emperor. He took their advice, and, shortly after, reached the Spanish coast 
iji safety,’* 

The court was at Valladolid; but Hernamlu, who made his entrance into 
that city with grciat pomp and a display of his Indian riches, met with a 
reception colder than ho bad anticipated.*' For tljis he was mainly indebted 
to Hiego de Alvarado, wdio was then residing there, and who, as a cavalier of 
honourable standing and of high eoniiections, had considerable inHuencc. He 
had formerly, as we have seen, l)y liis timely interposition, more than once 
savedythe life of Hernando; and ho liad consented to receive a pecuniar} 
obli^tion from him to a huge amomu. But all was now forgotten in the’ 
recollection of the wrong done to his commander; and, true to the trust 
reposed in him by that chief in his dying hour, he had come to Spain to 
vindicate the claims of the young Almagro. 

But, although coldly received at first, Heriiamlo’s presence, and his own 
version of the dispute with Almagro, aided by the goldeb arguments which he 
dealt with no stinted hand, checked the current of indignation, and the opinion 
of his judges seemed for a time suspcmled. Alvarado, a cavalier more accus* 
toraed to the prompt and decisive action of a camp than to the tortuous 
intrigues of a court, chafed at the delay, and challenged Hernando to settle 
their quarrel by single combat. But his prudent adversary had no desire to 
leave the issue to sucli an ordeal; and the affair was speedily terminated by 
the dciith of Alvarado himself, which liappened five days after the challenge. 
An event .so opportune natui’ally suggested the suspicion of poison.”* 

But his accusations liad not wholly fallen to the ground; and Hernando 
Pizarro had carried measures with too high a hand, and too grossly outraged 
public sentiment, to bo permitted to escape. He received no formal .sentence, 
but he was imprisoned lu the strong fortress of Medina del Campo, where he 
was allowed to I'eniain for twenty years, when in 1500, after a generation had 
nearly passed away, ahd time had in some mea'iure thrown its softening veil 

** Herrerfi, Hist generar, deu. 6, lib, 6, cap. se fup/' Pedro IMzairo, Descub, y Cooq.. 

10.—Zarate* Conq. del Peru, III). 3, cap. 12.— Carta de Heniando Pizarro al Emperador, 

Goiaara, JUst. de lae Ind., cap. 142.— **No MS.—Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 6, Ub. 6, 
coaitftnta vneatra sefioria quo se Junten diez cap. lO.—Moiitebluo?, Annales, MS., afu> 
Juntos ep ^quonta Icguas alrrededor de adon- 1539. 

de vuestra .sellorid estuvim* porque si los Qomara, Hist, de las InJ., cap. U3. 

dlata^qtar le an de malar. Si a Vuestra **Forotodolo atqfola repenSina miierte 

SMMq matan, yo nego^re mal y de vuestra do Dleso de AIvara4lo, quo sucedlb hiego en 

sefturU nq qttedara momorla. Estoa palubraa clnco duui, no sin eoapeeba do veneno/* Her- 
dizo Hernando Pizarro alias quo todos le rrra, Hlsf. general, dec, 0, Ub, S, ^p. 9. 
oymos, Y abra^ando al marqqez se partio y 
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over the past, lie vas siifferod to regain liis liberty.*^ But he came forth 
an aged man, bout dov. ii Avith infinnities and broken in spirit,—an object of 
pitv rather than indignation. Rarely has retributive justice been meted out in 
fuller nieasine to otiemlors so liigh in authority,—most rarely in Castile.*'* 

Vet Hernando bore this long imprisonment Avith an equanimity Avhich, had 
it l)een founded on principle, might command our respect. lie saAv brqthei's 
and kindred, all on Avliom he loaned for support, cut off one after another'; his 
fortune in psart (onfisoated, Avliilc lie Avas involved in expensive litigation for 
tlie remaindtu*;his faiiu! blighted, bis career closed in an imtiiiiely lionr, 
himself an exile in the heart of his o^vll country ; yet he boro it all Avitb the 
constancy uf a courageous sjdriL. Thougli very old Avheu reli'ased, ho still sur- 
A ived several years, ftnd ooutinued to the extraordinary ago of a hiindied.-® 
He lived long enough to see friends, rivals, and foes all called away to their 
account before him. 

Hernando Pi/iiuro Avas in many respecN a remarkable character. Ih' Avas 
the eldest of the luutbers, lo whom he was related only by tlie fathers side, 
for be was born in wedlock, of bonomabli* paientage on both sides of ins bouse. 
In bis early yews be received a good (Miiication,- -good for the time. Avas 
taken hy Jus father, while quitt' young, to Italy, and there learned the iut of 
Avar niuim tlie (Ireat (’aptjim. bittlo is knoAvn of his liistory after lii.s loturn 
to (Spain ; but, when bis hrotlier bad stiuek out for liiinsclf his brilliant career 
of discoAcry in I’cni, lleinaniht i onsented to take part in liis adventures. 

He was much defened to liy J'ranti.>co, not oidy as bis elder brother, but 
from bis supeiior education and knowdrdge ot affairs. He Avas ready in 
' bis perceptions, fniilfid in resouices, ami jnK^o.s^ed of great vigour in aetion. 
Though eoiirageous, lie AMIS ca.itioiiN; ami liis counsels, a\ ben not waiped l»y 
I'assion, Averc wise and Avary. lint Ik* had (>lher qualitii's, which more tbaii 
connterbalanced the good resulting from exci'llent parts and attainments. 
Jlis aml''tion and nvaiiic wete iusatialili*. lie was suju^rfdious even to bis 
eipials ; and be bad a Aindictivi* temyei, which nothing co'ddapjiease. Tims, 
instead of aiding ins brother m Hie (’omjue'-t, lie A\as tlie evil genius tliat 
blighted bis path. He conceived from the lii-'.t an unwariantabic conlenipL 
for Almagro, aaIioiii lie ri'garded as Ins brother’s rival, instead of A\Iiat he then 
Avas, the hiithful jtarlnerof liN foi tnnes. He ticated him Avitli personal in¬ 
dignity, and, by his intrigues at court, Lad (he means of doing him sensif/e 
injury. Hi* fell into Alinagnris hands, and Jiad nt*aily juiid for tiiese Avrongs 
Avilh liis life. This wa.-. not to be forgiven by Hernando, and lie coolly Availed 
for the lionr of revenge. Vet llio (*\'(‘t idioii of Alinagro Avas a mo.st impolitic 
act; for an evil passion can lait'ly lie gratifi(*d with inqmnity. Hernando 
thought to buy otf .justice Avilli tlie gold of J’eiu. lie had studied human 


” Tills date is l»y QiihiUoi!), 

from a lotral eoKCi^s luslitntfU 1 j\ llt niando’s 
grandson, in vind nition ol tic* talc o( Mio- 
ijUK, in tlii‘ year iBi.A. 

*** Naliano, Jlclaciuii suniaria, M.'?.— Pl/arro 
> Oic'llanu, Varonca iliistrc.s, }>. JIJ. -.Afonlc- 
siMos, Aiiiialcc, iA1S.,»fio 15.111.—(jomaia, Ill'll. 
u<‘ hi.s InJ., ca]). 142. 

" Caro dc Torres gives a i^ynl cflitla in 
refi renre to the working of Oic Hlvcr-rniMcs 
of J’lirco. still owned iiy Ik'niaiulo Plzarro, in 
1555. and .aiiotlier document of ne/irly the 
same date, noticing bis receipt of ten thousand 
dm :its l»v the floet from IVrii. (Histoiia de 
luH Ordnics mllitares, .Madrid, IG29« p 144.) 
Ilern^udo’ograndson t iscreated by I'lnUpl V. 


>^101111*4 of ihc (’uiiquost, dt^ la Con- 

t/onfiit with a lil*(*ral pension from govein- 
incnt I’i/aiH) y Oudl.ina, Vaioius ilustri'*, 
p :M‘J, and Disrurso, ]). «2, 

'‘Multosda, .Jupiter, annos'^ 

the greatest boon, in Flzurio y Ondlana's 
opinion, timt Heioen can confer* “IMolo 
J)ios por todo, Cl pn mio mayor desla vidn, 
jmos iuc tan laig.'i, quo excodio do cun 
(Vuiones ilustrcs, j» .'142.) According to tlio 
same sotiiewliat paitinl auUioiify, Ilerr.aiiJo 
died, as he had lived, in the odour of sanctity' 1 
“ Viviendo apronder u niorir, y s.ihcr inorir, 
fpianUo llegd la muprle.” 
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nature on its weak and wicked and he expected to profit hy it. For¬ 
tunately, he Mas deceived. lie had, indeed, liis revenge , but the hour of lii.s 
revenge was that of his ruin. 

Ttic disorderly state of I 'ennvas such as to demand the immediate inter¬ 
position of the crown. In the general licensi* that prevailed there, the rights 
of the Indian and of the Spaniard were etinally trampled under foot. Yet the 
subject M’as one of great difficulty; for Pizarro^5 anthoiity Mas non' firmly 
established over the country, which itself Mas too remote "from Ciistile to bb 
readily controlled at liome Pi/arro, moreover, was a man not easy to he 
approached, c(»iifident in his omu strengtli, j('aIous (d iuterfereiioe, and pos¬ 
sessed of a fiery temjier, winch Mould kindle into a flame at the least distrust 
of the govenime.iit. Jt M'ould not ansMcr to send out a commissi(ui to suspend 
him from the exercise ot his authority until his conduct could he investigated, 
as was done with Cortc\s and otlier great colonial officers, on wliose rootcMl 
loyalty the crou-n could confidently rely. Pizarro’s loyalty sat, it Mas feared, 
too lightly on him to be a poweiful restraint on his movements; and there 
Avere not Avanting tiiose among his lockloss folknvers Avho in cilsc of extremity 
Avould )te piompt to urge linn to tliioM' ofl his allegiance* altogether and set up 
an independent govennnen! for himself. 

Someone was in he sent out, therefore, avIio should possess in some sort a 
contn>lling, oi* at least comiiii(*nt, poM’er Avith the (laiigerous chief, aaIiIIo 
osiensiblv ho should act only in Milioidinatiou to him. The person selected 
for this uelirate mission Ma.> the liicentiale Vnea de (’asti'o, a rneiiiher of the 
Royal Audience of Valladolid, lie Mas i learned judge, a man of integrity 
aiul Avisdom, and, tlioiigh not bred to vins, bad so imicli address and such 
knuAvledge of eharachras M’onld enable him leadily to turn the resources of 
others to his own account. 

ilis commission Mas guardctl in a Avay Mhich shoMcd the embarrassment of 
t)ie govornmeut. lie Mas to ajmear bofoic l^izarro in tin capacity of a loyal 
.ludge ; to consult uith him on tlie ledress of grievances, c.-jiecially Avith refei- 
ence to the imfortunate niitiv(‘s; to concert measures for the prevention of 
future evils; and, above aJi, to ]io.ssess biinself faithfully of the condition of * 
the country in all its details, and to transmit intelligence of it to the court 
ot Castile. Rut in case of Pizarnt’s death he was to produce hLs warrant as 
loyal governor, and as such to claim the oliedicnce of the authorities throngli- 
out the hiiul. Events showed the wisdom of pioAiding for this latter con¬ 
tingency.®* 

The licfuitiale, thus coiniiiissjoned, (piitted liis (piiet residence at Valladolid, 
emhark(*d at Seville in the aiitninn of In-IO, and, after a tedious voyage across 
the vltlantic, he traversed tiu* Isthmus, and, eiu'ountering a siiecession 
of tempests on the i*acific tlial liad nenrly .sent his frail bark to the l^ottom, 
put in Avith lier, a mere Avrcck, at the northerly poit of RnenawMituia.®® Tlie 
allairs of the country AV(‘re in i\ slate to roipiiie liis presence. 

The civil Avar wiiicli had lately distracted the land had left it in so unsettled 
a state tliat the agitation continued long after the immediate cause had ceased. 
Tills Avas especially the case among the natives. Jn the violent transfer of 


IVtlro Pizarro, Pcscub. y Conq., MS.— 
fUaiiurti, Hist, divlas linl.,c.u> 146.—Hfircra, 
Hist, goneial, dec. 6, lib. h, cap. 0.—Xlonlo- 
sino«, AniiHlefl, MS., ailo IS-IO.—TIjis Utter 
\MiterBces uotblng Miort of a “divine mys- 
tery *’ in this forecast of j^overnnicnt. ito sint'u- 
lurly sustained hA^ evenis: *• prevoiioion del 
gran espiiitu del key, uo sin mlstcrio." I'bi 


sujira 

Or. as the poit should rather i)e called, 
JtJalii lc»Pon,iisIVdroPi/jjrrt>piinningly u- 
niaik.ir “ Tmo tan Uiul vUjo i*a la mar cjiie 
vUi dv <le<’nibaP(ar et. U Hu«na Ventura, 
minqnc la llamo urala.” iHsvnb, y. ('onu., 
MS. 
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repartirnientos. the poor Indian hardly kij^w to whom he A\as to look as his 
master. The fierce struggles between the rival cliieftains lelt him eqmlly in 
doubt whom lie was to regard as tlie ridel's of tho land. As to the authority 
of a C 0111 IJ 10 I 1 sovereign, across the waters, paramount over all, lie held that in 
still ga-eater distrust; for ivhat was the authority which could not command 
the oocdience even of its oivn vassals?” The Inca Manco was not slow in 
taking advantage of this state of feeling. He left his obscure fastnesses in 
the (leiiths of the Andes, and established himself with a strong body of fol¬ 
lowers 4u the mountain-country lying between Cuzco and the coast. Eroin 
this retreat he made descents on tlie neighbouring plantations, destroyuig the 
houses, siveeping oil' the cattle, and massacring the people, lie fell on tra¬ 
vellers as they wore journeying singly or in caravans from the coast, and put 
them to death—it is told by Ins enemies—with cruel tortures. Single detach¬ 
ments -were sent against him from time to time, but without effect. Some he 
eluded, others he defeated, and on one occasion cut off a party of tliirty 
troopers, to a man.-* 

At length Pizano found it necessary to send a considerable force under liis 
brother Gonzalo against the Inca. The hardy Indian encountered his enemy 
several times in the loiigh passes of the Cordilleras. Ho was usually beaten, 
and sometimes with heavy loss, which he repaired with astonishing facility ; 
for he always contrived to make his escape, and so true were his followers 
that, in defiance of pursuit and ambusciiue, he found a safe shelter in tho 
secret haunts of the sieria. 

Thus baffled, Pizarro determined to try the effect of pacific overtures. lie 
sent to the Inca, both iii his own name and in that of the Bishop of Cuzco, 
whom the Peruvian prince held in revoieiice, to invite him to enter into nego¬ 
tiation.** Manco actpiidsced, and indicated, as he liad formerly done with 
Almagro, the valley of Yucay as the scone of it. The governor repaired 
tliither at the apiiointed time, w'elJ guarded, and, to propitiate the barbarian 
monarch, sent liim a rich present by the hands ei an African slave. The slave 
was met on the route by a party of the Inca’s men, who, wdiether witli or 
without their master's oraers, cruelly mardere<l iiim, and bore off the spoil to 
their quarters, Pizari'O resented tills outrage by another yet moro atrocious. 

Among the Indian prisoners was due of the Inca’s wives, a young and beau¬ 
tiful woman, to whom he w'as said to bo fondly attached. The governor 
ordered her to be strijipcd naked, bound to a tree, and, in presence <)f the 
camp, to be scourged with rods and then shot to death with anwa, The 
wretched victim bore the execution of tlie sentence with surprising fortitude. 
She did not beg for mercy, where none was to be found. JJot a complaint, 
scarcely a groan, escaped her under the inflictiou of these terrible torments, 

« “pifUffaa que los niicnteu los que aca and that lie coiiKt never protect litnn Against 

left dizen que al uti gran ScAur cu CJastlUa, the governor. The panMige in which Uib la 

viendo quo^aca pelcan unos capttancs contra related is curious. “ Preguntandh & liidius 
otros; y plcnaan que tio aiotro licUlnouqueL del Inca aue anda alzado quo si sabe^iel inoa 
qne venze al oti o, porquo] aca cntrollos no sc quo yo sol veriido d U tferra eu n^yiahre de S. 
acostumbra que un capftan pelee contra otro, >1. pura defvtidellos, dizd ^Ue miii bleu lo 

estando entrumbos dchaxo dc un Seftor.’* sabla; y pregqntado due porqua nose boolau 

Carta de Valvcrde al Kniper^or, MS. m! de j^. dixO el Indio que deela cl fnca que 

** Herrera, HUt. ffciieraVoec. 6, Hb. 6, cap. poi^uc yMltudO vJhU> \$ moeba al go- 

7.—Pedro Plzarro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS.— beinadbr, quo^qhlere que le qplte el 

(;arta de Ksplnail, MS.—Carta dc Valverde al bonetA quo no qqerla veftlc d ml d^ ptu; que 
Hmperador, MS. no havla de Venir de p4<^ Mno & unb que 

The Inca declined the interview with the vlnlesb do'cedtflfa.q^.ho mzlese la mocha al 
bithup, on the ground that he had seen him gebernador, pocqhe^pdtefiZe iSl que este 1(> 

f ay obeisance by ta^Hug otf his cap to Plzarro. defeiidefper lo Ads ha hecho y ha o^ro/' 

t proved his inferiority to ^h© latter, he saW, Carta de Valvetde al Kmperador, MS. 
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The iron Conquerors were amazed at tliis ])ower of enduranoe in a delicate 
woman, and they expressed their lidmiration, while they condemned the 
cruelty of their commander—in their hearts.*® Yet constancy under the most 
excniciatinij tortures that human cruelty can inflict is the almost universal 
characteristic of the American Indian. 

' Pizarro now prepared, as the most effectual means of checking these dis¬ 
orders among the natives, to establish settlements in the heart of the 
disaffected country. These settlements, which received tlie dignified name 
of cities, mighty be regarded in the light of military colonies. The houses 
were usually built of stone, to which were added the various public offices, 
and sometimes a fortress. A municipal corporation was organized. Settlers 
were invited by the distribution of large tracts of land in the ueighlx)urhood, 
with a stipulated number of Indian vassals to each. The soldiers then 
gathered there, sometimes accompanied by their wives and families; for the 
W'omcn of Castile seem to have disdained the impediments of sex, in the 
ardour of conjugal attachmcjit, or, it may be, of romantic adventure. A 
populous settlement rapidly grew up in the wilderness, affording protectioji to 
the surrounding tenitorv, and funiisliing a cornmerdal depot for the country, 
and an armed force ready at all times to maintain pul)lic order. 

Such a settlement wOvS tliat now made at Cnamanga, midway kitween 
Cuzco and Lima, which effectually aus>vered its purpose by guarding the 
communications with the coast.^' Another town was founded in the mining- 
district of Charcas, under the approjuiate Jiaino of tlie Villa de la Plata, the 
City of Silver,” Ancl Pizarro, who journeyed by a circuitous route along the 
shoi‘es of the Southern sea towards Lima, established the city of Areqiiipa, 
since arisen to such commercial celebrity. 

Once more in his favourite capital of Lima, the governor found abundant 
occupation in attending to its municipal conceins and in providing for the 
expansive growth of its populatimi. Nor was he unmindful of the other 
rising settlements on the Pacitic. Ue encouraged commerce with the remoter 
colonies north of Peni,and took measures for facilitating internal intercourse. 
He stimulated industry in all its branches, i»aying great attention to hus¬ 
bandly^ and importing seeds of the different European giains, whicli he had 
the satisfaction, in a short time, to see thriving luxuriantly in a country where 
the wiety of soil and climate affbrdett a home for almost every product,*® 
Above all, he promoted the w^orking of the mines, which already began to 
m<ake such returns that the most common articles of life rose to exorbitant 
prices, while the precious metals themselves seemed the only things of little 
valna But thev soon changed hands, and found their way to the mother- 
country, where £hey rose to their true level as they mingled with the general 
currency of Europe. The Spaniards found that they had at length reachetl 
the land of which they had been so long in search,- tlie land of gold and 

At least wo may presume they did so, A^arpay, raeparesceiml que iiucstro seilor 

since they opernly^ condemn him in their ac- Ic castip^o cii el flu quo tuvo.’* Descub. y 

couuU of the transaction. I quote Pedro Couq., MS. 

Fi»irro,n6t'4l8pd^ to criticise the conductor Cteza de Leon notices the uncommon 

his general too severely: **Setomoujaamttgcr beauty and solidity of the bulkUngsai Oua- 

de yikgm que le qiteria ttiucho^ y se manga: **J.<aqual ban ediftcado las mayores 

ffttardo, croy^o que por ella saldHa aepaa. y m^ores casas quo ay en todo el Peru, todas 

S^ta mnger mando maUr al marques despucs do piedra, ladrillo, y ^a, con mndes.torres: 

ca Yucf^« hasdendoUk varear con vai'ss y de roanora que no falta aposemoe. La pla^a 

flecbar^ooh'flti^as ppr una tmrla que mango esta liana y bien grande.*’^ Croulca, cap, 87. 

ynga la kieo qua aqui eontare, y«nllendo yo ^ I con que U comene^ d haver en 
que ^ esto drueh^ y otra hih'mana del aqtU'Uas Tierras cosecha do Trfgp^ Cevada, 1 
ynga quo maodo ibataren Lima quando las otras muebas cosas de 'CasiiPa/* Herrera, 
yndtos pusleron corco sobrolla que Ite llamava Hist, general, dec. 6, Itb. 10, cap. 2 . 
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silver. Emigrants camo in greater numbers to the country, and, spreading 
over its surface, formed in the increasing population the most effectual 
barrier against the rightful owners of the soil.“'* 

IMzarro, strengthened hy tlie arrival of fresli adventurers, now turned liis 
attention to the remoter (juarters of the country, l^nlro de \''aldivia was sent 
on liis memorable expedition to Cliili; and to his own brother Gonzalo the 
governor assigned the territory of Ouito, witli iusiruotioiis to explore tiie 
unknown country towards the east, where, as re[K»rt said, grew the cinnamon. 
As this chief, who had liitiierto acted but a subordinate part in the Compiest, 
is.henceforth to take the most conspicuous, it may lie as well to give some 
account of him. 

liittle is knouii of his early life, for he .siwang from the s.ime obscure origin 
nith Francisco, and seems to have been as little iiulebted as Ins elder brotlier 
to tlie fostering care of bis parents. He entered early on the career of a 
soldier,-a career to uhicli e\oiy man in that iron age, whether cavalier or 
vagabond, seems, if left to himself, to have most readily inclined, lleie lie 
souii distinguished himself hy his skill in martial exercises, was an excellent 
lioiseman, and, v lien he came to the New Woild, was esteemed the Itest lance 
in IVni.®** 

In talent and in ex|»an^iun of views he was inferior to his brothers. 
Neither did he discover the same cool and cuifty jiolicy ; but he was e<iually 
coui-ageous, and in the execution of his measures quite as unscrupulous, lie 
liad a handsome jjer.-tui, ivitli ojien, engaging features, a free, soldier-like 
address, and a coididmg tenijier, whicli endeared liim to his followers. His 
spirit was higli and ad\entui(ms, anti, A\Iiat was etinallv important, he could 
inspiie others with the same .s})iHt, and thus d<i much to insure tlie success of 
his enterjirises. Ho was an excellent cajitain in guerilla warfare, an admiuible 
loader in thiublful ami ddhcult exiieditions: hut he had not the enlarged 
ca]»aei(y for a great military tliief, still les.s for a civil ruler. It W'as Ids 
misfortune to be called to lill hotli Mdiatioos. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OONZAU) lUZAUHo’s EXTEmTHlN—I’ASSAtiU ACJIOSH TITR MOUNTAINH -1>IS* 
eo\EKS TIIK XACO—I.NClUiniJH-K SI TI’KHIMiS—OURLLANA SAILS DOWN TIlK 
AMAZt>N~DKSl»Alll 01’ THK SCANlAnDS—TUK SURV1\0}IH llETl'KN TO 
t^rri’o. 

1510-1542. 


CoxzALO PiZAiiKo rectdved the nows of Ids ajipointmeiit to the government of 
Quito with umlisginsed pleasuie ; not so much for the possession that it gave 
him of tins ancient Indian province, as for the field that it opened for dis¬ 
covery towards the east,—tlie fabled land of Oriental spices, W'bich Imd long 
captivated the imagination of the Conquerors, He repaired to his fiovermuent 
without delay, and found no difficulty in awakening a kindred enthusiasm to 


C’fliltt de Caivttjal al Euiperadur, MS.— 
MonteMnuft, Aiinalea, MS., nftus J530 et 1541. 
- iVdro Pjzarro, Doscub. y Conri, MS.—iler- 
reru, llm. gcnornl, dec. 6, lib. 7, (up. 1.— 
Cio/a dc Lnoii, (’roidca, cap. 76 pt ivlibi. 

The ittvali< rl’lzarr(»y Oiellana hus^iveu 


biographical ndtlcoa of each of the brothera. 
Jt rtMpiirps no witcbcralt to detect that thp 
blood of the Pizarros flowed In tlie veins of tbe 
writer to his finger’^ ends. Yet his facts are 
suspicious than bis inforencps. 
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his own ill tlio hosonis of liis followers, lu ji short time lui mustered three 
himdred and fifty Hpaniar ls and four thousand Indians. One hundred and 
fifty of Ills company weic mounted, and all were cfpnppcd in tlic most tliorouuh 
manner for the undertaking^. lie provided, moreover, against famine ny 
a largo stock of provisions, and an immense drove of swine whicli followed in 
the rear.* 

It wa.s the beginning of MIO wlien ho set out on this celebrated expedition. 
The first part ojf the journey was attondiHl with comparatively little difficulty, 
w'hilc the Spaniards were yat in the land of the Incas ; for the distractions of 
Peru Iiad not hoen felt in this distant piovinre, where the simjilo people still 
lived <ns under the primitive sway of tlie Cliildren of the Sun. But the scene 
changed as they entered the teiVitory of (iuixos, where llie character of tlio 
inhaoibints, as w’oll as of the dimaU*, seemed to he of another description. 
The country was traversed by lofty ranges of the Andes, and the adventurers 
wore soon entangled in their deep and intricate passes. As they rose into the 
more elevated regions, the icy winds that s\ve]it down the sides of the Cor¬ 
dilleras benumbed their limbs, and many of the natives found a wintry grave 
in the wilderness. While crossing this formidable barrier, they exjiericnced 
one of those tremendous caitlujuaKcs wliich, in these volcanic regions, so often 
shake the mountains to tin i*- ba^o. Jn one place, the earth was lent asunder 
liy the terrible throes of Ts'aiiire, while slroaius of sulplmrous vapour issued 
fioiu tlie cavity, and a village with some lumdreds of houses was precipitated 
into the frightful abyss 1 - 

On descending tlio eastern slopes, tin* ' linKite changed ; and as they came 
on thelow'er level tJic tierce cold was succeeded by a sufibcaling heat, wliilc 
tempests of thunder and lightning, rnshi .n from out the gorges of the siona, 
jroured on tlieir heads with scarcely an> lutermissiou day or night, as if the 
ottended deities rif the place wor(‘ willing to take \cir.ertnce on the invaders of 
their mountain-solitudes. For more than six weeks ihe deluge ctmtinued un¬ 
abated, and the hulorn w^andei'crs, wet, and weaiv with incessant toil, weie 
scarcely able to drag their limbs along tlii'. soil broken up and saturated with 
the moisture. After some months of toilsome travel, in wJiicIi they had to 
cross many a morass and mountain-siream, they at hniglh reached Cto/ih.s, 
tlie Tiund of Oiniiamon.** I’hey saw' the tns's beaiing the precious hark, 
sju'eading out into broad Crests ; yet, lio\ein'ei valualile an article for commerce 
it might have proved in accessible situations, in these, lemotc regions it was of 
little worth to them. But, from the wandering tiibes of savages whom they 
liad occasionally met in tlieir path, they learned that at ten days* distance Avas 
a rich and fruitful land abounding with gold and inhabited by itopnloiis 
nations. Gon/alo jhzarro had already reaclied the limits originally piopostMl 
for the expedition, ihtt lliis intelhgence renewed liis hojies, and he resolved 
to ]>ush tiio a<lventme farther. Jt would have been A\ell for him and lii-i 
folloAVors had they hceircontent to return on their footstejis. 


‘ n*'ncra, IUkI. poneinl, doc C>, lib, s. c.ip. 
(». 7.— riauila 8 *' 0 . Com. Uoul , I’aile 2, lib. J, 
tap. 2.—Zarate, Ooinn cU'l Tciu, lib. 4, cap 1, 
2—iJomiu‘a, Ilihfe, do las Jnd , ca\). lUJ — 
MontOKliios, Annalos, aflo ISIIO. —lli^tou.an.s 
di(Try as to the mimbi‘rof Coiixalo's lorces,— 
nl Ilia rnon, ids horso8, and hia liogg. I'bo 
last, acconiing to [foiTfru, aniounlcd to no 
less than 5000; a goodly Hupply of bacon for 
so .'»muU a troop, since the Indians, dotibtlo.ss, 
livpd on parched corn, coca, A\hlcli nsually 
lornwd their on! 3 ' suppoit on tho longo-t 


journeys. 

- Zarate states tlie miinbn with prcu.-nai 
at five liuiKln d hoUM‘s. “Sdncvino vn t.iii 
giaa Tciicmoto, con temblor, i tpnlpo'^!nd do 
Agua, i Jb‘IaTn])aROs, i Halos i giaijdr.s I’luc- 
iios, quo abiiehdoso la 'licrra por inuchas 
p.irtcs, sc hundiernn quinicntas Oasas." 
(Conq. del Peru, Kb. 4, cap. 2 ) There is 
nothing so satisfactury to the mind of the 
rrador us precise numbers; and indhing go 
nitle deser''mg cf his confidence. 

^ Canda is the Sp.inish fur cinnamon. 
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Continuing their march, the country now spread out into l)road savannas 
terminated by forests which, as they drew near, seemed to stretch on every 
side to the very verge of the horizon. Here they beheld trees of that stu- 
I»endous growth seen only in the equinoctial regions. Home were so large that 
sixteen men could hardly encompass tliem with extended arms! ^ The w’ood 
was thickly matted with creepers and parasitical vines, which hung in gaud^ 
(.'oloured festoons from tree to tree, clothing them in a drapery beautiful to the 
eye, but forming an impenetrable net-work. At every step of their way they 
were obliged to liew open a passage with their axes, while their garments, 
rotting from the elfects of the urenening rains to which they had been exposetl, 
canght in every bush and bramble, and hung about them in shreds,® Their 
provisions, spoiled by the weather, liad long since failed, and the live stock 
which they nad taken witli them liad eitlier been consumed or made their 
escape in the woods and mountain-passes. They had set out with nearly a 
thousand dogs, many of them of the lei’ocions breed used in hunting down the 
unfortunate natives. These they now gladly killed, but their miserable carcasses 
furnished a lean banquet for tlie famishing travellers ; and when these were 
gone they had only such herbs and dangerous roots as they could gather in 
the forest.** 

At length the Avay-worn company came on a broad expanse of water formed 
by the Napo, one of the great tributaries of tlie Amazon, and which, though 
only a third or fourth-rate river in America, avouIcI pass for one of the first 
magnitude in the Old World. The sight gladdened their hearts, as by Avinding 
along its banks they hoped to hud a safer and more practicable route. After 
traversing its borders for a considerable distance, closely beset Avith thickets 
Avliich it taxed their strength to the utmost to overcome, Gonzaloand his party 
came Avithin hearing of a rushing noise that sounded like subterranean thniider. 
The river, lashed into fury, tumbled along o\%v rapids Avitli frightful velocity, 
and conducted them to tlie l)rink of a magniiicent cataract, Avhich, to their 
Avondering fanehs, rushed doAvn in one vast volume of foam to the depth of 
twelve hundred foot! ^ The appalling souinis wliich they had heard for the 


* This, hix feot for tiie spread of a 

man’s arms, would be about, ninety-six feet in 
(ircamferrnce, or iliiriy-two feet in riiameter. 
—larger, probably, tiian the largest trc6 
known In Kurope." Yet it falls sliort of that 
famous giant of the forest montiouqfl by M. 
de Humboldt as still flourishing in the inten¬ 
dancy of Oaxaca, which, ]>y the exart mea- 
sui>ement of a traveller in 1 h: 19, was found to 
Ik* a hundred and twelve feet in cliruiufrr- 
enc3 at the lieight of four feet from the ground. 
This height may corr«*spond with that of the 
measurement taken by the Spaniaols. a 
curious and learned article on Korest-ti'ccs in 
No, 121 of the North Aineiican Uevlew. 

^ The diamatist Molina, in his play of *' Las 
Amazonas en Jas fndias,*' lias devoted somr 
dozen columns of reiUmdillas to un uccoiint 
of the Bufferings of his countrymen in the ex¬ 
pedition to the Amazon. The poet reckoned 
confidently on the patience of his audience. 
The following verses describe the miticrable 
condition to which the Spinlards wero re** 
duced by the incesiiant rains: ' 

** Sin que cl Sol en cste th mpo 
Su cara vor nos permila, 

Ni las iiube^ taboi ncras 


Coascii dc echamos enctma 
DilubioH iiiagotablus, 

Que hasla el alma noshautUan. 
(’aycron los mas enfermos, 

Porque las ropas poiiridas 
Con cl ctcriio agua vA, 

Nos dcx6 en las carncs vivas.” 

” CapUnlacion con Orellana, MS.—rctliv) 
IMzarro, Dcscub. yCoini., MS.—Gomiira, Hist, 
do las Ind., cap. 143.—Zarate, Conq.dcl Peru, 
lib. 4, c.ip. 2.—ilerrera, Hlat. general, dec. G, 
lib. 8, cap. 6, 7.—GarclUsso, Com. Rpat., I’arto 
2 , lib. 3, rap. 2.—The lost writer obtained his 
information, as he tells from several who 
were present in the expedition. The reader 
may be assui'ed that It haa lost nothing In 
coming through his hands. 

^ ** Al cabo do rate largo comlno hallaron 
quo el rlo hazia vn salto de pefia do mas 
de dozientas bra^as de idto«*qtte bazts tan 
grati ruydo, que lo oyeron mas oc seys leguas 
uutes ^0 lle^aen a el.'* (Oarcilasso, Com. 
Real.iTftfve 2, lib. 3, cap. 3.) I find nothing, 
to confirm or'to confute tho account of this 
Stupendous cataract In later travellers, not 
vory iitfmerouB in these wild'regions. The 
aUeg(^ height of the falls, twice that of the 
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distance of six leagues ,n'erc rendered yet more oppressive to the spirits by the 
gloomy stillness of the surrounding forests. The rude ^varriors were filled with 
sentiments of awe. Not a bark dimpled the waters. No living thing was to 
be seen but the wild tenants of the wilderness, the unwieldy boa, and tlie 
loathsome alligator baking on the borders of the stream. The trees towering 
in widespread magnificence towards the heavens, the river rolling on in its 
rocky bed as it had rolled for ages, the solitude ana silence of the sccjie, broken 
only by the lioarse fall of waters or the faint lustling of the woods,—all seemed 
to spread out around them in the same mid and primitive state as when they 
came from the hands of the Creator. 

For some distance above and below the falls, the bed of the river contracted 
so that its width did not exceed twenty feet. Sorely pressed by hunger, the 
adventurers determined, at all hazards to cross to the opposite side, in hoi>es 
of finding a country tlmt might afford them sustenance. A frail bridge was 
constructed by tlirowiug the huge trunks of trees across the chasm, where the 
cliffs, as if spilt asunder by some convulsion of nature, descended sheer down a 
jwrpeiidicular depth of several hundred feet. Over this airy caitseway the 
men and horses succeeded in effecting their passage, with the loss of a single 
Spaniard, who, made giddy by heedlessly looKing down, lost his footing and 
fell into the boiling surges below. 

Yet they gained littfe by the exchange. The country wore the same un¬ 
promising aspect, and the liver-banks were studded w'ith gigantic trees or 
fringed with impenetrable thickets. The tribes of Indians wnom they occa¬ 
sionally met in the pathless wilderness w'ere liorco and unfriendly, and they 
were engaged ia perpetual skirmishes with them. From tliese they learned 
tliat a fruitful country was to be found down the river at the distance of only 
a few days* journey, and tlie Spaniards h* Id on thoir weary way, still hoping 
and still deceived, as the promised hp^d liitled before them, like the minbow, 
receding as they advaiicecl. 

At length, spent with toil and suffering, rjlou/alo resolved to cousinict a 
bark large enough to transpoit the weaker part of liis company and his 
baggage. The forests furnished him Avitli tiiuoer; the shoes of the horses 
which nad died on the road or been slaughtered for food were converted into 
nails ; gum distilled from the trees took the place of pitch ; and the battered 
garments of the soldiers supplied a suljstitutti for oakum. It was a work of 
ditliciilty ; but Gouzalo cheered his men in the task, and set an example by 
taking part in their laboui*s. At the end of two mouths a brigantine was com¬ 
pleted, rudely put together, but strong and of sufficient bur»icn to carry half 
the emupany, —the first vessel cousti ucted by Europeans that ever floated on 
these inland waters. 

Gonzalogave the command to Francisco de Orellana, a cavalier from Tru- 
xillo, on whose courage and devotion to himself he thought he could rely. The 
troops now moved forward, still following the descending course of the river, 
while the brigantine kept alon^ide; and when a bold promontory or more.im- 
pi’acticable country intervened, it furnish^ timely aid by the transportation 
of tim feebler soldiers. In this way the/journeyed, for many a wearisome 
week, tlxrough the dreaiy wilderness on the borders of the Napo. Every scrap 
of provisions li^ been long since consumed. The last of their horses had been 

r 

iircAi cataract of the Tequendama in the Ho- cstluiatpsof the Spanianlfl, who, In the gloomy 
Soti Rfl measured by Humboldt, usually state of their foelmgs, wore doubtless keenly 

esteemed the highest In America, is hot eo alive io impressions of the sublime aiul the 

great 08 that of some of the cascades thrown Icnlble, cannot safely be relied on. 
over the ^roefj^es fn Switzerland. Yet the 
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(iQVQiued. To tho gnawings of huugcr, they weie fain to eat the 

leather of tlicir siwWIcs and Ixdts. The woods supplied them with scanty 
sustenance, and tliey greedily fed upon toads,.serpents, and such other reptiles 
as they occasionally found.** # 

Tliey were now told of a rich district, inhabited by a jicpulous natioiij where 
tlic Napo oniptiod into a still grciitcr river that flowed towards the east. It 
was, as usual, at the distance of several days* journey ; and Uonzalo Pizarto 
lesolvcd to halt w'licre he was and send Orellana doAvn in his brigantine to the 
confluence of the waters to procure a stock of provisions, witii W'iuch he might 
return and put thoiii in condition to resume their nvarcli. That cAvalier ac¬ 
cordingly, taking with him fifty of tlie adventurers, puslied off into the middle 
of'the river, where the stream ran swiftly, and his bark, taken by the current, 
sliot forw'ard with the sj>ee(l of an anw and was soon out of sight. 

Days aiulAvecks passed away, yet the vessel did not return ; and no speck 
was to be seen on the waters, us the Spaniards strained their eyes to the 
fartliest point, where the line of light faded away in the dark shadows of tho 
foliage on the borders. Detachments were sent out, and, though ab£:,ent 
several days, came back without intelligoiicc of their comrades. Unable 
longer to endure this suspense, or, iinhicd, to maintain themselves in their 
])re.sent quarters, Gon/alo and bis tamisbing followers now determined to pro¬ 
ceed towards tiie Junction of the riveis. Two nuuiths elapsed before they 
accoinpli.shed this terrible journey, - those of them who did not perish on the 
way,—alfhougli the distance profMbly did not exceed two hundred leagues; 
and they at length reached tho spot so long dosii-ed, wdiere the Napo poms its 
tide into the Amazon tliat miglity stream, which, fed by its thousand tribu¬ 
taries, rolls on towaras tlie ocean, for many Inmdrcd miles, through the heart 
of the great continent,—tlie most majestic of American rivor.s. 

But the Spaniards gatbejvd no tidings of Orellana, while the country, tliough 
more populous than the legion tliey had left, was as little inviting in its 
aspect, and was tenanted by a race yet more, ferocious. They now' abandoned 
the hope of recovering then coimades, who they suiqjosed must have miserably 
perished by famine or hy the liands of the natives. But their doubts were at 
length dispelled by tlie ai)|‘earanco of a w'hite man wan(lei*ing half naked in 
the w'oods, in W'hu.se famme stiickon coniitenaiico they recognized the features 
of one of their countrymen. It was iSanche/ do ViWgas, a cavalier of good 
descent, and mueh esteemed in the aitiiy. He had a dismal tale to tidl. 

Orellana, home swiftly down the enrreni of tlie Napo, had reached the point 
of its confluence with the Amazon in less than three day.s,—accomplishing in 
this brit^f space; of time what had cost Piziirro and liis com])any tw'o mouths, 
lie had found tlie country altogetlun* dillerent from what had been j'cprc- 
sented ; and, so far from supplies fin* his countrymen, he could barely obtain 
sustenance for bimsolL Nor was it possible for him to return as he had come, 
and make head against tiie cun cut of the river ; w liile the attempt to journey 
l»y land was an alternative scarcely less fonnidalde. In this dilemma an idea 
flashed across his mind. It was to launch his bark at once on the bosoin of 
tlic Amazon and descend its waters to its mouth. He would then visit tlie 
jieh and populou-s nations that, as report «iid, lined its borders, sail out on tlio 
great ocean, cross to the neiglfliouring isles, and return to Spain to claim the 
glory and the guerdon of discoviny. The suggestion was eagerly taken up by 

* ‘•Ycruaa y rayzf'**, y fiutasUiicstic, ?apos, dhisso, Coin. Uca},, Parte 2, Ub. 3, cap. 4.-— 

y culcl'iHS, y otnis iwfllns paiiahiUjrts laa (Tnpitulacion .un Oicllana* MS. — Herrera*. 

ai>Upora(|Uella9 iDontafina quetodo Ica bazia IlUt. KonerAl, doc. 6, lib. 8* cap. 7.—Zarate, 

biien cMODjag(» a los EsprtfloleM ; que p-'or ics rijii(|. del Peru, hb. 4, cAp. 3, 1, -GoniaiM, 

yua con la I'alfa de corns t.tn vilc*^.*’ Oar- Hiat. do la« Ind , c.ip. 113. 
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his reckless companion^ welcoming any course that would rescue them from 
the wretchedness of their present existence, and fired witK the prospect of new 
|And stirring adventure,—for the love of adventure was the last feeling to 
^hecome extinct in the bosom of the Castilian cavalier. They heeiled little 
their unfortunate cohnades'whom they were to almdon m the wilder¬ 
ness!® 

This Is not the place to jeotrd the circumstances of Orellana's extraordinary 
exp^ition. He succeed^ in his enterprise. But it is marvellous that he 
should have escaped shipwreck in the perilous and unknown navigation of that 
, fiver. Many times his vessel was nearly dashed to pieces on its rocks and in 
it^ furious rapids; and he was in still greater pen! from the warlike tribes 
on its. border^ who fell on lii$. little troop whenever he attempted to land, and 
followed in his wake for miles in their canoes, lie at length emerged from the 
great river; and, onefe upon the sea, Orellana made for the isle of Cubagua ; 
thence passing over to Spain, he repaired to court, and told the ciiciuustanccs 
of his voyage, -of the nations of Amazons whom he had found on the hanks 
of the river, the EIDomdo which report assured him existed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and other marvels,—the exaggeration rather than the coinage of a 
credulous fancy. His audience listened with willing ears to the tales of the 
traveller; and in an age of wonders, wlicn tlio mysteries of the East and tlte 
\Vestwere lionrly coming to light, they might he excused for not discerning 
tlu* true line lietween roniano* and reality.** 

He found no difiicnlty in obtaining a commission to coiujiier and colonize 
the realms be liad discovered. He soon saw liimself at the bead of five 
hundred followers, prepared to .sliare the perils and the profits of his expwiition. 
Hut neitlier lie nor Ins country was destined to realize these profits. He died 
on his outward passage, and the lands washed by tlie Amazon fell Avithin the 
territories of JNirtugal. The unfoitunatc navigator did not oven enjoy the 
undivided honour of gi\ing his name to ilie waters he had discoveied. He 
enjoyed only the barren glory of tlie discovery, siuoly not balanced by Hie 
iiiupiitous circuinstanres which attended it.*- 
One of OrelIana^s parly maintained a stout opposition to Ins proceedings, as 


* This sfHtfiiiPiii of !>«' V.iiLru‘i was roii- 
fiimed by Oridiuiiu, uh ap))GarH imm (lie lau- 
ul the royal Kiaiil made to that ravalKi 
oil ins letiiiri to t/dsfilr 'J‘1 ip ihu'iiinetit is 

preserv^ed oiitiro in tho Munoz foneclion ol 
Mss,: “ flaviPiulu vos ido con enntos coin- 
}>arien)s un riu abajo li hu.srar coinida, roii Ja 
uaiieiUe luistps loetidtH |><;r cl dicJjo no mas 
(le 20U Icguus dotide no pudisf.es dar la buoltu 
e por csta necpsidad e por la muclia noilcia 
quo tuvistps (le la Kumdc'/a e rlqueza tie la 
ficira, posjioniondi) % iiestn:) peliftro, sin iiitcrcM 
iiirfRurto jior servli a S M. os avpiitiipistcs 
paber. lo qiiP liavia eti aqiudlas proviiicias, e 
ansi descubiiHtcs liallastep grandes 
cioiics." C'apitulacion con OroIIaiia, M.S. 

Ooiidttinino, who, Iti l74:i, went down (In* 
Amazon, jian often occasion to notice the 
perils and perplexities In which he was in¬ 
volved in the navigation of this river, too 
UUUeult, as he pays, to Lh* undertaken without, 
the guidance of a Rkilful pilot. See his Kelu- 
turn abrcf^'e iVun Voyage fait dans lUnterieur 
life TAm^rique Meiidionale (Maeatrlrlit, lt7S). 

It bflB not been capy to dipcorn the exact 
liiip in later thncp, witli all tlio liglitp of 


iiioilf rn discovprv. <'<tndamini-*, iiftera carelul 
investigataon, ooiisnlci.s that thcic jb pood 
• gnuind loi believing m tlie cMsfoncc of a 
coiiiiiiunity of amnsi women once living 
somewhere in the neighbourhocMl of tlic Ama¬ 
zon, though they have t\ow tlipupiieared. it 
would 1 m* hard to disprove th:? lure, but still 
harder, considpruig the cmbanaMsiuents in 
pPT jM'tuatiug such a community, tohplieve it. 
Voyage duns rArucrique Mt*ridionale, p. U9, 
et spq. 

“ His <Tiinp is in wmie measure balanced 
by the glory oi liaving \ciiture«l upon a iiavl- 
gntioii of near two thuuMiid leagues, tlrough 
unknown natlon.s, in a vpsppI hastily con- 
Htructoii, wltli grei'ii timlM'r, and by ver>" un- 
pkilful hands, without provisions, without a 
compass or a pilot.” (Ilobertsou, America 
(oti. (.ondoli, 1790), vol. lit. p. S4.) The hls- 
tuiian of America does not hold the uioral 
balance* with as unerring a hand as usual, in 
his Judgment of Orellana's Hplendid enter¬ 
prise No BiicceMp, however pplendid, in the 
hingiiage of one not too severe a moralist, 

*' Can blazon evU deeds or consecrate a crime.” 


h 
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repugnant both to humanity and honour. This was Sanchez de Vargas; aijd 
the cruel commander was revenged on him by abandoning him to his fate ip 
the desolate region where he was now found by his countrymen.” . 

^he Spaniards listened with horror to the recital of Vargas, and their 
blood almost froze in their veins as they saw themselves thus deserted in the 
heart of this remote wilderness and deprived of their only means of escape 
from it. They made an effort to prosecute their journey along the banl^ 
but, after some toilsome days, strength and spirits failed, and they gave up in 
derail*! 

Then it Avas that the qualities of Gonzalo Pizarro, as a fit leader in the 
hour of despondency and danger, shone out conspicuous. To advance farther 
was hopeless. To stay where they were, without food or raiment, without 
defence from the fierce animals of the forest and the fiercer natives, w^ 
impossible. One only course remained : it was to return to Quito. But this 
brought with it the recollection of the past, of sufferings which they could too 
well estimate,—hardly to bo endured even in imagination. They were now 
at least four hundred leagues from Quito, and more than a year had elap^ 
since they had set out on their painful pilgrimage. How could they encounter 
these perils again ! ** 

Yet tJiere was no alternative. Gonzalo endeavoured to reassure his 
followers by dwelling on the invincible constancy they had hitherto displayed, 
adjuring them to smow themselves still worthy of the name of Castilians. 
He reminded them of the glory they would for ever acquire by their heroic 
achievement, when they should resell their own country. lie would lead 
them back, lie said, by another route, and it could not be but that they 
should meet somewhere with those fruitful regions of which they had so 
often heard. It was something, at least, that every step would take them 
nearer home ; and as, at all events, it was clearly the only course now left, 
they should prepare to meet it like men. The spirit would sustain the body; 
ana difficulties encountered in the right spirit were half vanquished already ! 

The soldiers listejied eagerly to his words of promise and eacoura^raent. 
The confidence of their leader gave life to the desponding. They felt the 
force of his reasoning, and, as tTiey lent a willing ear to his assurances, the 
pride of the old Castilian honour revived in their bosoms, and every one 
caught somewhat of tho generous enthusiasm of their commander. He was, 
in truth, entitled to their devotion. ‘From the first hour of the expedition 
he had freely borne his part in its privations. Far from claiming the advan¬ 
tages of his position, he had taken his lot with the poorest soldier, ministering 
to the wants of the sick, cheering np the spirits of tho desponding, sharing 


"'An expedition more romarkablo than 
that of Orellana wa^ performed by a delicate 
female, Madame Godin» who lit 1768 at¬ 
tempted to deacoud the Amazon lu an open 
boat to its mouth. She was attended by seven 
persons, two of them her brutbers, and two 
her female domestics. The boat was wrecked, 
and Madame Godin, narrowly escaping with 
her life, endeavourki with henparty to ac¬ 
complish the remainder of her Journey on 
tbot. She saw them perish, one after another, 
of hunger and disease, till she was left alone 
in the howling wilderness. StULlike Milton’s 
lady in Goraus, she was permitted to cddm 
safely out of all these pmia, and, after un- 
parallolod sufferings, falling in with some 
friendly Indians, she was conducted by them 


to a Frenchl settlement. Though a young 
woman, it will not be Burprls&g that the 
hardships and terrors she enaured turned her 
hair perfectly white. The details of this ex¬ 
traordinary story are given in a letter to M. 
de la CoDdamine by her husband, who tells 
them in an earnest, unaffected way that en¬ 
gages our confidence. Voyage* dans I’Am^- 
Tfque M6ridlonale, p, 329, et scq. 

"* Garcilasso, Com. Real., Parte 2, UK 3, 
cap. 5.—fierrera. Hist, general, deq. 6, lib. 8, 
cap. 8.—Zarate, ^nq. delreni^ Ub. 4, cap. C. 
--Gomara, Hist.%e las Ind^ cap. 143.—One 
must not from these wanderers In the 
wilderness any exact computation o( time or 
distance, destitute as they were of the means 
of making a correct observation of either. 
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his stinted allowance with his famished followers, bearing his full part in the 
toil and burden of the march, ever showing himself their faithful comrade, no 
less than their captain. He found the benefit of this conduct in a trying hour 
like the present. 

I will spare the reader the recapitulation of the sufFerings endured by the 
Spaniards on their retrograde march to Quito. They took a more northerly 
route than that by which they had approached the Amazon ; and, if it was 
attended with fewer difficulties, they experienced yet greater distresses from 
their greater inability to overcome them. Their only nourishment was such 
scanty fare as they could pick up in the forest, or happily meet Avith in some 
forsaken Indian settlement, or wring by violence from the imtives. Some 
sickened and sank down by the way, for there Avas none to help them. 
Intense misery had made them seffish; and many a poor wretch Avas aban¬ 
doned to his fate, to die alone in the Avildcrness, or, more probably, to be 
devoured, while living, by the Avild animals which roamed over it. 

At length, in June, 1542, after soinewliat more than a year consumed in 
their homeward march, the wavAvorn company cjime on the'elevated plains in 
the neighbourhood of Quito. iJut how diffeient their aspect from that which 
they had exhibited on issuing from the gates of the same capital, two years 
and a half before, with high romantic hope and in all the pride of military 
array ! Their horses gcine, their arms broken and rusted, the skins of Avilll 
animals instead of clothes hanging loosely about their limbs, their long and 
matted locks streaming Avildly down their shoulders, their faces burned and 
blackened by the troj^iic^l sun, their bodies Avasted l»y famine and sorely 
disfigured by scjirs,—it seenied as if the charnel-house had givim up its dead, 
as, Avith uncertain step, they glided sloAvly onward>, like a troop of dismal 
spectres ! More than half of the four thousand Indians who had accompanied 
tne expedition had perished, and of the Spaniards only eighty, and many of 
these irretrievably broke i in constitution, returned to Quito.’* 

The few Christian inhabitants of the place, Avith their wives and children, 
came out to Avelcome thoir countrymen. They ministered to them all the 
belief and refreshment in tlieir power; and, as they listcnetl to the siid recital 
of tlieir sufferings, they mingled their tears Avith those of the wanderers. The 
Avhole company then entered the capital, Adhere their first act—to their credit 
be it mentioned—Avas to go in a body to, the churcli and offer up thanksgivings 
to the Almighty for their miraculous preservation throiigli their long and 
perilous pilgrimage.’* Such Avas the end of the expedition to the Amazon,— 
an ©xpeoition which, for its dangers and hardships, the length of their duration, 
and the constancy with Avhich they were endured, stands perhaps unmatched 
in the annals of American discovery, 

*' Pedro Plzafro Doscul). y Conq., MS.— must admit to he well deservwl; ** Final- 

Zarate, Conq. del I'eru, lib. 4, cap. 6.^(Jo> mentCp GoiiqaIo Pi^arro eiitro on el Quito, 

inara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 143.—^lardtasso, trimifundo del valor, i stifrlmiento, i de la 

Com, Real.* Parto 2, lib. 3, cap. 16.-—Herrera, constaiicia, recto, 6 {minutablc vigor d^l 

Hist, general^ dec. 7, lib. 3, cap. 14.— Tiie la^t atilrno, pties Hoinbrea Hnmatios no sc hallan 

historian, in dismissing ids account of the haver taiito Nufrldob ni padocfdo tuntna desr- 

expedition, passes a panegyric on tlic courage venturos/" Ibid., ubi supra, 

and constancy of bis Countrymen, wliicb wc “ Zarate, Oonq. del IVni, lib. 1, cap. 6. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THJ: A^MA(iIlO FACTION'—Tln:iu l>i:SI*KUATK COMUTION—ro\SFM>ArV ACAIN’ST 
FKAXCISCO PIZAItKO—ASSASSINATION' oF IMZAUKO- At’TS oF THF CoN- 
SIMHATOKS- PlZAKKo's ('llAUAITKU. 

1541. 

When (iOmziiIo Fizarro rearheil Quito, he received tidiu,ixs of an event which 
showed that his expedition to the Amazon liad Iktu (A'cii inoit' fatal to his 
interests than he had imagined. A revolution liad taken place duvinj; his 
ahsenoe, which liad chang(Ml the whole condition of thinjirs in Peru. 

In a preceding c]iai)ter A\e have seen that wlien Jlenuuulo Pizarro returned 
to S[)ain his brother th(» manjuis repaired to Jama, where he continued to 
iH*cu[»y Inniself with huildin^ u]» Iiis infant capital and watehin^ o\er the 
^piKual interests of the eountry. While thus (Mujiloyed, lu* i?ave little hoed 
to a danger thiit IcHuly beset liis ]iath, and this, too, in des]*ite of rejioated 
Avarnings from more circumspect fricuids. 

After the cxiH'Ution of Almagro, Ins followers, to the number of several 
hundred, icmained scatt(M'ed through tlie country, hut, how'cver scattered, 
still iiniUMl Ijy a common siuitiment of indignation against the Pizurro®, the 
nuirdeiers, as they legaided them, of tlieir leader. The governor was less 
the oliject of the^e f(*elinj:s than his hiother JliTnandt), as Jiaving been less 
instrumental in tiie ]u‘rpetratioii of tlie deed. I'lider tliesc circumstances, it 
Avas clearly Pi/iirro's i>ohiv to do one of two Ihiiigs,—to tuxit the opposite 
faction cntliev as fiiends oi as open enemies. Il(» might (^mediate the nutst 
factious hy acts of kindness, eUace tlie lenn'inbranci* of j)ast injury, if he 
could, hy present henehts,—in slioit, ]irove to them lliat liis (juarrel liad 
been avUIi tlieir l-^ader, not Avjth thems(dA'es, and tliat it Avas plainly for 
their interest to come again nndet Ins hamiei. This Avonkl have been tlie 
most politic as well as the most magnanimous (amrse, and, hy augmenting the 
number of liis adluTeiits, would have greatly slrengtheiuMl his ]»o\vor in 
the land. Put, nnhapj>il\, lie liad not the magnanimity to pursue it. It was 
not in the nature of a Jhzarro to forgive an injury, or the man Avhom lie had 
injured. As he would not, therefore, try to coimiliate Alinagro's adherents, 
it was clearly the governor's jiolicy to viigard them as enemies, -not the less 
so for lieing in disguisig—and to take such measures as should dis<pialify 
them for doing niLsclimf. lie should liave followed the, counsel of his moi(‘ 
prudent brotlier Hernando, and distributed them in ditt'ereiit (jutirters, taking 
care that no great number should assemble at any one point, or, ahow, all, in 
the neigbliourhood of Ins oavu residence. 

lint the governor despised the, broken followers of Almagro too heartily to 
stoop to inccautionary measures. JIc sullerod the son of his lival to remain 

I *■. 1 .1 or. 1 1 _1 ? 



parent Avas removed, tl^^y naturally transferred their allegiance to the son 
Avlio survived him. 

That the young Almagro, liowever, might be less able to maintain liis retinue 
of unprofitable lolloAvers, he Avas deprived by Pizarro of a great part of liis 
Indians and lands, Avliile he was excluded' from the government of New 
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Tolotlo, which had hccn sotLled on him by liis father’s testament.' Stripped 
of all means of support, witliout office or employ incut of any kind, the nitm of 
Clnli, for so Alina^ros adherents continued to he called, ivcre reduced to 
the utmost distress. So poor Avere they, as is the stor\ of tlic time, that 
twelve ttivaliers who Indued in the same Jiouse cmild nnister only one cloak 
among them all; and, witli the usual feeling of jiride that belongs to the poor 
fmhihjo^ unwilling to e,\i»ose their poverty, they woie this cloak hy turns, 
those who liad no rigid to it remaining at Iioim*.® Wljetlier ti ne or not, the 
aneed(jte well iliustrates the extremity to whicii Almngro's faction was ledueed. 
And this distress w-as rendeied yet more galling hy tin; eflrontery of their 
enemies, who, enriclu^d hy their foifeituros, displayed before their eyes all the 
insolent bravery of equipage and apparel tliat could annoy their feelings. 

Alen thus goaded hy insult and injury were too dangerous to he Jiglitly 
regarded, lint, althougli Piziino received various intiiiiations intended to 
]jut liini on his giiuid, he gave no IummI to them. Poor devils ! ’ lie would 
exclaim, speaking with contemntuoiis ]uty of the men of Cliili; “they have 
had lu(l luck eiioiigli. We will not tioulde lliein furtlier. ’■* And so little 
did lie consider tluun that lie Avent fieely about, as usual, riding Avitliont 
attendants to all paits of the* town and to its immediate environs.^ 

NeAvs now HMclied the (v/lmiy of the appointment of a judge hy the crown 
to take cognizance of the uliairs of JN-rii. Pizarro, althougli alaimed by tluj 
inteliigenee, sent ordiu’s to have him well entei tained on his landing, and siut- 
ahle accommodations prejiaied tor liim on the loute. ^I'lu* sjurits of Alinagro’s 
followers Avere gieatly raised }>y tiie tidings ’Flay confidently looked to this 
high functiomrry hir tlie redress of their wiougs ; and tAvo of their body, clad 
in suits of niouruiug, were cliosen to go to the north, wliere tlie judge was 
expected to land, and to lay their gricvaii' -s hefou^ him, 

Jkit months elapsed, and no tidings eamr of his arrival, till at lengtli a vessel 
coming into poit announced that most of tin; squadron Imd foundereil in the 
heavy storms on the coa<t, and that llm commissioner had probably perished 
Avitli tlieni. This Avas dislieartening intelligence to I he men of (JIuh, avIiosc 
“ miseries," to use the Avords of tlieir young leader, “had hecoine too grievous 
to be iKinie.’'' Symptoms of disaffection had already begun oiwmly to manifest 
themselves. The hauglity cavalieis did not always doff fluur honiicts on meet¬ 
ing the governor ill tlie stns't; and oir one occasion llirc(» ropes were found 
sus[iende(I from the public gallows, with labels attached to tliem, lieariiig the 
names of Pizario, Velasquez the, judge, and Picado the governors secretary, 
'.riiis last functionary was jieculiarly odious to Almagro and his followers. As 
liis master knew neitlier how to read lun’ write, all his communicatioiis passed 
through Pieados liamls ; and, as the la.ttervvas(tf a hard and anogant nature, 
greatly elated hy the consequenee w'hicli his jiesitioii gave him, he exercised a 
mischievous infiiicneeon the governor's measures.** Almagro's poverty-stricken 


' Carla de Alinnpo, MS 

' llorrcra, flUt. gemiuU dee i), lil». s, 
cup. G. 

‘ Clomani, do Iuh hid . (up 141. 

* 0arcilM8sO| Com. Uoal., PailtJ U, Jih. il, 
Ciip. 6. 

' “RIy HufTorings/* sa.vs Almagm, in Ids 
loiter to the Royal Audience ot Pananiu, 
“ were enough to unsettle ray reason.” Sec 
Ins Jwftter in the original, Appendix No. lU. 

“ HI7.0 lUcftdo 8ecn'ptan<» del Marquez 
niucho dofio amuenos, porqnecl raarcpiez don 
praiiCKrco Pl^airucorao no savin ler ui cscnvir 


ha\nse del y no Imcia mas do lo quo el in 
:ii.inisoja\a y uii^i hizo i>te uiucho niul on 
(‘stos Jieinos. pui(|no el qiie ni> aiidava a Hit 
volinitad sirNieiidole uiinqiie tiisdese inentos 
Ic de^(^n,>.l y este l*irado Ine eausa de quo los 
de Chile toiaasrn uios odio al unirquez por 
donde le raaturon. Uorqne ipicna e-sie quo 
todos lo revoieneidsen, y los de Chile no hazlan 
ea'^o del, y poresti causa los jiorsegnla eate 
niiirho. y aiiM vinoToii lihirzer lo qne bizieron 
l*)s <1(* Chile.” iVdro Ihzarro, Desrub. y Conq., 
MS—Also Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib, 4, 
cap. 0. 
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followers Avere the objects of his open ridicule, and lie reveu^jed the insult now 
offered him by riding before their young leader^s residence, displaying a tawdry 
n^nificence in his dress, sparkling with gold and silver, and with the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ For the Men of Chili,” set in his bonnet. It was a foolish taunt; but 
the poor cavaliers who were the object of it, made morbidly sensitive by their 
sufferings, had not the philosophy to despise it.^ 

At length, disheartened by the long-protracted coming of Vaca de Castro, 
and still more by the recent reports of his loss, Almagras faction, despairing 
of redress from a legitimate authority, determined to take it into their own 
liands. They canic to the desperate resolution of assassinating Pizarro. The 
day named for this was Sunday, the twenty-sixth of June, 1541. The con¬ 
spirators, eighteen or twenty in number, were to assemble in Aliuagro’s house, 
which stood in the great siuiare next to tlie cathedral, and when the governor 
was returning from mass they were to issue forth and fall on him in the street. 
A white flag, unfurled at the same time from an upper windoAv in the house, 
was to be the signal for the rest of their comrades to move to the support oi 
those immediately engaged in the execution of the deed.® 

These arrangements could hardly have been concealed from Alniagro, since 
his own quarters Avere to be the place of rendezvous. Yet there is no good 
evidence of his having taken part in the conspiracy.® He Avas, indeed, too 
yqung to make it probable that he took a leading [jart in it. lie is represented 
by conteuipoi'ary Avriters to have giA^en promise of many good qualities, though, 
unhappily, lie avus not placed in a situation favourable for their development. 
He was the son of an Imlian A\oman of Panama, but from early years had 
followed the troubled fortunes of his father, to whom he bore niuch resemblance 
in his free and generous nature, as AA^ell as in the violence of his passions. His 
youth and inexperience disqualified him from taking the leAd in the peiplexing 
circumstances in Avhich he was placed, and made him little more than a puppet 
in the hands of otliers.'® 

The most conspicuous of his advisers was .Juan de Ilcrvada, or Rada, as his 
name is more usually spelt, -a cavalim of respectable family, Avho, having early 
enlisted as a common soldier, had gradually risen to the highest posts" in the 
army by his military talents. At this time he Avas Avell advanced in years ; 
but the fires of youth Averc not quenched in Jiis bosom, and he burned Avith 
desire to avenge the Avrongs done to ht^ ancient commander. The attachment 
wliich he had ever felt fur the elder Almagro he seems to have transferred in 
full measure to liis sou; and it Avas apparently Avith reference to him, even 
more than to himself, that he deviled this audacious plot and prepared to take 
the lead in the execution of it. 


Pedro Pizarro, Bescub. y ('oiki-. MS. - - 
OarcUat>'30, Com. Heal., Parte 2, lib. a, cap. (>. 
•^Herrera, Hlst.fcencfal, dec. 6, lib. 10, cap. 2. 

“ Pedro Pizarro, Desciib. y (biup, MS.— 
Montoaiuoa, Aonalen,MS., aiAu I5ii.—karate, 
Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 0. 

” Vet this would tieem to be contradicted by 
AlniAKro'a own letter to the Audience of 
Pamiuti, li> which he states that, galled by in¬ 
tolerable ta}urio9, he and bis followers' had 
resolved to take the remedy Into their own 
bands, by entering the gov^mor's house and 
seizing bis person. (See the original in Ap¬ 
pendix No. 12.^ It is certain, however, that 
ill the full accounts we have of the affair by 
writers who had the best means of Informa¬ 
tion, we do not hud Almngro’s name xneu* 


tioned as one who took an active part in tlio 
tragic drama. Ilia own letter merely ex¬ 
presses that It was bis purpose to have taken 
part in it, with the turtber declaration that it 
was simply to seize, not to slay, Pizarro,—a 
declaration which no one who ro^ the history 
of the transaction will be very reatly to credit. 

** Mancebo virtuoso, i de grande Animo, i 
Men eiiscfiado: i especialmento se ha via excr- 
ciUdo mucho cn cavalgar aCaballo, de ambus 
slllus, lo qual bacla oon mueha gracia, 1 dc- 
stre^a, Y tambibn en eaorevir, t loer, lo qual 
hacia Tiiaa libcralinento, i mejof de lo qae re- 
queria su I’rolssiou. De' erie teniu cargo, 
como Aio, Juin de Herrada.*' Zarate, Oooq. 
del Peru, Itb. 4, cap. 0. 



CONSPIRACY' AGAINST PIZARRO. 



There w ah one, liowever, in iho band of conspirators who felt some compunc¬ 
tions of conscience at the part he was acting and who relieved his bosom by 
revealing the whole plot to his confessor. The latter lost no time in reporting 
it to Rcado, by whom in turn it was communicated to PizaiTo, Rut strange 
to say, it made little more impression on the governor’s mind than the vague 
warnings he had so freaueiHIy received. “ It is a device of the priest,” said 
he: “ he wants a mitre, " x et he repeated the story to the judge Velasquez, 
who, instead of ordering the conspirators to be seized and the proper st^s 
taken for learning the truth of the accusation, seemed to be possessed with 
the same infatuation as Pizarro; and he bade the governor be under no appre- 
liension, “ for no harm should come to him while the rod of justice,” not 'a 
met^horical badge of authority in Castile, ‘‘was in his hands,”*® Still, to 
obviate every ^possibility of danger, it was deemed prudent for Pizarro to 
abstain from going to mass on Sunday, and to reiuain at homo on pretence of 
illness. 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when tlm governor should issue from 
the church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was 
not there, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting that their design was discovered, they fell their own ruin to be the 
inevitable cous^uence, and that, too, without enjoying the melancholv con¬ 
solation of having struck the blow for which they iiacf incurred it. GreAlr 
perplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro might, after all, 
be Ignorant of their design. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
once, by assaulting him ia his own house. The question was summarily 
decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter coiu.se lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing Qi)on the door.s, he nished out, calling on his 
comrades “to follow him, or he would proclaim the purpose for which they 
had met.” There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issued, 
wiUi Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “ Long live the King! 
Death to the tyrant! ” 

It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the Spanish colo¬ 
nies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the^assaiiants, came 
out into the souare to inquire the cause. “They are going to kill the mar- " 
(mis,” some said, very coolly; others replied, “ It is Picado.” No one stirred in 
tWr defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated in the hearts of his people. 

As the conspirators traversed the jdaza, one of the partv made a circuit to 
avoid a,little pool of water that lay in their path. “ What! ” exclaimed 
Rada, “ afmid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to your knees 
in blood ! ” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and go home 
to his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic.** 


V Plies an dU antes an sacerdote clerigo. 
Ilsmadu Benao fue de noebo y avisso a Plcada 
ct Stfcreptarlo y dixolc mafiana Domingo 
quaiido cl marquee saliere d misa tlenen con- 
certado los do Chile do mstar al marques y & 
VOS y 4 BUS amigos. Esto me a dlcho vno en 
coaflsion para que os venn d avisar. Paon 
Mvido esto Picado se fne lucgo y lo conto ol 
marques y el le rrespondio. Ese clerigo obl- 
apado quieee,'* Fmro ?(3a,rro, Deacub. y 

Conq.tM& ^ 

gl Juan Velazquei le dixo. No tema 
vuesira aeflorU que mientraa yu tuviere esta 
vara en la mano nadie se atrevera/* Pedro 
Piwro. Pescub. y Conq., MS. 


Herrera, Hist, gi^neral, dec. 6, Ub. 10, 
cap. 6.—Pedro Pizaru*, Dencab. y Gonq., MS. 
—Zarate, Conq. dol Peru, Ub. 4, cajK 8.—Na- 
harro, Kelacfun suniarla, MS.^0krta del 
Maestro, Maitia do Araucu, MS., IS de Julio, 
1541. 

** «Gomez Perez por Laver alii ague der- 
ramada de una accquia, rodoo algun tanto pot 
)io mojarse \ reparo en cllo Juan de Ra^ y 
entrandose atrevido pur cl agua le cUJo; i Ba- 
pioB 6, baftarnoe en aangro bumsna, y rehusais 
inojaros los pies en agua ? £a volveos, hlzolo 
volvcr y no aelstid al beobo.'' Mont^lnos, 
Ariuales, MS., afio 1511* 
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The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the stjuarc. It was 
approached by two court-yards. Tlu^ entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hundred men or 
more. Rut it was left open, and the assailants, hurrying through to the inner 
court, still shouting their feiirful lattle-cry, were met by two domestics loiter¬ 
ing iii the yard. One of tliesc they struck down. The other, hying in all 
luiste towards the house, called out, “ Help, hell)! the men of Chili are all 
coming to murder the marquis ! 

i'jzirrro at this time was at dinner, or, more proba])ly, had just dined. lie 
was surrounded by a paity of friends, wlio had dropi)ed in, it seems, after 
mass, to inquire after the state of his health, some of wliom had remained to 
partake of his repast. Among these was Don Martinez de Alcantaiu, Fizarro’s 
lialf-brothor by the mother’s side, the judge Velawpiez, the bishop elect of 
Quito, and scveiul of tlie principal cavaliiirs in the jilace, to the number of 
fifteen or twenty. Home of them, alarmed by the uproar iJi the court-yard, 
left the saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the sbiirway, in¬ 
quired into the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they iiiformcrl of it 
by the cries of the servant than they retreated with precipitation into the 
house; and, as they had no mind to abide the storm unjirmed, f-r at best 
impeifecUy armed, as most of them were, tlu'y made their way to a corridor 
that overlooked the gardens, into which they easily let themselves down with¬ 
out injury. Velasquez, the judge, tlie better to have tlie use of Ids hands in 
the descent, held his rod of oHico in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic 
old chronicler, not to falsify his assurance that “no haim should come to 
Fi/arro while the rod of justice was in his liands ! ” 

Meanwhile, the manjiiis, ieiirning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco dc Chaves, an officer high in Ids contidence, and who was in tlie 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to sccuni tlu* door, whihi lie and his 
brother Alcantara huclded cm their armour. Had tliis order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them all, since the entrance eoidd 
easily I avc been maintained against a much larger force, till the report of tlui 
cavaliers who had iled had brought suppoit to IM/arro. But, unfortunately, 
Chaves, disobeying his commander, half opened the door, and attempted to 
enter into a parley with the consjurators. The latter had now reached the 
head of the stairs, and out short tlie deluite by running Chaves through the 
body and tumbling his corpse down into the area lielow. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered cavalier, but these, tod, 
were (piickly despatched ; and Rada and his conqianions, entering the apart¬ 
ment, liurried across it, shouting out, “ Where is the marquis i Death to the 
tyrant! ” 

Martinez dc Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his lirothcr 
to buckle on his mail, no sooner saw that the entrance to the antechamber 
bad been gained tlian he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, 
assisted by two young men, pages of Fizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in 
attendance, endeavoured to resist the approach of tlie assailants. A desperate 
struggle now ensued. Blows W'ere given on both sides, some of which proved 
fatal, and two of the conspirators were slain, while Alcantara and his brave 
companions were repeatedly wounded. 


“£n,lo qual no parcscc haver quebran- 
tailo 8u pal&ura, porque ^purs buiendo 
(coino odeiante ee dira) ul tieinpu, que qui- 
Fioroii matar al Marquee, rc be('h«> dc vna 
Veutana abajo, tl la Huerta, llevando la Vura 
fu lu l»ca.’' Zarate, del pern, lib. 4, 


cap. 7.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. 
— Naliarro Kclacion eumaria, MS.—Carta 
del Maentro, Martin dc Arauro, MS.—Onrta 
de Iruy V’lccntc de Valverde d la Audlencia 
de Panama, MS., desdo Tuiubez, 15 de Nov. 
1511. -Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 145, 
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At Itinptli, l^izarro, unable, in the hurry of the jnoincnt, to adjust tliefastcn- 
injis of his cuirass, threw it away, and, enveloping one ann in Ins cloak, with 
the other seized his sword and sprang to liis brothers assistance. It was too 
late ; foi* Alcantara w'as already staggering under tlio loss of blood, and soop 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw liiinself on his invaders, like a lion loised 
in his lair, and dealt his blows with as much rapidit^y and force as if ago had 
no |X)wer to stiffen his limbs. “AVhat hoi” lie cried, “traitors! have you 
come to kill me in my own house ” Tlie conspirators drew hack for a moment, 
as two of their body fell under Pizarro^s sword ; hut they (piiekly rallied, and, 
fi-om their superior numbers, fought at gn^at advantage by relieving one 
another in tlie assjiult. Still, the passage was narrow, and the strugf^le lasted 
for some minutes, till botli of Ihzarro's pages were stretched by his side, w'hen 
Rada, impatient of tln! delay, called out, “Why are w’e so long about it? 
Down with tlie tyiant I” and taking one of Ins companions, ^"arvaez, in his 
anus, he thiust liim against the marquis. Pizarro, instiintly grappling with 
his ojipojioiit, ran liim tliroiigli with his sword. Hut at tiiat moment lie re¬ 
ceived a wound in the throat, and reeling, he sank on the floor, wJiile the 
swonls of Rada and several of the conspirators were idunged into Ins body, 
“desu ! ” exclaimed llic dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the 
blotuly door, he bent di/wn his head to kiss it, w lieii a stroke moic friendly 
than tlie rest put an eii'! to hi.s (‘xistenoe.*^ 

The conspirators, having acconiyilisliod their bloody deed, riislied into the 
street, and, brandishing tlu'ir diijijiing weapons, shouted out, “'riie tyrant is 
dead ! Tlie laws are restoreil ! Jjong live our master tlu* t'lnpeun*, and his 
governor, Almagro ! ’ The men of Cliili, roused by llic clieering cry, now' 
docked in from twcuy side to join the bannei of Hada, wlio soon found himself 
at tlie head of nearly throe hundred f .Uowers, all aimed and prepared to suj>- 
porl liis authority. A guard was y.iaced over tiu* houses of tlie principal 
naitisans of the hue goviu’uor, and their persons were taken into custody. 
Pizarro’s liouse, and that of secrclaiy I'icado, wre di'hvered up to pillage, 
and a large booty in gold ami silver was found in Die former. Picado niniself 
took refuge in the dwelling of Ithyuelme, the treasuier ; but hi^ hiding-place 
was detech^d,—betrayed, aecording to .some accounts, by tiui looks, tliough 
not tlic words, of the treasurer lumself. and he was diagged fortli and com¬ 
mitted to a secure prison.*^ 'fhe wlutJy city was tliiown into consternation, as 
aimieri bodies huiTied to and fro on tlu'ir several eiiands ; amlall who were 
not in the faction of Almagro Iremblcd-lesL they should be involved in the 


'* Oonq <li'l iVrtJ, lib. 4,(Mp s, 

Kcliuioii siiin.'io.i. VIS Cotiio I’l- 
/aiio, Doscul) y Coruj., MS—HcmTn, Ih'-f. 

ufTiil, dec. b, lib JO, (ap. dc l.i 

.lusticia y Ite4;ii)»irnt4i do Iil (’ludad do ln-^ 
Ue.vos, MS., do Julio, bVli.—(’.irl.i del 
Mm‘slr(», Martin «lc Aiauco, MS.--(y‘arta do 
Kray V'iconte VuUoiclc, dewdo Tuinbc/, MS. 
i^Uoiuara, Hist do las Jnd.. ubi mipia.—.Mon> 
tesiiioH, Aunab's, MS., aiio —Uizaiio 

y Orellana seetiis to linve in) doubt tliiit Ins 
Hlaughtercd kinsman died in the odour ot sum* 
tityAlli le acabaron los traidores eneniipf'', 
dandole cruelisHimas horida.s,con quo lualxi el 
Julio Cesar Kspaftol, cstandi> tan eii si que 
pidlcndo conlefisUni con grun ucto do con- 
tnrion, liazicndo la seiial de la Cru/. coii «u 
mlflma aangre, y^besandola murid.’* Varones 
Uustres, p. 186.—According to one authority, 
the mortal blow was given by a soldier named 


Uoiii'‘;an. \\ ho, w lun Ih/niio \>asi|o\Mi.stj lu k 
liiiu (Jii tbo back ot (bo head with a \NUt(’i-};u, 
ho bail snali lird Iroin the table, (l/orrcia 
Jlisf.'goiicjal, (hr. < 1 , lib, It), cap (» ) 1‘oii.sidei- 
lug the liuny and loMtiiMiui ot the sieiif, tho 
dilU'iont iiai i.itues of the (iitastiophc, though 
noiessarily di)b*rmg in minute details, liavc a 
ri'inaiIc.ible at^ieeincnl uith one another. 

' “No St* oivnl.inni dr biiscar u Antonio 
iMcado, i h'ndo eii ea-a tiol Tosurero Alonso 
Uiipielme, el iniMiio iba dieieildo: No se 
adonde psta el Sehor Ihcado, i con lus njos le 
niostralia, i h* hall.Hroii dehuxo de la caui.a.’* 
llenera, Hi'-t. general, dec. 6, lib lo, rap. 7. 
—We find UopJelinc's nutiie, r<kmi alter the;, 
enrolled among the ninnUipality ot Lima, 
Hliowlngthat bo tound it convenient to give 
in bis temporary adhesion, at loa.st, to Alui i- 
gro. ('arta do la Justu la y Uogmuenti^de la 
Ciudad do los Keyes, MS. 

L 2 
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Droscl'iptioii of their eiioiaicjs. So great wau the disoi dcr that the Brothers of 
Mercy, turning out in a body, paraded the streets in solemn procession, with 
the host elevated in the air, in hopes by the presence of the sacred symbol to 
calm the passions of the multitude. 

* But no other violence was offered by Bada and liis followers than to appre- 
liend a few suspectec^jersons ami to seize upon horses and arms whci*ever tney 
Avere to be found. The innuiciimlity was then suinnioned to recognize the 
authority of Almagro; the refractory Avere rejected Avithout ceremony from 
their offices, and others, of the Chili faction, weixn substituted. The claims of 
tlie new aspirant Avere fully recognized; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on horseback and escortal by a well-armed l^ly of cavaliers, Avas pro¬ 
claimed bv sound of trumpet governor and captain-general of Peru. 

Meainvhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithful iulherents Avere 
left Aveltering in their blood. Some Avere for dragging forth the governors 
corpse to the market-place and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almi^o 
Avas secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro^s friends and almw 
liis interment. This Avas stealthily and liastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faithful attendant and his Avife, with afcAv black 
domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the cathedral. 
A grave was hastily dug in an obscure corner, the services were hurrierl 
through, and, in secrecy, and in darkness dispelled only by the feeble gliunuei:- 
ing of a few tar^ers furiiished by these humble nieniiils, the remains of Pizarro, 
rolled in their oloody shroud, Avere consigned to their kindred dust. Such was 
the miserable end of the Compieror of Peru,—of the man who but a few hours 
before had lorded it over the land Avith as absolute a sAvay as was possessed by 
its hereditary Incas. Cut otF in tlie broad li^ht of day, in the heart of Jus own 
capitjil, in tlie \eiy midst of those who had been bis companions in arms and 
shaved Avitli him his triumphs and liis spoils, he i»erished like a Avretched out¬ 
cast. “There Avas none even,'' in the ex)u*essive language of the chronicler, 
“ to say, Cod forgive him I ” ** 

A few years later, Avlien tranriuillity was restored to ^he country, Piziirro's 
remains were jilaced in a suiiiptiiotis eoilin and deposited under a luoiiumeiit 
in a conspicuous part of tlio cathetlral. y\nd in lt)07, Avheu time ha<i tlirown 
its friendly mantle over tlie past, and the memory of his errors and liis crimes 
Avas merged in the consideration of tlic great services lie harl rendered to tlic 
crown by the extension of lier cfdonial 'enipire, his liones were removed to the 
new catnednil, and alltnsed to repose side by side Avith those of Mendozii, 
the wise am! go<jd Viceroy of Peru.'^ 

Pizarro was, probably, not far from sixty-five years of age at the time of his 
death; thougli this, it must be added, is but lo»)se conjecture, since there 
exists no authentic record of the date of liis birth.*® He Avas never married ; 
but by an Indian princess of the Inca blood, daughter of Atahuallpa and 
granddaughter of tne greiit Hiiayna Capac, he had two children, a sou and a 
daughter. Both survived him ; but the son did not live to manhood. Their 
mother, after Pizarro’s death, wedded a Spanish cavalier, named Ampuero, 
and remoA'ed Avith him to h^iain. Her daughter Francisca accompaiucd her, 
and Avas there subscmiently married to her uncle Hernando Pizarro, then a 
prisoner in the Mota del Medina. Neither the title nor estates of tho Marquis 

** Muri6 rijdiendf> confeHloii, i haciendo la TiimlK'Z, MSr^^ 

Cru/. aiu quo iiadie dijcae,^los tc perdoii«." iiul^aos cneerrados tin una cuxa 

Uomara. llUt. de las fnd«» cap. 1U.—'MS. de guarueclita dOilerciimeiomorsdooiinpassama* 
CsravanteH.—Zarate. Couq. del Peru, lib. 4, nos de on> qde yp uc vlsto/’ dc Cara* 
cap. S.^'arta del Maestro, Martin de Arauco, Vtirites. 

MS—Carta de Fray Vicente V^alvcrde, desde AnUt Book % chap. 2, note !• 
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Francisco descended to his illegitimate offspring. But in the third ffeneration, 
ill the reign of Philip the Fourth, the title was revived in favour ofDon Juan 
Hernando Pizarro, who, out of gratitude for the services of his ancestor, was 
created Marquis of the Conquest, rfe la Caujuista^ with a liberal 

pension from government. His descendants, bearing the same title of no¬ 
bility, are still to be found^ it is said, at Truxillo, in the ancient province of 
Estremtidura, the original birtliplace of the Pizarros.®’ 

Pizarro*8 person has been already described. He was tall in stature, well 

S rtionea, and with a countenance not unpleasiug. Bred in camps, with 
ig Of the polish of a court, he had a soMicr-like bearing, and the air of 
one accustomed to command. But, though not polished, there was no em¬ 
barrassment or rusticity in his address, which, where it served his pnri>o.se, 
could be plausible and even insinuating^. The proof of it is the favourable 
impression made by him on presenting himself, after iiis second expedition,— 
stranger as he was to all its forms and usages,—at the punctilious court of 
Castile. 

Unlike many of his countrymen, he had no passion for ostentations dress, 
which he regarded as an encumbrance. The costume which he most 
affected on public occasions was a black cloak, with a white hat, and shoes 
of the same colour; the last, it is said, being in imitation of the Great 
Captaih, whose character he had early learned to admire in Italy, but to 
which his own certainly bore very faint resemblance.*- 
Hc was temperate in eating, drank sparingly, and usually rose an hour 
before dawn. He w^as punctual in attendifnee to business, and shrank from 
no toil. He had, indeed, great powers uf patient endurance. Like most of 
his nation, ho was fond of play, and cared little for the quality of those with 
whom he played; though, when his a ■t;tgonist could nut ailord to lose, he 
would allow liimself, it is vsaid, to be the loser,--a mo«lc of conferring an 
obligation much commended by a Castilian writer for its delicacy.** 

Though avariciotis, it was in order to speiel and not to hocard. Ilis ample 
treasures, more ample than those, probably, that ever before fell to the lot of 
an adventurer,** were mostly dissipated in his enterprises, his areliitecinral 
works, and schemes of public iiajiroveiucnt, which, in a country where gold, 
and silver might be said to have lost their value from their abundance, 
absorbed a(i incredible amount of iiuyicy. Whih'- he regarded tJie whole 
country in a manner as his own, and distributed it freely among his captains, 


,MS. de Cdravdutfs.—Quintaua, Ksjia- 
celebn‘s. tom. li. p. 117.—albo flio 
/)lscarsfj legal y Annexed by I’l/avro 

y Orellana to hia bulky tomo. iu wbich that 
4 :{iva1ier ur^es tho claiinH of Pizarro. It la iu 
tbe nature of a tneroorial to Philip IV. in be¬ 
half of PtzarroV descendants, in which the 
writer* after setting fprth the manifold ser¬ 
vices of the Conqueror, shows how little his 
posterity had nrofltod by tho magnificent 
grants confSarrea on him by the crown. The 
Argument of the Boyal Counsellor W'os not 
without its effect. 

Qomara, Hist, de l&s Ind., cap. 144.— 
Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. V.—Tho 
portrait of nzarro. ilk tbc viceregal palace at 
Lima, represents him In a cltiMu*8 dress, with 
a sable cioak,«->tlic capa y espoda of a Spanish 
gentleman. £ach panel in tbe spacious sola 
de lift Yireyts was reserved for the portrait of 


A viceroy. 'J’lio long file is complete, fiouj 
Pi/a)iotu Pe/iK'la; and it is a curious fad, 
noticeil by Stevensoii, tlmt tlic losst panel was 
exactly filled when tho reign of the viceroys 
A\as abruptly terminated by the Kevolution, 
(llesldeuco in South America, vol. i. p. 228.) 
It is a singular coinndence fliat the same 
thing should have occurred at Venice, where, 
if my memory ser.vcs me, tho last niche re¬ 
served for the effigies of its doges was Just 
filled whenllhc aucient aristocracy was over¬ 
turned. 

(larcilosso. Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, 
cap, 0. ^ 

•* Halid, i tnvo mas Oro, i Plata, que otro 
ntuguD Espafiol dc quantos ban pasado a 
ludias, ni que plnguno de quantos Capitane*^ 
ban sido por ojl Mundo.*' Gomara, Hist, do las 
Ind., cap. 14^. 

i 
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it is certain that the princely grant of a territory with twenty thousand 
vassals, made to him by the crown, was never carried into effect; nor did his 
heirs over leap the benefit of it.*' 

To a man possessed of the active energies of Pizarro, sloth was the ^reatc-st 
evil. Tlie excitement of play was in a manner necessary to a spirit ac¬ 
customed to the liabitual stimulants of war and adventuic. His unedu¬ 
cated mind had no relish for more refined, intellectual recreation. The 
deserted foundling had been taught neither to read nor write. This has been 
disputed by some ; but it is attested by unexceptionable antliorities,^'* Mon 
lesmos says, indeed, that IMzarro, on bis first voyage, tried to learn to read, 
but the imi»atience of bis temper prevented it, and he contented himself with 
learning to sign Ins name.*' But Montesinos was not a contemporary his¬ 
torian. Pedio Pi/ano, Ins companion in arms, oxi)re.ssly tells ns he could 
neither read nor write and Zarate, anotlier contcni])orary, avcII acquainted 
with the Coinpierors, confirms this statement, and adds that Pizarro could 
not so nmcli as sign his name.*'' This was done by his secrctiuy,- JMcado, 
in liis latter years.—while the governor merely iiiaile the customaryor 
flourish at the sides of his name. This is the case with the instruments I have 
examined, in which his signature, written probably by his secrctaiy, or his title 
of ManjueSy in later life snhstitnted for his name, is gainished witli a tiomish 
at the ends, e\ecut(Ml in as bungling a manner as if done by tlie liaiul of a 
ploughman. Vet w'e must not estimate tins deficiency as we should in this 
period of general ilhunination,--general, at least, in our own fortunate 
country. Reading and writing, m universal now', in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century might be regarded in the light of accomplishments; and all 
w'ho have occasion to consult the autograi>h memorials of that time w'ill find 
the execution of them, even by persons of the highest rank, too often such as 
would do little credit to a schoolboy of the piescnt day. 

Thiingh bold in action and not easily turned fioni liis purpose, Ihzano Ava,-. 
slow in arriving at a decision. This g^ive him an appearance of irresolution 
foreign to his character.-*" Peihaps the con^eioiisness of this led him to adopt 
the custom of saying, “ No,” at fiist, to applicants for favour, and afterAvarns, 
at leisure, to revise his .judgment and grant Avhiit seemed to him expedient, 
lie took the opposite course from his comrade, Almugro, avIio, it avhs ob¬ 
served, generally said, ‘‘Yes,” but too often failed to keep his promise. Tliis 


MS <!c ('.ua\atitss. IM/ai lo v Ort lljiu.i, 
I>ivciiiso l<g. y pdl., jip VamiK'* ihiNt. 
zaid I'l’/arro, whfii takoii pn^itnci hy 
d(MiL Uasca, iiiiii in ))uint un! any 

*|iiailsr dl thf <ouniry in wliitli tin* ro^al 
giant hail U'riM.inn'il into t hya>|M‘(ifi< 
of I »*.d to hiH hidtiiiT. Si v »iaici- 
Li'^so. (luui. Real., I’urtt 2, lib cup 

Kven Ko cxiM rienccd a person as Miifio/ 
M'cni.s to have fallt*n into Una nror On oin* 
of Uizarrd’h lettora 1 find tin* IdUdwIn^ 
of an uuld^raph uiemorauduru by tins enn- 
nciit Mliolur .— f'arta de yrancisco ruar}Ot 
AH Iclrti t b^tnxa If'tra- 

*‘Kri cstc via^o tratu Pl/urro do aprondor 
u leer ; no Ic did eu vivoza Ing.ir h oUo ; con- 
untoso Hold coil hiibur^nuar, do lo fjuo so 
M’ia Aluiagru, y dcua, que fimnir mu »ab‘*p 
b-« rora lotinsmoquo recibir hcrida. sin pixlcr 
daila. Kii adclttiito Hrind siompri* IV/.irro por 
^ 1 , y por Alma^ro su Soorctario." MoiUcsinoB, 
MS , afio 1525. 


■“ *• I’oKiuo <1 muiquoz don rr.in^isco 
rn;.mo i miio no nivi.i lor iii osciivir.*’ J’o<1m» 
l*iz.mo, Dofi-iil). y Conq . .MS. 

*' ’‘Sn-ndo jM'isonas/' says Iho author, 
spi akin^ both of Pi/airo and Alrnai^io. ** no 
.sniairipino, no h-uias, poro quo do todo puiilo 
no sabiati ni aim llrnmi, quo on oll(« fuo 
<o^a ill' di'lciio. . , . Fiio ol Marqura 
tan cordiado dt* kiin Ctiados, i Amigos, qin- 
IihIos td*4 l>usjai( buB, quo liacia, asi di* tiovor- 
nation, ooiuo do UopartluiiontoH do lndio«-, 
libinba iiaciondo <il don 8cfmk“<, on iiudiodc* 
las quales Antonio J*icado, 9U Serrotano, fir- 
maba ol noinbrcdo FraTi 9 i>co Fi^arro.” Zai ate, 
Oonq. del Peru, lib. 4, cap. 9. 

“■ Thi*i taniincHS of rr«olvo haa even led 
Herrera lo doubt bis rewlullon altogether,—a 
judgnjt-nt certainly conlradlclod by tljowlioU* 
tenor ol bis history: “Torque uunqiio era 
uHtiito, i reeaiado, por la nmior paito iuo de 
animo suspiuiao, i no rnui rovjiuto.“ Hist* 
goncTttI, dee. 5, lib. 7, e«p. lU. 
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uas cliai'fictoristic of the careless and easy nature of the latter, governed hy 
iiiipiilse rather thiin principle.®* 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the courage of a man pledged to such a 
career as that of Pizarro. Courage, indeed, was a cheap (juality among the 
Spanish adventurers, for danger was their element. But he possessed some¬ 
thing higher than mere animal courage, in that constancy of purpose whicli 
was rooted too deeply in his nature to be shaken by the wildest storms of 
fortune. It was this inflexible constancy which formed the key to his 
character and constituted the secret of his success. A remarkable evidence 
of it was given in his first expedition, among the mangroves and dreary 
marshes of Clioco. lie saw his followers piiiing around him under the blight¬ 
ing malaria, wasting before an invisible enerjiy, and unable to strike a stroke 
in their own defence. Yet his spirit did not yield, nor did he falter in his 
enterprise, 

1'here is something oppressive to the imagination in this war against nature. 
In the struggle of man against man tlie sj)irits are raised by a contest con¬ 
ducted oil equal terms ; Init in a war with the elements we feel that, hoAvever 
liravely we may contend, we can Iiave no j>ower to control. Nor are we 
cheered on hy the prosj»e<"t of glory in such a contest; for, in the capricious 
estimate of human glory, the silent oiulnrance of privations, however painful, 
is little, in conmaiison with the ostentations trophies of victory. Tlie laurel 
of tlio hero—alas for humanity tlmt it should )>o so !—grows best on tlie 
battle-field. 

This inflexible spirit of Pizarro was .'-iiown still more stiongly when, in the 
little island of Oallo, he drew the line on the sand which was to separate him 
and his handful of followers from thei'‘ country and from civilized man. He 
trusted that his own constancy woulo give strength to the feeble, and rally 
brave hearts around niin for the prosecution of his imterprise. He looked witii 
confidence to tlic futuie ; and lie did not miscalculate. This Avas heroic, and 
Wiinted only a nobler motive for itsoliject to constitute the true moral sublime. 

Yet the same feature in bis character was displayed in a nuinner scarcely less 
remarkable when, landing on tlie coast and ascertaining the real strength and, 
civilizixtioii of the Incas, he persisted in inarching into the interior at the head 
of a force of less than two hundred men. In thi^ he undoubtedly proposed to 
himself the exanmie of CortiN, so contagious to the adventurous spirits of that 
ilay, an*l es]tecially to Pizarro, engaged as he Avas in a similar enterprise. Yet 
the hazard assumed by l^izarro Avas far greater than that of the Conqueror of 
Mexico, Avhose force was nearly three times as large, Avliile the torroih of the 
Inca name—liowever justified by the result—w^re as Avidely spread as those 
of tlie Aztecs. 


It was d<»ubtless in imitation of tlie same captivating model tlmt Pizarro 
]>liinned the seizure of Atahnallpa. But the situations of the tAA*o Spanish 
captains Avere as dissimilar as tlie manner in Avhich their acts of violence Averc 
conducted. The Avanton massacre of the Peruvians roseinbicd that perpe¬ 
trated hy Alvarado in Mexico, and might have been attended Avitli conseciuenoes 
as disastrous if the Peruvian character liad l)een as fierce as that of the 
Aztecs.®* But the bloAv Avhich roused the latter to madness broke the tamer 


sjiirits of the Peruvians. It was a bold stroke, AA'hich left so much to chance 
tnat it scarcely merits the name of policy. 


ji “'iVnla por costiimbre de quaiido algo 
pediaii dezir 8lemy)re do no, esto dozta ol quo 
liazia por no faltar su palabra, y no obstante 
quo de^ia no, corroHpondla con hazer lo quo 
le |)cdiaQ no avlcndo tneonvenionto. « « . l>on 


Diego de AlDiagro hcra d lacontn quo &. todos 
dozia 8l, y coil pocos lo cuniplia.** PcmIto 
P izarro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS, » 

*' See Conquest of Mexico, Dook 4, chap. 8. 
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When Pieano landed in the country, he found it distracted by a contest foi* 
the crown. It would seem to have been for his interest to play off one party 
against the other, throwing his own weight into the scale that suited him. 
Instead of this, ho resorted to an act of audacious violence which crushed them 
both at a blow. His subsequent career ah'orded no .scope for the profound 
policy displayed by Cort6s when he gathered conflicting nations under his 
cMiunor and directed them against a common foe. Still less did he have the 
opportunity of displaying the ttxctics and admirable strategy of his rival. 
Oorte's conducted his militaiy operations on the scientific principles of a great 
captain at the head of a powerful host. Pizarro ap^jcars only as an adventurer, 
a fortunate knight-errant. By one bold stroke he broke the spell which had 
so long held the land under the dominion of the Incas. The spell was broken, 
and tfie airy fabric of their empire, built on the superstition of ages, vanishea 
at a touch. This was good fortune, rather than the result of policy. 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
policy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
The man wlio relinquishes confidence in iiis good faith gives up the best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand ! By his 
peilidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Spa?liards. 
By his perfidious treatment of Atahuallpa, and .subsefiuently of the Inca 
jVlanco, he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of I^izavro became a by-word 
for perfidy. Almagro tiHik his revenge in a civil war ; Manco, in an insur¬ 
rection which nearly cost Pizarro Jiis dominions. The civil war terminated in 


a conspiracy which cost him his lifc\ Sucli w’ere the fruits of his policy. 
Pizarro may be regarded as a cunning man, but not, as he has been often 
eulogized by liis countrymen, as a politic one. 

When Pizarro obtained possession of Cuzco, he found a country well ad¬ 
vanced in the arts of civilization ; institutions under which the people lived in 
tranquillity and personal safety; the mountains and the uplands whitened 
with flocks ; the valleys teeming with the fruits of a scientific liusbandry; the 
granaries and warehouses filled to overflowing; the whole land rejmeing in its 
abundance; and the character of the nation, softened under the innuence 
of the mildest and most innocent form of superstition, w'ell prepared for 
the reception of a higher and a Christian civilization. But, far from intro¬ 
ducing this, Pizarro delivered up the conquered mces to his brutal soldiery ; 
the sacred cloisters Avere abandoned to their lust; the towns and villous 
were given up to pillage ; the wretched natives were parcelled ottt luce 
slaves, to toil for their conquerors in the mines the flocks were scattered 
and wantonly destroyed; the granaries w'ere dissipated; the beautiful con¬ 
trivances for the more perfect culture of the soil were suffei'ed to fall into 
decay; the paradise was converted into a desert. Instead of profiting by 
the andent torms of civilization, Pizarro preferred to efface every vestige of 
them from the land, and on their ruin to erect the institutions of his own 
country. Yet these institutions did little for the Indian, held in i^n 
liondage. It was little to him that the shores of the Pacific were studded with 
rising communities and dties, the marts of a fiemrishing commerce. He had 
no sSare in the goodly heritage. He was an alien in the land of his fathers. 

The religion of the Peruvian, which directed him to worship of tliat 
glorioas luminary wBich is the best representative of the might and beneficence 
of the Creator^ perhaps the purest form of stiperstition that has existed 
among men. Yet it was much that, under the new order of things, and 
through the benevolent zeal of the missionaries, some jdimmarings of a nobler 
faith were pennitted to dawn on his darkened soul. Pizarro^ himself, cannot 
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I>e charged with manifesting any overweening solicitude for the propagation of 
the Eaith. He Avas no bigot, like Cortes. Bigotry is the perversion of tha 
religious principle; but the principle itself was watiting m Pizarro. The 
conversion of the heathen was a predominant motive with Cortes in his ex^ ' 
pedition. It Wiis not a vain boast. He would have sacrificed his life for it at 
any time; and more than once, by his indiscreet zeal, he actually did place his 
life and the success of his enterprise in jeopardy. It was his great purpose to 
purify the land from the brutish abominations of the Aztecs by substituting 
the religion of Jesus. This gave to his expedition the character of a cnisade. 
It furnished the best apology for the Conquest, and does more tlian all other 
considerations towards enlisting our .sympathies on the side of the conquerors. 

But Pizarro’s ruling motives, so tar as they can be scanned by Tinman 
judgment, Avere avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, folloAved 
m his train to scatter the seeds of spiritual truth, and the Spanish government, 
as usual, directed its beneficent legislation to the conversion of the natives. 
But the moving power with Pizarro and his followers was the lust of gold. 
This Avas the real stiiimliis to their toil, the .price of perfidy, the true guerdon 
of their victories. This gave a base and mercenary cliaracter to their enter¬ 
prise ; and when Ave contrast the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors Avith the 
mild and inofiensive muiiiiers of the coaquereci, our sympathies, the sympathies 
even of tlie Spaniard, are ncccssai’ily thrown into tlie scale of the Iiulian.®’ 

But, as no picture is Avithout its lights, \\c must not, in histice to Pizarro, 
dwell exclusively on the darker features of his portrait. There Avas no one 
of her sons to Avhoin Spain Avas undei larger obligations for extent of empire ; 
for his hand Avon for lier the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparkled 
in her imperial diadem. When a\* contemplate the perils he braved, the 
sufterings lie patiently omlnred, the incredible obstacles he overcame, the 
magnificent results he effected ivitli his singh^ arm, as it w’ere, unaided by 
the government,—though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense 
of that term, it is impossible not to regard liim <a,s a very extraordinary one. 

Nor can we fairly omit to notice, in extenuation of his errors, the circum¬ 
stances of his early life ; for, like Almagro, he was the son of sin and sorrow, 
early cast upon the world to seek his fortunes as he might. In his young afid 
tenner age lie was to take the impression of those into whose society he was 
thrown. And Avlieii was it the lot of the needy outcast to ftall into that of the 
wise and virtuous Ills lot was cast among the licentious irimates of a camp, 
the school of rapine, Avhose only law’ was the sAvord, and Avho lookeil on the 
wretched Indian and his heritage as their rightful spoil. 

Who does not shudder at the thought of what his oivn fate might have been, 
trained in such a school The amount of crime does not necessarily show the 
criminality of the agent. History, indeed, is concerned Avitli the former, that 

The following vigorotts lines of Southey Ho overran, anU with relentless arm 
condense, in a small compass, the most re- Stew or enslaved its unoffending rods. 

markable traits of Plxarro. The poet’s epitfipli And wealth and pouer and fame were his 

Ilia}' cert^nly be acquitted of the imputation, rewards. 

geiioraUy well deserved, of flattery towaida There is another world, beyond the grave, 
the Suttifof It. According to their deeds where men are 

“ *’OP. A coi.rax AT TBDXiLLo. q {"X’l if thy diUIy bread be earned 

PUaiTo here was l)oro ; a greater Dame By daily labour,—yea, however low, 

'J'Ue list oi (Hory boasts not. Toll aud Paid, However wretched, be tliy lot assigned,— 
Fdtntue, anli hostile Klements, and Hosts 'i'hank thou, with deepest gratitude, the 
JSmbattlod, failed to check him In his course, God 

Not to be wearied, not to be deierrcti, Who made thee, that thou art not such as 

Not to be overcome. A mighty realm he.** ^ 
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it jnaV'be record^nl as ii warning" to luaiikind ; but it is He alouo wh6 knowetli 
ktlie heart, the .strength of tlie temptation, and f Ik' means of resisting it, that 
*■ pan determine the measure of the i,milt., 


CIJAPTRK VI, 

MOVKMEXTS or THE eoXSIUKATOUS -AnVAXCE OF VACA DR OASTKO—PRO* 
CEKDINOS OF ALM \iiUO—J’lUKMtKSS OF TIIR UO\ F.UV'Ol THE Fi»HeKS 
APPHOAOn EACH OTHER—IILOODY PL VINS OF ('HUlUS—CO.NoL** T OF \AeV 
Di: CASTRO. 

1641 - 1543 . 

The first step of the conspirators, after seeming possession of the capital, was 
to send to the difteieiit cities, pruelaiming tlu^ levohition wlncli liad taken 
plate, and deinaiuling the retogiTition of the ymmg Alniagro as ;^overnor of 
Pern, Where the summons was accompanied l)v annlitory force,asat Truxillo 
and Arcqnipa, it wa^ o]>eyed without much cavil. Jiut in other cititJs a colder 
assent was given, and in some tiie rc(|ujsitioii was tieated Rith contempt. In 
Cnzco, the place of imtst impoitauce next to Liina, a considerable lunnlier (*f 
tlie Ahnagro faction seemed the ascendency of their party, tind such of the 
magistracy as resistetl ^\eie ejccied fiom then* ollices to inako room for others 
of a more aceomniodatnii; temper. Jhit the lo\ai inlialtitants of the city, dis¬ 
satisfied witli this |>i-iH*t*eding, puvately sent to one of Pizarro’s capUins, 
named Alvarez de lloigniii, wlio lay^Mtlia considerable foico in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; and that otiicei, i‘iit(‘rmg tlie ttlaci*, soon disiiossessed the new 
ilignitiirios of tlunr lionours, and lestored the ancient capital to its allegiance. 

The conspirators expeiit'iiced a still mnic detc*'niincd opjMisitiun from 
Alonso de Alvaiatlo, one of the inuK'ijfal (aptams of J'lzarro,—deft*ated, as the 
reader ^^ill reinemlicr, hy the eldci Alinamo at tin* budge of Aliancay,—and 
now lying in the noith with a <'orps of alnuit tuo hmulred men, as gootl troops 
as any in the land. That ofticci, on leccivmv tidings of hi.s gciierars ussas- 
siimtion, instantly nrote to tli*‘ Ijiconfate \aca de Castro, advising him of 
the state of afiairs in Peru, and urging Imii to (|uick(‘n Iiis marcli towards the 
south. ‘ 

This fnncti(ininy had hecn sent out hy the Sjianish ciown, as noticed in a 
preceding cliaptei. to co-itperate willi Pi/ano in lestoring tramjuilhty to tlie 
country, with anthont^^ to assiiiiic the government Jiimself in ca'^e of that 
corninanders death. Aftei a Jong and tempestuous voyage, lie had landed, in 
the spring of the jioit of Puena Ventura, and, Uisgnsled with the 

dancers of the sea, pivfmTed to conlinue Ins wearisome journey hy land. Put 
so enfeebled was lie by the lianhliips lie had undergone that it was full three 
months before he reached Popayan, where he received the a.stonnding tidings 
of the death of JMzarro. This was the <*ontiiigency wliicli had heen pvovideil 
for, witli such judicious fuiecast, in his instructions. Yet he was sorely per- 
plexed by the diflicuities of liis situation. Ho w'as a stranger in the land, 
witli a \ery imperfect kiunvlcdge of the countr y, without an armed force to 
sn]j|Kjrt hiin, without even the niilitary .science which might lie siipposisl 
necossxry to avail himscit of it. He knew’ nothing of tlie degree of Aliiiagro’s 

‘ Zanitc. Coru) *li I iVru, lib 4, cjp. IX-— Muostro, ^liirtin dc Arauuu, M.S.—Carta <U* 
ip'iruiu, Hist. g«-Tn rttl. due. 0, lib li», rft|i 7. Kray Vlcentu Valvufdu, Tunibeii, MS. 

—Ui'claia* mu do Uscatugui, iMS.“ <\irta dui 
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influence, or of the extent to which tlie insnriection had sjiread,—nothing,Jn 
sliort, of the dispositions of tlio peojtle anion*; whom he was cast. * ♦ 

In such an enicruenoy, a feehler sjarit might liavo listened toJ:he counsels 
of those wlio advised to return to l^inamfi and stay tliere until he kaii mus-. 
tered a suflicient force to eiiahle him to take the held against the insurgentH 
with advantage. Jlut the couragotuis heart (jf Vaca de Castro slirank from a 
step which would proclaim his incompeleucy to the task assigned him. lie 
hau confidence in his own resources and in the virtue of tlie commission undei" 
which he acted. lie relied, too, on the lialiitnal loyalty of the Hpaniai-ds.; 
and, after mature deliberation, lu* dcdciiniiKHl t(» go forv ird, and trust to 
events for accomplishing tlie objects of his mission. 

lie was conflrmed in this purpose by llu: advices he now received from 
Alvarado; and without longer delay he contmned liis maich towards Quito. 
Here lie was well received Ity <htn/alo I’i/airo's lieutenant, who had cliargc of 
the plaee duriiig his conmiander’s altsenee on his exi>odiiion to tin* Amazon. 
The licentiate w'as also joined by Jlenalcazar, the eompieror of Quito, who 
brought a small reinfora^ment and oll'enid ]ieisonaIly to assist him in the 
prosecution of his enter])n'-(». He mnv displayed the loyal commission 
empowering him, on Ib/aini ' death, to assume the government. That con¬ 
tingency had arrived, and de b'aslro deelaiod lii.s juirjjose to (ixereise the 
authority conferred on him. At the j'ame time, he sent emissaries to the 
piincipal cities, ivcinhing their obedience bt him as the lawTul repiesentative 
of the crown,—taking caie to employ discieet persons on the mission, who'^e 
character would have weight with th<‘ ciiizens. He then continued his march 
slowly towards tlie south.“ ‘ 

He was willing by his delibeiate «.,(>veuients to give time for liis sumiiious 
to take eftect, and for the fermoi ,ation caused liy the late extraordinary 
events to subside. He leckoiicd rvnifldmitly on the Invalty whiih made the 
Sp<aniard unwilling, unless m case^ of the iast extieinity, to come into 
collision with the royal autlmritv ; and, hoAAevei much this jiopnjar I'entiment 
might he disturhod by temjtoraiy gusts of passion, lie tuisted to the habitual 
current of tlieir feelings forgiving the jicojile a right direction. In this lu» 
did not miscalculate ; tor so ileeji-rooled was tlic (uinciple <tf loyalty in the 
ancient Spaniard that ages of opjiressati inid niisjule could alone Iiave 
induced him to shake ofl Ins aili'giayce. ^'ad it is, hut not strange, that the 
length of time ]»assed under a had goveinment has md tp^i^hlied him for 
devising a good one. 

Wliile these events A\ere tassine in tlie iioith, Aliiiagro's faction at Lima 
was daily receiving new acressions id stnaigth, Kor, m addition to tliose who 
from the first had Iieen iivowimIIv of Ins fatliei 's paity, tliere were many others 
who, from some cause or other, had conceived n di.sgiist tor Ibzarro, and wliu 
now willingly enlisted undei the hauner t!»e chad that had ov'crtlicown him. 

The tii*st step of the young gmieral, m rathei <»f Kada, who directed his 
movements, Avas to secure tlie nei'essary supplies for the troojis, most of 
Avhom, haAing long been in indigent eirLinnstances, were wliolly imprcpared for 
service. Funds to a considerable amount A^ere raised, by seizing on the 
moneys of the ctoavu in the hands of tlie treasurer. Fizarro's secretary, 

■* Jlt-rrora, Hist. dec. C, lib. 10 , 

ra)). 4.~ll;iita do Iteimkftzar a F.iuporador, 
desde Cmi, MS., 20 do Sotienibro, 1012.—Ui*- 
iiAlcA^ar urRcd Vaca ilo C’uhtni to jissuino only 
l)i<‘title of Jiid^^o, and not that of UoNcnior, 
which \MHild conllict \Nltli the prcU•lJ^^on^ ol 
Almago) to that part of Uu* country known 


as N(‘\\ Tf’lodo ami Ix'qiicathcd to lum by Ins 
fath(‘i “ Pnrtpu' yo le ,ivi>t* macha^ vccesi 
uO rnt.r.'Ke eii la tioira como tloNcinudor, .sino 
coino .lur/, di* V, M., quo vciiia a desagraviur 
;i lus agravnuioft, p(»r(pn* tndos lo rc.sciblrian 
<ic biicnu gaim.** 
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Picado, was also drawn from his prison and interrogated as to the place where 
hi# master’s treasures were deposited. But, although put to the torture, he 
^Ivould uot—or, as is probable, could not—^ve information on the subject; 
^ *and the Cmispinitors, who had a long arrear of injuries to ricttle with him, 
closed their proceedings by publicly beheading him in the gi'eat square of 
Lima,® 

Valverde, Bishop of Cuzco, as he liimself assures us, vainly interposed in his 
behalf. It is singular that tlie last time this fanatical prelate appears on the 
stage it should be in the benevolent character of a supplicant for mercy.^ 
Soon afterwards he was permitted, with the judge, Velasquez, and some other 
adherents of Pizarro, to embark from the port of Lima. We have a letter 
from him, dated at Tmnhez, in November, 1541 ; almost immediately after 
which ho fell into the hands of the Indians, and with his companions was 
masNixered at Pnmu A violent death not nnfrequently closed the stonny 
career of tlic American adventurer. Valverde was a Dominican Kriar, and, 
Hke Patlioi' Oliiiedo in the suite of Cortes, had been by his commander’s side 
throughout the wlmle of liis expedition. But he did not always, like the good 
Olmedo, use his intiuence to stay the n]>lifteil luind of the warrior. At Imst 
this was not the mild aspect in Avliich he pnvsojited himself at the terrible 
massacre of Caxanialca. Vet some con temporary accounts represent him, after 
he Iiad l»een installed in hi:i episcopal ottice, as unwearied in his labours to 
convert the natives and to ameliorate their condition; inid his own corre- 
snondence ^\ith the government after that period shows great solicitude for 
tlie&e praiseworthy objects. Trained in the seve^t school of monastic dis¬ 
cipline, whicli too often clo.-.es the heart against tiro common charities of life, 
ho could not, like the Ijenevolent Las Casas, rise so far alx)ve its fanatical 
tenets as to regard tlie. lieatlien as his brother, wliile in the state of infidelity; 
ami, in the true spirit of that sehool, he doubtless conceived that the sanctity 
of the end justified the means, however revolting in themselves. Yet the same 
man wl.o thus freely shed tlie blood of the jK>or native to secure the triunjph 
of his faith would doubtless have us freely poured out his own in its defence. 
The character was no nncomraon one in the sixteenth century,* 

Alinagro’s followers, having supplied tlieniselvcs with funds, made as little 
scruple to appropriate to their own use such horses and arms, of every descrip¬ 
tion, as they could find in the city. An(l4;his they did with tne less reluctance 
as the inlmlntants for the most part testified no good will to their cause. While 
thus employed, Alinagro received intelligence that Holguin had left Cuzco with 
a force of near three hundred men, with which he was ]»reparing to effect a 


Peclro Ufzarru, Dobcub. y t*on(i., MS.— 
Carta do Barrio Kuevo, MS.—Cartu dc I ray 
Vicente ValvwtJo, dc/sde Tuniho*. M.S. 

* ** Siendo itiformauo quo andav an urdoiiando 
U muerte u Antonio Picado sociotarlo del 
Marques quo teulan prooo, ful li l)<m I>io(ro 6 
« HU Capital) General Joan d<‘ llrirada o a 
todos siia capitanes, t lea pusc delanto cl ser- 
vlcio dc I)lo8 1 de S. M. I que biiHtasc on lo 
fecho por respeto dc Dioa, hamillandomn a 
Min pn*!« |>orqiie no Jo iDiitaaoii* I no Ixistdque 
luego lieiido >1 poooa dlos to sacaron d U plaza 
d»*Hta clbdail uonde lo cortarr)n la cab^.'' 

- ^ 

* fProt;coU oeemfl to have mistaken tbe 
oenae or tUU panoago. Par fVoin conc^diiift to 
Valverde the zeal for the wnvPTslon of tho 
sativee ascribed to him in the text, Almagro 


rarta de Fray V^keiite do Valverde, deado 
'i’uinbez. MS. 

“Quel Seftor oblapo Fray Vicente de Bal- 
verde como peraoiia que jamas ha tenldo fin 
nl zelo al oorvlclo dc Dia^ nl do S. M. nl me- 
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(Carta de Almagro d la Audlenda de Panarnu, 
MS.. 8 de Noik IMlA Tbe writer^ It muHt 
be rem^Verea, wae his penMrttal eperoy.*, 

aHflerts tlie precise o);^stte. and Bays tliat bo 
cared for nothing but his own Interetits.— 
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jtuiction with Alvarado in the north. It was important to Alma^'o’s success 
that he should defeat this junction. If to procrastinate was the policy of Vaca 
de Castro, it was clearly that of Alinagro to quicken operations,and to Lring 
matters to as speedy an issue as possible,—to inarch at once against Holguin^ 
whom he might expect easily to overcome with his superior numbers, then to 
follow up the stroJce by the still easier defeat of Alvarado, when the new 
governor would be, in a manner, at his mercv. It would be easy to beat these 
several bodies in detail, which once united would present formidable odds. 
Almagro and his party had already arrayed themselves against the government 
by a proceeding too atrocious, and one that struck too directly at the royal 
authority, for its perpetrators to flatter theniselves with the hopes of pardon. 
Tlieir only chance was boldly to follow np the blow, and by success to place 
themselves in so formidable an attitude as to excite the apprehensions of the 
government The dread of its too potent vassal might extort terms tliat 
would never be conceded to his prayers. 

Blit Almagro and his followers shrank from this open collision with tlie crown. 
They had taken np rebellion because it lay in their path, not Ijecause they had 
wished it. They had meant only to avenge their personal wrongs on Pizarro, 
and not to defy the royal authority. When, tlierefore, some of the more 
resolute, who followed things fearlessly to their consequences, proposal to 
inarch at once against V^aca ue Castro, and, hy striking dt the head, settle the 
(XTntest by a blow, it was almost nniv€»rsiilly rejected ; jind it was not till after 
long debate that it was finally determined to inove against Holguin and cut 
off his coininunicatiou with Alonso de Alvarado. 

Hcaroely had Almagro Commenced liis march on Xauxa, wliere lie proposed 
to ^ve l«ittle to his enemy, tlian he met with a severe niisfovtime in tite death 
of Juan de Rada. He was a man omewhat advanced in years ; and the late 
exciting scenes, i.i which he had taken the principal part, bad been too nmcli 
for a frame gre»vtly sliattered l)y a life of extraordinary hardship. He was 
thrown into a fever, of which he soon after died. By his death, Almagro su.s- 
taihed an inestimable loss; for, besides his devoted attachment to his young 
leader, he was, by his large 'experience and his cautions though courageous 
character, better qualitied than any other cavalier in the army to conduct* 
him safely through the stormy sea oii which he had led him to embark. - 
Among the cavaliers of highest ^consideration after Rada’s death, the two 
most aspiring were Christoval de Sotelo and Garcia de Alvarado; both possessed 
of considerable military talent, but the latter marked by a bold, presuiuptiioiis 
manner, which might remind one of his illustrious namesake, wlio aclueved 
much higlier renown under the lianner of Cortes. Unhappily, a jealousy grew 
up between the>se tw'o ofticers,—that jealousy so common among tlie Spaniards 
that it may seem a national characteristic : an inqmtience of equality, founded 
on a false principle of honour, which has ever been the fruitful source of faction 
among tliem, wnetber under a monarchy or a republic. 

This was peculiarly unfortunate for Almagi'o, whose inexperience led him to 
lean for support on others, and who in the present distract^ state of his 
council knew scarcely where to turn for it. In the delay occasioned hj these 
^EtsensibUs, his little army did not reach the valley of XaUxa till after the 
enemy had passed it. Almagro follow ed close, leaving liehind his baggie and 
artilleiy, that he might move the lighter. But the golden opportunity was 
lost. The rivers, swollen by autumnal rains, impeded his pursuit; and, (hough 
his Iigh^trodps came up with a few stragglere of the rearguard, Holguiit sue- 
ceed^in conducting his forces through tlie dangerous passes of the mountains, 
and in effecting a junction with Alonso de Alvarado near the northern seaport 
of Huaurn, 
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Disapi)oint(Ml in liis object, Almagio prcpiiml to march oil Cuzco,'—the 
capital, as he regarded it, of liis own jurisdiction,—to get possession of that 
city, and there make preparations to meet liis atlvcrsary in the held. Sotelo 
was sent forward with a small corps in advance. lie expeiimiced no opposition 
from the now defenceless citizens ; tlio government of the place was again re¬ 
stored the hands of the men of Chili, and their young leader soon appeared 
at the head of his battalions, and established liis winter-*iuarters in the Inca 
capital. 

Jlero the jealousy of the rival captains l>rtjke out in an open fend. It was 
ended by the death of Sotelo, tveaclieronsly assassinated in his own apart¬ 
ment by Garcia de Alvarado. Almagro, greatly outraged by this atrocity, was 
tbc more indignant as he felt himself too weak to punish the olicnder. He 
smothered his resentment for tlie present, atl'ecting to treat the dangerous 
otticer with moie distinguislieil favoin. Rut Alvarado was not tlie dupe of this 
specious behaviour, lie felt that lie had foifeit(*d the confidence of his com- 
mander. In revenge, he laid a plot to liotray liim ; and Almagro, drivim to tlu^ 
necessity of seif-ilefence, imitated the examjiie of his olheer, hy (MitiM'iiig liis 
house with a party of armed men, who, laying violent hands on tlie insurgent, 
slew him on the spot.** 

This irregular piocceding was followed liy the liest couseiiuencos. The 
seditious schemes of Alvarado perished with him. Tlie seeds ot insuhordina- 
tion were eradicated, and fiom that moment Almagio received only implicit 
obedience and the most loval Mtji]>ortfroni his followeis. From that liour, too, 
his own character seemed to changed : he relied far less on otliors than on 
himself, and develojied resources not to luive been anticipated in one of his 
yoais ; for he liad hardly readied tlu* age of twenty-two." From this time he 
(lisplayiMl an energy and fourast vdiidi ]H'oved him, in despite of his youth, 
not une(puil to the trying cnieigeiicies of tlie situation in which it was his 
unliappy lot to lie placed. 

Jle instantly set about providing for tin* wants of lus men, and strained 
every neive to get them in good lightnig-ordi*r for the ajiproaching campaign. 
He leplenished his tieasury witli a large amount of silver which he drew from 
the mines of La Plata. Saltiietie, obtained in ahimdance in the neighhoin- 
huod of Cuzco, furnished llie mat(*rial for gninpowcler. He caused cannon, 
some of large dinieusioiis, to be ea.4 unde/ tln^ superintendence of Pedio de 
('andia, the Greek, who, it may lie lememhered, had first come into the country 
with PizaiTO, and who, witli a number of ins countrymen,—Levantines, as 
they were called,—was well an|iiainted with this manufacture. Under their 
care, fire-arms were made, togethei w'itli cuirasses and helmets, in which 
Sliver was mingled with copper,'* and of so excellent a <iuality that they might 
vie, says mi old soMicr of the lime, with those from tlie workshops of Milan.^ 
Alma'^ro received a seasoimhle supjjly, moicover, from a source scarcely to 
have been expcct(*d. This was from Manco, the vvandeiing Inca, who, detost- 


^ TN'iIh) 3 * Tunq , MS-- 
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Ooraara, Hist, tio las I ml., tap 147 —ptulura- 
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the nioniory of Pizarro, tiansfencd to tlio young Alinagro the same friendly 
fodlings which lie liad formerly borne to Iiis father,—heightened, it may 
be, by the consideration that Indian blood flowed in the veins of the young 
commander. From this quarter Almagro obtained a liberal sunply of swords, 
s]>ears, shields, and arms and armour of every drjscnption, cliiofly taken by the 
Inca at the meniorahlc siege of (’uzco. lie also received the gratifying as¬ 
surance that the latter would sujqiort him with a detachment of native troops 
when he opened the campaign 

Heforo making a linal appeal to arms, Iiowever, Almagro resolved to try the 
elh'ct of negotiation with the new governor. In the spring, or early in tlio 
sumiiier, of ir)42, he sent an eniljassy to the latter, then at Lima, in uhich Im 
donrecated the necessity of taking nuns against an otlicer of the crown. Ilis 
only dasiro, lie said, was to vindicate his own rights,—to secure lJo^se^sion «f 
New Toledo, the pioviiicc bequeathed to him by his father, aiKl from which 
he had l)een most unjustly excluded by Piziino. He did not dispute the 
governor's authority over New Castile, as the country was designated which 
liad been a.ssigne<l to the niantids ; and he concluded by i»ioposiiig that oaeli 
party should remain within his respective teintory until tlie determination of 
the court of Castile could he made known to them. To this ajiplication, 
coached in respectful u uus, Almagro ux-eived no answer. 

Frustrated in his hopi of a peaceful accommodation, the young captain now 
saw that notliing was left but the arbitinment of arms. Assembling bis troops 
preparatory to Ins de[>aitiiie from the cajiilal, lie maile them a brief addiess. 
lie piotestcd that the step which lie and his Inave comitaiuons wTve about to 
take was not an act of lebellion agane^t the cunvii. It was forced on tlieiii by 
the conduct of the governor himself The eonimission of that ollieer gave him 
no authority over the territory of ^^ew Toledo, settled on iMmagros fatlicr, 
and by his father lietpiealhed'to liiiii. If Vaca detastu', by excecMling the 
limits of bis authoiitv, drove liiin to lio>tilitie>, ihe blood sjnlt in the qiianel 
would lie on the head of that commander, not on his. “ In the assasMiiation 
of PizaiTO,'Mie continued, ‘'w*o took that justice into our own hands whicii 
olsew'liere was denied ns. It is the same now, in onr collLe'^t with the roval 
governor. Wc arc as ^rue-hearted and loyal snbiects of the Mown he ks." 
And he coucliuled by invoking ins soldiei.s to stand by bmi luart and band 
in llie apiwoarlung coiite.st, in wlnieli they weie all equally iiiteiestcd witli 
himself. 

The appeal was not made to an insensible aii<bo!U‘(\ Tbeie were h'W^ among 
them who did not feel that their fortunes were iiulissolulily connected w'ltii 
tJiose of their <‘omm{nid(*r; and, while they liad little to <'\]iect fiom tin* 
austere character of the governor, they wore w'aruily attached to the persiai of 
their young chief, who, with all the popnlar ipialities of his fatluT, excited 
additional Vyiiqiatliy from the circumstances of his age and his foilorn con¬ 
dition. Laying their hands on the cioss, placed on an altar raised for the 
jiurposo, the otlicers and soldiers severally swore to brave oveiy peril with 
Almagro and remain true to liim to the last. 

In point of iniinbors his forces had not greatly strengthened since his 
departure from Jjiina. He mustered but little moie tiian tive hundretl men in 
all; but among thmu wove bis fallicr's vetiTuns, well seasoned by many an 
Indian campaigoi. He liad about two hmuln'd hoise, many of them clall in 
complete mail, a circumstance not too eoiiimon in these wars, where a stuffed 
doublet oF cotton wius often the only panoply of the warrior. His infantry, 
formed of pikemen and anpiehusiors,'was excellently armed. Rut liis stiength 
lay in his heavy ordnance, consisting of sixteen pieces, eight large and eight 
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smaller mins, or falcouots, as they were called, forming, says one who saw, it, a 
beautiful park of artillery, that would have uiade a brave show on the citadel 
of Rurgos.^® The little anny, in short, though not imposing from its numbers, 
was under as good discipline and as well appointed as any that ever fought oh 
the fields of Peru ; much better than any which Alniagro's own father or 
l^izarro ever led into the field and won their conquests with. Putting himself 
at the head of his gallant company, the chieftain sallied forth from the walls 
of Cuzco about midsuniuicr in 1542, and directed his march towards the coast 
in expectation of meeting the enemy.” ^ 

While the events detailed in the preceding pages were passing^ Vaca de 
Castro, whom we left at Quito in the preceding year, was advancing slowly 
towards the south. Ilis first act after leaving that city showed his ^solution 
to enter into no compromise with the assassins of Pizano. Beiialcazar, the 
distinguished officer whom I have mentioned as having early dven in his 
jxdhereuce to him, had protected one of the principal conspirators, nis peisonal 
friend, who liad come into his power, ana had facilitated his escape. The 
governor, indignant at the proc(^eding, would listen to no explanation, but 
ordered the oftending officer to ictuni to Ins own district of Popayan. It was 
a bold step, in the precarious state of his own fortunes. 

As the governor pursued liis marcli, he was well received by tlie people on 
the way; and when he entered tlie cities of Miguel and Tnixillo he w'as 
welcomed with loyal euthusiasui hy the inhabitants, who readily acknowledged 
his authority, though they showed little alacrity to take their chance with him 
in the coming strugde. 

After lingering a long time in each of these places, fie resumed his march, 
and reached tlie camp of Alonso de Alvarauo at FInanra, early in 1542. 
Holguin had established lus <iuart(Ts at some little distance from his rival; 
for a jealousy had siirung ui», as usual, between tliose two capUiiliR, who both 
aspired to the supreme coiiinuind of captain-general of the army. The office 
of govern >r, conferred on Vaca de t’astro, might seem to include that of com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the forces, lint ]h\ (!astro was a scholar, bred to the law; 
and, whatever authority lie might arrogate to himself in civil matters, the two 
<*aptain8 imagined that tin* military d(‘j>artment ho would resign into the 
hands of others. TJicy little knew th(*, character of the man. 

Though iK).>stJ.sseil of no iiiok; military scieju'O tlian belonged to cveiy cavalier 
in that martial age, the go\(M nor knew Tliat to avow his ignorance, and to 
resign the iaan;igement of allairs into the hands of others, would greatly 
impair liis autlioiity, if not bring him into contempt with the turbulent spirits 
among whom he was now thrown. He had both sagacity and spirit, and 
trusted to fx! able to supply his own ileficiencies by the experience of others. 
His position placed the services of the ablest men in the country at his dis¬ 
posal, and with tlie aid of their counsels he felt quite competent to decide on 
Ins plan of operations and to enforce the execution of it lie knew, moreover, 
that the only way to allay tlic jciilousT of the twO^rties in the present crisis 
was to assume himself the office which was the cause of their dissension. 

Still, he approached his ambitious officers with great caution ^ and the 
representations which he made through some judicious rx^sons who had the 
most intimate access to them were so snccessfiil tha| both were in a short 

"* “K1 artilleria herd suficieitte para Imzor Dcclaraclon 1e UfiCAtcCpil, MS.—Uorcilasto, 
hateria en el cdstiUo de Burgos.” Ulcho d<*l ('om. Real., Parie 2, lib. 2, cop. 13.—Carta 
i-apiian Fmiiciaco de Carvo^fal sobic la pre- del Cabildo de Arequipa al Koiperadoi*, Sail 
guiita 3s do la fnformacion lieclia en le Cuzco Joan de Ja Krontera»3il^», 2a de Set., 1542.^ 
eb .1543, a favor de Vaca de Castro, MS. Uerrera, Hiet. general, dec. 7, Ub. 3, cai). 1, 2 . 

Pedro nzurro, Pcscub. y Conq, MS.— 
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time prevailed on to relinquish their pretensions in his favour, llol^^uin, the 
more nnrcasonable of the two, then waited on him in \m rivars quai'ters, 
whoi*e the governor had the further satisfaction to reconcile him to Alonso de 
Alvarado. It recpiired some address, as their jealousy of each other had pro¬ 
ceeded to such lengths that a challenge had passed between them. 

Harmony being thus restored, the licentiate passed over to Holguin's camp, 
where he was grated with salvoes of artillery, and loud acclamations of ‘‘ Viva 
cl Rey ” from loyal soldiery. Ascending a platform covered with velvet, 
lie made an anraated harangue to the troops; his commission was read aloud 
by the secretary; and the little army tendered their obedience to him as the 
representative of the crown. 

Vaca de Castro's next step was to send oft* the greater part of his force in 
the direction of Xauxa, while, at the head of a snjall corps, lie directed his 
luaj’ch towards Lima. Here he was received with lively deiudiistrations of 
joy by the citizens, who were genemlly attached to the cause of Pizarro, the 
founder and constant patron of their Ciipital. Indeed, the citizens had lost 
no time after Almagio’s departure in expelling his creatures from the munici¬ 
pality and reasserting theii* allegiance. With these favourable dispositions 
towards himself, the governor found no difficulty in obtainuig a considerable 
loan of money from the wealthier inhabitants, fiut ho was less successful, at 
first, in his application lor horses and arms, since the harvest had been too 
faithfully gleaned already by the men of Chili. As, however, ho prolonged 
his stay some time in tlie capital, he obtained important supplies before he 
left it. both of arms and atnmiinitiom while he uu'led to his force by a cou- 
sideraWe body of recruits.*^ 

As he was thus employed, he nroived tidings That the enemy had left 
Cuzco and was on his mai'ch toward the co>i.->t. (Quitting Los Keyes, there¬ 
fore, with his truslv followers, Vaca de Castro inarolied at once to Xauxa, the 
appointed place of rendezvous. Uoro he nmstoied his forces, and found that 
they amounted to about seven hundred men. The cavalry, in which lay liis 
strength, was superior in immhers to that of liis nnbigouist, l>ut neither so well 
mounted nor armed. It included many cavaliers of hirtli, and welI4nc<l 
soldiei'S, besides a number who, liaving great interests at stake, ;ts jiossessed 
of large estates in tlio country, had left them at tlic c:;ill of t)ie governor to 
enlist iinder his banners.*’ His infantiy, hoidos pikes, u;is indifierently well 
supplied witli fire-arms ; l)ut bo hafl*m>tiiing to sliow in the way of artillery 
except three or four ill-mounted falconets. Yet, notwithstcinding these de¬ 
ficiencies, the royal army, if so insignificant a force can deserve that name, 
was so far superior in numbers to that of his rival that the one might be 
thought, on the whole, to bo no une<puil niMtch for the other.** 


Deciaratkin do Uacatpgui. IKS—I’odro 
l^izarro, Deoevb. y (X)uq.,'MS.—Herrera, lilht. 
general, dec. 7, lib. 1, cap. l.—CarHl de Darrio 
Nnevo, MS.—(jarta do Beualcazar al Knipora- 
dor, MS. 

. ** The Mnnieipallty of Arequlpa, inoHt of 
who^Q mombera -were present tn the army, 
fdoutly urge their claims to a compensation 
for tliufl prcihpUy leaving tholr estates and 
taking up arma at the cidl of the governor. 
AVitbout auch reward, they say, their patriotic 
example wilt; not often be followed. 'I'he 
document, which Is important for Its historical 
details, may be fouud m the CastUfan,ln Ap¬ 
pendix No. 13. 


'* roiiro rizarn*, Desc'iib'j* Conq., MS.-- 
Zarate, Conq. del. Peru, lib. 4, cap. 15.—Oarta 
de liarrio Nuevo, MS.—Curbojal notices the 
politic manner in which bis commander bribed 
recruits into his service,—paying them with 

f nouiises and fair w'ords when ready mouey 
Mled biin : **l)ando d unos dineros, e a otros 
annas 1 caballos, i Ti otros palabras, t a olros 
promes.is, i li otros grazlosas rrspuestas de 16 
quo erm rl ncgoziaiKvn para tenorlos & todos 
luuy contlentos i presttos en cl servicio dc 
S. M. quando fneso menosUcr/* Hicho del 
Capitan FtATiclsco de Carbajal sobre la infov 
macloii heoha eii el Cdzco cii 1543, d Ian or de 
A^dc:« de Castro, MS. 
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The reader, fajuiliar with the large niashcs einiiloyed in European waifaro, 
may smile at tlie paltry forces of tlie Hnanianls. Ihit in the Kew World, 
wliere a eonntless host of natives went for little, five hundred well-trained 
Europeans were regarded as a fonhidable body. No army, up to tlie period 
before ns, had ever risen to a thousand. Yet it is not numbers, as I have already 
been led to remark, that give importance to a confiict; but the consequences 
that depend on it,—the magnitude of the stake, and tlie skill and courage of 
tiu* players. Tlie luoie limited the means, even, the greater may he the 
scitmce shown in the use of them ; until, forgetting the poverty of the 
materials, i\c lix our attention on the cojiduct of the actors and the gi’eutncss 
of the results. 

While at Xanxa, Vaca de Castro ref*ei\ed an embassy from (ion/ido Pizarro, 
leturned from Ins expeilition from tl»o“Land of Cinnamon,” in \>hich that 
thief made an oiler of his services in tlie api>roacliing contest. Tlie governor’s 
answer showed that he Mas not uliolly averse to an aecominoiiation M'ith 
Almiigro, provided it could he eflected nithont compromiMug the roval aii- 
thoiity. lie -was Mailing, perhaps, to av(nd tiuj liiial tiial by battle, when he 
considered that, from the equality of the contending forces, the issue must ho 
extremely doubtful. He knew that the presence of Pi/aii(» in the camp, the 
detested enemy of tliC, Almagnaus, mouIiI ex< ite distinst in their bosoms that 
Mould probably battle e\ery etlort at accommodation. Nor is it likely that 
tlic governor cared to havt* so restless a spii it introduced into ins own coimcils. 
He'accordingly sent to <»nn/al(». thanking Iiiin for the promptness of his 
su])port, but courteously dei lined it, M’hile ho advised him to lemain in his 
province and repose after the fatigues of his Mcarisoiue expedition. At 
the same time, h('assnretl liim that lie Mould not fail to call for his services 
Mheu occasion leqimed it 'I'lie bauglity cavaiici M'as gieatly disgusted by 
the repulse.*^ 

The governor now n'ceived surb an jo-couut (►f Abiiagros movements as led 
liiui to sujipose that he Mas prefiamig lo ocruj)’/ tiuamanga, a fortilied place 
of considerable stiength, about fnitv leagues fioiii Xauxa.*'* Anxious to secure 
this post, lie iiroke up bis encanijnmsit, au<l by forciMl marciies, conducted in 
so iiregular a maiinc] as musr ba\e placed litni in gieat danger if his enemy 
had been near enough to piofit }»y it, lu' siucecdcd in anticipating Alinagro, 
and threw himself liito the place, uhilo, his antagonist Mas at Bilcas, some 
ten leagues distant. 

At (Jiiamanga, V.ica <Ie Ciistiu leceiKsi another embassy from Almagro, of 
similar imiiort uilh the fnruKS. yitung thief aeaiii depurated the, 

I'xistence of hostilities bf‘t^\(•etl Iu(*tlu(‘u of tlui same family, ami jtrojinscd an 
ac(‘onmi>nlation of the quarrel on the same basis as Irfore. Toth(*sc jiroftosais 
tlie governor no./ condescended t(* nqily. It might be. tlionglit, from liis 
answer, that he felt some (■oin})a>sion for tin' youth and inexperience of 
Ahnagio, and that lie Mas Milling todistinginsli botucon him ami the principal 
conspirators, provided lie could detach him from their interests. But it is 
more ])robal)le that he intended only to amuse his enemy liy a .sho\v of 
negotiation, while he gaine<l time for tanqiernig Mitli the li<le!ity of his troojis. 

He insisted that Almagro should dehvu' ii]) to him all tliosc innnediatcly 
implicated in the death of Bizano, and should then disband his forces. ()n 
these conditions the gJvcriiiuent would pass owe his tieasonablc practices, 
and he should be reinstated in tho royal favour. Togetlier Avith this mission, 
Vaca dc Castro, it is reported, sent a Spaniard, disguised as an Indian, mIio 
v/as instructed to communicate witli certain ollicers in Almagro's camp and 

* Zaratn, Conq l IPi. i, i .q*. < ic-iii ik- Louii, C'rymca, cup. s5. 
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prevail on them, if possible, to abandon liis cause and return to their alle¬ 
giance. Unfortunately, the ilisgui.se of the emissary was detected. He 
was seized, put to the torture, and, haviirg confessed the Avhole of the trans¬ 
action, was liangod a.s a spy. 

Ahnagro laid the proceeding before his captains, 'riio terms proflered by 
the governor were such as no man Avitli a particle of honour in his nature could 
entei*tain for a.jnoiuent; and Aliriagro’s indignation, as Avell as that of lifs 
companions, was heightened hy the duplicity of tlieir enemy, who could prac¬ 
tise siicli husidious arts Avhile ostensibly engaged in a fair and open negotia¬ 
tion. Fejirful, perhaps, Jest the tempting oilers of tlicir antagonist might yet 
prevail over the constaiuy of some of tlie weaker spirits among them, they 
ilemanded that all negotiation should be broken of!*, and that they shoidd l)e 
led at once against tlie oueniy.” 

The governor, mcanwhde, lindiiig tlie brokim country around Ouainanga 
unfavourable bn* his cavalry, on winch li(‘ iiui'nly relied, drew oil' his forees to 
the neighbouring lowlands, known as tlie Plains of (?liiipas. It was the 
lompestiious season of the year, and for several days Ibe storm raged wildly 
among the hills, and, sw^ejung along their side's into tlie vallev, ponied down 
rain, sleet, and snow on ihc ini.M'ialilc bivouacs of the soldier-s till they were 
drenched to the skin aiiu nearly .stiHeiieil by the cold."* At length, on tlie 
sixteenth of September, the scouts brought in tidings that AIiiiaga*o’s 
troops were a*lvancing, Avith tlie intention, ai)]iarently, of occupying the high- 
laiuls around Chupas. 'I'lie wai of tin* elements luid at last subsided, and was 
succeeded by one. of those brilliant days which an* found only in the tropics 
The royal camp was early in nmtion, Vaca de (’astro, desirous to secure the 
heights that commanded the valley, <’ lached a, hoily of iin|ueliusiers on that 
service, supported liy a eorjis of cavalry, wliicli he soon followed witii the rest 
of the forces. On jeadiing the eminence, news wa.s brought that the enemy 
had come to a lialt and established himself in a strong position at k\ss thaii 
a league’s distance. 

It Avas noAV late in tlio afternoon, and the sun was not more than two hours 
above the horizon. The governor liesitateil to begin the actum when tJiey 
must so soon lie overtakiMi by night. Rut Alimso de Alvarado assured him 
that “iiOAv Avas the time ; for the sjmits of liis men were liot for light, and it 
Avas better to take the henelit of it tiian to daini) tlu'ii ardour liy delay. ’ The 


governor acejuieseed, exclaiming, at the same time, “ Uh for the might of 
Joshua, to stay the sun in his eouiM'He tlien drew up his little army 
in order of liattle, and made his ilisposilions for tlu* attack. 

In the. centre he jilaced his infanti v, consisting of aniue}m.->iers and pike- 
men, constituting the as it was caviled. On the llanks he estahlislicd 

his cavalry, placing the right wing, togethei with the royal standard, under 
charge of Alonso de Alvarado, and the left under llolgum, Kni>p<n*ted by a 
gallant body of cavaliers. His artillery, too iusignilicant to lu* of mucli ac¬ 
count, Avas aliJo in the centre, lie proposed himself to lead the van, and to 
break the first lance with tlie enemy ; hut from tliis chivalrous display he was 
dissuaded hy his ottlccrs, Avho reminded Inm that too inucli depended on his 


Oicho dol rjipitaii Frjincisco do (’/irbiijal 
Rihro la inforraacion hocha on ol (’uyc(» on 
ira:i, .1 favor do A^ica do (’nsUo, MS.—Zai/Uo, 
(.’onq. del renuMlb. 4,cap. Ui.--}forrcrd, Hist, 
general, doc. 7, lib. 3, oip. s.—Carta do A\mi- 
tura Roitran, MS.—(Jotnani. Hist. <le las Imi , 
cup. 1411. 

M 'fnvlcron tan gran teinpestad dc agua, 


'I'luomis, i Niovo, qiiC iM'usaron pcrecer; i 
.'itnanoi’iondo con dm claro, 1 serono.’* Her* 
loia, lli.d. gonoral, doc. 7, Jib. J, cap. S. 

'' “ A" a.si A'‘aca do (’astro signid ku parcscer, 
tomiendo loda via la falta dol l)la, i dijo, quo 
f[nisi( ra toner ol pru-lc* do Jusue, para deto- 
iKT el Sol.'* Zuiato, Conq del Peru, Ub. 4, 
cap. is. 
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life to liave it thus wantonly exposed. The governor contented himself> there¬ 
fore, with heading a body of reserve, consisting of forty horse, to act on any 
quarter as occasion might require.This corps, corapnsing the flower of his 
cnivalry, was chiefly drawn from Alvarado’s troop, greatly to the discontent of 
that captain. The governor hinjself rode a ct^-black charger, and vote a 
rich surcoat of brocade over his mail, through which the habit and emblems 
of the knightly order of St. James, conferred on him just before his departure 
from Castfle, were conspicuous,**^ It was a point of honour with the cnivalry 
of the period to court danger l)y displaying their rank in the splendour of 
their military attiVe and the caparisons of their horses. 

Before commencing tlie attack, Vaca de Castro addressed a few remarks to 
his soldiers, in onler to remove any hesitation tlia-t some might yet feel who 
recollected the displeasure shown by the emperor to the victors as well as the 
vannuished after tno battle of Salinas. He told them that their enemies were 
l ebcls. They Avere in arms against him, the representative of the crown, and 
it was hi'^ duty to quell this rebellion and punish the authors of it. He then 
caused the law to be read aloud, proclaiming the doom of traitors. By this 
law, Almagro and his followers liaa forfeited their lives and property; and the 
governor promisetl to distribute tlie latter among such of his men as showed 
the best claim to it by their conduct in the liattle. This last politic promise 
vanquished the scruples of the most fastidious; and, having completed his 
disix)sitions in the most judicious and soldier-like manner, Vaca de Castro 
gave tlie order to advance.-'* 

As the forces turned a spur of the hills which had hitiierto screened them 
from their enemies, they vaine in sight of the latter, formed alon^ the crest of 
a gentlo eminence, with their snow-wliito l)anncr.i, the dLstinguishing colour 
of the Almagrians, floating above their heads, and their bright arms flinging 
back the broad rays of the evtuiing sun. Alnuigro’s disposition of his trOops 
was not unlike tli^at of his adverftary In the centre was his excellent artil¬ 
lery, covered by his arquebusiers and spearmen ; while his cavalry rode on the 
flanks. The troojis on the left he proj)oscd to lead in person. He had cliosen 
his position with judgment, as the chaiacter of the CTound gave full plAy to 
his guns, wliich opened nr) efl'ective Are on the assailants as they drew near. 
Shaken l>y the storm of shot, Vaca de,Castro saw the difficulty of advancing 
in open view of the hostile battery. He took the counsel, therefore, of Fran¬ 
cisco de Carbajal, who undertook to lead the forces by a circuitotis, but safer, 
route. This is the first occasion on which the name of this veteran appears 
in these American wars, wliere it was afterwards to aojuire a melancholy 
notoriety, lie had come to the country after tlie campai^s of forty years in 
Europe, where lie had studied tlie art of w'ar under tne Great Captam,Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, lliough now far advanced in age, he possessed all the 
courage and indomitable energy of youth, and well exemplified the lessons he 
had studied under his CTcat commander, . 

Taking advantage of a winding route that sloped round the oeclivity of the-*= 

**X visto esU) por el dlcho HcfiorCi’ovf^ma- The governor'a words, W'sCsrbiJsU who 

Hor, mandd dar al arma 6, mtii gra^ priesa, i wltueascd their effect^ atirreil the heart of the 
man'io A eatc teatlgo que aacaw toda la gento troopa, ^ that they went to the battle aa to a 
al catnpo, 1 el se entrd en au tlAda & ae armar, ball: ** j&n palabraa cbmprobeadld tan 

i dende d poco aalid della enclmadeuncaTatlo grandea coaas qhe la geote de S. K« oovrd tan 

niori-nio rablcario armado en bianco i con una graode anfmo con ellaik cue tan determlnada- 
ropa de brocado encltna de lea annas con el mente ae partieron deillf para ir dloe eneml- 

abito de Santiago en los peeboa.'’ Dicho del goscomo si ftteron i flestaa donde estuvieran 

Capitan Frandaco de CarlMOal sobre la infer- convidados.'* Dlobodel CspitaaFnuieisuode 
niadoA beefaa en el 0 %co to, 1643, d favor de Carb^JaT sobre la informaclon hecha eu^ el 
Vaca de Castro, MS. Cuzco eh 1643, d favor de Vaca de Castro, MS. 
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hills, he coiidyctecl the troops in such a luaiiner that until they anproached 
unite Jiear the enemy they were protected by the intervening grouna. While 
tnu$ advancing, they were assailed on the left flank by the Indian battalions 
under Paullo, the Inca Manco’s brother; but a corps of musketeers, directing 
a scattering Are among them, soon rid the Spaniards of this annoyance. 
When at length the royal troops, rising above the hill, again came into view 
of Alumgro’s lines, the artillery opened on them with fatal effect. It was but 
for a moment, however, as, from some unaccountable cause, the guns were 
pointed at such an angle that, although presenting an obvious mark, by far 
the greater part of the shot passed over tlieir heads. Whether this was the 
result of treachery, or merely of awkwardness, is imccrtain. The artillery was 
under charge of the engineer, Pedro dc Candm. This man, Avho, it may be 
remembered, was one of the thirteen tliat so gallantly stfiod by Pizarro in the 
island of Gallo, had fought side by side with iiis leader through the whole of 
the Conquest. He had lately, however, conceived some disgust with him, and 
had taken part with the faction of Almagro. The death of his old commander, 
ho may perhaps have thought, had settled all their differences, and he was 
now willing to return to his former allegiance. At least, it is said that at this 
veiy time ne was in corvespoudeuce witli Vaca de Castro. Almagro him.self 
seems to have had no d(»nbt of his treachery, for, after rcuionstratiii'j in vain 
with him on his present conduct, he ran him through the body, ana the un¬ 
fortunate cavalier fell lifele.ss on tlie field. Then, tlirowing himself on one of 
tlic gims, Almagro gave it a new direction, and that so successfully that when 
it was discliarg'ed it struck down several of the cavalry.-* 

The firing now took better effect, and by one volley a whole file of the royal 
infaptry.was swept off, and, though oiucrs ijuickly stepped in to fill up the 
ranks, the men, impatient of their sufterings, loudly called on the troopers, 
who had halted for a moment, to (piicken their advance.** This delay had 
l)een caused by Carbajar.s desire to bring his own guns to bear on the opposite 
column^ But the design was cpiickly ahandouecl; the clumsy ordnance was 
left on the field, and orders were given to tlie cavalry to charge ; the trumpets 
sounded, and, crying their war-cries, the l>oId cavaliers struck their spurs into- 
their steeds and rotlc at full s]iecd against the enemy. 

Well had it been for Almagro if lie had remained firm on the post which 
gave him such advantage. But, frotu a false point of honour, thought it 
derogatory to a brave kniglit passively to await the assault, and, ordering his 
own men to charge, the hostile squadrons, rapidly advancing against each 
other, met midway on the plain. The shock was terrihle. Horse and rider 
reelea under the force of it. The spears flow into shivers; ** and the cavaliers, 


pDdro H^Arro. Deacub. y Conq., MS.— 
Zarate, Coiiq. del IVru, Ub. 4. cap. 17-19.— 
Nafiarro, KeUicfon humarhi, MS. — Ilcircra, 
Hist, general, dec. 7, Hb. a, cap. 11.—Dichu 
dol Capitan Frandacu d(i (lorliajal bubru U 
iiiformacioii heeba en cl Cii/.co en l5>ia. d 
ftivor de Vaca dc Caslro, MS.—Carta dol Ca^ 
ibtldo de Arequipt al Kmperador, MS.—<;arta 
dc Ventura UeUrau, M$.--I>c!claraciou dc 
ITMatcgul, MS.—Goaaara, Hist, de las Tnd., 
cap. 149.— According to Gdrcllasso, whoso 
guns usually do more execution than those of 
any other authority, seventeen men wero 
kilted by this wonderful shot. Sec Com. 
Heal., I^rte 2, Ub» 3, cap. 16. 

*** The ofilcera drove the men, according to 
Zarate, at the point of their swords, to take 


the places of their fallen comrades: “ Porque 
vn tiro llcvo toda viia hllera, e hl 90 abrir ol 
Kscuadrun, i los CapitanoH pusieron gran dlli- 
gcncia eu hacerio cerrar, ainenayando de mu- 
crt(> ;i ios Soidodos. con las Kspadas dcsqnval- 
nadas, I sc cerro." Ooiiq. dol Peru, lib. 4, 
cap. 1. 

Sc cncoiitraroii do. suerto, quecaal tiKias 
las laa9as quebraruii, quedaiido muchosmu* 
irtos, i caidoa de aml)a8 partes.'* (Zarate, 
Conq. del Peru, ubi supra.) Zatate writeji on 
tills ocoanion with the spirit and strength of 
Thucydides. He was not present, but came 
into the country the following year, when he 
gleaned the particnian pf the battle from the 
best4nformM persons there, to whom his 
position gave him ready access. 
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<lrawiiic( their swords or M'ieUlin.si: their inaeos and battle-axes,—though some 
of the royal troopers were aviiied only with a coniuioii axe,—dealt their blows 
with ail the fuiy of civil liatc. It ^\iis a fearful strtiggle, uot merely of man 
against man, but, to use the words t)f au eye-witness, of brother against biothor, 
and friciid against friend.-** JS'o iLuarter was asked ; for the wrench that Iiatl 
licen strong enougli to tear asunder the dearest ties of kindred left no hold for 
humanity. The excellent arms of the Almagriaus counterbalanced the odds 
of numbers; but the royal yaitisios gained some luhantage by striking at the 
Jiorses instead of the luailtHl bodies ul their antagonist;. 

The infantry, uicaiiwdule, on both sides, kept up a sharp cross-fir<^ from their 
anpiehuses, and did execution on the ranks of the cavaliers, as weil on one 
another. But AInmgroV batteiy of heavy guns, now^ well directed, inowoil 
ilown the ad\aucing columns of foot, 'rfie latter, staggering, began to fall 
hai'k from the terrible tiie, when Francisco tie ('arbajal, throwing himself 
Itefore them, cried out, ‘‘ Shunio on you, my innn ! Do you give way iioav I I 
am twice as giiod a maik for tlu^ enemy as any of you IJle was a very laige 
man ; and, throwing ott his steel licimot and cunass, that h<^ niiglit li.ive no 
advaiitiigc ovit ids folUn\(‘rs, he reniamed lightly attired in his cotton doublet, 
when, swinging his partisan n\ei his Jiead, lie .spiang boldly forward through 
blinding volumes of smoki^ and a tempest of iniisket-lialls, and, supported 1)y 
the bravest of his troops, powi'red tlu‘ gunners and made himself masler 
of their pieces. 

Tile .siiade.s of night liad mm f<u‘s(»me tune been coining tldcker and thicker 
over the field. But still the deadly .struggle went on in tin^ darkness, as the 
red and white badges intimated the res])e(*tive parties, and their war-ciics ro.se 
above the din,—“ Vaca dt; La-iro y <*1 Rev I "—“ Alinagro y ei Key I ”—wldle 
both invoked the aid of their militarv ap<»stle St. Jame.s. lloignin, w'ho eom- 
manded ttie royalists on llie left, iiieiced tliioiigh by two muskot-halb, had 
lieeu slain p irly in the <iction. He had made Inmserf coil^]>lcuous by a rich 
.sohre-vest of white vei\et over his anmmi. Still a gallant liaml of cavaliers 
maintained the tight so valiantly on that (|iiailer that tiie Alnuigiians found 
it ditticult to keep then gioiind.*' 

It fared differently oii tlic right, A\h(‘i(‘ Alonso de Alvaiado cominaudrd. 
lie was there encoiinteHMl by Almagro in poison, who fought in a manner 
worthy of Ids name. Hy repeated cliaigo.s lie eiidea\ouied to hear down his 
opponent’s s(|uadrons, so nuK-h woise mounh'd and worse, anneil than Ids own, 
Alvarado resisted with imdmdiuslied courage; hut his nundiers had been 
thinned, as we, liave simmi, before the I)attle, to supply the governor's re.sorve, 
and, fairly overpow'eied by the siipermr .stiength of Ids adversary, wlio had 
already wen two of tlu* (oval bannei's, he wa> slowly giving ground. “Take, 
hut kill not I shouted tlie genmous young chief, who felt Idmself sure of 
victory.2^ 

Rut, at this crisi.N, Vaca dt* Castio, who, with his leserve, laid occupied a 
rising ground tluit coiniiiamled the field of action, was fully awaie that the 


•' Tl is the liingiw^c of the eonrpuiurs 
ihnmselws, who, in their !f*tOT to tls* em- 
)ifroT, (ompart* the action to the ureat iiaith* 
ol Ilavenna: " Fue tan rehida 1 purhud.e an** 
•If'bpties lifi la de Rebcna, no se ha vihO> entn* 
tun poca gento ma-s cruel batnllu, donde her- 
marirm .1 hormanuK, ni deudoH » thnidos, nl 
amigo*^ 4 umigos no .<)(* devati vldo uiioMOtro.” 

I’aru d^I CubilUo du Areouipaal iunpeiudurt 


' 'Djc battle was fo erpially conteetrd, siiya 
Ueltran, one oi Vaca dcCaatn/HcuptainH, that 
it was long do'ibtful on which side victory 
wiiH to i’leliDo : * I la hatalla ostiivo mul gran 
latoeri ])eso sin conoscerse vitorti de la una 
pnrtc a la otra." (Jarta de Ventura Bcltnin, 
MS. 

“ttrltaba, Victoria; i dce.hi,Trcndci i no 
uiatar.'* tlern'ra, lliat. general, dec. 7, lib. 3, 
cap, 11. 
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time had now come for him to take part in the struggle. He had long strained 
his eyes through the gloom to watch the movements of the combatants, and 
received constant tidings how the fight was going. lie no longer hesitated, 
hut, calling on his men to follow, letl oft holdly into the thickest of the melee 
pport of Ids stout-iiearted ofiicer. The arrival of a new corps on the 
field, all fresh for action, ga\e anotlior turn to the tide.^" Alvnrado^s uumi 
took heart and I'allied. Ahnagro’s, though driv(m hack by the fnry of tlic 
attack, quickly returned against theii assilants. Thiiteen of Vaca de Castro's 
cavaliers fell dead from tlieir saddles. But it Avas the last etloit of the Alma- 
grians. Their strength, though not tlieir st»irit, failed them. They gave Avay 
in nil directions, and, miiigliiig together in the darkness, horse, foot, and 
artillery, they iranqiled one anotlier down, as they mad(! tlie best of their way 
from the press of their pursueis. yMmagro used every efl'ort to stay Ihem. 
Jh* performed miiacles of valour, says one wlm witnesseil them; Imt he uas 
home along Ity tlie tide, and, thoiigli he s(»emed to couit death Ity tln^ freeilom 
A\itli which he cxiiosed his |:crson to danger, yet lie escajieil witliout a wound. 

Othtn’s thor(‘ were of his comjiany, and among tlieni a young caxiilier nanietl 
(jerdniiiio <Ie Alvaiado, who obstinately refnsi'd to (piit tlie field ; and, shout¬ 
ing out, “We slew l^i/nno ' wo killed the tyrant I ' th<\y threw themseKes on 
the lances of their coaqitciors, i>refernng death on the battle-held to the 
Ignominious doom of the gihlu-t.’"' 

It Avas mne oVlock when tlu‘ liatUc ci'ased, tlioiigli tlic firing amis hcaid at 
intervals over tlie fieiil at a mmli latei hoing as some stiaggling jiarty of fugi¬ 
tives Avere overtaken hy llie pursuers. \ et many succeetled in escn[>ing in the 
obscurity of mglit, A\hile some, it is said M>ntiiv<‘d to elude puisiiil in a more 
singular AAay : tearing oil tlu’ hadi;(^s f m the corpse's f)f llieir enemies, tliey 
assumed tliom for ihemsc^lves, ami, mingling in the lanksas folloueis of \‘aca 
de Oastro, joined in the )iiirsMit. 

That commander, at Imiglh, hviring somi* imtowaul aecident, and that the 
fugitives, should they rally again midei cover of the darkness, might indict 
some loss on their jmrsuers, cauM*d his trimi]K'ls to sound, and lecalled the 
seutterc'd forces undt'r tlndi l>anneis. All niuhl they icmiained under arms on 
the held, Avhieh, so lately the scene of noisy strife, A\as now Jiu.'-hed in silence, 
Itroken only hy the groans tlu* Avounded and the dying. Tlie nathes, who 
had Ining, dining the hglii, like a da^k eloiid, loinid the skirts ot tlie inoun- 
tains, contemplating A\itli gloomy satisfaction the destruction of their enemies, 
now aA^iiled themsc'lves of the olmeuiity to di’sec'ml, like* a pac'k of famished 
wolves, upon the plains, Avh(*ve tlu'y stii]»pL*d the iKidies of the slain, and e\eii 
of the living ])ut diNahk'd wrelclu's avIio had m \ain diagged themselves into 
the hushes for coneealment. TJie foilowmg morning, V'aca de (’astio gave 
orders that the woiimled -tliose who liad not peiished m the cold ilamps of the 
niglit—sliould he committed to the care of the surgeons, Avlnle tlie jiriests were 
occupied Avilli administering confession ami absolution to the dying. Four 
large graves or pits Avere dug, in whicli tlie liodies of the slain—the conquerors 
and tlie conquered—were lu’ajied indiscrniiinatt^ly together. Hut the remains 
of Alvarez de Holguin and several other cavaliers of distinction were trans¬ 
ported to Guanuinga, where they Avere Inined Avitli tlie solemnities suited to 


Tlif* letter <>f the auinlcipulity of Are- 
f|uipa glvoH the governor crodit for U»‘vuling 
the fate of the day hy this iiio\einent, and the 
vritiTS o\pri‘pa their “admiration nf the 
gallanttyand courage lie displa 3 ’od, ho little 
tu have been expcctPil from hh ago and 
fossioij ” SectlicoilglnallnApiHiKlix No. IJ. 


-»• “Se niTojarou on los KnomtgoH, como 
<los<'^pp^atloa, hnioiido a UKlas partes, dicieiido 
i nda vno por su iimubre: Yo ^oi Koiatio, qiie 
niutv al AlarqiK's; i am anduviorou hasta quo 
loH liirior.'ii poda^os-.” Zarate, Coiiq. del 
I'eru, III). 4, cap. ly. 
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their rank; and the tattered banners won from their vanquished countiymeti 
waved over their nionuuients, the melancholy trophies of tqeir victory. 

The number of killed is variously reported,—from three huudr^ to five 
hundred on both sides,^® The mortality was greatest among the conquerors, 
who sdfl'ereii more from the cannon of the enemy before the action than the 
latter suffered in the rout that followed it. The number of wounded was stpl 
m-eater; and fall half of tlie survivors of AImagro*s party were made prisoners. 
Many, indeed, escaped from the field to the neighbouring town of Quamanga, 
where they took refuge in the churches and monasteries. But their asylum 
was not respected, and they were dragged forth and thrown into prison. Their 
brave young commander fled, with a few followers only, to Cuzco, where lie 
was instantly arrested by the magistrates whom he had himself placed over 
the 

At Gnamanga, Vaca do Castro appointed a commission, with the Licentiate 
de la Gama at its head, for the trial of the prisoners; md justice was not 
satisfied till forty liad been condemned to death, and thirty others—some of 
them with the loss of one or more of their members—sent into banishment.^* 
Such severe reprisals have been too common with the Smniards m their civil 
feuds. Strange that they should so hlindlyplunge into flicse, with this dread¬ 
ful doom for the vaiKiuisbed ! 

From the scene of this bloody tiagedy the governor proceeded to Oiizco, 
which he entered at the head of liis victorious battalions, with all the pomp 
and military display of a conqueror. He nmintained a corresponding state in 
his way of living, at the expense of a sneer from some, who sarcastically con- 
tiasted this ostentatious profusion withtlie economical reforms he subsequently 
introduced into the finances."^ Hut Vaca do Castro was sensible of the effect 
of this outward show on tlie pi' 0 [»lo generally, and disdaineil no means of giving 
authority to Ins office. His tirst act was to determine the fate of his prispner^ 
Almagro. A council of ^ar was held. Sonn^ were for sparing the unfortunate 
chief, in cou.-^ideration (d his youth and th(! strong provocation lie had receive^K 
But the majority were of opinion that such mercy could not be extendetl to 
the leader of the rebels, and that his deatli was iiulispensahle to the permanent 
traimuillity of the coimtu. 

Wiien led to execution in tlie great wpiare of Cuzco,—the same spot where 
his father hatl suffered but a few yeais V)efoi‘e,—Almagro exhibited the qiost 
Iierfect composure, though, as tho lieiald proclaimed aloud the doom of the 
traitor, he indignantly denied that lie was one. He made no appeal for 


Zaiatc ostimaln» tlie juiin1>cj at 
linndn'tl. (rM'.At(»guU who belmiijcil lo tito 
Almaf^rian party, aud Oauilanso, both rate it 
xLS lii^h an five hundred. 

“ 1'he particulars of the action aro gatherwl 
from Pedro Plwirro, Di^scub. y ('onq., MS.— 
(*Arta<le Veuturn Ueltran. MS.—Zarate, Conq. 
ih'l iVrii, lib. 4, cap. 17-20.—Kaharro, Kela- 
( ion Mtinario, MS.—Dicho del Capftan Fran* 
(‘Wco dc Carbajal sobre la iofonnaclon hecha 
t-n olCu7.co cn 1543, ii favor de Vaca de ('astro, 
MS.—Carta del Cablldo de Arequipa al Km- 
perndor, MS..-<Iarta dc Barrio Noevo, MS.— 
Oomara, IlUt. de laa Ind., cap. 149.^UArci<* 
laaao, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. 3, cap. lR-18. 
—iteclaracioD de Uscatcgul, jitS.— Many of 
these writers were personally present on the 
Held; and it is rare that the detaiU of a battle 
are drawn from more a'^henlle testilhouy. 


I'lio .•.indent of hiii$tory will not be surprhMfd 
that in thrso details there ahould bo 
greatest discrepancy. 

-•> Declarscion de Lfscategul, MS.—Carta de 
N'pntura Beltran, MS.—Zarate, Conq. del Pern, 
lib. 4, cap. 21.—The loyal burghers of Are- 
<iulpa aeem to have been well contented with 
th('Ho e.x(H‘iitlon8. ** If night had not over¬ 
taken us/’ they say, alluding to the actlon,'iii 
tlu'ir letter to the emperor. “youf'.Mi^^y 
would have had no reason to complam s but 
what was omitted is made up uoW.sInoO 
the governor pt^s on (quarterjug every day 
some one ot other of the tram^ra who escaped 
from the Add.’* the original In Appendix 

No. 13. s , . 

■‘5 Herrera, gepfial, A# 

cap. 1. 
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mercy to his judges, but simply requested that his bones might be laid by the 
side of his fathers. He objected to having his eyes bandaged} as vras custo- 
inaty on such occasions, an(L after confession, he devoutly embraced the cross, 
and submitted his neck to the stroke of the executioner. His remains, aj^eer 
ably to his request were transported to the monostefy of La Merced, wncre 
tijey were deposited side by side with those of his unfortunate parent.** 

There have been few natues, indeed, in the page of history, more unfortu¬ 
nate than that of Almagro. Yet the fate of the son excites a deeper sympathy 
than that of the father; and this, not merely on account of his youth and the 
peculiar circumstances of his situation. He possessed many of tne good quali¬ 
ties of the elder Almagro, with a frank and manly nature, in which the bear¬ 
ing of the soldier was somewhat softened by the refinement of a better 
education than is to be found in tha license of a camp. His career, though 
short, gave promise of considerable talent, which required only a fair field for 
its’development. But he v/as the child of misfortune, and his morning of life 
was overcast by clouds .and tempests. If his character, naturally benignant, 
sopietunes showed the fiery sparkles of the vindictive Indian temper, some 
a|K)logy may be found, not merely in his blood, but in the circumstances of his 
situation. He wivs more sinned against than sinning; and if conspiracy could 
ever find a justification it nm.st be in a case like his, where, borne down by 
injuries heaped on his parent innl himself, he could obtain no redress from the 
only quarter whence he had a right to look for it. With him the name of 
Almagro became extinct, and the faction of Chili, so long the terror of the 
land, passed away for ever. 

While these events were occurring in <'iizco, the governor learne<l that 
Gonzalo Pizarro had arrived at Lima, Avhere he showed himself greatly dis¬ 
contented with the state of things in Per'* He loudly complained that the 
government of the country, after his broiner’s death, had not been placed in 
Iiis hands } and, as reported by some, he was now meditating schemes for 

f jetting possession of it. Vaca de Castro well knew tliat there would l>e no 
ack of evil counsellors to urge Gonzalo to this desperate step; and, anxious to 
extinguish the spark of insurrection before it had been tanned by these turbu¬ 
lent spirits into a flame, he detached a strong body to Lima to secure that 
capital. At the same time he ednunanded the presence of Gonzalo Pizarro in 
Cuzco; ^ 

That chief did not think it prudent to disregard tlie summons, and shortly 
after entered the Inca capital at the head of a well-armed body of cavaliers. 
He was at once admitted into t}*e governor’s presence, when the latter dis¬ 
missed his guard, remarking that be had nothing to fear from a bmve and 
loyal knight like Pizarro. He then questioned him as to his late adveutui-es 
in Canelas, and sliow^ed mat sympathy for his extraordinary sufferings. He 
took care not to alarm his jealousy by any allusion to his ambitious schemes, 
and concluding by recommending him, now that the tranquillity of the country 
was re-establish^ to retire and seek the repose he so much needed, on his 
valuable estates at Charcas. Gonzalo Pizarro, finding no ground open for a 
quarrel with the cool and politic governor, and probably feeling that he was at 
le^t not now in sufficient sti-ength to warrant it, thought it prudent to take 
the advice, and withdrew to 1^ Plata, where he busied himself in working 
those rich mines of silver that soon put him in a condition for a more momen¬ 
tous enterprise than any he had yet attempted.” 

Pedro Pizarro, ■^Desewb. y Conq., MS.— general, dec. 7, Hb. 6, cap. 1. 

;5arate, Conq. dal Peru, lib. 4, cap. 21.—Na- Pedro Piiarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— 

barro, Relacion anmaila, MS.—Herrera, Hist. Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 7, lib. 4, cap. l; 
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, Thus rid of foriuidiib]<j competitor, Vaca cle Castio occupied himself with 
measures for tht? settlement of the counti-y. He began witli his army, a nart 
of whicii he Jiad disbanded. Rut many cavaliers still remained, pressing their 
demands for a suitable recompense for their services. These tliey were not 
disposed to undervalue, and the governor was happy to rid himself of their 
importunities ])y cunploying them on distant expeaitions, among which was 
the exploration of the country watered by tlie great Rio de la Plata. The 
boiling spirits of the high-nicttled cavaliers, witliout some such vent, would 
soon liave thrown the whole country again into a state of feniientation. 

His next concern was to provide laws for the better government of the 
colony. He gave especial caie to the state id the Indian population, and 
established schools for teaching tliiMn Christianity. By various provisions lie 
endeavoured to secure them from the exactions of their comiuerdrs, and 
encouraged the poor natives to transfer tiioir own residence to the commtini- 
lies of the ivhite men. He commanded the caciques to provide .supplies for 
the or honsos for the accuinmoilatiou of travellers, w^liich lay in their 

neiglibourhood, by wliidi regulation he took aAvay from the Spaniards a plau¬ 
sible apology for rapine, and greatly promoted facility of intercourse, lle.was 
watchful over the finances, niucli ililaiadated in the late troubles, and in 
se\eral instances retrenched what he deemed excessive rf'pttrfhnie/ttos among 
the Conquerors. Tliis last act exposed him to much odium from tiu} objects 
of it. Rut his measures were so just and inq)artial tliat he was .supported hy 
puldic opinion.^** 

Indeed, Vaca de (.\astro's conduct, from tlie hour of his arrival in tlie 
country, had hecn such as to command ic.>j>ect and prove Inm cornpeteitt to 
tlie diihcult post for \\liicli lie had been selected. Without funds, without 
troop'-, lie had found tlie comiliy, on bis landing, in a state of anarcliy ; yet, by 
courage and address, lie had graduedly anjnired sullicient strengtli to quell tlje 
insnrreclii-n. Though no soldjiu', lie hiul sliown innlannled spirit and presence 
of mind in tln‘ hoin of action, and made h>s military jireiiarations with a 
forecast and discretion that excited llte admiration of Ifie most o.\})erienced 
A etemns. 

if he may be thought to hava; abn>ed Iht* advantages of victory by cruelty 
towards the conijucred, it must he allowed that he ivas not int1ncnci*d by any 
motives of a pei’sonal nature. He Aiast.a lawyei-, bred in liigb notions of royal 
jirerogative. Rebellion he looked ujion us an nnpardonahle crime; and, if liis 
austere nature A\as unrelenting in the exaction of justice, he lived in an iron 
age, when justice wns rarely temjiered by mei'oy. 

In ills .subsequent regulations for the si^ttlement of the country be showed 
equal impaitiality and wisdom. The colonists tverc deeply sensible of the 
benefits of bis admini.stiatioii, and allorded the best eoimiientary on bis .ser¬ 
vices by petitioning the conit of Castile to continue him in the government of 
l*eru.®^ I'iifortiinately, such was not the policy of the croAvn. 

III). 0, cap. 3.—Zarate, C'onq. del Peru, hb. 4, dodcs, suplicandolp, qii#* liw di*xaflft por Go- 
(up. 22. VMriiaiior A Vocui cic ijastro, c«nno eersona, 

* Zarate, Oonq. del Peru, lib. 4, rap. 22.— «|Hf- proiodia con n-rtitiul, i qur bi enlendut 

Herrera, lUst. g^'iieral, dfM 7, lib. o, i ap. 2. el Govlerno il»* aipiellosi Itelilos.'' Herierj, 

'* 1 a**! Ille>crivieroii ai la Onuiad drd Hist, general, luc. cit, 

C'urco, la > ilU de la lUata, i otras (.'otiiuiii- 
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CTIAFTER VII. 

♦ ^ 

ABUSEfi Br^THE ‘CONQIIKKOHS—CODE FOR THE COLONIES—GREAT EXCITEMENT 
. IN t^RU—BLASCO NCNEZ THE VICEKOY—JIIS SEVERE FOLICY—OI’FOSED 
(lONZALO PJZAftllO, 

1543-1544. 


Before contiiminft the narrative of events in Peru, we rniLst turn to the 
DiQtiicr-coiiiitry, wliere iiiiixirtaut cliaiiges were in inogress iu respect to the 
administration of the colonies. 

'Since his accession to the crown, Charles the Piftli had been chiefly en¬ 
grossed by the politics of Europe, wlicre a thoatreivas opened move stimulating 
to his ambition than could be found in a struggle with the barbarian princes 
of the New World. Jn this (puirter, therefore, an mnpire almost unheeded, as 
it were, Jiad been suflerod to grow an, iinlil it had expiiruled into diinoiisioiLs • 
greater than those of his Eur<»poau uomiiiions and destined soon to become far 
more opnlenl. A scheme of i*-overnnient had, it is true, been devised, and 
laws enacted from time to time, for the rogulatum of the colonies. But these 
laws Vere often accommodated i^ss to the interests of the eolonies theinsolve.s 
than fo tliose of the ]>arent country; and when contiived in a iietter spirit 
tiiey ucM'e but iiiiperh'clly executed ; for the voice of anthoiity, however loudly 
])roc]aiined at home, IiK) often died away in h'ehle eclioos before it had crossed 
tlie waters. 


This state of things, and, indeed, the manner in which the Spanish terri- 
inrios in the New Woritl Jiad been uriginalb aapiired, were most unfortunate 
l)otli for the com|uered i ices and their masun's. ^ Had the provinces gainc<l 
By the Spaniards been tiic fruit of pcacidul actiuisition,-- of oarter ami nego¬ 
tiation,- or liml their conquest been aciiieved imder tim immediate diiection 
of tlie government, the inteiestsof tlie natives would have been more carefully 
protected. From tlie supeiior civilization of the Indians in tlie Spanish 
'American colonies, they .still continued after tlic Commest to remain on the 
ground, and to mingle in the .■^aule commnnities, witli tin: Avhite men ; in this 
lorming an obvious coidrast to tiie condition of our own aborigines, who, 
shrinking from the contact of idvihzation, have withdrawn, as the latter has 
iuivanewT, deeper and deeper into the heart of the wilderness. But the South 
.\merican Indian was (lualitied by his previous institutions for a more refined 
legislation than could b(* adajRed to the wild hunters of tlie forest; ami had 
the sovereign f>een there in iierson to superintend his compiests he could 
never have suttcred so large a portion of his vassals to be wantonly siicrificed 
to the cupidity ami cruelty of the handful of adventurers wlio subauerl them. 

But, as it was, tlie affair of reducing tlie countiy was committed to the 
liands of irresponsible individuals, soldiers of fortune, desperate ailvcnturers, 
who entered on conquest as a game, which they were to play iu the most 
unscrupulous manner, with little care but to win it. Receiving small en¬ 
couragement from the government, they were indebted to their own valour for 
success; and the right of compiest, tliey conceived, extinguished every 
existing right in the inifortunato natives. Tlie lands, the persons, of the 
compiered races were parcelled out and appropriated by the victors us the 
legitimate spoils of victory; and outrages were pei-petrated every day, at 
the contemplation of which humanity shudders. 

These outr/iges, though nowhere perpetrated on so terrific a scale as in the 
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islands, where in a few years tliev had nearly annihilated the native popula¬ 
tion, were yet of suflicient magnitude in Peru to call do\m the vengeance of 
Heaven on the heads of their authors; and the Indian might feel that this 
vengeance was not long delayed, when he beheld his- oppressors wrangling 
over tlieir miserable spoil and turning their swords against each other. Peru^ 
ais already mentioneu, was subdued bv adventurers, for the most part, of a 
lower and more ferocious stamp than those who followed the banner of Cortes. 
The character of the followers partook in some measure of that of the leaders 
in their resi>ective enterprises. It was a sad fatality for the Incas ; for the 
reckless soldiers of Pizarro were better suited to contend with the fierce A^c 
than with the more refined and eft'eminate Peruvian, Intoxicated by the 
unaccustomed possession of power, and without the least notion of the wpon- 
sibilities which attached to their situation as masters of the land, they too 
often abandoned themselves to the indulgence of every whim which cruelty 
or caprice could dictate. Not unfrequently, says au " unsuspicious witness, 
1 have seen the Spaniards, long after the Conquest, amuse themselves by 
hunting down the natives with bloodhounds for mere sport, or in order to 
train tneir dogs to the game!* The most unbounded scope w^as mven to 
licentiousness. The young maiden was torn without remoraefrom the arms 
of her family to gratify tlie passion of her brutal conqueror.^ The. sacred 
houses of the Virgins of the Sun ivere broken open and violat^, and the 
cavalier swelled his harem with a troop of Indian girls, making it seem that 
Crescent would have been a much more fitting synifcljfor his banner than the 
immaculate Cross.® 

But the dominant passion of the Spaniard was the lust of gold. For this 
he shrank from no toil him>e!f, and was merciless in his exactions of labour 
from his Indian slave. Unfoitunatcly, Peru abounded in mines which too well 
repaid this labour; and huinan life was the item of legist account in the esti¬ 
mate of the Conquerois. Under his Incas, the Peruvian was never suffer^ 
to be idle; but tnc task imposed on him was always proportioned to hi& 
strength. He had his seasons of rest and refreslnnent, and was well'pro¬ 
tected against the inclemency cf the weather. Every care was shown for his 
personal safety. But the Spaniards, while they taxed the strength of the 
native to the utmost, deprived him pf the means of repairing it when 
exiiausted. They sudered the provident arrangements of tlie Incas torfall 
into decay. The granaries were emptied; the nocks were wasted in riotous 
living. They were slaughtered to mtify a mere enicurean whim, and many 
a llama was destroyed solely for the sake of the Drains,—a dainty morsel, 
much coveted by the Spaniards.* So reckless was the spirit of destruction 
after the Conquest, says Ondegavdo, the wise governor of Cu2xx>, that in four 
years more of these animais peri died than iifcfoar hundred in the times of the 
Incas.* The flocks, once so numerous over the broad table-lands, were now 

' **E!»pafiole8 hai que crlau pvrroa carni* rales, MS. 
ceroB 1 log avezao & malar Indlos, lo qual pro- ” Ka general el vicio del amancelMUEttVsnto 
curan u las vecea por pagaiiempo, i ver si lo con Indlas. i algunos tleuen csikiidAd delUs 

hacen l>Un log perrog.'^ Kelactonque did el como en rarrsUo/’ Ibid., ' ' 

Proviaor Muraten Bobre las cosas quo con- * **Mu(dios Erotflolea baniawevio 4 WmUn 
venian provorae en el Peru, MS. Increible (^ntlda^e ov^M por tolo \o% 

° ^Quo log JuBtlciag dan ceSulas do Ana- geaog, baeer ;'astSo8 del tnetioo I candelas 
conag que por otrog teradnos los bacen eg- de la great. D^at bambre general.** Rel. 
cliBvoa e vlvlr contra su voluotad* dici.ndo:. del Provieor flS. 

Pof la preseote damos Uceocla^ vos Knlaoo. pne^ i^rttarque blcjeron mas dabo 

para cpie os podaU servir de tal Ibdlo 6 de ial Ifw ISspalloles ep ooUm quatro aJ)oe, que cl 
India i lo podais tomar e aacar doqde quteiw IngscnqMatrodenWs.'* OiidegardO) Eel.t^g.. 
quo lo balUredes.” del Pfoy>#or Mo- MS. 
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thinned to a s^iity mimbcTy tiiat bought shelter iu the fastnesses of the Andes. 
The poor Indian, without foodi^ithout the warm deeps which ihimished him 
a detence against the cold, new wandered half starved and nideed over tlie 
plat^u. Even those who had aided the Spaniards in- the conouest fared'ho 
better; and iuan 7 ,an Inca noble roamed a mendicant over the lands wberie'he 
once held rule, and if driven, perchance, by his necessities to purlmri some¬ 
thing from the superfluity of nis conquerors, he expiated it by a miserable 
death * ' 

It is true, there good men, missionaries, faithful to their callingj who 
wrought hard in the spiritual conversion of the native, and who, touchM by 
Jus misfortunes, would gladly have interposed their arm to shield him from 
his oppressons.^ But too often the ecclesiastic became infected by the general 
spiVitof licentiousness; and the religious fraternities, who led a life of easy 
indulgence on the lands cultivated by their Indian slaves, were apt to think 
le^ of the salvation of their souls than of profiting by the labour of their 
bodies.* 

Yet still there were not wanting good and wise men in the colonies, who 
from time to time raised the voia> of lenionstranee against these abuses, and 
who carried their complaints to the foot of the throne. To tlie credit of the 
government, it must also l>e confessed that it was solicitous to obtain such 
information as it could, botli from its own officers and from commissioners 
deputed expressly for the purpose, whose voluminous communications throw 
a^nood of light on the intcrual condition of tlie country and furnish the best 
materials for the historian." But it ivas found much easier to get this infor- 
luatiou than to profit by it. 


no tienen que comer rii (ioiide 
sertitrar, 1 Abl vau u hurteUo Ci)m() holiiui, 
delito por que han aorc^ilo uiuclios.*' lie! 
Uel IVovlMir AioraleA, MS —This an<l iwmo of 
preceding cttaiionB, ae the reader ^^dll see, 
fiave I'mn lalceu from the MS of ibe Hochclor 
j.iusde Moi'alci*, who lived eighteen or twenty 
years Sn Cuzco, and in 1541, ^out the liiur of 
Vttca de Castro's coming to Feru, prepared a 
Memorial for the government, embiocing a 
hand'd and nine chapters. Jt treats of the * 
contfilfon of the country, and the remedies 
Wblcfa suggested themselves to the benevolent 
intuU of tts author. The emperor's notes on 
the margin show that it received Attention at 
court. There is no reason, so far as 1 am 
aware, to dlatrust the testimony of the writer, 
and Mufloz has made some sonsihlo extracts 
from it for bin inestimable collection. 

* KaUier Kaliarro notices tiveWe mlssion- 
Atiee, seme of his own ordeK whose zealous 
labours and mlrnclesfor the conversion of the 
Indians Ue deems worthy of comparison with 
those of the twelve Apostles of Christianity. 
It is a pity thet hlstoiT» while it has com¬ 
memorated the-names of so many persecutors 
of the poor beetheo, should have omittc<i 
those of their benefactors I *'Totn6 sudivlna 
Mageetad por iDstntmepto 12 solos rellgioaos 
pobres, descaUM i desconocldos, 5 del orden 
de U Meroe^, 4 de Predlcadores. 1 3 de San 
Francisco, obraroik Ip ndsmo oue los' 12 apo- 
etoloa en U convershm de toao el unlverso 
snundo.'* liabarroi Beladon sumarU, MS. 

* •«Todos los conventos de Dominicos I 


*\>rcenarios tienon repartimtentos. Kinguno 
dellos lia dotrlnado nt convertldo im Indio. 
Procuran sacar dellos quanto pueden, traba- 
jarlcs en gratigerias; con csto j con otroa 
limosuas onriqmH’cn. MaJegemplo. Ademas 
(unvendiano pasen fratles stno precedletido 
diligentc cxameti de Mda i dotrtna." (ReU- 
cion de las cosas quo S M. devo proveer para 
los reynos del Peru, einbiada desde los Reyes 
a la Curto por el Uc^nclado Martel Santoyo, 
dc quton vu fiiutada en principios de 1542, 
jMS. ) This btatement of tbe Uceuttate shows 
u dfneient side of the picture from that above 
quote<l from Father Noharre. Yet they are 
ijot irreconcilable. Human nature has both 
its lights and its shado\\K. 

' I have several of these Memorials or ife- 
?act<mea, as they are called. In my possession, 
drawn up by rcaideiits in answer to queries 
propounded by government. These qtieries, 
while their great objtn^t is to ascertain the 
nature of exUting abuHca, and to Invite'the 
Ruggeatiou of remedies, are often directed to 
tbe laws and usages of the ancient Incas. 
The respoRfleiS therefore, are of great vt^lue to 
the hi6t4>rical Inquirer. The most ftnpoitaikt' 
of these documents In my posaeselon Is ^lat 
by Ondogardo, governor of Cuzco, covefiog 
nearly four hundred folio pages, once fbrming 
part of Lord Kingsborougo's valuable eottec*- 
tion. It U impossible to peruse these sla- 
botais and conscientious reports without a 
4osp convlotlon of^ As pains taken by'tbs 
crCwn to assertaRi tbs natifreof tbe abusies *n 
the domestic governmeia of the colonies, and 
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lu 1541, Charles the Fifth, who had been mucli occupied by the affairs of 
Germany, revisited his ancestral dominion^ where his attention was impera¬ 
tively called to the state of the colonies. Several memorials in relation to it 
were laid before him; but no one pressed the matter so strongly on the royal 
conscience as Las Casas, afterwards Uishop of Chiapa. This good ecclesiastic, 
whose long life had been devoted to those benevolent labours Avhich gainea 
him the honourable title of Protector of the Indians, liad just completed his 
celebiated treatise on the destruction of the Indians, the most remarkable 
record, probably, to be found of human wickedness, butJwhich, unfortunately, 
loses nuicli of its effect from the credulity of the writer and his obvious ten¬ 
dency to exaggerate. 

In 1542, Las Casas placed his manuscript in the hands of his royal master. 
That same year a council was called at Valladolid, composed chieffy of jurists 
and theologians, to devise a system of laws for the regulation of the Ainei’icau 
colonie'j. 


Las Casas apjvarcd hefoie this body, and made an elaliorate argument, of 
which a part only Iiiin been given to tlie He there, assumes, as a fiui- 

dainental projicsitiun, that the Indians were by tlie law of nature free ; that, 
as va.s>als of the crown, tluy had a Tight to its jiroteetion, and should be 
declared free from tJiat time, uithoiit exi't'ptioTi and for ever.^" He sustains 
this propositioji by a great \ariety of arguments, couTprehending ilie substance 
of most that has been sinee urged in the same eause by the friends of luunanity. 
He touches on the ground ot expediency, showing that without the inter¬ 
ference of government the Indian laee inust he giadually exteriuiiiHted by 
the systematic ojipresMon of llie Spannaids. In cunchisiom lie maintains that 
if the Indians, as it was protended, would not labour unless compelled, the 
white men w'ouid still tino it for Ids interest to cultivate the snil; and that 
if he should not Ik* able to do so, that ciicumstancc would give him no right 
over the Indian, sine*' ilnrl tiof evt! that cotne o/'u." 

This loft;, morality, it will be remembered, was from tlio lins of a Dominican, 
in tlio sixteenth century, ouc of th** <irder that founded tne Impiisition, and 
in the very country w’hcre the liery tiihuiial was then in most active opera¬ 
tion ! 


The arguments of L;ts Casas encountered all the opposition naturally to ho 
expected from indiffereiice, seHisImess, ibid bigotry. They 'were also resisted 
by some persons of just and benevolent views in his audience, who, while they 
adniittcd the general correctness of his reasoning and felt deep sympathy for 


its honest purpose to amnul lliem Unfor¬ 
tunately, in tills laudable purp<i>*e it u.is not 
oftfij secondfU by tbo r noinsti 

The perpetual cinanuputioii <‘l the* In¬ 
dians is urged in tiir most i‘mphatu maniior 
by another Tiishop, alM» a Dominican, but 
bearing certainly very little resemblance lo 
Las Casas. Fray Valvorde rimkos one of 
the proniinoDt topics m a communication, 
already cited, to the government, the general 
scope of which must be admitted to do more 
credit lo his hiimaiilty than bome oi the pos- 
sages record* d of him in histo^j': “ A. V. M. 
reprrsTDtaran alia los conquistadoies mudios 
iiervicios, dandolos por eausa para quo los 
dexe servir de los indios como <lc csclavos: 
V. M. se ios tienc mui bicn pagados en los 

{ irovechoa que han avldo deeta tferra, y no 
oe ha d<; pagar con bazer A sus vasat|«>H es- 


cliuos." Carta *Io Valvoide al Kmperailor 
IMS 

“ loi de Dion defend de fairc le iwal 
prtur (pi’ll rn ic-^ultc du bicn.’* (Kuvres de 
Las Cii-as, cviMiuo do Chiapa, trad, par Llo- 
lente (1‘aris, lH‘i2), tom. 1. p. 251. 

It IS acuiious coincidence that this argu¬ 
ment ot ],as Cus'is should havoliecn Drst pub¬ 
lished- In a translated form, Indeed—by a 
•secretary of the Inquisition, Llorente. 'Ibc 
original still remains in MS. It is singular 
that those voltiracH, containing the views of 
this great philabtbroplst on topics of such 
interest to r.umanity, should not have l>een 
more freely consult^, or at least cited, by 
those who have since trod In his fcKitsteps. 
They are an arsenal lh}m which many a ser¬ 
viceable weapon for the good cause might be 
borrowed. 
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the wrongs o£ the natives, yet doubted whether his scheme of reform was not 
fraught with greater evils than those it was intended to correct. For Las 
Casas was the uncompromising friend of freedom. He intrenched himself 
strongly on the ground of natural right, and, like some of the reformers of our 
own aay, disdained to calculate the consequences of carrying out the principle 
to its full and unqualified extent. His earnest eloquence, instinct with the 
generous love of humanity and fortified by a host of facts, which it was not 
easy to assail, prevailed over his auditors. The result of their deliberations 
was a code of ordinances, which, however, far from being limited to the wants 
of the natives, had particular reference to the European population, and the 
distractions of the country. It was of general application to all the American 
colonies. It will be necessary lierc only to point out some of the provisions 
Iiaving hnmediate reference to Pern. 

The Indians were declared true and loyal vassals of the crown, and their 
freedom as such was fully rec(»giiizecl. Yet, to maintain inviolate the gua¬ 
rantee of the gov'ernment to the Conquerors, it was decided that tliose law¬ 
fully possessed of slaves might still retain them ; luit at the death of the 
present proprietors they were to revert to the crown. 

It was provided, however, that slaves, in any event, should be forfeited by 
all those who liad shown themselves unworthy to hold them by neglect or 
ill usage; by all public fuuctionaries, or such us liad held offices under the 
government; by ecclesiastics and leligious I corporations; and, lastly,—a 
sw^eeping clause,—by all wJn^t had taken a criminal part in the feuds of 
Almagro and Pizarro. 

It was further ordered tliat the Indians should be moderately taxed ; that 
they should not be compelled to laboiu- where they did not choose ; and that 
where, from i)articular circumstances, this was made, necessary, they should 
receive a fair compensation. Jt was o,lso decreed that, as the repartimientos 
of land were often excessive, they slumld in such cases be reduced ; and that 
where proprietors had been guilty of a notorious abuse of their slaves their 
estates should be forfeited altugctl'icr. 


As Peru had ahvays shown a spirit of insubordination, whicli required a 
more vigorous interposition of authority than was ncces.sary in the other 
colonies, it was resolved to send a viceroy to that (‘inuitiy, who should display 
a state and be armed with powers tluft might make him a more fitting repre¬ 
sentative of the sovereign, lie was to he iiocoiupanied by a Royal Audience, 
consisting of four judge.s, with extensive jiowers of jurisdiction, both criminal 
and civil, who, besides a court of justice, slionld constitute a sort of council to 
advi.se witli and aid the viceioy. I’he Audience of Panama was to bo dis¬ 
solved, and the new triliunal, witli the vice-king’s court, was to lie established 
at Los Keyes, or Jjinui, as it now be^an to he called,—henceforth the metro¬ 
polis of the Spanish empire on the Pacific.” 

Such were some of the jirincipal features of this remarkable code, which, 
touching on the most delicate relations of |ocicty, broke iq» the very founda¬ 
tions of property, and by a stroke of the pen, as it were, converted a nation of 
slaves into freemen. It would have reipiirea, we may suppose, but little fore¬ 
cast to divine that in the remote regions of America, and especially in Peru, 
where the colonists had been liitherto accustomed to unbounded license, a 
reform so salutary in essential points could be enforced thus summarily 
only at the price of a revolution. Yet the ordinances received the sanction 


*** The provisions of this celebrato<l code nritors. Herrera gives theui in extenso. 

are to be found, with more or less—genei ally Hibt. geneiat, dec. 7, lib, C, cap. 0. 

loss—-Accuracy, in the various coutcnipJiury 
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of the emperor that same year, and in November, 1543, were publittfied at 
MMrid.» . .. 

No sooner was their import known thafj it was conveyed by nupie^vis 
letters to the colonists from their friends in Spain. The tidings flew like, 
wildfire over the laud, from Mexico to Chill, Men were astounded at the 
prospect of the ruin that awaitetl them. In Pern, particularlyi there Was 
scarcely one that could hope to escape the operation of the la\V., Few there 
were who had not taken part, at some time or other, in the civU of 
Almagro and Pizarro ; aiul still fewer of those that remained who would, 
not be entangled in some one or other of the insidious clauses that seemed 
spread out, like a web, to ensnare them. ' 

The wdiolc country wa.s thrown into commotion. Men assembled lupiuh 
tuously in the squares and public places, and, as the regulations wefe made 
known, they were received with univeml groans and hisses, “la tliis th^ 
fniit/^ they cried, “of all our toil ? Js it for this that we have poured out one 
blootl like water ^ Now that we are broken down by hardships and sufferings, 
to be left at the end of onr campaigns as poor as at the beginning? Is this 
the way government rewards our services in winning for it an empii'C? Tlie 
governinent has done little to aid us in making the conquest, and mr whi,t we 
have we may thank our own good swords; and witii these same swonto," they 
continued, warming into menace. “ we know how to defend it.^' Then, strip* 
ping up his sleeve, the Avar-wtnii veteran bared his arm, or, exposing his 
naked liosom, pointed to his scars, as the best title to his estates.” 

The governor, Vaca de Castro, watcheil the storm’thus gathering from; all 
quarters, with tlie deepest concern, lie was himself in the very heart Of dis¬ 
affection ; for Cuzco, tenanted by a mixed and lawless population, was so far 
lomoved in the depths of the mountains that it had much less intercourse 
with the parent country, and Avas consequently much less under her influence, 
than the great towns on the coast. The people now invoked the governor ^ 
protect them against the tyranny of the court; but he endeavoured to cadm 
the agitation by representing that hy these violent measures they woidd 
defeat their own object. lie counselled them to name deputies to lay their 
petition before the crown, stating tlie impracticability of the present schenie 
of reform, and praying for tlie repeal of it; and he conjured them to wait 
patiently for the arrival of the viceroy, wlio might l»e prevailed on to sospend 
the ordinances till further advices could be received from Castile. 

But it was not easy to still the tempest; and the people now eagerly loolted 
for some one wdiOse interests nnd sympiathies might lie with theirs, and whose 
position in the community might afford them protection. The person to 
whom they natumlly turned in this crisis was Gonzalo Pizarro, the last in 
the land of that family who had led the armies of the Conquest,—a cavalier 
whose gallantry and popular manners had made him always a favourite with 
the people. lie was now beset with applications to interpose In their behalf 
with the gdvernniont and shield them from the oppressive ofdiDances: 

I^s C«&aA pressod the matter lioml|bn ll.—Benalcazar, in a letitr to O^les 'tlio 

the royM cooMcIence, by representing that the Fifth, indulges in a strain of ipVectiVO igalfist 

l^al Se« had amceoed the'right of conquest the ordinances, which, hy' htflpplhg the 

to the Spanisb sovenigns on the e.^clu8ivo pUotemor their Indtaa Tdav^'must itievll- 

condition of oonverilng the heathen, aiMl that ably r^uce thp eo^niiy tp beggar^.; .^enaU 

the Almighty would. hold. %fm accountable cazar was a conqueror, and one of the most 

for the execution of this trust. <l:Iurre8 de renpecbible of'Jiis oa^ Hid arituSiebt is a 

‘ Las Casas, ubl supra* go<M ^fiecinten of the veaik>|iii 9 C 'of Ms party 

'* Cana de Gonzalo rfasrm^ Pedro deVal* on thissubject, and presents adooided counter* 

divia, MS., deade T.rf>a Reyes^ 31 dS Oct., 1538. blast to that of Us Oasas. Carta de BetiaU 

—Zarate. Conq, del Pero, ilb. 5, cap, 1.-^ casar i1 i^perador, MK,, «|ewfe CSli, 34 de 

Ilwrera, Hist. gt'nf%Udce, 1 , Ub. 0, cap, 10, Mcifmbre, l&4t, ‘ 
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But Gonzalo Pizarro was at Charcas^ busily occupied in exploring the rich 
veina of Potosi, whose silver fountains, just brought into light,* were soon tp 
pour stHh streams of wealth over Europe. Though gratified with this appeal 
to\hw protection, the cautious cavalier was more, intent on providing for the 
means of enterprise than on plunging prematurely into it; and, while he 
secretly encounu^ the malecontcnts, he did not commit himself by taking 
part4n any revolutionary movement. At the same period he received letters 
from Vaca de Castro,—^hose vigilant eye watched all the aspects of the time, 
—cautioning him and his friends not to be seduced, by any wild schemes of 
reform, from their allegiance. And, to check still further tiiese disorderly 
movements, the governor ordered his alcaldes to arrest every man guilty of 
seditious language and bring him at once to punishment. By this firm yet 
temperate conduct the minds of the populace were overawed, and there was a 
temporary lull in the troubled waters, while all looked anxiously for the coming 
of the viceroy,*® 

The person selected for this critical post was a knight of Avila, named 
Blasco Kufiez Vela. He was a cavalier of ancient family, handsome in person, 
though now somewhat advanced in years, and reputed Brave and devout. He 
had filled some offices of j*ftsponsil:)iIity to the satisfaction of Charles the Fifth, 
by whom he was now at)j)Ointed to this post in Pcriu The selection did no 
credit to the monarch’s di'>cernnient. 

It mhy seem strange that this important place should not have been be¬ 
stowed on Vaca de Castro, already on the spot, and >vho had shown himself so 
well qualified to fill it. Jbit ever since that officer’s mission to Peru there had 
been a series of assassinations, insurrections, aud civil wars, that menaced the 
wretched colony with ruin ; and, theugh his wise administration had now 
brought things into order, the comr. mication with the Indies was so tardy 
that the results, ot las policy were not yet fully disclosed. As it w^as designed, 
inoreovef, to make important innovations in the government, it was thought 
better to send some one who would have no j^ersonal prejudices to encounter, 
from the part he had already taken, and who, coining directly from the court 
and clothed Avith extraordinary powers, might present himself with greater 
authority than could one who had become familiar to the people in an inferior 
capacity. The monarcli, however, wrote a letter with his own hand to Vaca 
de Castro, in which he thanked that otticev for his past services, aud directed 
him, after aiding the new viceroy with the fruits of his large experienccj to 
retiM to Castile and take his seat in the Royal Council. Letters of a similar 
complimentary kind Avere sent to the loyal colonists who had stood by the 
governor in the late troubles of the country. Freighted with these testi¬ 
monials, and with the ill-starred ordinances, 'Blasco Nufiez embarked at San 
Lucar on the 3rd of November, 1543. He w'as attended by the four judges of 
the Audience, and by a numerous retinue, that he might appear in the state 
befitting his distinguished rank.*' 

About the middle of the following Janua^, 1544, the viceroy, after a favour¬ 
able passage landed at Nombre de Dios, v He found there a vessel laden with 
silver from tne Peruvian mines, ready to sail for Spain. His fii'st act Avas to 
Jay ah embar^ mi ?tiot. the government, as containing the proceed!^ Of slave 
labour. After this extraordinary measure, taken in opposition to the advice 

*. I • 

» » 

CftTfea d« BenaleasAr al Kmpeiwdor, MS., ” Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro A ValdtVk. MS. 
ubi lupra.—Safaie, OoiXj. del Peru, ubl supra. —Herrera, Hist, ^jencral, dec. 7, Ub.'S, cap. a., 

Pedro PlzaiTDi y MS.» —Fernandez, HiH. del Pern, Parta ). Uo. 1. 

Carta de UonzAlo nsaito 4 Valdivia, MS.— cAp, MS. 

MontealBoe, Annales, MS., alio 1543. 
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of the Aiulieiice, he crossed the Isthmus to Panama. Here he gave siire 
token of his future policy, by causing jnore than three liuiidred Lidians, wlio 
Jiad been brought by their owners from Peru, to be liberated and sdlit back 
to their own country.* This high-handed measure created the greatest 
sensation in the city, and was strongly resisted liy the judges of the Audience. 
Tliey besought him not to begin thus precipitately to execute his commission, 
l>iit to wait till his arri\al in the colony, when lie should have taken time to 
acquaint himself somewhat with the country and with the temper of the 
people, Put Blasco Nunez coUlIy l eplied that “ lie had come, not to tamper 
with the laws, nor to discuss their merits, but to execute them,—and execute 
them he would, to the lettoi, whatever might be the consequence,*^’® This 
answer, and the peremptory tone in which it was delivered, promptly adjourned 
the debate; for the judges saw that debate was useless with one uho seemed 
to consider all remonstrance as an attempt to turn liim from his duty, and 
wliose ideas of duty precludeJ all discretionary exercise of aulliority, even 
where the public good demanded it. 

Leaving the Audience, as one of its body was ill, at I^anama, the viceroy 
proceeded on his way, and, coasting down the sliores of the Pacific, on the 
fourth of March lie disembarked at Tinnhez. He was well received by the loyal 
inhabitants; his autliority was publicly proclaimed, and the people were over¬ 
awed by the disjilay of a nia.guificen(*e and stat(^ sucli as lunl not till then been 
seen in Peru. He took an early occasion to intimate his future line of policy 
])y liberating a number of Imliau slaves on the application of their caciques. 
He then proceeded by land towards the south, and showed his determination 
to conform in his own per.'.on to the strict letter of the ordinances, hy clausing his 
l>aggage to be carried by mules, where it w as practicahh^; and w here absolutely 
necessiiry to make u^c of ludians, he jiaid tluMii fairly for tlieir services.*** 

The whole country was tiirowui into consternation by reports of the pro¬ 
ceedings of tlu! viceroy, and of lus conversations, most unguarded, which were 
eagerly circulated, and, no doubt, often exaggerated. ^'Meetings were again 
called m the cities. Discussions were lieM on the exqiediency of resisting his 
farther progress, and a deputation of citizens from Cuzco, who auwo then in 
Lima, strongly urged the ]»eopIe to close tlie gates of tliat capital against him. 
Hut Vaca de C’asLiv) had also left Cuzco foi the latter city on the cjailiest 
intimation of tlic \iceroy^s approach, and, with some difliciilty, he prevailed 
on the inhabitants not to swerve from their loyalty, but to receive their now 
ruler with .suitfible honours, and trust to his calmer judgment for postponing 
the execution of the law till the case could be laid before the throne. 

Hut the groat body of the fSpaniards, after wdiat they had heard, hatl slender 
confidence in the relief to he olitaincd from this fpiarter. They now turned 
■with more eagerness than ever towards Conzalo Pizarro ; and letters and 
addresses poured in upon him from all parts of tlie country, inviting liini to 


’• ** Esta^ y otras cophs le dixo el Llc«*n- 
riailo qarutc : qu<* no fiieron al 
Vlfcy: antes se cnojo miuho por ello, y re- 
sjJODrtlo con nlgiina uspore/a: juraiiilo, que 
auia de executar las ordetian9as conio en el las 
so coDtenla: sin espciar para cllu termlnos 


nigunos ni dilaciuncs.'* I'crnandcz, lllst del 
IVru, Parte 1, lib. 1, cap. C. 

Zarate, t/onq. del J*eru, lib. 5, cap 2.— 
Ecinandez, Hist, del I’eni, ubl Hiipra.--Ciirta 
do Oonzalo Pizarro u Valdivia, MS.—Monte- 
Niitos, Annales, MS., a^o 1544. 


* fCie/a do I^on descrlbeB tills act us ** a 
Ju^l thing'' In itself, but nio.H disantrous to 
those whose wrougs it was Intended to re¬ 
dress. Many of the Iridians woie aitacbed to 
their ma-sters, and averse to letnrnmR tbul 
they hud to Ik* diagged from the chUTchefl and 


other places where they bad taiccn .efiiKo, 
and f)OUDd as captives in onler to be restored 
to frofHlom. Many died on shipboard on their 
way back to Peru. Tercero Libio de las 
Guerras clvlles, MS.—Kd.] 
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take on himself the office of their protector. These applications found a more 
favourable response than on the former occasion.* 

Thei*^ere, indeed, many motives at work to call Gonzaloiinto action. It 
was to his family mainly that Spain was indebted for this extension of her 
ccflonial empire ; and he had felt deeply aggrieved that the government of the 
colony should be trusted to other hands than his. lie had felt this on the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro, and much more so when the appointment of a 
viceroy proved it to be the settled policy of the crown to exclude his family 
from the manag;einent of affairs, llis brother lleniando still langiiished in 
prison, and.he himself was now to he sacrificed as tlie principal victim of the 
fatal ordinances. For who had taken so prominent a part in the civil war 
with the elder Almagro ! And the viceroy was currently reported—it may 
have been scandal—to Iiave intimated that Pizarro would be tlealt Avith ac¬ 
cordingly.*® Yet there was no one in the country who had so great a stake, 
who had so much to lose by the revolution. Abandoned thus by the govern¬ 
ment, he conceived that it Avas now tune to take caie of himself. 

Assembling some eighteen or twenty cavaliers in Avhoni he most trusted, and 
taking a large amount of silver, drawn from the mines, he accejded the invita¬ 
tion to repair to Cuzco As he approached this capital, he Avas met by a 
numerous body of the citizens, who came out to Avclcoiue him, making the air 
ring with their shouts, as they saluted hiiuAviththe title of Procurator-General 
of Peni. TJio title Avas speedily confirmed hy the inunieipality of the city, 
aaIio invited him to head a deputation to Lima, in order to state their grievances 
to the viceroy and solicit the jn’cscnt siispension of tlie ordinances. 

Rut the spark of ambition Avaskindk**! in the iiosoni of Pizario. lie felt strong 
in the affections of the peojde ; and, ^ oni tlic more elevated ])OKition in Avhieh 
he now stood, his di ures took a loftioi* and more unbounded laiige. Yet, if he 
liarbourod a criminal ambition in hi^l»reasl, he skilfully veiled it from others,— 
perliaps from himself. Tlie,only oliject lie ]»rofesseJ to Iijiao in view was the 
good of the people a suspicious phrase, usualiy meaning the good of the 
individual, lie uoav (lemanded jiennission to raise and oroHiiize an armed 
force, with the further title of Captain-General. His v^e\^s were entirely 
pacific ; but it was not safe, unless strongly protected, to urge tlieiii on a person 
of the viceroy^ impatient and arbitrary teinjier. It A\as further contended by 
Pizarro's friends that such a force Ava^ demanded, to riil the country of their 
old enemy the Inca Jlanco, Avho iiovered in the neighbouring mountains AA'ith 
a boily ot warriors, ready at the first oiiportunity to descend on the Spaniards. 


•• It >\as not fair/’ the viceroy Raid, “ that 
tlK^ country Rhoiild remuiii lonj^er in the batuis 
of niiilctecrH ai)ci Kwiijebenls (alluding to the 
origin of the l'i/.arruH). uiiU he would take 
iiieasuros to restore it to tlie (tovn n " “ Quo 
asl me la havia do corlar [la cabo/al a uii i u 
t(ido8 los quo baviaii seido notahleniHito, 
roiu<.» ol docla. ciilpado9 on la hatalla dc las 
SaUnas i eu las diferencias do Almagro, I quo 


iiua tiirra cun»o no ora justo quo estu- 
podor do gonto laii \axa <inc liamava 
ol a los desta liura iporquoros 1 arrleros, sliio 
quo cstu\ lose toda on la t’uruna reat" Carta 
do IioiimIo Pizano h Valdivia. MS. 

Didondo quo no qucriu nada para sino 
si, imiH el iH'iioht io unlveiRal, I quo por todos 
liii> la do poiioi Indus sus fuer9as*.'* Herrera, 
Ilist. generul, dec. 7. lib. 7, cap. ao. 


* [The first moRsagea, according to Clezade 
1.0011, reaped him in tbc middle of tlio nigUt, 
warning him that the viceroy intended to cut 
off Ilia bead; oq which he remarked, '* Jum d 
Nuostra ^fior^i que yo se la cortare u el prU 
lueru,** and, mounting before daylight, be 
hastened to Ohaquf. llcre he lUtoned to the 
letters which poured iu in such numbers that, 
when they subeequonlly fell Into the hands o** 


the Uicsidont (iusca, three secretaries were 
employed continuously during four days in 
reading them, -a fact w'bich seems to indi¬ 
cate that the IMr^irros were themselves the 
only illiterate persons amoug the Conquerors. 
Gunzalo, however, still hesitated, and was 
often seen in tears. Gueiras civiles, MS.— 
Ki).] 
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lacked by those’of the people, at length siled’cetl the scruples ol; the 


liSiirilVi 


Riniin^riiiRi 


imiiiffyrMtiimmHMyil 



he aspired. Pizarro accepted it with the modest assurance that he did 
“purely from regard to the intere.'Jts of the king, of the Indies, and, above ail, 
ofPeru!”“* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

tHE VICEROY ARRIVES AT LIMA—OONZALO RIZAURO MARCHEg FROM CUZCO— 
DEATH OF THE INCA MAN'CO—RASH CONOtTCT OF THE VICEROY—SEIZED 
AND DEPOSED DY TETE AVDIENCE—(JONZALO moCLAlMED GOVEJUXQK OP 
PERU. 

1644. 

While the events recorded in the preceding pages were in progress. Biasco 
Nunez had been journeving towards Lima. But the alienation which hU con¬ 
duct had already caused in the niimls of the colonists was shown in the cold 
reception which he occa.«ionally experienced on the route, and in the scanty 
:ici!onimodations nrovidodfor him and hfs rctiiiuc. In one placui where he took 
up his quarters he found an ominous inscription over the door: “He that 
takes my property must e.vpect to i)ay for it with his life.” ‘ Neither daiuited 
nor diverted from his purpose, the itlflexible viceroy held on his way .to wank 
thcce.pital, where the inhabitants, preccdal by Vaca do Castro and the muni¬ 
cipal authorities, came out to receive liim. lie entered in great state, uivler a 
canopy of crimson cloth embroidered with the arms of Spain and supported, by. 
stout poles or slaves of solid silver, which were borne by the memberaof the 
municipality. A cavalier, holding a mace, the emblem of authority, rode liefore 
liim; and after the oaths of o/hce were a<linini.stered in the council-chaurHier 
the procession moved towards the cathidral, where Te l)mm was sung^ and 
Blasi^ Nufiez was installed in his new dignity of viceroy of Pern.® 

His first act was to proclaim his determination in respect to the ordinances. 
He had no warrant to suspend their execution. He should fulfil his couaniw- 

t 

** AcQptc In fior ver qiie on ell(» hacla cun ropas largafl, hAAtA en pica da canocal, y 

ai^rvido iH l>io5 i h S. M., I gran bieti a esu un palio d^L meninoii^arniaai afbrnMio en lo 

tierra I goncralmente toda;* ii\H ItkIUs/' , incaruo, con octio bariM gaamecidaa ite plata 

(y iTta dc (ronzalo Pi^rro a Vutdivla, y touuirunle dehajo UkIos h plet^aada Ufgidur 

Ilcrrcra, lll9t. general, dec. 7, lib. 7. Ill, y Justlcia con nna bare del pabOi y el Vlrrey 

—Zarate. del Pent, Ub. 5. cap. 4, H. en »\\ caballocoii las mastpt oelunte toiUAronle 

- Fernandes, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1. lib. 1, Juramento an un llbro mlsal, y JurtS db Ub 

« dp, 8. --Montesliiuff. AnntiU^, MS., afiu 1544. guaedae y dumpUr todaa ins li^nadM y pro- 

' **.i qulen ste viinero k qnitar mi ha- visloin^ de S. M. i y luawfuaron uaata ma- 

rk'nda, quitarle be la vHla.*'—Herrera,'Hist. . nera baata U igleala^ Ifailordn loa ^e^erlgpa 
general; dae. 7, lib. 7. cap. IS. con ^a cru:s^ la pudrta' y fa dantro 

» an la oibda^ de Lima $ 17 da cantam^/ tb icMdnii%utt y qua 

'Mflyp'<la1544f saliole d reoibir todo eV tuieblo obo dlchosWoraoion^ftil^dpb'eldablldoyioiIa 

.i pi 4 y dcabatlo doa tiros de bcillpsta del piu^ la dudad fi su palacib dofiqB 'fb’d' ilEicabljio y 

Uo, y d U antrada da la dbdad estaba ub area litzi un jparlaxnentd br^va jcbntaRtd d 

tHunfal da varde con las Armas de Ksp^a, V toda k UalaQl^' ua'iAs iAucasos dal 

ks da la uHniDa clbdad; astaban la emtandq . Pern desaa bnirCi el idrit^ blSikq KbAea 
, «l Keglmieiito yy oddal^s Sol Hay acai 5 c(dba^an iftar y • 
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sion : but he offered to join the colonists in a memorial to the,emperor solicit¬ 
ing the repeal of a code which he now believed would be fot the interests neither * 
of the <Anntry;nor of the crown.® With this avowed view of t)ie subject, it may 
wem strange that Blasco Xuilez should not have taken the resj^nsibility of 
suspending the law until his sovereign could bo assured of the inevitable oon- 
; eefluences of tmforcing it. The pacna of a Turkish despot, who had allowed 
himself this latitude for the interests of his master, might, indeed, have reckoned 
on the bowstring. But the example of Mendoza, the prudent viceroy of 
Mexico, who adopted this course in a similar crisis and precisely at the same 
period, showed its propriety under existing, circumstances. The ordinances 
were suspended by him till the crown could Be warned of the consequences of 
enforcing them; and Mexico was saved from revolution/ But Blasco Nuiiez 
had not the whdom of Mendoza. 

The public apprehension was now far from being allayed. Secret cabals 
.were forme-d in Lima, and communications held with tlie d^erent towns- No 
disti’ust, however, was raised in the breast of the viceroy, And when informed 
of the preparations of Gonziilo Pizarro ho took no other step tlian to send a 
message to his camp, announcing tlie extraordinary powers with w'hich he 
was himself invested, and requiring that chief to disband his forces. He 
seennjd to think that a mere word irom him would be sufficient to dissipate 
rel)t;l!itm. But it required more than a breath to scatter the iron soldiery of 
Peru. 

- Gkmzalo Pizarro, meanwhile, was husily occiqiied in mustering his army. 
His first step was to order from Guamaiiga sixteen pieces of artillery, sent 
there by Vapa de Castro, who in the present state of exciteiuent was unwilling 
to tnist the volatile people of Cu; o with these iiuplcments of destruction. 
Gonzalo, who had no scruples as to Indian lal>our, appropriated six thousand 
of the natives to the service of transporting tliis train of ordnance across the 
mountains.® 


By his exertions and those of his friends, the active chief soon mustered a 
force of nearly four hundred men, which, if not very imposing in the outset, 
lie conceived would be sivelled, in his descent to the coast, by tributary levies 
from the towns and villages on the way. All his own funds were expended in 
equipping his men and providing for the marcli; and to .supply deficiencies he 
made po scruple—since, to use his words, it was for the public interest—to 
appropriate the moneys in the royal treasury. ^Vith this seasonable aid, his 
troops, well mounted and thorouglily equipped, were put in excellent fighting 
order; and. after making them a brief harangue, in wliich he was careful to 
insist on the pacific character of his enterprise, somewhat at variance with 
its military preparations, Gouzalo Pizarro sailed forth from the gates of the 
capital. 

Btefore leaving it, he received an important accession of strength in the 
person of Francisco dc Carbajal, the veteran who performed so conspicuous a 
Ijart iu the battle of Chupas. lie was at Oharcas when the news of the onli- 
nances imched Peru; and he instantly resolvcsd to (piit the country and 
return to Spain, convince that the New World would be no longer the land 
for hiiUj'^no longer the golden Indies. Turning his eficcts into money, he 
prepared to embark them on boaixl the first ship that offered. But xio oppor- 
tuni^ occurred, and he could have little expectation now of escaping the 


X 

^ **PbrquGi Ilsuamento el c<>iifc8aba,quo m * PeraaodeZp Hlet. del Feni, Farl^UIlb. it 
pnraehMagc^UdtOOtnoparaaqueUosKctnoe, cap. 2-^. 

enui perjudklalcs/' Zarate, Conq. del Peru, ; Zar&to, Ooue. del Peru, lib. G, cap. S. 
lib. 6, cay. 6. 
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vigilant cyo of tl)e viceroy. Yet, tliougli solicited by Pizjirro to take com¬ 
mand under Iiirn in the present expedition, tlie veti'ran declined, saying he 
was eighty years old, and Jiad no wish but to return lioinc and spend his few 
reinaiiiin^i; days in ([uiot.’* Well had it boon for him had he persisted in his 
refiisiil, Rut he yielded to the importunities of his frieiul; ancl the short space 
that yet romaiimd to him of life proved long enough to brand his memory with 
perpetual infamy. 

Soon after ([iiitting Cuzco, Pizarro learned the death of the Inca Manro. 
Jlc was mas.sxL*red l)y a jjarty of Spaniards, of the faction of Almagro, A\ho, 
on the defeat of their yomig leader, liad taken refuge in tlie Indian camp. 
They, in turn, Avere all slain l>y the Penivians. It is impossilne to deteriniiu* 
on whom the blame of the (piarrel should ''est, since no one present at tlie 
time has recorded it.^ 

The death of Maiico Inca, as ho was commonly called, is an event not to he 
silently passed over in Pciuvian Iiistoiy; for he Wivs the last of liis nice tliat 
may Itc said to liave been animated by the heroic spirit of the ancituil Incas. 
Though plac(‘d on the tlironc by Pizarro, far from remaining a mei*e puppet in 
his hands, Maneo soon showed "that liis lot was not to be cast Avitli that of Ins 
compierors. Witli the ancient institutions of his country lying a wreck around 
liini, he vet struggled bravely, like Cuatimiozin, t!ie last of tlio Aztecs, to up¬ 
hold her tottering foitum^s. m to bury liis oppressors under her ruins. By the 
assault on his owm eapitiii of Cuzco, in uhich so large a j)ortion of it was 
demolished, he gave a clus'k to the arms of I'i/m ro, and for a season the fate 
of the Coiujuerors trembled in the balance. Tlioiigh foiled, in {lie end, by the 
sujierior science of his adversary, the young baibarian stid shewed the same 
uncoiupierable spirit a ^ l»cfor(\ lie withdiew into the fastnesses of Ids native 
mountains, Avhence, sallying forth as oceaf \ o\ offered, he fell on the caravan of 
the traveller, or on some scattered party of the military, and, in the event of a 
civil war, was muc to tluow \n> *i\\n weiglit int<» the weaker scale, thus pro¬ 
longing the contest of Ids enemies and feeding Ids revenge by the sight of their 
calamities, ..Moving lightly from s])ot to spot, he I'luded pursuit amidst tlie 
wilds of the Pordillcras; and, hovering in the n(‘ighh(»uihood of the towns, oi 
lying in and^ush on tlie great thorouglifares of the country, tlie Inca Manco 
made his name a terror to the Spaidanls. Ofbm <lid they hold out to 1dm 
terms of accommodation ; and every succeeding ruler, down to'Blasco Nunez, 
honi instructions fiom the crown to em|doy every art to <‘Oiiciliatc the for- 
nddable wairioi. But Manco did not trust the prondses of tlie Avhite man ; 
and he chose rather to maintain his savage independence in the mountains, 
with the few brave sjiirits aroniid Idrn, than to live a slave in the land wldcli 
hud once owned the sway of his ancestors. 

The death of the Inca removed one of the groat pretexts for Oonzalo 
Pizarro’s military preparations ; but it had little inffuenoe on him, as may be 
readily imagined. Jle was much more sensible to the desertion of some ol his 
followers, which took place early on the inarch. Hcveral of tlie cavaliers of 
Cuzco, startled by his unceremouioiis appropriation of the laiblic moneys and 

b iT Iff* /•* • 

tl 

principal __ _ _ 

fjima, o/lcred their services to the viceroy. The troops iverc disheartened by 
lids desertion, and even Pizarro fora moment faltered in his purpoa', and 
tliouglit of retiring with some fifty folWers to Charcas and thcie making Ids 


22. 


IIeri«ra, gcnoral, I, lib, 7, cap. 


’ IVdro PlzarnN Jtescub. y, Conq., MS * 
OarcilaHso, Cum. Ileal., Tartu 2, lib. 4, cup. 7. 
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roiniKtsition with the government. But a little ivllection, ai*lc»l hy the remon- 
.strances of llic courageous Carbajal, ■who never turned his back on an enter¬ 
prise which ho had once assinned, convinced him that he had gone too far to 
recede,“that his only sfifcty was to advance. 

He was reassured oy more dcci<led manifestations, which ho soon after 
received, of the public opinion. An officer named Puellcs, who commanded at 
Giianuco, joined him, with a body of horse wdtli wdiich he had heeji intrusted by 
tlic viceroy. This defection was followed by that of others, and Oonzalo, as 
he desccjided the sides of the table-land, found his muiibers gradually swelled 
to nearly double the amount with which ho had left tlie Indian ra])ihil. 

As he traversed with a freer stej) the bloody field of Chnpas, Carl)ajal pointed 
out the various localities of the battle-ground, and Pizarro might have found 
food for anxious reflection, as he meuitatod on the fortunes of a rebel. At 
Guamanga he was received with open arms hy the inhal)itants, many of whom 
eagerly enlisted under his banner; for they tiemhlcd for their property, as they 
heard from all qiuirtei.s of the inflexible temper of th<i viceroy.® 

That functionary began now to he convinced that lie was in a critical posi¬ 
tion. Before I^uclles’s ti’eachery, aliovo noticed, had been consiiinmatcd, tlie 
viceroy had received ^ome vague intimation of lus ]Mirpose. Tliougli scarcely 
crediting it, he dctachc 1 one of liis company, named Diaz, with a lorcc to in¬ 
tercept him. Blit, although tliat cavalier iindtu’took tlie missiiui witli alacrity, 
he w'as soon after prevaileil on to follow the e.xample of his comrade, and, with 
the greater part of the men under his command, went over to the enemy. In 
the civil feuds of tliis miliixji]>y laud, ])arties changed sides so lightly that 
treachery to a commander liad almo. i ceased to be a stain on the honour of a 
cavalier. Yet all, on wliichever side : hey cast their fortunes, loudly proclaimed 
their loyalty to tli^' (‘rown. 

Thus betrayed by his own men, hy those aiiparently most devoted to lus 
service, Blasco J^uhe/ liooame suspicious of rveiy oue around him Unfortu¬ 
nately, liis suspicions fell on some >Wio vieic deserving of his confidence. 
Among these was his jircdeeessor, \'aca de Castro. That officer liad conducted 
himself, in the delicate situation in which he had been placed, with his usual 
discretion, and with perfect integrity and honour. Tie had frankly communi¬ 
cated with the viceroy, and well had it been for iflasco Nnfiez if he had known 
how to profit by it. But he was too much pufled up by the arrogance of ofhee, 
and by tlie conceit of his own superior wi.'^ilom, to defer ruucli to the counsels 
of his experienced predecessor. The latter was now susjieeted by the viceroy 
of maintaining a secret correspondence with his eiumiies at Cuzco,— a suspicion 
wiiich seems to have had no bettor foundation than the personal friendship 
which A'aca dc Castro was known to eiilertain for these nidividiuils.* But, 
witli Blasco Nunez, to suspect was to he convinced ; and lie ordered Do Castro 
to be placed under arrest and conflned on hoard a vessel lying in tlie harbour. 
This high-handed measure was followed hy the arrest and imprisonment of 
several other cavaliers, probably on grounds eipially frivolous.*' 

• Fernandez, HUt. del reru, lV.itc l, Uh. I, Pcni, MS, 

Oft)). 14 , IG.-Zjinite, (Wn(|. d«-l IVrii, Ub. 6, “ Zuratc, Conq, dr’l Pcni, Ub. 5, cap. 3 — 

cap. 0, 10.—Herrora, llisl. poneral, dec. 7, Pcdio Pi/arre, OoKOub. y Conq., MS. — Fernau- 

lil). s, cap. 6 - 0 .—Carta dc Gon/tilo I’izarrt) a dez, Hist, del Peru, Purtc 1, lib. 1, cap. 10. 
Valdivia, MS.—Rclacion de los Suecsos dol 

* [Amongdlie letteis found at Cuzco after con inteiicioutanmalacoinoalgunosbanquo- 
tbe death ot Oonzalo Pizarro was one addressed ride* decir." This letter seems to have been 
to him by Vacuile Castro, dissuading him fiom cniix cried by siwpiclous nimoiir into one of a 
lnscnteipri8e,e.\bortlMjtb!mtorcroain(inlolly pteolsely coutiary purport. Cicza de l.eon. 
at home, “y otras co«ns quo no erau csriitas tiiieiras civiles, MS.—l.u.J 
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He now turned liis attention towards the enemy. Notwithstanding ^lis 
former failure^ he still did not altogether despair of l^ecting something, by 
negotiation, and he sent another enibassy, ha^ng the^ishop of Lima at ite 
head, to Gonzola Pizarro’s camp, >vith promises of a geneml amnesty^and kovae 
proposals of a moi-e tempting character to the commander. But this step, 
whue it proclaimed his own weakness, had uo better success than the pre¬ 
ceding.’® 

The viceroy now vigorously prepared for war. His first care was to put the 
capital in a postiire of defence, by strengthening its fortifications and throwing 
barricades across the streets. lie ordered a general enrolment of the citizens, 
and called in levies from the neighbouring towns,—a call not very promptly 
answered. A squadron of eight or ten vessels was got ready in the port to 
in concert with the land-forces. The bells were taken from the churches and 
used in the manufacture of muskets;" and funds were procured from the 
fifths which had accumulated in the royal treasury. The most extravagant 
bounty w^as offered to the soldiers, and prices were paid for mules and horses 
which showed 'tliat gold, or rather silver, was the commodity of least value 
in Peru.’* By these efforts, the active commander soon assembled a force 
considerabl 3 ' larger than that of his .adversary. But how could, he confide 
in it ? 

While these preparations were going forward, the judges of the Audience 
arrived at Lima, They l)ad sliown, throughout their progress, no great respect 
either for tiie ordinances or the will of the viceroy; for they Imd taxed the^poor 
natives as freely and unscrupulously as any of the Conquerors. have^seen 
the entire want of cordiality subsisting between them and their principal in 
Panama. It becaino inoie apparent on tlieir landing at Lima. They oiS' 
approved of his proceedings in every particular ; of his refusal to suspend the 
orainances,—altnough, in fact, he had found no opportunity, of late, to enforce 
them ; of his preparations for defence, declaring that he ought rather to trust 
to the eifect of negotiation; and, finally, of his imprisonment of so many loyal 
cavaliers, which they pronounced an arbitrary act, altogether beyond the 
bounds of his authority; and they did not scruple to visit the prison in p^son 
and discharge the aiptives from their confinement.’® 

This bold proceeding, wliile it conciliated the good will of the p&)ple, severed 
at once all relations with the viceroy. ‘There was in the Audience a lawyer 
namedCepeda, a cunning, ambitious man, with considerable knowledge in the 
way of his profession, and with still gre^iter talent for intrigue. He did not 
disdain the low arts of a demagogue to ^aiu the favour of the populace, and 
tnislted to find liis own account in fomenting a misunderstanding with Blasco 
Nufiez. The latter, it must be confessed, did all in his power to aid his 
counsellor in this laudable design. 

A cei-tain cavalier in the place, named Suai-ez dc Carbajal, who imd long held 
an office under the government, fell under the viceroy's displeasure, oti su^iciou 


lM)aysa, the bishop, was robbed of his 
despatches, and not even allowed to enter the 
camp, lest his presence should shake the con¬ 
stancy of the soldiers. (Relacion de los Suce- 
so^deL Peru. Xf S.) Hie account occupies tnore 
space than It deserves in xnoift of the authori¬ 
ties. 

bacer gran CopU de Arcabuces. 
asi de Hierro, como de VundSciou. de dortas 
Oapipanas de U Iglesla Malur, quo paia ello 
quUd.*' Zarate, Oonq. del Peru, Ub> S, cap. 6. 

niaaco Ktiflez f ijid, according to Zarate, 
who had the means of knowing, twelve thou¬ 


sand ducais for thirty-five tnules; ** £1 Vlsor- 
rei les i&undd comprar, de ^a Hacienda Real, 
trclnta i cinco hLoefioa, en que hicleien la 
Jornada, que mtarpn fiias de doce mil duca- 
dos/* fZn^atej^uq* del Peitu. llb.'.Sf 0H>* io.) 
The Sooth iinertcan of our day tniabt well be 
fuirprisid at sufh pricea for animals ainco so 
abuodant la liis caonttyl 

Fex^ndea. Hist, del l^eru, Parte 1, Ub. ]. 
cap. 10 .—-Herrera, HisL general, dec. 7,-lib. 8. 
cap. 2 . lo.'F^-Caita de uonzalo Plsorro & Val¬ 
divia, MS. 
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of conniving at the secession of some of his kinsmen, whp ha^. lately taken 
part with., the m^ec^tents. The viceroy summoned Carnal to attend him 
at his palace, late &t night, and when conducted to his pve^nce he bluntly 
charj^a him with treason. The latter stoutly denied the acctusat^ou, in tones 
as haughty as those of his accuser. The altercation grew warm, in,the 

heat'of passion, Biased Nufiez struck him with his poniard. In an instant, 
the attendants^ taking this as a signal, phmged their swords into the body of 
the unfortunate man, who fell lifeless on the floor.*^ 

Greatly alarmed for . the consequences of his rash act,—for Carbajal was 
much beloved in Lima,—Blasco Nunez ordered the corpse of the murdered man 
to be removed by a private stairway from the house, and carried to the cathedral, 
where, rolled in his bloody cloak, it was laid in a grave hastily dug to receive 
it. So tragic a proceeding, known to so many witnesses, could not long bo 
kept secret., Va^e rumours of tlie fact explained the mysterious disappear¬ 
ance of Carbajal. The grave ivas opened, and the mangled remains of the 
slaughtered cavalier established the guilt of tJic viceroy." 

From tliis hour Blanco Nunez was held in universal abhorrence; and his 
crime in this instance assumed tb.e deeper dye of ingratitude, since the deceased 
was known to have had the gi-eatcst influence in reconciling the citizeiis early 
to his goverjiment. No om? knew where the blow ivoiild fall next, or how soon 
he might himself become the victim of the ungoveriuible passions of the 
viceroy. ’ In this state of things, some looked to the Audience, and yet more 
to iSonzalo Pizarro, to protect tlicni. 

■ "That chief was slowly advancing towards Linia^ from which, indeed, he ww 
Wihoved but a few days’march. GreidJy perplexed. Hlasco Nunez now felt 
the loneliness of his condition. Stan bug aloof, as it were, from his own 
followers, thwarted I y the Audience, betrayed bv his soldiers, he might well 
feel the consequences of Lis misconduct. Vet there seemed no other 
course for him but either to. march out and meet the enemy or to remain 
in Lima and defend it. lie had placed the town in a posture of defence, 
whidi argued this last to have been his original purpose. But he felt ho 
could no longer rely on his troops, and he decided on a thiid course, most 
unexpected. 

Tins was to almndon the capita^ and withdraw to" Truxillo, about eighty 
leagues distant. The women would embark on board the squadron, apd, with 
the eJfects of the citizens, be transported by water. Tlie trooi)s, with the rest 
of the inhabitants, would march by land, laying waste the country as they 
proceeded, Gonzalo Pizarro, when lie arrived at Lima, would tind it without 


** **lfe Htruck lilm tn tho boM<jm with liis 
as Kornc Ray, but tbe v{c«*roy 
it/*—So Sftyfl Zarate, In the ^trinted copy of Jd*. 
Id^ry. (Mb, cap, 11.} In tlic original 
manuscript of thU work, rMU extant atStnmn* 
caa, be suces tba fact without any qualiflcQ> 
t|oQ at all: ** Luego cl dicbo Virrcl eclio mano 
a Una daga, J arremetld con ui, i Ic (11(5 unu 
puttalada. I ^ grandpa voqcr mando que le 
(Zi^rate, MS.) Tbia was doubt- 
le^liiR.bonMt conviction, when on the spot 
)it alter event occurred. The poutlc 

• [Clc^'lbe l/^n—on the wholft'tbe beat 
airtbority—tells the 9iory la the niaiincr inofit 
nnfavoarabie to the ^ceroy, who hot duly 
gave the hriit blow^ but slioutpd td hU atten¬ 
dants ** to Wl qie knave/' «*>d lufllded two 


historiau tlioiight it prudent to qualify IdR 
l eiuark before publication.—“ They say/* says 
another contemporary, familiar uilli tbe^o 
events and'frleudly to the viceroy, “that he 
gave hlui several woniids with his dagger.** 
A nd he makes no attempt to refute the charge. 
(’IteUcion do loif Suocsos) del Peru, MS.)’ Jn- 
deed, thlR version of the story seetoa to liiave 
been generally uct'ived at the time by thoHe 
who bad the best lueaqs of knowing the 
truth.I * 

ZaraW. Conq. del Pstn, uW aupra;' 

other w'Qunde** with hiee^wivhau^^ 
the body, before Ufa was to be thrown 

down from the coiTjdor. ^ Some hegrqeq aub- 
sequeiitly carriod it Into a church and buried 
p. Ouerr?ii clvUes, MvS.—E»).] 
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supplies for his army, aiul, thus straitonetl, ho woultl not care to take a long 
march across a desert in search of his oneni^,^** 

What the viceroy proposed to eftect by this movement is not clear, unless it 
was to gain time ; and yet tlio more time he had gained, thus far, the worse it 
had proved for hiih. Rut he Avas destined to encounter a decided opposition from 
the judges. They contended that he had no warrant for such an act and that 
the Audience could notlaAvfnlly hold its sessions out of the capital. Rlasco 
Nunez persisted in liis determination, incimcing that body with force if neces¬ 
sary. The judges appealed to tiie citizens to support them in resisting such 
an arbitrary measure. They mustered a force for their owji protection, and 
that same day passed a decioe tliat tlie viceroy should be anesle<l. 

Late at night, Blasco Nnhoz was informed of tl»c liostile ])reparations of tlie 
judges. lie instantly summoned his followers, to the number of more than 
two liundred, put on bis ariuonr, and prepart'd to march out at the head of Ins 
troops against the Audience. This A\as the true course ; for in a crisis like 
that in A\hich lie was placed, requiring proinptiujss and decision, the presence 
of the leader is essential to in.sure success. Rut, unluckily, ho yielded to the 
leinonstrances of his brother and other friends, who dissuaded him from rashly 
exposing his life in such a venture. 

What Blasco Nunez neglected to do was done by tlie judges. They sallied 
forth at the head of their followers, ivhose numlu*r,’ though small at first, they 
felt confident would be swelled by Aolunteers as they advanced. Rushing for- 
Avard, they cried out, “Li])(’rtyl Tnhorty ! Long live the king anti the 
Audience!'* It w'as early daAvn, and the inhabitants, startled from their 
slumbers, ran to the. AvinnoAvs an<l balconies, and, learning the object of the 
movement, some snatcb<*d up their anus and joined in it, while tlic women, 
Avaving their scarfs and k(‘uhicfs, cheerc'd on the a.ssault. 

When the mob arrived before tlie viceroy's palace, they halted for a moment, 
uncertain Avhat to do Oulers Avine giviMi to lire on them from the windows, 
and a v(.iley passed over their Ilead.^. >;o one* was injured ; and the greater 
part of the viceroy's men, Avitli most of the fifiicers,-'including some of those 
Avho had been so anxious for hi.s ])ersonal safety,- now opordy joined tbe 
populace. The ])alace Avas then enteied, and abandoned to pillage. Blasco 
Nufiez, deserted by all but a few faithful ailheronts, made no resistance. He 
surrendered to the a.ssailants, Avas led liefore the lodges, and by tliein was 
placed in strict confinement. The citizens, delighted Avith the rc.sult, piovided 
a collation for the soldiers; and the affair ended without the loss of a single 
life. Never Avas there so bloodless a ievolution.'" 

The first business of the judges Avas to dispose of the prisoner. He was 
sent, under a strong guard, to a neighliouring island, till some measures could 
be taken respecting him. IJcAvas declared to he deposed from his oliice; a 
])rovisionaI government was established, consisting of their own body, Avith 
(Jepechi at its Jiead, as president; and its first bet Avas to pronounce the 
detested ordinances siisjicnded till instructions could be receivc<l from the 
court. It was also decided to .send Blasco Nnficz back to Spain Avith one of 
their own body, avIio sliould explain to tlie emperor the natun; of the late 
disturbances and vindicate the incasure.s of the Audience. This was soon put 

Zarate, Conq. del IVru, lit*. 6, cap. 12.— h A^aUlivia, MS.^—(lonaialo Plzairo devoutly 

Fernandez. Hist, del Peru, I^rte i. lib. 1, draws a con'^UHion from this, that the revolu- 

cup iS. tion was clearly brought about by tbe hand of 

*' ReUclou do los Sucesos del Peru, MS — Gwl for the good of the laud: “Khizosc sin 

Relacion aiionlma, MS.^l^cdro Pizarro, que inuriose un hombre. ul fucseherldo, conio 

cub. y Conq.p MS.—Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, obra nue Dios la gulava para el blen destfi 

Parte 1, Ub. 1, cap. 19.—Zarate, Couri. dei tlorra.' Carta, MS., ubi supr^. 
peril, lib. &, cap. 11^^rta de Conzalo ubarro 
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in execwtioii. TIic Licentiate Alvarez was the person selected to hear the 
viceroy company; and the nnfortunate commander, after passing ^veral days 
on the desolate island, with scarcely any food, and c\i>osed to all the in¬ 
clemencies of the weather, took his departure for Panama.'* 

A more formidable ad\ersary yet remained, in Gonziilo Pizarro, who had 
now advanced to Xaiixa, about ninety miles from Lima. Here he lialtcd, 
while numbers of tlie citizens prepared to join his haiiner, choosing rather to 
take service under him than to remain under the self-constituted authority of 
the Audience. The judges, meanwhile, who had tasted tlie sweets of oitioe 
too short a time to l>e content to resign them, after considerable delay, sent an 
embassy to the Procurator. They announced to him the revolution that had 
taken place, and the suspension of the ordinances. The great object of his 
mission had been thus accomplished; and, as a new government was now 
organized, they called on him to show his obedience to it by disbanding his 
forces and withdrawing to the unmolested enjoyment of his estates. It was 
a bold demand—though couched in tlie most courteous and complimentary 
phrase—to make of one in Pizarro's position. It uas attemptin'^ to scaic 
away the eagle just rearly to sloop on his j*r(‘y. If the chief had faltered, 
however, he would have been reassured by his lion-hearted lieutenant. 
‘‘Never show faint heart.’ exclaimed the latter, “when you are so near the 
goal. Success has followed every step of your path. You ha\c now only to 
stretch fortli your hand and .-..aze tJie government. Everything else will 
follow.” The envoy who brought tlie message from the judges was sent back 
with the answer tliat “the people had called Gonzaio Pizarro to the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and, if the Audience did not at once invest liiin with it, 
the city shouM be delivered up to jiillf* u*.” 

The bewildered magistrates were thrown into dismay by this decisi\e 
answer. Yet, loatli to resign, they took counsel, in their pcrnlcxity, of Vaca 
(Ic Castro, still detainetl on boaid one of the vessels. But that commander 
liad received too little favour at the hands of his successors to think it 
necessary to peril his life on their account by thwarting tlie plans of Pizarro. 
He maintained a discreet silence, therofore, and left the matter to the wisdom 
of the Audience. 

Meanwhile, Caibajalwas sent into the city to (luicken their deliberations. 
He came at night, attended only a small party of soldiers, intimating his 
contempt of the power of the judges. His first act was to seize a number 
of cavalier-s wdioiii he draggea fioni their beds and niacod under arrest. 
They were men of Cuzco, the same already noticed as having left Pizarro’s 
ranks soon after his departure from that capital. AVhile tlie Audience still 
hesitated as to the course they should pursue, Carbajal caused three of his 
prisoners, persons of consideration and projierty, to be placed on the backs 
of mules and escorted out of town to tne suburbs, where, with brief space 
allowed for confession, he hung them all (fti tlic branches of a tree, lie super¬ 
intended the execution himself, and tauntingly complimented one of his 
victims by telling liim that, “in consideration of his higher rank, he should 
have tlie privilege of selecting the bough on which to be hanged !”*® The 

'* Carta de Ooiizalo Pizarro d Valdivia, MS. of the Andionce to Cfoiizalo and bis desperate 

—Reiaclon de los Sucesos del Peru, MS.—The followerH. TJie htstonau Zarate, the royal 

story of the seizure of the viceroy is well told coiuptroller, was the envoy; not much, as It 
by the writer oC the last MS., w iio .seems here, appears, to hib own satisfaction. He escaped, 

at least, not unduly biased in favour of Blasco however, unharmed, and has made a full re- 

N^uftez, though a partisan. port of the affair in his chronicle. 

*• Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 5, cap. 13 ~ queria dar sa muerte con una pre- 

|t rp(|idrod some courage to carry the inefi9:.ge ernlnencia seflalada, que rs^ogicse eu qual do 
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ferodous officer would have proceeded still further in bis executiont^ it is si^id, 
had it hot been for orders received from his leader. But enough was done to 
quicken the perceptions of the Audience as to their course, for they felt their 
own lives suspended by a thread in such uuscru^loua hands. Without 
further delay, therefore, they sent to invite Gonzalo Pizarro to enter the city, 
declaring that the security of the country and the geipral good required the 
government to be placed m his hands.®^ 

That chief had now advanced within half a league of the capital, which soon 
after, on the twenty-eighth of October, 1544, he entered in battle-airay., His 
whole force was little short of twelve hundred Spaniards, besides several thou¬ 
sand Indians, who dragged his Iieavy guns in the advance.” Then c^me the 
files of spearmen and arquebnsiers, making a formidable corps ot infant^ for 
a colonial army; and lastly the cavalry, at the head of which rode Pizarto 
himself, on a powerful charger, gayly caparisoned. The rider was in cotiplete 
mail, over which floated a nchly-embroidercd surcoat, and his head was pro¬ 
tected by a crimson cap, highly oi’namenteJ,—his showy livery setting off hia 
liandsome, soldier-likc person to advantage.®' Before him was borne the royal 
standard of Castile ; for (wery one, royalist or rebel, was careful to fight undOi’ 
that sign. This emblem of loyalty Wiis supported on the right by a banner 
emblazoned with the arms of Cuzco, and by another on the left displaying the 
armorial bearings granted by the crown to tlie Pizarros. As tne martial 
pageant swept tnrougli the sticets of Lima, the air was rent with aijclamations 
from the populace, aiul from the spectators in the balconies. The cannon 
sounded at intervals, and the bells of the city—those that the viceroy hacl 
spared—rang out a joyous jjoal, as if in honour of a victory ! 

The oaths of oflice were duly administered l>y the judges of the Royal 
Audience, and Gonzalo Pizarro was proclaimed Governor ana Captain-General 
of Peni till his Maiesty’s pleasure could be known in respect to the govern¬ 
ment. The new ruler then took nn liis quarters in the palace of his brother,— 
where the stains of that brother’s blood were not yet effaced. Fetes^ bnll-fights, 
and tournaments graced the ceremony of inauguration, and were prolonged for, 
several da 3 "S. wJiile the giddy jfopulace of the capital abandoned themselves to 
jubilee, as it a new and more auspicious order of thhigs had commencetl for 
Pern!” 


las Rumns a(]ucl Arlwl qtK‘ri.a quo lo col- 
giwei).*’ Zarato, Conq. del Pern, lib ft, cap. 

Sec alHo Kolacioa atiouima, MS. --Fer- 
nanUea,Hint, del Peru, i'artc l,lib l, cap. 

According to Gonzalo Pizarro, ilic Audi- 
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counterpoise to the narratives of hU Aftides, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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MEASETOTS O*" aONZij|| PKAKRO—BSqAl'B OF VAOA 1)B CA6TUO—REAPPEAR* 
ANOB OF THE ViOHROYr-HlS DISASTROUS llETaEAT—DEFEAT AN©' ©EAT^ 
OF THE VIOEBOt—GONZALO JUZARRO LORD OF PERU. 

1544-1546. 

i i 

The first act of Gonzalo Piain*o was to cause those persons to be apprehended 
who had taken the most active part against him in the late troubles. Several 
he condemned to death, but afterwards commuted the sentence, and contented 
bhnself with driving them into banishment and confiscating their estates.^ His 
next concerii was to establish his authority on a firm basis. He filled the 
iminicipal government of Lima with his own partisans. He sent his lieuienauts 
to take charge of the principal "ities. He caiised galleys to be bnilt at Are- 
quipa to secure the command of the seas, and brought his forces into the best 
possible condition, to prepare for future emergencies. 

The Royal Audience existed only in name; for its powers were speedily 
absorbed by the new ruler, who desired to place the government on the same 
^ting as under tlie manjnis his brother. Indeed, the Audience necessarily 
. fell t .0 pieces, from the position of its se\’eral members. Alvarez had been sent 
with the viceroy to Castile. Cepeda, the most aspiring of the court, now that 
he had failed in his own schemes of i nbition, was content to become a tool 
in the hands of tin: military chief wlio had displaced liim. Zarate, a thinl 
judge, wlio had from tlic first protested against the violent measures of his 
cblleagiies, was confined to his house by a mortal illness and Tepeda, the 
remaining magistrate, Gonzalo now pvonosed to send bark to Castile with such 
an account of the late transactions as should vindicate his own conduct in the 
eyes of the emperor. This step was opposed by Carbajal, who bluntly told his 
coinniandor that “he ha<l gone too far to expect favour from the crowii, and 
that Jig had better rely for his vindjeation on his pikes and muskets 1"* 

Rut the ship which was to t)*ansport Tepeda was found to havb suddenly 
di^ppeared from the port. It was the same in which Vaca de Castro was 
Oohniied; and that oHicer, not caring to trust to the forbearance of one whose 
advances on a former occasion he luid so unceremoniously repulsed, and con- 
yinc^iL moreover, that his own jircsence could profit nothing in a land where 
he lieja no legitimate authority, had prevailed on the cajitain to sail with him 
to Panama. He tlieu crossed the Isthmus and embarked for Njiain. The 
Hiinottrs of his coming had already preceded him, and charges wore jmt Wanting* 
against liiin from some of those whom ho had offended by his administration. 
116 Was accJised of having carried mcasure.s with a higli liaiid, rogavdieis of tlie 
I'ightS both of the colonist and of the native, ami, aljovis all, of having embezzled 
tha public moneys and of returning with his coffers richly freighted to Oantile. 
latiit.was an uiqiardonablc crime. 

’ l*ij»rn>,PcfK!ul).yConq.,MS.*’—The Earato the liisturiani who wwu out to 

Ikoueet soldier who tells us this w&s more truo Peru witli the Court of Audience as oontador 
to Iii|]dug dian tphls kindred. At least, be real, royal cofaptrbner,^bAving beibre flUed 
did attach nimeelf to Gonzalo's party, and the office of aecretary of the royal council In ' 
was iiiiQoiig those who barely escaped bangliiK Epaln. . 

on this occasion. He seems to have had 11 ttlo ** Gomara, Hist, do las oap. 

respect for hie naniesake. Garcilosso, (y>m. Kefl., Parte 3, lib. i, cap. ^l. 

- Zarate the Judge must not bo confoimdcd 
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No sooner had the /^^overnDr set foot in liLs own country tliaii he was arrested 
amt hurried to the fortress of A rcvalo; and, though he was afterwards removed 
to better quarters, wliere lie was treated with the indulgence due to his rank, 
he was still kci)t a prisoner of stale for twelve years, whtm the tardy tribunals 
of Castile pronounewl a judgment in his favour. lie was acquitte<l of every 
charge that had been brought against him, and, so far from peculation, was 
j)roved to have returned home no richer than he went. *^110 was released from 
onfinement, reinstate<l in his honoms and dignities, took his seat anew in the 
royal council, and enjoyed, during tlic remainder of his days, the consideration 
to Avhich he Avas entitled by liis deserts.* The best eulogium on the wisdom 
of his administratio)! was adordod by the troubles brought on tlu? ^^olonies by 
that of his successor. Tlie nation became gradually sensible of the value of 
his sei*tices ; though the manner in wliich they were re<puted by the govern¬ 
ment must be allowed to form a cold coiuincntary on the gratitude of princes. 

Gonzalo Pizano Avas doomed to experience a still greater disappointment 
than that caused by the escape of Vaca de Castro, in the return of Rlasco 
Nunez. The vessiq Aviiich hoie him from the country had hardly left the 
shore Avhen Alvarez, the judge, Avhether from reinoise at the part which he 
had taken, or ap])rcIionsive of the consequences of carrying biu-k the viceroy 
to Spain, presented himself Itefore that dignitary and announced that he was 
no longer a prisoner. At the same time he excused himself for the part he 
had taken, by his desire to save the life of Jilasco Nufiez and extricate him 
from his perilous situation. He now pIac(Ml the vessel at his disposal, and 
assured him it should take him Avherever lie chose. 


The viceroy, whatever faith he may have placed in the judge’s explanation, 
eagerly availed himself of his otter. Ills iJi'fmd spirit revolted at tlie idea of 
returning home in disgrace, foiled, us he had lu'cn, in every object of his 
mission."^ He deteiminod to try his fortune again in the land, and his only 
doubt W'as on Avhat point to attempt to lally liis paitisuus around him. At 
Panama lie might remain in safety, Avliih; he invoked assistance from Nicara¬ 
gua and other colonics at the north. Rut this would be to abandon his 
government at once; and siitl' a confession of wciikneso would have a bad 
effect on his followers in Peru. He detei imned, therefore, to direct liis steps 
tOAvards Quito, wliich, Avhile it Avas within his jiuisdiction, Avas still removed 
far enough from the theatre of the late tfouldcs to give him time to rally and 
make head against his cncmio;;. 

In pursuance of this purj>^. :’i the viceroy and liis snite disembarked at 
Tuiiibcz, about the middle of (>.Lober, ^'>44. On landing lie issued a manifesto 
setting forth the violent proceedings of Gonzalo Piziirro and his foIIoAvcrs, 
Avhom he denounced as traitors to their prince, and he called on all true sub¬ 
jects in the colony to support him in maintaining the royal authority. The 
call Avas not unfieeded; and volunti-ers came in, thongb tardily, from S’an 
Miguel, Puerto Viejo, and other ]ilaci*s on the coast, cheering the heart of the 
viceroy with the conviction that the sentiment of loyalty was not yet extinct 
in the Ixisoms of the Spaniards. 

But, Avhile thus occui»ied, he received tidings of tlie arrival of one of 
Pizarro’s captains on the coast, with a force superior to his own. Their 
number Avas exaggerated^ but Blasco Nuho/,Avithout waiting to ascertain the 
truth, abandoned his position at Tunibez, aim, wita as much expedition as he 
could make across a wild and mountainous country half buried in snOAV, he 


‘ Zarate, Conq. del Per\i, lib. 6, cap. 15.— 
lielacion anonima, MS.—Uclacion do Ioh Su- 
€ei*oB del Poni, MS »Mont»»Mno9, jVnii.iU'S, 


MS., afjo 1545.—Fernandez, UK del Peru, 
Parte 1 , lib. 1 , cap. US. 
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marched to Quito. Rut this capital, situated at the northern extremity of l»is 
province, was not a favourable point for the rendezvous of his followers; and, 
after prolonging his stay till he had received assurance from Benalcazar, the 
loyal couunander at Popayan, that he would support him with all his strength 
ill the coining conflict, he made a rapid countermarch to the coast and took 
up his position at the town of San Miguel. This was a spot well suited to his 
purposes, as lying on •the great high-road along the shores of the Pacific, 
hesides being the chief man for commercial intercourse with l^anamii and the 
north. 

Here the viceroy erected liis standard, and in a few weeks found himself at 
the head of a force amounting to nearly live hundred in all, horse and foot, ill 
provided with arms and ammunition, but apparently zealous in the anise. 
Finding himself in suflicient stixmgth to commence active operations, fce now 
sallied forth against several of Pimrro^s captains in the neighbourhood, over 
w'horii he obtained some deckled advantages, which I'ciiowed his confidence 
and flattered him with the hopes of le-establishing his ascendency in the 
country.'* 

During this time Goiizalo Pi/arro was not idle. Tie had watched with 
anxiety tlie viceroy’s nu'vcrnents, and was now convinced that it was time to 
act, and that, if he would >iot be unseated liimself, he must dislodge his for 
midable rival. He acconiingly idaccd a strong garrison under a faithful 
oliiccr in Lima, and, after sending forward a foice of sonic six hundred 
men by land to Trnxillo, embarked for tiie same port himself, on tlie 
fourth of March, LV15, iho v(‘ry d;i> un nliicli Die viceroy had marched from 
Quito. 

At Trnxillo, Pizarrro jiut liimself at Uie head of his little army and movt‘d 
without loss of time against San ]\I His rival,eager to bring their 

uuarrel to an issue, would fain luue niiuclicd out to give linn battle; but his 
soldiers, mostly young and iuexpcMienced levies, iiastily biought together, were 
intimidated by the name of Ib/arro. Tliey loudly insisted on being led into 
the upper country, Avliere they would be reinforced by Reualcazar; and their 
unfortunate coiiiinandei, like the rider of some unmanageable steed to whose 
liumours lie is obliged to submit, Avas liurried away in a direction contrary to 
Ids A\ishes. It was the fate of Hlasco Nunez to have his purposes baffled alike 
by his friends and his enemies. $. 

On arriving before San Miguel, Uonzalo Pjzarro found, to his groat moidifi- 
cation, that his antagonist had left it. Witliont entering the town, he ipiick- 
ened his pace, and, after traversing a valley of some extent, reacheu the skirts 
of a mountain-chain, into Avhich JJIasco J^ufiez had entered but a few hours 
before. It Avas late in the evening; but Pizairo, knowing the importance of 
despatch, sent forward Carbajal with a party of liglit troops to overtake the 
fugitives. That captain succeeded in coming up Avith their lonely bivouac 
among the mountains at midnight, wlien tlie Aveary troops were burieil m 
slumber. Staitled fntiii their ri'poso by tlie blast of the trumpet, Avhich, 
strange to say, their enemy luul incautiously sounded,® tlie viceroy and las 


* Carta (1<* Gonzjilo rizario.l Valihvia, MS. 
—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, liU. 6, cap 14, 10. — 
Jtmera, Ilmt. general, dec. 7, lib. «, cap. 19^ 
20 —Uclaolonaiioinuitt, MS.—I'Vniandc/,, ifiar. 
del Peru, Vaitc 1, lU^ 1, cap. 2 :i.—Itclacion d(‘ 
lofl iSuccaos del Peru, MS.—The autiior of tho 
docuriQ^eDt last cited notices the strong fooling 
for the crown existing In sevetat of the cities, 
and mentions also the rumour of a meditated 
assault on Cuxco by tiif Indian . The writer 


belonged to the discomfited paity of Blasco 
Nufi*-V.; and the facility with which 
credit reportn m their own favour la pio- 
verhial. 

“ Mas Francisco Caruajal tj los yua aigm- 
eiido, liego qiiatro boras do la noche a dode 
estauan: y con vna Trompeta quo llouaua lea 
toed arma: y sentldo por el Vlrcy so ieiianto 
luego el prfmero.'* Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, 
Parte V, lib. 1, cap 10. 
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meu sprang to their feet, mounted their horses, grasped their arquebuses, auJ 
poured suc£ a volley into the ranks of their assailants that Carbajal, diScon* 
oerted by his reception, found it prudent, with iiis inferior force, to retreat-^ 
The viceroy followed, till, fearing an ambuscade iirthe darkness of the night, 
he withdrew, and allowed his adversary to rejoin the main body of. tlie a^uiy 
under Pizarro. ^ 

This conduct of Carbajal, by wliich Ijc iUIowed the game to dlip through liis 
hands from mere carelessness, is inexplicable. It forms a singular exception 
to the habitual caution and vigilance displayed in his military career. Bad it 
been the act of any other captain, it would have cost liiin his head. But 
Pizarro, although greatly incensed, set too high a value on tlie services and 
well-tr^ attachment of his lieutenant to quarrel with him. Still, it was con- 
sideresif the last importance to overtake the enemy before he had advanced 
much farther to the north, where the ditticnities of the ground would greatly 
embarrass the pursuit. Carbajal, anxious to retrieve liLs error, was accordingly 
again placed at the liead of a corps of light troops, with instructions to harass 
the enemy's niarcJi, cut olf his stores, and keep him in check, if possible, till 
the arrival of Pizarro.' 

But the viceroy had profited by the recent dc^Lay to gain considerably on his 
pursuers. His road led across the valley of Caxas, a broad, uncultivated dis¬ 
trict, affording little sustenance for man or beast. Day after day his troops 
held on their march through this dreary region, intersected with barrancas 
and rocky ravines that adikui incrcdiiily to their toil. Their principal food was 
the parched corn, which usually formed the nourisiimont of the travelling 
Indians, though held of much less account by tlie Spaniards ; and this meagra* 
fare was reinforced by such herbs as they found on the wayside, wliich, tor 
want of better utensils, the s{)kliers Aveie fain to boil in their helmets.* Carlw- 
jal, meanwhile, pressed on them so close that their baggage, ammnnition, and 
sometimes their mul(w, fell into Iiis liands. The imieiatigablo warrior was 
always on their track, by day and by night, allowing them scarcely any repose, 
Thev spread no tent, and lay down in their arms, with their steeds standing 
.saddled be.side them ; and hardly had the weary soldier closed liis eyes when 
he was startled by the cry that the enemy was upon him.® 

At length the liara‘'seil followers of Blasco Nufiez leached the depohladc^ 
or desert of Paltos, which stretclies towards the north for many a dreary 
league. The ground, intersected by numerous streams, has the character of a 
great qimgmive, and men and horses floundered about in the stagnant waters, 
or with dimculty worked tlioir way over the marsh, or opened a pas.sage through 
the tangled underwood that shot up in i-aiik luxuriance from the surface. The 
wayworn horses, without food, excejit such as they could pick up in the wilder¬ 
ness. were often spent with travel, and, becoming unserviceable, were left to die 
oil tne road, with their hamstrings cut, that they might be of no use to the 
enemy; though more frequently they were de.spatched to affoixl a miseraUa 
banquet to tlieir masters.*® Aiany of the men now fainted by the way from 
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’ FerDand<% Ilipt. del Peru, uhl supra — 
Iterrera. Hist. geifcraU dec. lib. 9, cap. 2*1. 
—Garcilaseo, Com. lib. 4» cap. 2U. 

* ** CatniDaiMio, puea, Comiei^o alKUnaa Jer- 

vas, qua en lu CeUdas, quando para* 

l#n a dat allento a loa (/aballus.'* Herrera* 
lllat. geuerat, dec. 7* lib. 9, dm, 24. 

* sin que en todb el cattfni) lod yno^ nl 
Im ptroN quitasen laa BiUai ^ laii'<!!flbatU>^ 
aUuque'en entc caso OMaUa qiaa alcrta la G^i}t4i 
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latere exhitustiony or loitered in the woods^ unable to keep^ up with tiie uiaroh. 
And^oe to. the straggler who fell into the heads of CtM^h^fal, at least if he had 
onee belonged to the party of Pizarro. The mere suspicion of treason sealed 
his doom with the unrelenting soldier.” ■ j 

The sufferings of Pizarro and his troOp were scarcely less than those of tlie 
viceroys tlionm they were somewhat mitigated by natives of the country, 
who, with ready, instinct, discerned which party uK tlie strongest,^ of 
course, the inost to be feared. Biit, with every alleviation, tlie chjeftain^a 
sUlferings were terrible. It was repeating the disinarscenes of the expedition 
to tlio Atnazon, TJic soldiers of the Conquest must be admitted to have 
purchased their trininnhs dearly. . ^ 

Yet the viceroy had one source of disquietude greater perhaps than<«uy 
arising from physical suffering. This was the distrust of nis own foljtowera. 
There were several of the principal cavaliers in his suite whom he suspected of 
being in correspondence with the enemy, and even of designing to betray^him 
into their hands. He was so well convinced of this that he cruised two’of these 
officers to be put to death on the march ; and their dead l)odies,a.s they Jay 
by the roadside, meeting the eye of the soldier, told liim that there were others 
to be feared in these frightful solitudes besides tlie enemy in his rear.*® 
Another cavalier, who held the chief command under the vicerey, was exe- 
cutedi after a more formal investigation of his case, at the first place where 
the army halted. At this distance of time it is impos.sible to determine liow 
far the suspicions of Blasco Nnnez were founded on truth. The Judgments of 
contemporaries are at variance.*® In times of political ferment, the opinion of 
the writer is generally determined by the complexion of his party. To judge 
from tlie character of Blasco Ninlcz, jealous and irritable, w^e might snppo>e 
him to have acted without sufficient caii e. But this consideration is counter¬ 
balanced by that of toe facility with which his followers swerved from their 
allegiance to their commander,* who seems to have had so light a hold on their 
affections that they were shaken off by the least reverse of fortune. Whether 
his’ suspicions were well or ill founded, tlic eliect >vas the same on the 
mind of the viceroy. Witli an enemy in his rear whom he dared not fight, 
and followers whom he dared not trust, the cup uf his caLamities was nearly 
full. / 

At leneth he issued forth on firm ground, and, passing through Tomebamba, 
Blasco Nuilez re-entered his northern capital 6f Quito. But his reception was 
not so cordial as that which he had licfore experienced. He now came as a 
fvigitiv6, with a formidable enemy in pui*suit; and he was soon made to feel 
that the surest way to receive support is not to need it. 

. Shaking from his feet the dust of tlie disloyal city, whose sn])erstitious 
I^epple were alive to many an omen that boded his approaching ruin,” the 

. •‘Had it not been for Gouzalo Plzurro’a pufficientlyfricnilly to the viceroy,aflefitfltWg 
fnfora^renoe,'* says Fernandez, ** many more that tbe offleers whom tlic latter put to deatli 
would Imve l>een bung np byhla lieutenant, bad aervod him to that time with their livea 

who pleaMnny quoted too old Spanish pro- uml fortuneic, dismlsKce the affair witb,t)i<^ 

verb, *Tbe few^ of our enemlea the betti^r.'" teinpiMatc* re0ect(un that men formed cUlTefent 

fins lot hs menos. Hist, del Peru, Jud^ents on It: **8obre eetaa muert^ uno 

Piirttrl, hb. I, tap. 40.; • , en el Peru variesycunirarioaJuyzloayrtpini- 

SoIdAdoa, que por el can- ones, de culpa y ae au descargo." \uU|. del 
sKbcIb'de lu^GabaUbalbon 4 pie con terHble Peru. I'arte 1, lib. l, cap. 41,)' Gbipari^ says, 
myguatia. por la pieiMBcn'eion de1os Enemitfos,. more unequivocally, **AU oondemnod it." 

qne ibatr cerea, 1 r^ia fatij^'de la bambre, (Hist. de. las Ind., chp. 167,) TlW Velitht.cf 

quaodoiieixin lMCtp!t))osdeloadbirCapltane8 opiqiou seeing .to have be<q^as&lD:)t ibo 
mnertos en aquel camino quedaron atonitok" ncerny. , , ' 

IlM. ^efieral, dec. 7, lib. 9, bap. 2r>. ’ of tbesd opiedg rebofded by the 

"• Ftirilabde%, who hbW a loyal pen, and one blsfoHah—'a^ 'tbb'liowllngof dogs—Were cer* 
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unfortmiate coiiiiiiaiKlor Iiold on his way towards Pastes, in the jinisdict^on of 
Benalcazar. Pizarro and !iis forces entered Quito not long after, disap^winted 
that, with all his dili^?enoe, the enemy still eluded his pursuit. ITe halted only 
to breathe his men, and, declaring that “ he would follow up the viceroy to the 
North Sea but he would overtake him,’’ ** he resumed his march. At Pastes 
he nearly accomplished ol)ject. flis advance-guard came up with Blasco 
Nnhez as the latter was halting on the opposite bank of a rivulet. Pizarro’s 
men, fainting from toil and lieat, staggered feebly to the water-side to slake 
their burning tliirst, and it would have been easy for the viceroy’s troops, re¬ 
freshed by repose and superior ni number to their foes, to have routed them. 
But Blasco Nufiez could not bring his soldiers to the charge. They had tied 
so long before their enemy that the mere sight of liim tilled their ifcaits with 
panic, and they would have no more thought of tiiniing against him than the 
We would turn against the hound that uarsues her. Their safet 3 ^, they felt, 
was to tly, not to tight, and they protited by the exhaustion of their pursuers 
only to miicken their retreat. 

(lonzalo Pizarro continued the chase some leagues beyond Pastes; when, 
finding himself cauied farther tluin he desired iutt) the territories of lional- 
ca/ar, and not caring to encounter this fonnidiihlc o.f\))tain at disadvantage, he 
came to a halt, and, notw'itli’^tamliug his maginhcent vaunt al)uut the North 
tSea, ordered a recreat, and made a rajnd countermarch on Quito. Here lie 
found occupation in repairing tlieA\aste(l spirits of his troops, and in strength¬ 
ening himself with fresh reinforcements, which much increased his numbers ; 
though these were again dimmisln'd by a body tliat he detached under Carbajal 
to siijjpress an insunection which lie now h'arned had broken out in the south, 
it was headed by Diigo Ouiteno, one of his own otlicers, w'hoin he Jiad established 
in La Plata, the iniiahilants of wlncli jilace had Joiiu'd in tlie revolt and raised 
the stanilard for the crow’n. With the rest of his forces, Pizari o resolved to remain 


at Quito, awaiting flv' horn when tin* viceroy w'ould ie-enter his dominions ; as 
the tiger crouches by some spring in tiie wilderness, patiently awaiting the 
return of Jiis victims. 


Mcanw'hile Blasco Nunez liad poshed forward his retreat to Popayan, the 
capital of Benalcazar’s jirovince. Here lie was kindly receivivl by the people; 
and his soldiers, i educed by di^scrtion and disease to one-fifth of their original 
nnmher, rested from the uiiparalleled fati^gues of a march which had continued 
for more than two Imndied leagues.*" It was not long before he was joined 
Ijy Cabrera, Benalca/nr.s lieutenant, with a stout leiiiforcement, and, soon 
after, by that chieftain himself. His wliole foice now amounted to nearly four 
Iiundred men, most of them in good condition and well trained in the school of 
American w^arfare. llis uw'n men w'ere sorely deiicient both in arms and 
ammunition; and lie set about repairing tlie want by building furnaces for 
manufacturing arquelaises and pikes,’^ One familiar with the history of these 


tainly no miracles : “ Kn csta lamentable, i 
bn^UHtiosa partida, muebos afirmarou. haver 
vi^tu por el Aire tnuibob ConietaH, i ([ue qua* 
drillas de Ferros andaban ]ior las Caller, dando 
^lando^ i temorosos abultiilo^. i los Hoinbres 
umlaban asombrados, i fueia de si.” Herrera, 
Jlist. general, dec. 7, lib. 10, clip 4. 

*' Hnrrera, Hist. g»'n(*rab dec. 7, lib. 10, 
cap 4, 

“* Tills retreat of Blasco Nuiie* may un¬ 
doubtedly compare, If not in duration, at least 
in sharpness of suffering, with any expedition 
In the New Wo.ld,-\ave, Indeed, that of 


Ooi)7alo IMzarro himself to the Amazon. The 
jiarULulars of it may be found, with more or 
le^tH amplitlcation, in /urate, Couq. del Peru, 
lib. 5, cA]). 19, 29,—Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro 
d Vuldlvia, MS.,—Herrera, Hist, general, dec. 
7, lUi. 9, cap. 20-26,—Fernandez, Hist, del 
Peru, Parte i. lib. i, cap. 40, et scq..—Kela- 
cion dc los Sucesos del Peru, MSIlelaclon 
auonima, MS.,—Montesinufl, Anualcs, MS., 
afio 1&46. 

17 «4 proveib. qiie se tragesc alii todo el 
hierro aue se piido haver cn la Provincia, i 
busco Maestros, i lii^>o adcrc^or Praguas, i en 
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times is surprised to see the readiness with whicli the Spanish adventurers 
turned their hands to various trades and liaudicrafts usually requiring a. long 
apprenticeship. They displayed the dexterity so necessary to settlers ia a new 
country, where eveiy man must become in some degree his own artisan. Rut 
this state of things, liowever favourable to the ingenuity of the artist, not 
very propitious to the advancement of the art; and there axn he little do(d)t 
that the weapon^ thus made by the soldiers td Blasco^Nuhez were of the most 
rude and imperfect construction. 

As week after week rolled away, Oon/alo Pizarro, though fortified with the 

S atience of a ypanish soldier, felt uneasy at the protracted stay of Rlasco 
riificz in the north, and he resorted to stratag(*m to decoy him from his 
retreat. Tie marched out of Quito witii the giiiater jiart of his forces, pre- 
’ tending that he was going to support liis lieutenant in the south, while he left 
a garrison in the city uiuler tlio coininand of Puelles, the same olficer who had 
formerly deserted fiom the viceroy. These tidings lie took great care should 
bo conveyed to the enemy’s cam]>. The artifice succeeded as he xvished. Rlasco 
Nunez and his followers, confident in their superioiity over Puelles, did not 
hesitate for a moment to profit by the suj»posed absence of Pizarro. Abandon¬ 
ing Popayan, tlio viceroy* early in January, l.lJfi, moved hy rapid marches 
towards the south. Bui i't^fore be readied tlie place of his destination he 
became apprised of tlie snai" into w'liich lie had been diawn, Jlccommuni* 
eated the fact to his otticers; but he bad already sutf'ered so much from 
suspense tliat his oidy desire now was in liring his (piarrel with Piziirro to the 
final arbitrament of anus. 

'That chief, niomnvinle, liad been well informed, through his sjiies, of the 
viccroy^s movements. On learning tlu^ dci arture of the latter from Popayan, 
he had re-entered Quito, joined his fore witli those of Puelles, and, issuing 
from the cajutal, had taken uji a strong position about thiee lejignos to the 
north, oil a high ground that commanded a strmm across wliicli the enemy 
must mss. It w'as not long before^ the latter came ui ^ight, and Rlasco Nunez, 
as niglit began to fall, estalJislKMl himself on tltc ojipositi; bank of the )-ivuIet. 
It wa.s so near to the enemy^ (|naiters that the voici's of tlie sentinels could 
}>e distinctly heard in the opposite eamjis, and tliey did not fail to salute one 
another with the epithet of “traitors,” In these r:ivil wars, as we have seen, 
each parly claimed for itself the exchuive merit of loyalty.*^ 

Ihit Benalcazar sCK>n saw that Pizarro’s position w'us too strong to be assailed 
with any chance of siu'cess. lie projiosed, therefore, to the xiceniy to draw off 
his forces secietly in the night, and, making a detour round the 'iiills, to fall 
on the enemy’s rear, wdiere he would he least iirepared to receive tliem. ^I’he 
counsel was ai>j»roved ; and no sooner were the two hosts slnonded from each 
otiicr’s eyes by the darkness than, leaving liis camp-fires luirniiig to de<,‘eive 
the enemy, Rlasco Nunez broke up liis quarters and began his circuitous 
march in the iliiection of Quito. J>ut eitlier Ik* Iiad been misinformed or his 
guides misled him; for tJio roads proved so impracticable that he was eom- 
jjclled to make a circuit of such extent that dawn broke before lie drew near 
the point of attack. Finding that he must now abandon the advantage of a 
surprise, he pressed forward to Quito, wliere be arrived with men and horses 
sorely fatigued by a night-march of eiglit leagues from a point which by the 

Urpvo tiempo so forjaron cn Mias 'dc>clento8 vnos :i lus otros, fundando, que cada vno sus- 
Arcabuces. con toitos hih aparejos.'* /uralo, tentaba la vu?. dot liei. i asi ostuvieron toda 
Conq. dM Pern, lib. 5, cap. ‘M. aquellu noebe aguardaudu.'* Zarute, Cuuq. 

*• “Qne so lloganm ii bablar Ioh Oorredores del Pirn, lib, f>, cap. 34. 
ilo ambuB parti b, llaiuandosc Traklores los 
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direct route would uot have exceeded three. It was a fatal error on the eve 
of an engagement.** 

He found the capital nearly deserted by the men. They had all joined the 
stondard of Pizarro; for they had now caught the. general spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion, and looked upon that chief as their protector from the oppressive ordi¬ 
nances. Pizarro was the representative of the people. Greatly moved at thw 
desertion, the unhappy viceroy, lifting his hancls to heaven, exclaimed, “ Is jit 
thus, Lord, that thou abandouest thy servants?’’ The women and children- 
came ou^ and in vain offered him food, of uhich he stood obviously in need, 
asking him, at the same time, “ why he had come there to die.” His followers, 
with more indilferenco than their cjoinmander, entered the houses of the in- 
Iiabitants, and unceremoniously appropriated whatever they could find to 
ap^se the cravings of appetite. 

Benalcozar, who saw the temerity of giving battle in their present condition, 
recommended the viceroy to try tlie effect of negotiation, and offered himself 
to go to the enemy’s camp and amuige, if possible, terms of accommodation 
with Pizarro. But Blasco Nufioz, if lie liad desponded for a moment, had now 
recovered his wonted constancy, and he proudly replied, “ There is no hvith jto 
be kept with traitors. We have come to fight, not to parley ; and we must 
do our duty like good and loyal cavaliers. I will do mine,” lie continued; 
“ and be assured 1 will be the first man to break a lance with the enemy.” 

He then called his troops togotlier, and addressed to them a few Words pre* 
paratory to marching. “You are all brave men,” he said, ‘^and loyal to your 
sovereign. For my own part, I hold life as little in comparison with my,duty 
to my prince. Yet let us not distrust our success : the iSpaniar(L in a g 09 d 
cause, has often overcome greater odds than these. And we are fighting ior 
the right: it is the cause of God,- the cause of Ood,”** he concluded; and 
the soldiers, kindled by his generous anlour, answered him with huzzas thftt 
went to the heart of the unfortunate commander, little accustomed of late %6 
this display of enthusiasm. 

It was the eighteenth of January, I54fi, when Blasco Nuflez marched out at 
the h*^ of his array from the ancient city of Quito. He had proceeded but 
a mile** when he came in view of the enemy formed along the crest of some 
high lands which, by a gentle swell, rose gradually from the pjaina of Afia- 
quito. Gonzalo Pizarro, greatly chagrined on ascertaining the departure of 
tlie viceroy, early in the morning had broken up his camp and directed his 
march on the capital, fully resolved that his cnenjy should not escape him. ^ 

The viceroy’s troops now, coming to a halt, were formed in order of battle. 
A small body of arquebusiers was stationed in the advai^Je to begin the fight. 


** For the preceding pages* sec Zarat.e» 
Conq. del Peru* Ub. 6* CAp. 34* 35*—Goniara* 
Hl 0 t. de laa lnd.* cap. 167,—Carta de GonTalo 
Pteirro & Valdt^a, MS.*—MontcHinos, An- 
nalep, MS., afio 1546,—Fernandez* Hist, del 
Peru, Parte 1, lib. l, cap. 60-62.—Herrera,'in 
hie account of theee transactions, has fallen 
lato-W strange confusion of 4ate8, fixing tbo 
titoq of the vicefoy'a entry Into Quito on the 
lOth of January, and that of hia battle with 
Pizaito nine days tate^. (H)st. general, dec. 
S, Ub. 1, cap. 1.) This last event, which, by 
testimony of F'enuudez, 
of the month, wss» l^.the agwment of such 
oofttcniporar)' authorHles as bavoo^suUqd, 
—as stated In the text,—on the evening of the 
same day In which tl^ viceroy entere^i Quito. 


Herrera* though* his work is arranged on tl>e 
chronological system of annals, fa by no means 
Immaculate os to his dates. Quintana has ex- 
nosed se^^al glaring anachronUms of tba 
hisiorian in the earlier period of tbe Peruvian 
conquest. See his Kspaflolee,c51ebres, tom. 
tl., ApiKritdix No. 7. 

Vo os prometo, qne la primers IS^a qne 
se rotnpaon los enemifos, sea Uvmia (y assl 
lo cumpUo).'' Femandei^ ttlst. del Peru, 
Parte 2< lib. I,c4p. 63. ' ' ‘ ^ 

^<Qq6 o,i X>io9 68 la causa, de uioS es U 
can8a,deDipaii|la causa.'* Zarate, ^Cpnq. del 
Ppfu, Ub: . 

legua de la clndad.’* 
C 4 rtft.de Qoxuuiio |^4xavro b V.aldivia* MS. . 
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The remainder of that corps was distributed among the spearmen, who qccu- 
pfiM the ceotre,,protected on the flanks bv the ho^ drawn up,in, two n^rl; 
eq^ squadrons. The cavalry amountea to about one hunared aud forty, 
beipg httle inferior to that bn the other side, though the whole number*of.the 
vioeit^j^a forces, being leas tliaufour hundred, did not much exceed the half 
of his rival’s. Qn the right, and in front of the royal banner, Blasco Nufiez, 
supported by thirteen chosen cavaliers, took his gUtioii, prepared to lieAd the 
attacks 

Pisijirro had formed his troops in a corresponding rnauner with that of hi^ 
adversary. They mustered about seven hundred in all, well appointed, in 
good condition, and officered by the best kniglits in Peru.” As, notwith- 
fitonding his sui^riority of numbers, ii/aiTo did not seem inclined to abandon 
hU advantageous position, Blasco Is ufiez gave orders to advance. The action 
commenced with tne arouebusiers, and in a few moments the dense clouds of 
smoke, rolling over the field, obscured every object; for it was late iu the day, 
and the.light was rapidly fading. 

The itjfantry, levelling tlieir pikes, now advanced under cover of the smoke, 
and were soon hotly engaged with the opposite files of spearmen. Then came 
the charge of the, cavaliy. which—notwithstanding they were thrown into 
some disorder by the fire of Pizarro’s arcpiebusiers, far superior in number fp 
tjieir own—wa-s conducted witli sucli spirit that the enemy’s horse were com¬ 
pelled to reel and fall Imck before it. But it was only to gather up their 
stren^li, and, like an overwhelming wave, Pizarro’s troopers rushed on thCir 
foes, driving them along tlie slope and hearing down man and horse in indis- 
<»in)inate ruiii. Yet these, in turn, at length rallied, clieered on by the cries 
• and desperate efforts of their officers, "^'he lances were shivered, and they 
fought hand to hand with sword > and battic-axes mingled together in wild con¬ 
fusion. But the struggle was of no long duration ; for, though the numbers 
were nearly eipial, the viceroy’s cavalry,' jaded by the severe march of the 
previous night,** w^ere no niatch'for their antagonists The ground ^vas strewn 
with the wreck of tlieir bodies; and hoi*ses aud riders, the dead and the dying, 
lay heaped on one aiiotlicr, Cabrera, the brave lieutenant of Benalcazar, 
was slam, aud that commander was thrown under hus horse’s feet, covered 
with wounds, and left for dead on the field. Alvarez, the judge, was mortally 
W’ouuded. Both he and his colleague Cepeda ivcre in the action, though 
ranged on opposite sides, fighting as if they had been bred to arms, not to tne 
peac^iful profession of the law 

Yet Blaseo Nuilez and his companions maintained a brave struggle on the 
right of the field. The viceroy had kept his word by being the first to break 
1>^ lance' against the enemy, and by a well-directed blow had borne a cavalier, 
named Alonso de Montalvo, clean out of his saddle. But he was at length 
overwhelmed by numbers, and, as his companions one after another fell by 
his side, he was loft nearly unprotected. He was already wounded, when a 
blow oh the head from the battle-axe of a soldier struck him from his horse, 
and he fell stunned on the groimd. Had his person been known, he uil^t 
have .been;, taken alive; but hewwe a sobre-vest of Indian cotton over hjs 
utpxour, wqleh <ibi>cealett the military order of St. James and thp Otlier bad^s 
of hiaraulc.” 

*** The amount of the npiaherB on both 8 lde 9 aUverwir/e force at four hundred, and 

is varfon8lyglvcnH<aneuaUmid&tnfCi however, men, and h!s own at only six hundred,— to 
more than the u^nal (fijScrenoe In (he reUt^ve estfmatev it may ha rvmtoccd, that do^ dbt 

proportions, since.the sum total Is so small. make that glvvi) In the text any lens credible. 

1 liave conformed' to the statements of the *** Zarate, Oddo* del Peru, lib. (1, cap, 35. 
hftst-lnstructed writers, IHwirro estimateshla Uc wore* infs dre.HS, aayS OarcIlaSso de la 
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His person, however, was soon recognized by one of Pizarro's followers, wLo 
not improbably had once followed the viceroy’s banner. The soldier imme¬ 
diately pointed him out to the Licentiate Carbajal. This person was the 
brother of the cavalier whom, as the reader may remember, Blasco Nuiiez had 
so rashly put to death in his palace at Lima. The licentiate had afterwards 
taken service under Pizarro, and, with several of Iiis kindred, was pledged to 
take vengeance on the viceroy. Instantly riding up, he taunted the fallen 
commanaer witli the murder of his brother, and was m tlie act of dismounting 
to despatch liim witli his own liaiid, when Piielles, remonstrating on this, as 
an act of degradation, conimandod one of his attendants, a black ^ave, to cut 
off the viceioy’s head. This the fellow executed with a single stroke of his 
sabre, while the wretched man, perhaps then dying of his wounds, uttered no 
word, but, with eyc.s imploringly turned up towarcls lieavcn, received the fatal 
blow.*** The head was then borne aloft on a pike, and some were brutal 
enough to pluck out the gray liairs fi’om the l)eard and set them in their caps, 
as grisly trophies of their victory.*' The fate of the day was now decided. V et 
still the infantry made a brave stand, keeping Pizarro’s bonse at bay Avith 
their bristling array of jiikcs. Hut their numbers were thinned by the arque- 
bnsiers; amt, thrown into disorder, they could no longer resist the onset of 
the horse, who broke into their ctilunin and soon scatteretl and drove them oft' 
the ground. The pursuit Avas neitlier long nor Itloody ; for darkness came on, 
and Pizarro liade Jiis trumpets soniid, to Ciill his men together under their 
banners. 

^J’hougb the action lasted but a sliort time, luiiirly one-third of the viceroy*s 
troops had perisheil. The loss of tlieir opponents Avas inconsiderable.** Several 
of the vaiupiished cavaliers took refuge in the chiu’ches of Quito. But they 
were dragged from the sanctuary, and some—ju(»])ubly those who had once 
espoused tlie cause of Pi/ano -were led to execution, and others l)anished to 
Chill. The greater part Aveie i)Mrdoned l)y tlie conqueror. Bonalcaznr, Avho 
recovered from his Avounds, aahs jiermitted to return to his government, on con- 
<litioii of no more beanng arms against Pizairo. His troojis wvre invited to 
take service under the banner of the victor, Avho, lioAvevor, never treated them 
Avith the confidence shown to his ancient partisans. Tie Avas greatly displeased 
at the indignities offered to the viceroy, av£oso mangled remains ho caused to be 
buried, Avitli the lionours due to his rank, in the cathedral at Quito. Gonzak 
Pizarro, attired in black, Avalked as chief mourner in the procession. It Avas 
usual Avith tlie Pizarros, as Ave liave seen, to t»ay these onitnary honours to 
their victirn.s.** 

Vpga, that ho might far#* no better than a llA(iut' 9 a cn el A'isorrei, ni bablu palabra, nl 

common soldier, but take b^scbaiicc uitli the ioyu nms movimiciito, que al 9 ar los ojos al 

rest. (Com. ileal., Parte* lib. 4, ca]) ^U.) (Jiclo, dando mncKtruH de nnicUaChrlstiandad, 
Pizarro gives him credit for no BucU magnani* i constanda.*’ Herrera, liist general, dec. s, 
moufi Intent. Accoiding to liiui, thi; viceroy lib. 1, cap. 3. 

uMHUued this disguise that, his rank being •"* **Aviondo algiinos ca]iitancB y personas 

unknown, he might have the better chance tor arrancado y peludo algunas de bub blancasy 

escape. It must be confessed that this is the leales bariias, para traer por emptesa, y -Tuft 

gem ral motive for a disguise. ** 1 Blusco de la Torre las tiaxo despues nubticamente 

Nuftez jmso mucbadiligouclaporpoderhulrse cn la gorra jwr la cludad de Ioh Reyes." Fer- 
«i pudicra, porque venia vrstido con una uandez. Hist, del Peru, Porte 1, Ub. 1, cap. 54. 
cMnnseta de Vndios por no fler con^ldo, i no ^ The oBtiinatpa of killed and wounded in 
quiBo ])io8 porque pagase quantos inalca por this action are as discordant as usual. Some' 

t>u caufia se liavion teebo." Carta do (Jonzalo carry the viceroy’s losa to two hundred, while 

Pl^jirro 6. Valdivia, MS. Gonzalo Pizarro rates his own at only seven 

Feniaiulez, iHet. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 1, killed and but a few wounded. Hut how rarely 

cap. 54.*~Zurate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap Ib it tbat a iaithful bulletin is issued by the 

35.—“Mando a un Kegro qiie itraia, que le parties engaged In the action ! 

cortaso la r.ibe^a, i en lodo ^sto do se conoeid For the accounts of the battle of Afla- 
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Siuih was the sad end of Blasco Nuiiez Vela, first viceroy of Peru. It \va& 
less than two years since he had set foot in the country, a period of unmiti¬ 
gated disaster and disgrace. Ilis misfortunes may be iinput^ partly to cir 
cuiustances and partly to his own character. The minister of an odious and 
onpressive law, he was intrusted with no discretionary power in the execution 
01 it.®** Yet every man may, to a certain extent, claim the right to such a 
power; since to execute a commission wjiich circumstances show must certainly 
defeat the object for which it was designed would be absurd. But it requires 
sagacity to determine the existence of such a contingency, and moral courage 
to assume the responsibility of acting on it. Such a crisis is the severest t^t 
of cliaractor. To dare to disohey from a paramount sense of duty is a paradox 
that a little soul can hardly con»prchond. Unfortunately, Blasco Nunez was a 
pedantic martinet, a man of nauow views, who could not feel himself autho¬ 
rized under any circurnstauces to swerve from the letter of the law. Puft'ed 
up by his brief authority, moreover, he considered opposition to the ordinances 
as treason to liinisolf; and thus, identifying iiinisclf with his commission, he 
was prompted by personal feelings quite as much as by those of a public and 
patriotic nature. 

Neither was the viceroy’s (baractt'i of a kind that tended to mitigate the 
odium of his measures and reconcile tlie peo])le to their execution. It aHbrded 
a stiong contrast to that of Ins nval IhVairo, Avhose frank, cliivalrons bearing, 
and generous confiilence in bis folloA\ers, made Jiim universally poiiular, blinding 
their judgments and giving to tlie ;\ors(‘ tbf semblance of the better cause. 
Blasco Nunez, on the contiary, ii liUible and suspicions, placed himself in a 
false position with all whom he apinoaclu'ci : for a suspicious toinpei' creates 
an atmosphere of distrust around it that ki' > every kindly aftection. Ilis first 
step was to alienate tlic niembcis of the Audience uiio weie sent to act in 
concert with liiiii. But this was their fault as well as his, since tlicy were as 
much too lax as he was too seviu-e in tlie int(M’pretati<m of the laiv.®’ He 
next alienated and outraged the peoplt; whom lie was appointed to govern. 
And, lastly, he disgusted his own fii(*nds, and too ofhui turned them into 
enemies; so that in Ins final stnigglii for ]»o\er and for existence lie was 
obliged to rely on the arm of the stranger, \ et in tlie cutalogiie of his qualities 
we must not pass in siliMice over his virtues. Tliere are two to the credit of 
which he is undenifibly entitled,—a'loyalty whicli slione the brigliter amidst 
the general defection around him, and a constiincy under misfortime ivbich 


quitu, rather mimmarily dcppatrht'd by mo^t 
writers, see Carta dc ironzulo J’i/.Hrroa Val¬ 
divia, MS.—(jotnara, Hist, do Uh Ind , raj>. 
170.—Herrera, Hist j^mcral, dor, h, Iib. 1, 
cap. 1-.3.—Pedro Tizarro. HcFcub. y (Jonq., 
^IS. ^Zarate, Conq. del Pern, lib. .'S, cap. :ir» 
—I\lontc8lno8, VnimlcH, MS.,afio 1546.—(Jai- 
clIa.S60, Com. Keal.,Paite 2 , lib. 4 , cap. 

—Kernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. l, 
cap. 53, 54.—Gouzalo Pizarro Beetua to regard 
the battle an a sort of Judicial trial by coiuluit, 
Ik) which Heaven, by the result, plainly indi¬ 
cated the right. Ilis remarks are edifying: 
** Pur donde parccerd claramentc que Niiestru 
Heflor fue servido este se viniese d motor on 
las inanoa para qultarnos de tantos cuidados, 
i que pagase quantos raales bavia fecho cn la 
tierra, la qual qnedd tan asosegada i tan en 
paz i servlcio dc S. M. cumo lo estiivo en tf- 
empo del Marques ml bermano.*' Carta de 
Honzalo f^zarro & Valdivia, MS. 


” (lurnlassi)’** n llcrtiojiv*? on this are 

eonnncndably toler.nnt “A.vsi atabb ote 
buen camilleio, poi qiierer porliar taiito en l.i 
extuidon fie io que id n su Key in a aqiiel 
Ueyno conuenia. donde so causoniM tantos 
inuertes y dailos de Kspanoies, y de Yndi<i« . 
nuinpie no tuno lanta (ulpa como se le atii- 
bnye, porque lleiin pieciso uiandato de lo (pm 
lii/d.*' Com. Ileal., Paite2, Iib 4,cap. 34 
" niasco Nunez charuclerizefl the four 
Judges of the Audience m u manner inoic 
concise tlinii comidinieritaiy,—a l>oy, a raad- 
maiip u bixiby, and a dunce I ** Decia mucliun 
voces Diasco Nufloz, que le bavian dado el 
Kniperador i su (’on.sejo de Indias vn Movo, 
un JxA’o, uii Nccio, vu l‘oiito por Oidoreo, qne 
asl lo liavian liec.bo couio olios rran Mo^o 
era Cepeda, i llamaba Loco 4 Juan Alvarez, i 
Necio a Tejada, nue no sabia Latin." Clo- 
mara, Hist, de la.s Ind., cap I7l. 
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liiight cljallenge the respect even of his enemies. Bnt, with the most 
allowance for its merits, it can scarcely be doubted that a person more incom¬ 
petent to the task assigned him could not have been found in Castile.^ 

The victory of Afiaquito was received with general joy in the neighbouring 
capital; all the cities of Peru looked on it as sealing the downfalf of the 
detested ordinances, and the name of Gonzalo Pizarro was sounded from one 
eiid of the country to the other as that of its deliverer., That chief contintied 
to prolong his stay in Quito during the wet season, dividing his time between 
the licentious pleasni'es of the reckless adventurer And the cares of busihess 
tlirtt now pressed on him as ruler of the state. His admiJiistration wasataited 
vnth fewer acts of violence than might have been expected from the ’circtop- 
stances of his situation. So long as Carbajal, the counsellor in whom Kc 
nnfortuuately placed greater reliance, Avas absent, Gonzalo sanctioned ho 
execution, it was observed, but according to the forms of lavt’.®* He rewarded 
his followers by new grants of land, and detached several on expeditions,—io 
no greater distance, })owevcr, than Avould leave it in his power readily to recall 
them. He made various provisions for the welfare of the natives, and some, 
ill particular, for instructing them in the Christian faith. He paid attention 
to the faithful collection of tlie royal dues, urging on the colonists that th0y 
should deport themselves so as to conciliate the good will of the crown and 
induce a revocation of tlio ordinances. His administration, in short,* was-so 
conducted that even the austere Gasca, his successor, allowed “it was a good 
government,—foi- a tyrant.” 

At length, in duly, 1.546, tlie new governor Imde adieu to Quito, and, leaving 
there a sutticieut garrison under his officer Puelles, began his journey to the 
south. It Avas a triumiihai inogress, and everywhere on the road he Avas 
reemved Avith enthusiasm by the people. At Truxillo the citizens came out in 
a body to welcome liiin, and the clergy chanted anthems in his honour, extoh 
ling him as the ‘‘victorious prince,” and imploring the Almighty “to lengthen 
his days and give liim honour.”®^ At Idma it was proposed to clm'‘away 
some of the buildings and open a new street for his entrance, Avhich might 
ever after bear the name of the victor. Rut the jiolitic chieftain declined tliis 
flattering tribute, and modestly preferred to enter the city by the itsiial way. 
A procession Avas formed of the citi/eps, tlie soldiers, and the clergy, and 
Pizarro made his entry into the capital with two of his principal captains -on 
foot bolding the reins of liis cliargiu-, while the Archbishop of Lima, and' the 
"Bishops of Cuzco, Quito, and Bogota,, the last of Avhom had lately come to the 
city to be consecrated, rode by lii.s side. The streets were strewn with boughs, 
the walls of the houses luingAvith showy tapestries, and triumphal arches were 

Tli« account of Blasan Nufiez V'pU rpsts inofi dc hu Consejo, la aprobasen : S 

obiefly on tbe authority of biyal writers, pome con Proceso on forma de ^recho* Iconfeaados 

of whom wrote after their return to Coatile. primero.'* tiomara. Hist, da laa Ind., cap. 

They would, therefore, more naturally lean 172. 

to tbe Hide of the true representative of the Gomara, Hist, de las Xml., ubf supra.— 

crown than to that of tbe rebel. Indeed, tbe Fernandez gives s less favourable jHeture of 

only voice raised decidedly In favour of Pi- Gonzalo's ^ministration. (Hist, del Peru, 

zarmis his own,-** very suspicious authority, Patte 1, lib. L, calp. 64 ; lib: 2, chp.- ti.) . Fer- 

Yevwith alt tbe in his favour, the nandez wrote at the lostdlxse Or the ^irt; 

admInisirattoQ of Btasco Nu&ez, from univerw Gomara, tb<mgb at 'dottrt,^ WrotO to 

sal testimony,, was a total failure. .%And there please bfmsen, . TDd4)^86.of 'GWara Is less 

Is little to Interest us in tlie story of tbe man, Huspiclous than Vue wsttre Of FefnluTdes. 

except bis unparalleled ihlsforiunee and the •* Afictoftoso Prmt1{pe,*liSgate*I>los dlcho- 

finnuess with which be bore them; so, 1 bienavsntiai'adorM te taanteiigB,l te 

*<* «*Nunca Pizarro. on aasencla 'de Fmn- serve." Herrera,Rtst. gOnefdd, deoi v;, 

cisco deCarvajal.suMaestredeCampOtinatb, cat). S'. ' ’ 1 * 

n1 eonsintid inatar Espafiol, sin que todos, lo^ ^ - 
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thrown over the nay in honour of the victor. Every balcoi^y; ver^^nda: and 
house-top was crowded with spectators, who sent up huzzas, loud and lohg, 
saluting the victorious soldier with the titles of “Liberator and Protector oi 
the people.” The bells rang out their joyous i)eah as on his formet' entrain 
into the capital; and, amidst strains, of enlivening music and tlie blithe sounds 
of* jubilee, Qonzalo held on his way to the palace of his brothoh Pern was 
once more placed under the dynasty of the Pizarros.*® 

Deputies came from different jjarts of the country, tendering the congratu¬ 
lations of their respective cities; and every one eagerly urged his own claims 
to consideration for the services he had rendered in the revolution. Pizarro 
at the same time received the welcome intelligence of the success of his arms 
in the south. Diego Centeno, as before stated, liad there raised the standard 
6i rebellion, or rather of lo.yalty to liis sovereign. He had made himself master 
of *La Plat^ and the spirit of insurrection had spread over the broad pro¬ 
vince of Charcas. Carbajal, who had been sent against him from Quito, aftCT 
repainng to Lima, had'passed at once to Cu/co, and there, strengthening his 
forces, had descended by rapid marches on the refractory district. Centeno 
did not trust himself in tlie field against this formidaole champion. He 
retreated with his troops into the fastnesses of the sierra. Carbajal pursued, 
following on his track with the pertinacity of a bloodhound, over mountain 
and moor, through forests aiut dangerous j-avines, allowing him no respite by 
day or by tiight Eating, drinking, sleeping in his saddle, the veteran, eighty 
years of age, saw Ids own followers tire one after another, while he urged on 
the cliase, like the wild huntsman ol Biiiger, as if endowed wth an uneartlily 
frame, incapable of fatigue ! During this terrible inu*suit, which continued 
for more than two hundred leagues over a savage country, Centeno found 
himself abandoned by jnost of his follower Such of them as fell into Carba- 
jal’s hands were sent to sjH'cdy execution ; for that inexorable chief had no 
hjercy on those who had been false to tlieir ])a.rty.*^ At length, Cejitcno, with 
a handful of men, arrived on the. borders of the Pacific, and tliere, sepamting 
from one another, they provided, each in the best way he could, for their own 
safety. Their leader found an asylum in a cave in the mountains, where he 
was secretly fed by an liidinu curaca till the time again came for him to unfurl 
the stondard of revolt.’*'* ^ 

.. Carbajal, aftei* sojiic furtlier decisive )uovements, which fully established the 
ascendency of Pizarro over the south, returned in triumph to La Plata. There 
lie occupied himself wdtli working the silver-mines of rotosl, in which a vein 
recently opened promiseil to make richer returns than any yet discoveretl in 
Mexico or Pern ; and he was soon enabled to send large remittances to Lima, 

For an account of this pageant, see Pedro give, in a nage or two, any adequate idea of 
pisarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.—Herrera, Hist. the hairbreadth escapee and perlluut) ri.sk8 of 

general, dec. 8, lib. 2, cap. 9.—>Zaratc. Conq. ' Carbajal, nut only from tiie enemy, 
del Peru, 111). 6, cap. 6.—-Carta do Gonzaio Ida own men, whose strength be overtasked 
Pizarro & Valdivia, MS. in ithe chase. They rival tho«e of tlte re- 

Poblando loi arboUs con tus ctierpox, nowned Scanderbeg, or our own Keutacky 

V peopling the with their bodies," says hero, Colonel Boone. '1 hey were, indeed, lar 

Kernindez, strongly; alluding to the manner more wonderful than theirs,since the'Spanisll 

bk which the ferocious officer hung up Ills captain bad reached' an age when the falling 

captives on the branches. energies usually crave roposo. But the vote- 

''T For the expedition of Carbtdah see Her- ran*s body seems to have be^n as ih^enslbleas 
rera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 1, cap. 9, et sqq. his soul. 

•^Zarate,Conq^.del Peru, lib. 6, cap. l.—Gar- 'Phe vein nowdiscovered atPotosf Was so 

cllassQ^ Com. ^al.,^Parie 2, lib. 4, cap^ 28,99, rich that the other mines were comparaiwely 

Xti, 39.-*-FcriiSndea, Hist, del Peru, Parte I, deserted in order to work this. (Zarate,Conq. 

\\b: 9, cap. 1, ei seq.—^rta de Qonzalo Pi- del Peru, lib. 6, oap. 4.) The effsot of the 

d Valdivia, MS.—It is impossible to sudden influx of wealth vns such, according 
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d^ucfeing no stinted counnissioji for hijriself,—for tlio ciipiditv of tlip lioiilchant 
>vas efnm to his cruelty. 

Gonzfif 
northern 

Heel _ , _^_^ 

atul hainl(‘t on its borders. Jlis admiral, Hinojosa, a discreet aiurgallant 
othcer, had heciir^sl him J-^anama, and, marching across the Isthmus, had since 
obtained forliim the possession of' jNombre dc Hios,—the princijuil key of com¬ 
munication-with Eniojte. Ills foices were on an exx'elleiit footing, inclildiug 
the flouei of tlie Avaniors wlwt Imd fought umler Ins brother, alid uho now 
eauerly rallied mulei the name of Ibziirro ; while the tide of wealth tliat flowed 
in from the mines of JNdosi Mijjplied liim with tlic rosourci;s of a Em'opcixa 
monarch. 

Tlic new governor now began to assume a state coirospondont wiUi his full¬ 
blown fortunes. He >\asj^atlended by a body-guaid ot eiglity soldiers. He 
dined ahvays in jtubhc, and usually witli not less than a Inindicd guests at 
table, lie ev(‘u att’ected, it was said, the n^(U'e decided eLi([uetie ot royalty, 
giving bis hand to I»e kissed, and ;ti!o>\ing no one, of uluitevtw rank, to be 
seated in Ins presence.But tins is denied by otljors. It Avould iiotT be 
strange that a vain man like Ihzarro, with a siiperlicial, niiduscij»lincd mind, 
when he saw himself thus iais(*d from an humble condition to the highest post 
in the land, should be somewhat intoxicated by the possession of jiower and 
treat with sujKjrciliousness tho^e ulnun he liad once afiinoached xvith defer¬ 
ence. But one wlio li:id oilen seen Inni in his pros[)enty assures us that it 
was n(tt so, ami that tlie goveinoi coniinued to show the same frank and 
soldier-like Ix'aring as ludon* Ins elevation, mingling *'ii familiar terms with his 
comrades, ami disida^ing llie same <]iialiti<‘s wliicii bad bithei'to endeared him 
to the j)eople." 

However this may be, it is certain tliere were not wanting those who urgetl 
liini to thro.v ofl his ullegiance to tin* crown and sot up •in independent 
government for liiinself. Among tliese was Ins lieutenant, Carbajal, whoso 
daiing spirit never shrank fiom tollowing things to their conseipiences. ,ilG 
nliiiiily counselled Piziirro to jenounce liis alJcgiauee at once. “ In fact, you 
have already done .so,’ he said. You have been in arms againstni vhoroy, 
liave driven liim from the countiy, beirten and slam him in battle. What 
favour, or even mercy, canyon exnect fiom the crownYou liave gone too 
far either to halt or to recode, you must go boldly on, juoclaim yourself 
king : the troops, tlio peoj)le, wdl support you.” And'lio concluded, it is said, 
by advising him to marry the <’ova, the* female reiJi'Csentative of the 
that the two races might liemefortli repose in quiet under-a ^common 
sceptre! 


to OarcUaM^o, Hint in ten yrai** from tins 
pentid an iron hoise^hoc*, in that quaiOn, rair.e 
to be worth nearly its weight in mIv it Com. 
Ileal., Parte 1, lih. 8, cup. 21 . 

Traia (Jiurda do ochenta Aiabunloius, 
i nirofl muchos de Caballe, quo le acomi/iuln.- 
ban. i ia en su preaenefa iiinftano so sentaba, 
1 a mui pocoa quitaba la CorraJ Zarate, 
Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, cap. 6. ' 

(iandlusso, Com. Real., Parte 2, lib. t, 
c^p. (2. -(laiciiassa had opiiortunitlos of per¬ 
sonal acquaintance with Conzalu'a manner of 
living; lor, when a boy, lie was Bomctiinpa 
ttdmitb d, aflbctclU us, to a place at his table. 


Thin courtesy, so rare from the Conquerors to 
liny of the Indian rare, was not lost on Iho 
historian of the Incas, who has depicted (iiofi- 
7ulo JH/Afro in more lavoiirahlc colours than 
most oi hiA own ooiiotrymea. 

*■" Carcilasso, Com. Heal., Parte 2, lib. 4, 
cap. 40.—Ctoroara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. 172. 
—‘b'eniande/.. Hist. 4el Pern, Parte l, lih. 2, 
cap. 13.—The po-1 Mplina has workfid up this 
scene between Carnal and his commander 
with good effect, in his Arttazotias en la.<i 
Indiatt where he uses something of a poet’s 
license in thC homage lie pays to the modest 
rju rits ol Gonzalo. j ulms Cnisar himself was 
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Tl)o advice of the bold. couni^elJos: was perl»ap|.tl5e most politic that could 
have been givoii to Pizarro under existiuL^ cfroiin'iiatanceB. For hct^vas like 
one who had heedlessly climbed far up*a pitjcipice,—too far to descend 

^/;!7,''While lie Iiad no sure hold where he was: Ilis ^gily chance was to climb 
still higher, till he hail gained the surmnit. But (loiiftlo Pizarro shrank fretir 
the attitude, in which t/iis placed him, of avowed rebellion. ^^otwithaSanding 
the criminal course into which he had been of late seduced, the sentiment of 
loy&lty was too deeply implanted in bis bosom to Ije wboHy eradicate(|t 
Though in arms against the measures and ministers of his 5K)^ereign, he was 
nert prepared to raise the sword aj^ainst that sovereign himself, lie, doubt-^ 
less, had conflicting emotions in his bosom; like Macbet^, and many a,less, 
noble nature, * > 

“ would not play false, 

And yj‘t would wrongly win/* 

• ■ « 

Aud, however grateful to Ins vanity might bo the pictnn? of the air-dia^vn 
scepti'e thus painted to his imagination, lie haft not the amliioity—we may 
pernaps say, the criminal ambjtioii—to attempt to grasp it. 

Even at this very iiiomenl, Wlion urged to this desperate extremity, he ivas 
preparing a mission to Spam, in order to vindicate the coiirs<^ he hud taken, 
and to solicit an amnestyfoi tiio past, with a full conliimatioii of Ins authority 
as successor to his brother in Hic government of l^eru. Pizarro did not read 
thetntnre with the calm proplietic eye of ('aibajal. 


not more niaguanlrnous: 

“Sopa DU Key, Ivspafin, 
Que niUBio |H)r uo of<Mi(l(>ilii, 
Tan facil do coiiK^rvatlu. 


Quo pii.'nlo p(»r lui agravlarla, 
<iuanto infaniB on postcila 
I'na C'liuua olivcula ’* 


Aiuong the bioRraplilc/il Ufdicr's of t))f 
writers on SpaniBh colonial allaiistlio niono 
«)f Herrera, who has done nion* foi (liis'va*5t 
subject than any other authoi, shmiUl u'r- 
tahUy not l>« oinittod. Hh atcoiiiit (»l epru 
takes It* proper plare in his great work, the 
JlisloPMgcniral ih' hts nrconlini? to 

the clmaiolo^loal plan »»n wlueh that Iii'5t<»r3^ 
la arranged. Uni, as it su^griUs rolled loois 
not difTcroiit in charactei Irotn those suptK*'-U’d 
by other iHirUriiisof the w<n k, i {shall take the 
Uherty to refer the leader to the l*()ststript to 
Uook Xiiird of the {^omiuvst of Wrxieo, for a 
full accountof thes(‘ volumesandihoirlearned 
author. 

Another ahrtinirler, to wdioin ] hav'c been 
frequently indebloil iii the piogn‘ss of the 
narrative, Francis<.o Lopez de (ioinara. 
The leader will also hnd a notire ol this autlior 
in the Cunrim H of Mexico^ Book .s, Postscript. 
Ilut, as the reiuarks on his writings are there 
confined to bis Cr6vicft <ic Nncva-Ks^jxtna, it 
may be well to add here some rehd.tloiiH on 
hlH greater W'orlr, Ilistori'i de las Jiidiost in 
which the Peruvian story bears a conspicuous 
part. 

The ••History of the Indies'* is Intended to 
give a brief view of the wliole range of Sp.an- 
Ish'Conquest in the islands and on the Aiuc> 
ricui continent, as far as bad been achieved 
by the middlp of the sixteenth century. I''or 
this aceonnt, Gomara, though it does not 


.'ijjpear tliut In* “V^r visited the New World, 
was til a MtuatioTi that opened to him the beat 
means of uiioi r.iation. lie won well ar« 
qiiainted with (lie prineipul men of the time, 
and gatlieied the iletuiU of their bi‘!;tory fiom 
their own lips; wliile ftom his re.sMence nt 
the rouit he wae in posM“.M()n of the state of 
opinion thcMe, and of tlie impression made by 
]iAKvuig events on lli(»se most competent to 
judge of them llewas ihu** rnubled to Intro¬ 
duce into his woik many iriterestiiig particu¬ 
lars not to be found in other lecoids ol (lie 
peiiod His langc of inqulrj' eMeuded be- 
yond the mere doings of the Conquerors and 
led him to a survey of (lie general ros< uiTeaof 
the countries he describes, ninJ especially c»f 
their physkal aspect und prcdiirtions. The 
conduct of Ins woik, no less than its diction, 
showa the cultivaicd scliul.ir, piactiscd m tl»‘ 
ait of composition JiiHleud of the nniwfe, 
(‘iigagnig, but childlike, of tlie old militaiy 
chronicleiR,(iouiara InindlesliU various topics 
With the shic'vvd and phpiant criticism of a 
limn of the world ; while his deRCliptlons are 
managed witli a comyirehehsive brevity that 
ioiiiiH the opiKiKifo to the long-windcsl and 
ramblingparagraphs of tlicDionkieh amialist. 
*rhesc literary nierits, combined with the 
knowdedge of tho writer's opportunities for 
Information, secured his productions from the 
oblivion which too often awaits the unpub¬ 
lished manuscript; and he had the satisfaction 
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to Boc Uifui pHJis into more (linn one edition 
in Ills own d.iy Vet they do not Ijeai the 
highest Htaui]> of auLheiiticity. Tlio nutlior 
too readily admits acrouiits into his pages 
wlilch are not Hupported by contemporary 
testimony. 'I’his he docs, not fioiu credulity, 
foi his mind rutliei leans in an opposite dirce* 
tion, but from u nanr, apparently, of the true 
spirit ot Itistonc conbcieiitiousneBS, The iiu* 
putation ol LaielensnoKs in his statements—to 
use a toiiiporate phi use --was humght against 
(iotnara in his own day ; and Garcilasso toils 
U8 that, wlien called to arrount hy some of 
the Peruvian ciivallers for misstatements 
which bore bard on thomsclvos, tie- hihtoriari 
made but an awkw.ard ex])lanittio)i. 'I'his is 
a great blemish on his pr4xi^('tiou^ and ion- 
tiers them of lar loss value to il'o modeln 
i'oniprlcr, who soeks foi the woll of truth 
undeflled, than many an hunihlor but loss 
un^rupulouR cipoiiii'le. 

Theie iH ^tl^ anollu*! aidliority usi*d in tins 
work, tioiizalo Femande/ilo (Knslo, of wlnun 
J ha\egivon *ni aKount elsouliero, uiul the 
reader tiinoUH in the mailti jiormii m<’ 
to lofoi )ibn foraerltioal iioiieo (d his 'ite nnd 
writings (0 the rotupmt oj J/tj-ioo, lio<tk-i, 
Voslsoupt Ills Hocouiit of iViii i.s iiK’orpo- 
lated into Ins great woik, Aatuiaf *’ tjcrmal 
J/istomi lie las hidms^ wlure it minis 
tlie ioity-sisih and forly-sovontli lS)oUs it 
oxlends from 1‘i/uijo's landing at Tuinhez to 
Almagio's icluin from Cliili, and thus co\ei» 
the oninc jairtion of iviml may Ix' • illeil tlie 
conquest of the tonntiy. '1 l»o r-i’.lo of its 
executnui, coi rosponding with Inat of the 
residue 4if tlio woik li» whiih it lulongs, 
affonls no ground fui «.iilKi-ni ihlh ienl. Inuii 
that alleady passed on the gencial eharacUr 
of Oviedo’s wnlingfi. 

Tins ominent pelaon v.;is at oiieo a scholar 
and a man of tho woild laving much at 
court, and familiar With isisunxd the highest 
distinction in Castile, he yt i passed imuii of 
hiH timo in the coloijj'‘s, ano tliU" addi d the 
fiiiitb of pornoiial t'.\])(uiente lo wimt he hud 
gained from the lopoits of otheis iliscnij- 
oslty was ludoialigahle, extending lo OM'ry 
ilepartmeni of nHlui.il seienee, us well us to 
tile civil and personal histoiy ol the coitiuisl.s. 
He was at once iheir Plmy and llnor Tacuus. 
Ills work^alKJund in poitraitures of charuc- 
ter, sketched with Ireedoui and ammulion. 
His reflectioufl are piquant, and ofttniise to a 
plnlosophic tone, which diHcaids the usual 
trammels of the age; and the progress of the 
story iR varied by a multiplicity of pcw»nal 
anoiidotes ti«ut give a ra]nd iiiSigbt into the 
cliaractcrs ot the parties. 

ith bin eminent qualifications, and with 
a R(M‘ial position that cuiumandcd reN|H'ct>, it 
IS stiange that ho uuicit ot Ids wlitingH^tiie 
whole Ilf his great Ifiitoi'ia de las Indias^ and 
his ciuiuub Quiuruaifcnas- shoiAd be so long 
Miftensl to 1 email) in manuscript, 'riiis Is 
p. rtly clmrgeable to the caprice of lorlunc; 
loi till Hisit*ry was moie than once <m the eve 
of poblu id loll, and is cv en noiv understood to 


be prepared for the press. Vet It bus serious 
defects, which uiey have contributed to keep 
H in its prcHeiit form. In its desultory and 
episodical style of composition it resembles 
rutber notes for a great history, than history 
itself. It may be regaidcd ni the light of 
commentaries, or as ilUistratlons of the times. 
In that view liis pages are of high worth, and 
have been Irequeutly resortoil to by writers 
who have not too scrupulously appiopriated 
the stateniPTits of the old chronicler, w'lth 
slight at'knowledgments to their author. 

It IS a pity that Oviedo sh^ld have shown 
more solicitude to tell whatWas new than to 
asccrl iln how much of it was stiictly true. 
Among his merits will scarcely found that 
of Jiistoncal accuracy. And yet wc may find 
an apology for this, to some extent, in the 
fact that his ventings, as already Intimated, 
aie not so much ni the nature of finished com- 
positioUH as of loo.*^p memoranda, w'here every¬ 
thing, rumour as well as l.ict,—even tho most 
contr.'idictoiy 1 uuioiirs,—uie all Set down at 
random, forming a miscenaneoiis heap of 
matt'iialM, of wdilrh the illscrcet historian 
may avail hlniHPlf to rear a Hynimetrlcal 
iahiic on foundations of greater Btrengtb and 
.M>lidity. 

Another author wortliy of particular note is 
iVdro (Jicza dp l.pon ]1\h (Jionica del t*era 
should more piopeily Im? sryletl an Iiinerary, 
or rather licogrnph)’, oi Pi'iu. Jt gives a mi¬ 
nute topographical view of the country at the 
time ot the t'omjuest; of it.s provinces and 
towns, ))oih Indian and Spnni^Ii; its fioiirish* 
mg sea-cnast; its foiesls, valleys, and Inter* 
ininablc raugeh of moviutains lu the interior; 
with many interesting iiariiriihirs of tho 
existing pi'pulalion,—Mien dre«s, manners, 
.iKliiiciturai icniiiins, and public vyorks; 
whlh' scaltcred heie and there ui.ay 1)C loiind 
unliccK i>f thcirearly hisioiyinid social polity. 
It IS, 111 shoir, a livclj'picture of thecoqniry, 
in itb plosicul and moral lelations, ns it met 
the eye at ilic time of (he Conquest, and in 
that Irunsdiou jutIoU when it was first sub- 
jetted to ICuropean influences. /I'he concep¬ 
tion of a work, at bo early a pwiod, on this 
nhilnsopliical plan, reminding us of that of 
Slaltc-Hrim ill our own time,- parea coiwpo- 
)ie?v i«a.(/nis,"W a8of itself liidieative of great 
coinpicduMiBivenehH of mind in its autiioi. Jt 
was a task ol no little difllculty, wIiM-e thcro 
was yet no pathway opened by the labours of 
the aiitiquoiian; no hints from the bkefch* 
book of the traveller or the meaeurements of 
the Hcieiilificexplorer. Yet thcdlstances from 
jdacc to place are all carefully Jotted dowu by 
the industrious compiter, and tho bearings of 
the difTerent places and their jiocnUar features 
are exhibited with sufllcient precl-tion, con- 
hldeiing the nature of the obstuclos be liad to 
piicouiiter. Thor literary execution of tho 
work, moreo jr, is highly respectable, Rome- 
tiinoB even rich and pictureM;ue; and the 
author descnl^es the grand and beautiful 
hceneiy of the Cordilleras with a HeiiHihilityto 
its clianuR not often found in the tasteless 
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topographer, still less often iu the rude Oon< 
([ueror. 

Oiei&a de Leon came to the World, as 

he informs us, at the early age of ihirleen. 
Ilut it is not till (iasca's time that We tind bis 
name enrolled among the actors in the busy 
scenes of civil strife, when he acoompaiiled 
the president in Ids csinpaign against Gonzalo 
Piaarro. His Chronicle, or at least the notes 
for it, was compiled in such leisure os be could 
snatch from his more stin mg avocations; and 
alter ten years from the time he undertook it, 
the Pirat I'art^uU we have—was completed 
III 1550, when the author had reached only tho 
age of thirty-two. it appeared at Seville in 
1553, and the fellowuig year at Antwerp; 
while an Italian trurislatlon printed at Komo 
in 1555 attested tiie rapid celebrity ol tlie 
work. Tbeedition of Antweip—the one used 
by me in tins compilation— is In the duodecimo 
lotm,exceedingly well printed, and garnished 
with wood-cuts, in which Sutuii,—lor the 
author had a lull mcahure of the aucirnt eie- 
dulity,—with In') usual biigltar aecoui|i.)ni- 
nieiits, (re(|iiently appears in biKhly jinsi'tice. 
Ill the Prelace, Oie/a annuuiKcs iiin puijioso 
to eontinue the W'ork lii tiirei* idlier paiLH, 
illastuitlng respectively the ancient liisluiy of 
tho (uuntiy under the Incus, its conquest by 


* frbia statement, resUngapparently merely 
on Inference, is so fur from bong c>>rieii that 
there are good Ioasons for behevmg that the 
whole work was completeij, and that tlie un- 
publishiHl portions aic siil. extant. 51i. llich, 
the welbkaown blblhigraplicr, says, m a c.ita- 
logue piiblisliod ill ls3‘J, rViat the Si i'ond und 
H'lilrd Parts ill luanuHcript ** wen- been in 
Madrid some years ago, but it is not knoan 
what became ol tbein.'’ A cojiy ot the tliiul 
book of tlie Kourtli l*.irl, whuli belonged Ibr- 
iiierlv to Loid KitigHlsjiougir.s colleciluu, is 
MOW m (be jiosscsMoa of i\ir. ,liiiucr) Lenox, of 
New York, to whom the editoi is Ind^btc'J lor 
the opportuii tv of coiiHuUhn; it. It i?> divlihd 
into two hundred and tliiiU-nine chapteis. 
eoinprising nine hundred und HixbTii iulio 
pages. In a bandwiiting of tUe present cen¬ 
tury, and liears tlic liileol “ 'I’eieeio Libio do 
las Guerras eivih-s del Peiii, el qual se llaTiia 
la Guerra, do (jiiito, beeiio jior J'cdro de Zic7a 
de Leon, coroulstado las c< s/is de las VndiHs."’ 
The narrative, winch in moic minute th.in the 
authorities cited by Pro'^cott, without ditfcr- 
ing fiom them much m other I'espects, em¬ 
braces the perhal Irom (ho appointment of 
lllabcci NuAez as vicatoy, In 15^3, to tho events 
immediately precedH||||('ja«caSdeparture from 
iaiiumA lur Peiu, in 1547. 'I'iio manuscript, 
whether the original or an earlier transcript, 
irom whidi this copy was si) recently made, 
can scarcf-ly bo supposed to have |>erlsUed; 
ftud tho fact that the Kouith Part, or at Uai^c 


the Spaniards, and the civil wars which on- 
sued. He ovcii gives, with curious minute¬ 
ness, the contents of the several books of tho 
projected history. Hut tho First Part, aa 
already noticed, was alone completed; and 
the author, having returned to Spain, died 
there iu 15UU, at the premature age of forty- 
two, without having covered any portion of 
the magiiihcent ground-plan winch he hail 
thus coiihdeiitly laid out.* The deficiency is 
luucb to be regretted, considering the talent 
of the writer an<l hib opportunities for per- 
fiorud observation. Hut lie has done enough 
lo render us grateful for his labours, ily the 
vivul dehueatlon of scenes and scenery, as 
they were prepented fresh to his own eyes, ho 
has luinislied us with a background to the 
histoiic picture,—the landscape, as it w'ere, in 
wbiih the personages of the time might bn 
inoie litly portrayed. It would have been 
iinpos'.ihle to exhibit the ancient topoyruphy 
ot the land so faithfully at a subsequent 
peuod, when old things liad pasRed awav, and 
th<‘(jonquenir, bnsiking down the laiMlmarks 
ot aiuieit LiMli/ulion, had eiTaeeil many of 
lilt* hathicp e% en of the jihysicHl vlieet of (he 
country as li existed under the olalxirate cuU 
tiiP ut the Lticab. 


me greater poition of it, was written affords 
tin* Mroijg,'’''t presmiiption that, the Second 
and 'I'liud Puitn Inid been completed. In 
jegunl to tlic .Sfumd J'ait, indeed, there 
Is no loom lor doubt, as tiii.s can be iden- 
tilk'd with I maiiiiMiqd of whidi Prescott 
possessed a copy, and which, lodeed, he has 
used as one ot biK main HUtboniics. The 
A'e/tirnoi cited by him as Ibe wotk of Juan do 
Sarinietilo agrees In all particulars with tho 
.aeeount, gi\en by i'le/a de l.con of the con¬ 
tents ul his Setinid Pait. 'J’here ate no such 
<llscre)iaiicies between it oiul the publi^lol 
Kiist Pait ts would certainly have exibte 1 
hail tiiey Ixeii the prodiicttoiisof twodiffcient 
wntiTh. There is mention hi Wh of tin* 
uutliors Laving accompanied Gurca in Ids 
unuch. of his having been at Cuzco in 155U, 
and ol' liiH having viFited ciiiain places in 
renic.tc parts of the country. One passage in 
the niaiiuRi ript offers still stronger (Oiihruia- 
Tion. 1;. <leserihiiig a Peiiivinii temple, tho 
writer conqiaus it to a building at Toledo, 
which," he Rays, without mentioning its 
name or cliniactei, “ I aiiw when I went there 
to present the Fint l*art of my Clironl* le to 
the prince Don ihilip,’* The First Part of 
C'ic/a de Letni*« work Is dedicated to Prince 
Philip of t-pain, uml the nieiition ot Toledo as 
of a stiaiigc place coi^ld siaiceJy have conio 
from the pen of any .Spaniard save one who 
hud been ubsCLt fioni hiS country from bo^- 
hcod. ' Fu J 
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BOOK V. 

SETTLEMENT OE TTTE COUNTRY. 


CIIAPTEll I. 

<JKEAT MENSATIOX TX *SrAlN—PKPRO DR LA (i\SCA —Itlrt KARLY LIPE—Iirs 
MISKIOW TO PERU—IIIH POLITIC) OOMMTT-'IMK ORFEBS TO PIZAHKO—flAJJVfi 
THE FLEET. 

1645 - 1547 . 

While llic important, rovolntion (Mailed in tlio proocdin.i^ pages was goin^ 
forward in Peru, rumours ot it, from tiuK* to time, foiiiKl their way to the 
mother-country; but the distance was so groat, and opportunities h^r coni- 
inuiiicaiiou so rare, tliat the tidings W('re nsually very long behind the 
occurrence of the events to which tluv related. The govermueiit hoard with 
dismay of the troubles caused [»y tlu u’di nances and tlu^ iiitoinperate conduct 
of the viceroy; and it was not long before it learned tliat this fiinetionary was 
deposed and driven from liis capital, wliilc the vhole country, under Conzalo 
Pizarro, was arrayed in arms against liim. All classes were filled with con¬ 
sternation at this alarming intelligence ; and many who iiad before ajtprovod 
the ordinances now loudly condemned the ministers, who, without considering 
the inflammable temper of the peo])le, had thus rasidy lired a traiji wliich 
menaced a general explosion througbonb the eoloni('s.‘ iso such lebclliori, 
within tlie memory of man, Imd occurred in tiic Ppanisli empire. It was com¬ 
pared with the famous war of the comuuM^ffdes in the heginning of the*present 
reign. Ihit the I’ernvian insurrection .‘^eemed the more formidable of the two. 
The troubles of Castile, being under the eye of the court, might 1)C more easily 
managed; while it w’as difficult to fnake the same power felt on the remote 
shores of tin* Indies, Lying along tlio distant Pacific, the juinciple of attrac¬ 
tion which Iield Peru to tlie parent country w^as so feeble that this colony 
miffht at any time, Avith a less impulse than tfiat uoav given to it, fly from its 
political orbit. It seemed as if the fairest of its jewels was about to fall fium 
the imperial diadem ! 

Such was the state of things in the summer of 1545, when Charles the Fifth 
Avas absent in Germany, occupied ivith the religious troubles of the cmpiic. 
The government was in the hands of his son, Avho, under the name of Imilip 
the Second, Avas soon to sw'ay tl»c sceptre oacv the largest portion of his 

' ** Quo aqupl](» era contra una cedilla quo tainbicn era contia otra ccUuIa r^al quo ntu- 
tenlon del Kinporador <]ue 1 cm daba cl rt^paui* ptxlia scr desjKiJado do hik fndiosi mIu scr 

iniruto de los^ Indies d<* ku vldu, y del Idjo jjnmcro oido A justlcia y oondenado.'* Ilis- 
niayor, y no tcnlendohljosu flusiii«gore‘>,oon toria do Don Pedro Oasca, ObinpodeSigueuza, 
mandarles esprowimcnte quo hc casuBcn conio MS. 
lo habiaii ya heclio mas do ellos; y que 
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father’s (loininions, and who was then holding his court at V’’all.T.dolid. -He 
called toi^other a council of prelates, jurists, and luilitar}' men of greatest 
experioiice, to (hiliherate on the measures to ho pursued for restoring order in 
the colonies. All agreed in regarding Uizarro’s movoinent in the light of an 
audacious ivhollion ; and there were few, at first, who weie not willing to 
oni]>loy tlit‘ wlmle strength of the government to vindicate the honour of the 
crown,—to <iuell the insurrection and bring the authors of it to punishment.® 

But, Inuvever d(!sirable this might ap|K'ar, a veiy little reflection showed 
that it was not easy to he done, if indeed it were practicable. The great 
distance of Peru required trooiis to he traiispoited not merely across the 
ocean, Init over the hroatl (‘xtent of tlie great contim^nt. And liow was this 
to be efiected, when the priuf'ipal posts, the keys of conimuni''ation with the 
eountr;y, were in the hamls of the ndtels, wliilc their fleet rode in the Pacific, 
tlie mistress of its Avaters, cutting off all aj»i)roacli to tlie coast i E\<'n if a 
ySpaiiish force could be landed m Pm*u, wdiat chance Avould it have, unaccus¬ 
tomed as it Avould be to the country and tlie climate, of coping with the 
v(*terans of ]’izan*o, tiained to wai in the Indies ami waimlv attacliiMl to the 
])(usoii of tlnur commander; the new le\ios thus sent out might become 
themsehi's infi*cted with the spirit of insurrection and cast off thi*ir ow'u 
allegiance.® 

Kothiiig remained therefore,hnt to try coiiciliatoj v ineasiiios. The govern¬ 
ment, howiniM* mortifying to its pride, must ndraci* ds sU‘ps. A free grace 
must hi» extended to those wli(t submitted, and such persuasive arguments 
shoidd he used, and such politic cout-essioiis made, as Avould convince the 
refiactorv colonists that it Avas their ititere.^l, as well as tlieir duty, to return 
to their allegiance. 

But to ajiproach the pi'ople in tlieir present statt; of evitiMueut, and to 
make those concessimis without too far eouqiroiiiising the dignity and perma¬ 
nent aiithoiity of the ciown, was a delicate matter, for the snecess of Avhich 
tliey mu^L rely Avliolly on tlie character of the agtuit After nmcli deliberation, 
a competent pei’M'ii, as it aajis tliought, aaus found in an (*cclosiastic, by the 
name of IVdro de Ja (Jasca,—a name which, brighter by contrast Avitli the 
gloomy times in Avliicli it hi st appean*d, still shines Avitli undimuiished siilendour 
after the lapse of ages. 

Pedro de la <!asca was hoin, probably towards the dose* fd the fifteenth 
century, in a small village in Castile, named Barco de Avila, lie came, both 
by father’s and mothers side, from an ancient and nolile lineage; ancient 
indeed, if, as his Inographers contend, he derh^ed Ins descent from Casca, one 
of tlie conspiiators against Julius (!a‘sar !“* Having the misfortune to lose 
his father early in life, he Avas placed by his uncle in the famous seminary of 
Alcal/i de Henares, founded by the great Ximmies. Here he made rapid pro¬ 
ficiency in liberal studies, especiallA in those connected Avith his profession, 
and at haigth received the di^gree of .Mjister of Theology. 

The young man, however, discoAiwed other talents than those demanded by 


■* MS. do CaravatitoR.—lli^t d« Dun IVdra 
Oasca, MS.—One uf tbis cuiinul \\astlu' giont 
Duke of Alva, of buch gloomy colel»nt> altci- 
wanls in the Netherland8. AVe uniy well 
bidipvo hia voice was for coerrlon 
■* “ Vciitilose la lornia del remedio do tan 
0 cuHo en quo huvo dosopbilont's; la una 
de Irnbtar uii gran soldado con fuciza de gent^ 
a U dcuioHtracion do c^^te oastigo ■, laotra (jno 
so llpvasf; el negocio ]M»r prudonloh y sii.ivcs 
UK'dios, por 1 1 unpobihihd.id y falto de diiif.ru 


parallovar gent**, (‘jivnllos, arnias, niuniciones 
y vustiinontos, y para sustontarloa on tiorr.i 
hriiif yi»aaarl«)s /il Piru.'' MS do Caiavantob. 

^ “ PiiNaiiilu .i KHpafjji vlnicron a tlerra do 
.\vll i y qiiodd dfd iionihn* dollos id lugar y 
iHiuili.i de Dasca; nnidaiidose por la nflnidad 
do l.i proiu iicKicion quo hay oiitio las dos 
lolras consonaiitos c y.</ol iionihro do Casca 
on G.isca " Hist, do Tbin Podm O.i^ca, MS — 
Siin.l.inty of name was a pog quite strong 
cnougli to hang a podigree upon in Cabtik*. 
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his sacred calling. The war of the cmnnnidade^ then nvgiiig iji the 
country ; and tho authorities of las college showed a disposition to take the 
popular side. But Gasca, putting himself at tlie head of an anjied force, seized 
0 !i« of the gates of the city, and, with assistance froiutlie royal troops, secured 
the place to the interests of the crown. This early display of loyalty was 
probably not lost on his vigilant sovereign.® 

From Alcala, Gasca was aftenvaids nuiioved to Salamanca ; where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by Ids skill in scholastic disputation, and obtained the 
higYiest academic honours in that ancient iiidveisity, the fruitful nursery of 
scholarship and genius. He was subsequently intrusted with the luanageniedt 
of some important afiairs of an ccclesuvstkal nature, and made a member of 
the Council of the Inquisition. 

In thi.s latter capacity lie was sent to Valencia, about lo40, to examine into 
ccrttiin alleged cases of heresy in that (quarter of tlie country. These were 
involved in great obscurity ; and, altliongh Gasca had the asMstance of several 
eminent jurists in the investigation, it occujiicd him nearly two years. In the 
conduct of this dilhcult matter ho showed so much penetration and such per¬ 
fect impartiality that he was ajipointed by the eiutes of Valencia to the oliice 
of i^hhador of that kingdom : a highly lesjumsible post, requiring great dis¬ 
cretion in the person who tilled it, since it was his juovnice to inspect the con¬ 
dition of the courts of justice and of tinanci' tluonghout tlie land, with 


nnthority to reform abIJ^e^. It was a proof of extiaonhnary consideration 
tliat it slionld have been bestowed on Gasc«i; since it wiis a ikquntnre from 
the estalilished ns;ige—and that in a nation most weildcd to usage —to confer 
the oihee on any but a snlqecD of tiie Aiagone'^e crown." 

Gasca executed the task assigned to him with nulej)en(lenre and ability. 
While he was thus or-cujned, the ]>eoi of Valeneia were thrown into conster¬ 
nation by a moditab'd invasion of the French ami the Turks, whose eomljined 
Hoet, ninloi the refloubtalile Harbaiossa, iM(*nao‘d the coast nnd tlio neigh¬ 
bouring Balearic isles. Ib*ars were giuieialiy enlerlained of a rising of the 
AJorLsco pojmlation : and tlie Sjianisli otlicers who had eomiiiand in that 
(piarter, being left without the ]uotection of a miw, d(»s]>aii'ed of making head 
against tire enemv. In this season of general jjanic Gasr*a. alone ajtpejiied calm 
and self-pONsessed. He lemonstrated with the Sjiaiush eommanders mi their 
nnsokherlike desnondeney, eneoiiraged them to confide in the loyalty of the 
]\Iori.scocs, and auvisetl the immediate ereciion of fortifications along tlie shores 
for their protection. Hi? was, in eonM^iuence, named one a eoinmission to 
supi'rintcnd these works and to raiMi levies fm* defending the sea-coast; and 
so faithfully was the task iierforined that Barliarossa, aher some iiieftcctual 
atbiuqds to make good Ins landing, Wiis haflle.d at all points and eompellod to 
nliandon the enterprise as hoiieless. Tli<‘ chief credit of this resistance must 
be assigned to Gasca, who superintended the construction of the defences, and 


“ 'i’hij- account of tlio «-aily lustor.v 
I liavo (JjM’fly fiuiii Ji iiMiiuscnpl bio- 

grapUiral iiotUn \viitn*n in flunii^ tlio 

prc'latc’H liti* The iiiuiik of thr author, ^^ilo 
speaks ^ppnrcntly from pt'rHoiial kiiowled^t', 
fs not given; but it mmuiis to be tin* Wfuk ol 
a c^cholar, and Is written with n certain pre> 
tension to elegance. The oiiguial MS, fuiins 
part of fhc valuable collection of iXm Uascual 
de tfavnngoH of Madrid. It i.s of niucli value 
for tho light ft throwH on the early career of 
Gasca, wiilch haa been paased over in profound 
ailence liy CtiPllUan hititurmns. It is to \\o re¬ 
gretted that the author did not cuntiimc h\a 


laNnirs beyond tin* peri«Hl w lien the subject of 
them received liis .ij>iK>uduieiit to the iVruvian 
)nis->ion. 

“ “ Kra taiita la <»pininii quo eu Valencia 
tenian de la integndad y prudencm dc (iasca, 
fjuc cii las CT(>rK\s de Moiiztm los^Kstaiios de 
nqiiel Heyno le pidicroii por Visifador contra 
la co8lninbie y inero de aquol Iteyno, quo no 
puede horlo nino lucre natural de la Corona d« 
.Viaiigon, y eoiiauiticndo que acpiel luero ec 
dero^ase el Ktnperador lo conrediu u Instancia 
y petfc’ioD dellos.'* Uibt. de Don TedroUasca, 
MS. 
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who was enabled to contribute a large part of tbo requisite funds by the 
economical reforms he had introduced into the administration of Valencia.' 

It was at this time, the latter part of the year 1545, that the council of 
Philip selected Oasca'as the jierson most comi>etent to undertake the perilous 
mission to Peru.® Jlis character, indeed, seemed especially suited to it. His 
loyalty ha^l been sliown through his whole life. With great suavity of mannei’s 
he combined the most intrepid resolution. Though his demeanour was humble, 
as beseemed his calling, it was far from abject; for he was sustained by a 
Cpnscious rectitude of purpo.se that impressed respect on all with whom he nad. 
intercourse. He uas acute in Iii.s perceptions, had a shrewd knowledge of 
character, and, though bred to the cloister, possessed an ar^piaintance with 
affairs, and even with military science, sncli as was to have been expected only 
from one reared in courts and cainp.s. 

Without hesitation, therefore, the council unanimously recommended him to 
the emperor, and requested his approbation of their proceedings. Charles had 
not been an inattentive observer of Gasca's course. Ilis attention Jiad been 
particularly called to the able mannor in which he had conducted the judicial 
process against the heretics of Valencia.® The inonai*ch saw at once that ho 
was the man for the iwesent emergency; ami he immediately wrote to him, 
Avith hi.s own hand, expressing his entire satisfaction at the appointment^ and 
intimating his purpose to testify his sense of his ivorth by preferring him to 
one of the princinal sees then vacant. 

Gasca accepted the imporlaut mission now tendered to him without hesita¬ 
tion, and, repairing to Mad)id, received tlui instructions of tlie government as 
to the course to be i)nrsued. They Avere expressed in the mo.st benign and 
conciliatory tone, perfectly in aceoniance witli the suggostion-s of his own liene- 
volent temper.*® Rut, Avhile lie commended tlm tone of the instructions, he 
considered the ]iower.s Avith avIucIi he Avas to be intrusted as Avholly incompe¬ 
tent to their olji^ct. They Aven^ conceived in the jealous spirit Avith Avhich 
the Spanish government usually limited the a\ithority of its great colonial 
officers, whose distance from home gave peculiar cause for distrust. On every 
strange and unexpected emergency, Gasca saAv that he should be obliged to 
.send l»ack for inr tructions. must cause delay, Avhere promptitude was 

essential to success. The court, moreover, as he repivsented to the council, 
Avas, from its remoteness ^rotn the scene of action, utterly incompetent to pro¬ 
nounce as to tlie expediemey of the measures to be pursued. Some one should 
be sent out in A\diom the king could implicitly confide, and Avho sliould be 
invested Avith powers competent to every emergency,—-powers not merely to 
decide on what was best, tint to carry that decision into execution ; ana he 
l)oldly demanded that he sliould go not only as the representative of the 

’ “Que pareco rierto/'Rayn hi« onthusiastin tho emperor iit A’'alencia; ami the monarch 
biographer, ** quo por dmposicion Divina vinu so intent on the inquiry that he devoted 

H hallarso Ga<)ca cnUnicei* en la Oiudad do the whole aftemoon to it, notwithstanding his 
Valencia, para romedio de aquel ItoynoylsUa son Philip w‘as waiting for him to attend a 
dc Mallorca y Menorca e Ivlza, eegun la drden, Jiuta* irrefragable proof, aa the writer ooii- 

pFCveiiclon y diligencia quo en la •icfensa con- ceivca. of his real for the faith : **QuGriendo 

tra las armadas del Turco y Prancia tiivo, y entender muy de raizo toilo lo q\ie pasabu, 

Un proviRintiea que para cllu hizo." Hist, de <-omo Principe tan zeloso qtic era ac lus cosas 

J>)n Pedro Gasca, MS. de la religion.’* Hist, dc Dun Pedro Gasca, 

■ ** Finding a lionwd^ld not answer, they MS. 
s^nt a lamb/' says Ooraara: FiDAlmenle, Ihese instructions, the patriarchal tone 

quiso embiar una Oveja, puea iin I^eon no . of which 1.^ highly creditable to the govern- 
aproveebo ; y asi cscogi6 al Licenclado Pedro ment, are given in exientio in the MS. of Cara- 

aasca,'' Hiat. de las lad., cop. 174. vantes. and in no other work which 1 have 

'' Gasca made what the author calls una consulted, 
fcrevs y enpyosa r«/acion of the )>roceedings to 
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soverei^, but clothed witli all the authority of the soveiei^*u himself. Less 
than this would defeat the very object for which he uas to be sent. “For 
myself/' ho concluded, “ I ask neither salary nor compensation of any kind. 
I covet no display of state or military array. With my stole and breviary 
I trust to do the Avork that is committtMl to me." Intirm as 1 am in botly. 
the repose of my own liome would have l)een more grateful to nje than this 
datigerous mission ; but I will not shrink from it at the bidding of my sove¬ 
reign, and if, as is very probable, I may not be permitted again to see my 
native land, I shall at least he cheered by the consciousness of having done 
my best to serve its interests,” 

The members of the couneiK while they listened with admiration to the dis¬ 
interested avowal of (Jasea, were astounded by tlie boldness of his demands. 
Not that they distrusted the purity of his motives, for these were above 
suspicion. Rut the powei's for A\Inch he stipulattnl were so far beyond those 
hitherto delegatetl to a colonial viceroy tliat they felt they had no warrant to 
grant them. They even shrank from soliciting them fiom the emperor, and 
re(iuired that Gasea hiniselt should address the monarch and state precisely 
the groilnds on which demands so extraordinary were founded. 

GasciV readily adopted the suggestion, and wrote in the most full and explicit 
manner to his sovereign, wlio had then transferred his residence to Flanders. 
Rut Charles was not so tonaeioiis, or, at least, so jeakuis, of authority, as his 
ministers, iie had Ixien too long in ]ios^(’ssion of it to feel that jealousy ; and, 
indeed, mr.ny t'> elapse hefon\ oppiessed by its weight, he was 

to resign it altogetlicr into tlie hands of his son. llis sjigacious mind, more* 

/ over, rc::dily comprehended the diliicnltics of thisca’s position. He felt timt 
the present extraonlinary crisis was -o J»o met only by extraordinary measures. 
He assented to tie force <,[ liisvassal's arguments, and, on the sixteenth of 
February, lo46, wiote him another iettei* expressive of his approhation, and 
intimated Ids willingness to grant him powers as absolute as those he had 
rexpiested. 

Gasca was to be styled President of tlie Royal Audience. Rut under tliis 
simple title he was pl<ace<l at the head of every def»artment in the c<ilony, civil, 
military, and judicial. He was emp<jwered to make new reparthuietUos, and 
to confirm those already made, lie might <]eclare war, levy tioops, apjioint to 
all otlices, or remove from them, at pleasure. He miglit exercise the royal 
prerogative of pardoning oftences, and was especially authorized to grant an 
amnesty to all, without exception, imiiliciited in the present rebellion. He 
was, moreover, to proclaim at once the revocation <»f the odious oruinancos. 
These two last provisions might lie siiid to form the basis of all his 
opemtions. 

Rince ecclesiastics were not to ho reached by the secuhii’ arm, .and yet worn 
often found foment* ig troubles in the colonies, Gasca was permitted to banish 
from I'eru such as ho thought fit. He might even seiul home the viceroy, if 
the good of the country required it. Am^eably to his owm suggestion, he was 
to receive no specified >stipend ; but lie had uiiliiiiited orders on the. treasuries 
both of Panama and Peru, lie was furnished with lotttus from the emperor 
to the principal authorities, not only in Peru, hut in Mexico and tl.e neigh¬ 
bouring colonies, requiring their couiitenanco and support; and, lastly, blank 

**Dc suerte que Jux^aasen que la mas ], lib. 2. cap. IS, 17.—Though not for Uiiuaolf, 
fucr^a quo llenaua, era au ablto ilo clevigo y liasca did aoliclt one favour of the «nporor, • 
breuiario.” Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte the appointment of hia brotlier, an eminent 
], lib, 2, cap. 16. Jurist, to a vacant place on the bench of one 

MS. do Caravantps.—Hist, dc Don Pedro of the Castilian tribunals. 

Gasca, MS.—Fernandez^ Hist, del Pcru,Paito 
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letters, bearing tlu; royal signature, were deliverctl to Iiini, which he was to fill 
up at his pleasuie.” 

WJiilo the grant of sucli unboiuided powers excited the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude in (hisca towards the sovereign who could repose in him so much 
conhdence, it seems—winch is nu/re extraordinary—not to have raised corre¬ 
sponding feelings of envy in the courtiers. 'J'hey knew well that it was not 
for hmiself tliat tlie good ecclesiastic had solicited tlicni. On tlic contrary, 
some of the council weie desirous tliat lie should he preferred to the bisliopric 
already promised hmi before his dejtarture ; conceiving tliat he would thus go 
with greater authority than as an liuinble e( clesiastic, .and fearing, moreover, 
that (lasci\ himself, weie it innitted, might feel some natiur.) disappointment. 
But tlio presid(‘nt hastened to reiiiovi^ these imiiressions. “ The lionour would 
avail me little,” ho said, “ wlierc 1 am going ; and it would he manifestlv wrong 
to <ap|>oint mo to an oihee in the (diuich while I remain at such a distance 
that r cannot discharge the duties of it. 'J’he consciousness of my insidli- 
ciciicy,” lie continued, should J iievei letuni, ■would lie heavy on my soul in 
my last niomeuts.'^ Tlie iw)litic reluctauce to accept the mitre luis passed 
into a pinverh. But tliere was jifiaireetation hcie ; and Oasca's friends,yield¬ 
ing to Ids arguments, hahoM* to ui'ge tiie mattci fiirtlier. 

The new ju'esulent now went hu waid with his piepaiations. Tliey were few 
and sim]>le; for ho was to lie accompanitMl by a slender train of followers, 
among whom the most cioispienous was Alonso devVIvaiatlo, tin* gallant ollicer 
who, as the reader may remeinhev, long commaiuh'd under Kiancisco l*i/arro. 
tie had resulo<l of late ^oais at tlie couit, and now at tJasca’s veejnest accom 
jianied Iiini to Pern, wheie his presence ndglil facilitate negotiations witli the 
insurgents, wlnle Ins mditaiy ('\peiienc(‘ Avould jnove no h'ss valuable in case 
of an appeal to aini<.‘’ Smne <lel;iy necessaMiv occuiu'd in getting ready his 
little s(iuadroii, ami it \n.is m.t till liio tuenly-sixth of May, 1546, tliat the 
pre^•'lent and liis miiP' lonbaikisl a1 San Liic.n for the New \\oiId. 

Alter a pios[.erons \u\age, and not a long oiu'for iliat. day,he landi'd,.ahoiii 
the middle of duly, at 1 lie port ol >'''anta 3laita. Here he received the astound¬ 
ing intelligenee of tlio batik' of Ahaijinto, of the defeat and death of the 
viceroy, and of the maimer in which (hnwalo Pizuiio had since established his 
alisoliite rule over the land. Allhoiigh these events laid Gccnned seveial 
months before (lascas departure fiom Hnam, yet, so jmporfect ivas the inter¬ 
course, no tidings of Lliem had then leacliod that country. 

The}' now filled the piesident with great niixudy, as he reflected that the 
insurgents, after so atiocioiis an act as the slaugiiter of the viceroy, might 
well despair of grace and lieeome reckless of < onsequenees. He was oaieful, 
therefore, to fawe it understood that tluidatcof Ins coinmission was subsequent 
to that of the fatal battle, and that it authorized an (Mitirc amnesty of all 
offences liitherto committed against tlu* goveimiient.^" 

Yet in some points of view the death of Blasco Nunez miglit he regarded as 
an auspicious circumstance for the sidtlement of the country. Had lie lived 
till Gasca^s arrival, the latter would have been greatly embarrassed by the 


Zarate, Conq. iU*l I’eiu. IiU G, (.aji. G,— 
Horrora, Hist, df'c. H, lil». 1, cap 6.— 

VIS 'leCaraviiTite*.,—h'eiAuiiue/, Hist iloUVni, 
Parte 1, lib. 2, ^ap 17. is - (Uiinara, Uist do 
la^ lud , cap, 171.—di Ihm IVdru Uasca, 
VI.S. 

** “Kspoclalmoiitc, kI alia iunriossp o 1« 
ruatasscii. qne oiiUtus do iindt U pndria sor 
buona, siuo par'^ partir dcsta vidu, u;ii mas 


coiigoxa V pona do la poca ciirnta quo dm a do 
la prouisioii quo ania ac<‘ptailu.*’ Koniamioz, 
Hist, del Peru, Parfi* 1, hli 2, cap. IH. 

I'lOiii this cavalier tlobceiukd tliiMiobln 
bouse of tfji' coiiiilii of Villaiuor in Spain 
MS. do fJaravaiitos. 

“ Fornaudi’/, Ilist. del Peru, i’arte 1, lib 2, 
cap. 21. 
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necessity of acting in concert with a person so generally detested in the colony, 
or hy the unwelcome alternative of scJiding him back to Castile. The 
insurgents, moreover, would in all probability be Jiow more amenable to 
reason, siiice all personal animosity might natuially be IniricJ in the grave of 
their enemy. 

Thepresuieut was much emharntssed hy deciding in what ouarter he shotild 
attom|»t to enter J^cru. Kvery port was in the hands of Pizarro, and was 
l)laml under the care of his oliicers, with strict charge to intercept any com¬ 
munications from 8paiii, and to detain such pcusousasltoreacomnii.ssKm from 
tliat country until liis pleasure could he kiiowii lespecting them. Gasca at 
length decided on crossing over to Nombro do J>ios, then lield with a strong 
force by Jlenian Moxia, an officer to whose cliarge (ionzaio had committed 
this strong gate to his dominions, as a ])er.son oii whose attachment to his 
(‘ausc he could confidently rely. 

Tlad Gasca apjieanHl olf this place in a menacing attitude, witli a military 
array, or, indeed, witli any di.>plav of ollicial }n»mp that might have aAvakened 
distrust in the commander, lie would doulitless have fonml it no easy matter 
to eflect a landing. Hut iAIe' ia saw nothing to ajipreliend in the approach of 
a iioor ecclesiastic, \\itliout aii armi'd force, with liaidly even a letiiiuc to 
support iiiiii, coming ly, as it seemed, on an errand of mercy. No sooner, 
theiefore, was he aciiuainted A\ith the cliaracter of tfie envoy and his mission 
tlian he piopaied to receive him with tlie honouis duo to Ins rank, and 
marched out at the heatl of liis soldii^rs, logetlicr with a considerable Ixidy of 
ceclesiastics j-e'^idc'ut m iln^ jilace. 'I’lnoi' \\a^ nothing in the ]jeisou of Gasca 
still less in his linnibk* clei ical attin* Mid niodi'st j’etnme, to inipiess tlie \ nlgar 
sp(*etator with feelings of awe oi everenec. Indeed, the poverty-stricken 
aspect, as it seemed, of hnoMdf and his followers, so (hlfereut from tlie usual 
stat(! afiected by the Indian viceroys,e\(*ited some meiriment anumg the* rude 
soldiery, who did not scninle to break their coarse jests oii his appearance, 
in the Iiearing of the president liimself.*' “ If Ibis is tlie sort of governor his 
jMajesty sends over to us,'^ tlu^y exclaimed, ‘‘I'l/arro need not trouble bis 
liead iniicli aliont it.'* 

Yet the presulent, far from lielng inllled by this rihaldry or from showing 
resentment to its authors, submitted to it witli the utmost luunility, and only 
seemed the moie gratiful to his own brethren, who hy their respectful de¬ 
meanour ajiiioaied anxious to do him homuir. 

Hut, liowever plain and uupndenilmg the manners of Gascu, Mexia, on Ids 
first inteiview with liim, soon d]scf)vei‘(‘d that he hail no common man to deal 
with. The president, after ]>riefly exjdaining tlie iiatiin' Ids commission, 
told him tliat lu; had come as a uiesMUigei of ]ieaee, and that it was on 
]>(NLCoful measures hit vtdied for his success, lie tlien stated the general scope 
of bis commission, bis authority to grant a fiei* paidon to all, without excep¬ 
tion, who at once snlindttcd to the govornment, and, finally, his purpose to 
proclaim the revocation of the ordinances. The objects of the revolution vvere 
tints atUuned. To contend longer would ))e manifc'^t rebellion, and that with¬ 
out a motive ; and he urged tlie commander by ev'ery principle of loyalty and 
patriotism to support him in settling the distractions of the country and bring¬ 
ing it back to its allegiance. 

Tlie candid and conciliatory language of the president, so different from the 
arrogauca of Blasco Nunez and the austere demeanour of Vaca dc Castro, 


**Kspeoialinento inuchoH lie l(m Puhluilos, ilonO* Cvicmli» qup era noecssnrio) ha/la las 

UVK' eHtftiimi ilosaoatailos, y Uci un ealil)iiis onjits .lonlas’* I’OiiuiKle/, Hi'»t UiU IVru, 

leas, > il('snerp> 9 U(las A lo nnal »I Pn ^i- Carti* 1, hi) ‘J, cap. 2*1 
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made a sensible iiiipressioii on Mexia. He admitted the force,of Gaseala 
reasoning, and flattered himself that Oonzalo Pizarro would not be insensible 
to it Though attached to the fortunes of that leader, he was loyal in’ hearty 
and, like most of the party, had been led by accident, rather tlian by 
into rebellion; and, now that so good an opportunity occurred to do it with 
safety, he was not unwilling to retrace his steps and secure the royal favour 
by thus early returning to his allegiance. This he signified to the president, 
assuring him of his hearty co-operation in the good W’ork of reform." 

This was an important step for Gasca, It was yet more important for 
him to secure the obedience of Hinojosa, the governor of Panamfi, ip the 
harbour of which city lay Pizarro’s navy^ consisting of two-and twenty vessels. 
But it was not easy to approach this officer. He was a person of nmeh higher 
character than was usually found among the reckless aaventurers in the NeW 
World. He w^as attached to the interests of Pizarro, and the latter had re¬ 
quited him by placing him in command of his armada and of Panama, the 
.foy to his territories on the Pacific. 

The president first sent Mexia and Alonso de Alvarado to prepare the w^ay 
for his oivn comijig, by advising Hinojosa of the purport of his mis..don. He 
soon after followed, and was received by that commander with every show of 
outwai'd respect. Tsut, while the latter listened with deference to the repre¬ 
sentations of Gasca, they failed to work the change in him which they nad 
wrought in Mexia; and lie concluded by asking the president to show him his 
powers, and by inquiring wlnqlier they gave him authority to confirm Pizarro 
ni his present post, to which he was entitled no less by his own services 
than by the general voice of the people. 

Tins was an eml)arr.as.,iiig <mestion. Siicli a conccssioii w^onld have been 
altogether too humiliating to the crown ; but to liave ojicnly avowed this at 
the present juncture to so stanch an adherent of Pizarro might have preluded 
all further negotiotion. TIjc luesident evaded the question, therefore, by 
simply stating that the time had not yet come for him to produce his powers, 
but that Hinojosfi might be assured tlioy were such as to secure an ample 
recompense to every loyal scrvcant of Ins country." 

Hinojosa was not satisfied; and he immediately wrote to Pizarro, acqniuot- 
ing him with Gasca’s arrival and witli tlie obJ(;ct of his mission, at the stoe 
time plainly intimating his own conviction dbat the president had no autho¬ 
rity to confirm him in tlie govornmeut. But, before the departure of the 
ship, OascA secured the services of a Dominican friar, who had taken bis 
passage on board for one of the towns on the coast. This man he intrusted 
witli the manifestoes setting fortli the purport of his visit, and proclaiming 
the abolition of the ordinances, witli a free pardon to all who returned to.their 
obedience. He wrote also to the prelates an8 to the coiporations of the dif¬ 
ferent cities. The former he reqnedted to co-operate with him in introducing 
ar spirit of loyalty and subordination among the people, while he intimated to 
the towms his purpose to confer with them hereafter in order to devise some 
effectual measures for the welfare of the country. These papers the Domi¬ 
nican engaged to distribute, himself, among the principal cities of the ^lony, 
and he faithfully kept his word, though, us it proved, at no little hazard of 
his life. The seeds tmw scattered might many of them fall on barren ground; 
but the greater pait, the president trusted, woind take root in the hearts of 
' the people; and lie patienUy waited for the harvest 

” Foniandcz, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, rera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 3, cap. K 

23 —Cartsi de Oonaalo Plrarr^ & Valdivia, Fernandez, Mint, del'Pern, Parte 1, lib. 

315.—Montealno®, AnnaleK, MS., aSo 154C.— 2, caji. 25.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 6, 

Zarate, Conq. del Imi, lU>. 6, cap. C.—-Her- cap. 7.—MS.de Oaravantes. 
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, Meanwhile, though he failed to remove the sorties of Hiuojosi^ the cour> 
teouH manners of Oasca, and his mild, persuasive disoourse, had a visible effect 
on other individuals with whom he had daily ihteroonrse. Several of these, 
and among them some of the principal cavaliers in Panam&, as well as in the 
squadron, expressed their willingness to join the royal cause and aid the presi¬ 
dent in maintaining it. Qasca profited by their assistance to open a commu¬ 
nication with the authorities oi Guatemala and Mexico, whom he advised of 
his mission, while he admonished them to allow no intercourse to be carried 
on with the insurants on the coast of Peru. He at length also prevailed on 
the govemor of l^anaraiL to furnish him with the means of entering into 
communication with Gonzalo Pizarro himself; and a ship was despatched to 
Lima, bearing a letter from Charles the Fifth addressed to that chief, with an 
epistle also from Gasca. 

. The emperor’s communication Was couched in the most condescending and 
even conciliatory terms. Far from taxing Gonzalo with I'ebellion, his royal 
master affected to regard his conduct as in a manner imposed on him by cir- 
cuuistances, especially by the obduracy of the viceroy Nunez in denying the 
colonists the inalienable right of petition. He gave no intimation of an intent 
to confirm Pizarro in the government, or, indeed, to remove him from it, but 
smjply referred him to Qasca as one who would acqiiaint him with the royal 
pleasure, and with whom he was to co-operate in restoring tranquillity to the 
country, 

Oasca’s own letter was pitched in tlie same politic key. He remarked, 
however, that the exigencies which had hitherto determined Gonzalo’s line of 
conduct existed no longer. AU that had been asked was conceded. There 
^ was nothing now to contend for; ami it only remained for Pizarro and his 
followers to show their loyalty and the sincerity of their principles byol)edi- 
euce to the crown. Hitherto, the president said, Pizarro had been in arms 
against the viceroy, and the people had supported him as against a common 
enemy. If he prolonged-tlie contest, that enemy must bo his sovereign. In 
such a struggle the people w'ould be sure to desert him; and Gasca conjured 
him, by his honour as a cavalier and his duty as a loyal vassal, to respect the 
royal authority, and not raslily provoke a contest which mast prove to the world 
that his conduct hitherto had heea dictated less by patriotic motives than by 
selfish ambition. 

This letter, which was conveyeil in language the most courteous and compli¬ 
mentary to the subject of it, was of great len^^tb. It was accompanied by 
another, ranch more concise, to Cepeda, the intriguing lawyer, who, as Gasca 
knew, had the greatest influence over Pizarro, in tlie absence of Carbaial, then 
employed in reaping the silver harvest from the newly-discovered mines 
of Potosi.®®’ In this epistle Gasca affected to defer to the cunning politician 
as a member of tlie Royal Audience, and he conferred with him on the best 
manner of supplying a vacancy in that body. These several despatches were 
committed to a cavalier named Paniagua, a faithful a^llierent of the president, 
and one of those who had accompanied him from Castile, To this same 
emissary he also gave manifestoes and letters like those intrusted to the 
Dominican, with oidei-s secretly to distribute them in Lima before he quitteil 
that <M®itaI.*‘ 

**GL Li^Dclailo Cepeda quo tengo to and Feniande?^ Hist* delPeru, Psrte l, hb. 2, 

agoTft tehienie. do quien yo bago muclio cap. 29» 3U. The prealdenVe letldr corera 

raeo i lo (uilero niucbo.*' Carta de Gonsalo several pages. Much of U is tatcen>]ip with 

' Plsarrai Valdivl^ MS. historic precedents and Illustrations, to show 

. ** The letters noticed <n the text may be the folly, as well as wiclcedness* of a collistoa 

found In 2Urate» Conq. del Peru* Ub. 6, cap. 7, with the impel lal authority. The boniguant 
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Weeks and months rolled away, while the president still remained at Panatni, 
wliere, indeed, as his communications were jealously cut oft* with Peru, he 
might be said to be detained as a sort of prisoner of state. Meanwhile, both 
he and Hinojosa were looking with anxiety for the arrival uf some messen^r 
from Pizarro, who should indicate the manner in which the president's mission 
was to be received by that chief. The governor of J^anama was not blind to 
the perilous position in whicli he was himself placed, nor to the madness of 
provoking a contest with the court of Castile. Rut he Jiad a reluctance—not 
too often shared by the cavaliers of Peru—to abandon the fortunes of the 
commander who had reposed in him so great confidence. Yet lie trusted that 
this commander would embrace the opportunity now offered of placing himself 
and the country in a state of permanent security. 

Several of the cavaliers who had given in their adhesion to Gasca, displeased 
1)y this obstinacy, as they termed it, of Hinojosa, proposed to seize liis person 
aiid then get possession of the armada. Rut the president at once rejected 
this offer. His mission, he said, was one of peace, and he would not stain it 
at the outset by an act of v iolence. He even respected the scruples of Hino- 
losa ; and a cavalier of so lionoiiralile a nature, he conceived, if once ho could 
he gained by fair means, would ho much more likely to be true to his interests 
than if overcome eithci by force or fraud. Gasca thongiit lie i light safely 
abide his time. There was policy, as Avell as honesty, in this: indeed, they 
always go together. 

Meantime, persons WTre occasionally arriving from Lima and the neighbour¬ 
ing places, who gave accounts of Pizarro, varying ac(‘ording to the character 
and situation of the paities. Some rei>rosented him as uinning all heai'ts 
by his open temper and the politic profusion with which, thougli covetous of 
wealth, he distribntt'd /rpartimif'Ufofi and favours among his followers. Otliers 
sjwke of him as carrying matters with a high hand, wiiile the greatest timidity 
and distrust prevailed among the citizens of Lima. All agreed that his jiower 
rested on too .secure a basis to be shaken, and that, if llie i>resideiit should go 
to Lima, he must either consent to b(‘come Pizairo’s instriuiuuit and confirm 
him in the government, or forfeit liis own life.’** 

It was undoubtedly true that Gon/alo, while he gave attention, as liis friends 
say, to the public business, found time for free indulgence in those pleasures 
which w'ait on the soldier of fortune in hisjionr of triumph. He was the 
object of flattery and liomage, courted even by those wiio hated him. For 
such as did not love tlie successful chieftain had good cause to fear him ; ami 
his exploits were commemorated in rojiiauces or ballads as rivalling -it Avas 
not far from tnitli—those of the most doughty paladins of cliivalry.^’^ 

Amidst this burst of adulation, the cup of joy commended to Pizarro's lips 
had one drop of iutterness in it th.'it gave its flavour to all the re.st; for, not¬ 
withstanding his show of confidence, ho looked with unceasing anxiety to the 
arrival of tidings tliat might assure him in wliat light his conduct was regarded 
by the government at Iiome. This was jiroved by his jealous precautions to 
guard the approaches to the coast and to detain the persons of tlic royal eniis- 

ton« of this homily may be inferred fiom It^ 2, rap. 1. —MS. Caravantes. 

coiicludlng aentence: ** Nuestro Rp&or por an Y con CRto, estaua eleujpro eri fiestas y 

Inflnita bddad alumbre a vuestra iQcrccd, y a .recozijo, bolgandoee zuucbo que le diepMen 
todoH loH demas para qne aclbrten n ha7.er ei» miisicuH, c ntHiido romances, y coplas.de twlo 
este negocio lo que couiene a bus almas, hoii' lo que aulahecho: encareBciendo sub bazaflaH, 

raR, Vidas y baziendaa; y guarde cn Bu sancto y vlctorlaR. Kn lo qunl mucho Be delcytau.i 

flervicio la IlliiBtreperflODado vuestramerced.*' conio horabre de gruesHo eiitedlmiento.’* Foi- 

Feinandez, HlHt. Peru. Parte 1, Ub. nandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2.cap. 32, 

2, cap. 27.- Heirera, lli.st. general, dec. 8, lib. 
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therefore, with no little uneasiness, from Hinojosa, the 
TT a 1!!^’ Piesident Qasca and the purport of his mission. But his discontejit 
as mitigated when he undor^stood that the new envoy had come without niili- 
Ury array without any of the ostentatious trappings of office to impose on the 

of an humble mis- 

0 lary. lizaiio could not discern tliat under this modest exterior lav a 
stronger than his own steel-clad battalions which, operating 
opinion—the nioni sure that it was silent,-was even now 
f Strength, like a subterraiu'ous chauiii'] eating away the 
foundations of some stately edifice that stands secure in its pride of idace ! 

fnaMf; f 1 • ? * l'>/-irro could not foresee this result, he saw enougli 

The 


iu.;j ttiiinunr,y. j no j>orson i»laced at the head of this iiiisMon was 
i^renzo tic Aldana, a cavalier of discretion as well as courage, and liigli in the 
c nrideiice of Pizarro, as one of Ins most devoted partisans. He had occuided 
some important posts under that cijief, om* secret of whose successes was the 
sagacity lie showed Ui ihe selection of Jiis agents. 

JJosides Aldana and me or two cavalitT.s, the jhsliop of Lima was joined in 
tjie comniissioii, as likely, from his ]»osiiion, to liave a favourable iiitliicnce on 
(jon/alos .ortuiics at couit. Together with the despatches for the government, 
the envoys Mere intrusted uith a iettM- to Gasca from the inhabitants of Lima 
in winch, aftei civilly congratulating tlu* iircsideiit on his arrival, they 
armonnoed their i egret that ho had come too late. The troubles of tlie 
coniitiy lyere now settled by tlie ovr thiow of the viceroy, and the nation ivas 
t "/Pizarro. An embassy, they .stated, was on 

mf they had comnntted no crime,“ 

^ . petition tlie emperor to conlirm their leailcr in tlie governiiKMit, as the 
uai. n> I Vru best eutiUcl to it by Iiis virt,ies.='- They exjVsed the oonvic 
lion that (niscas presence would only servo tn renew the distractions of the 
'•oiintry, and they dcykly intimated that hi.s attempt to land would probably 
nw uni Ins life, llie language (d tin's singular document was more respect- 
till than might lie inferred from its imiiort. It was dated the I4th of October, 
i;)4f), and was subscribed l)y seventy of the principal ca\aliers iu the city It 


tiou?:alo, in his lottiT to VaMivi.i, speaks 
of «ra.*»ca tts a chTgym.m ut a grKlly repulalion. 
Mini, witlymt lecoinpoiiso, m the tiui* spirit 
of a Tnissioiiai V, Iiad come over to spttU* the 
affftiia of thr r<mnt,ry : “ Direii qnes mm buon 
cliristiaiio i lioiiibro Ue Inicna vhia i chTii^o, j 
dicpii ([lie vinic u pai tea con hnena intcn- 
ciori i no quiho R.ilaiio ninfruno dol Uoy smo 
vf'idr para iKuicr pa/ on catos roynos con aim 
cnstiaudados," CaUa de Uunzalo Pizarro a 


Valdivia, MS. 

■'* “ I’orqiic ponio niiifruno de nosotros le 
pide, poicpie no cnlendeinos quu ciuos errado, 
aiiio Hcruidu a sii .Mairo^itiul coi>*<oinihio mi- 
Chtro dtTeclio ; qne )M#r su.«» loyes Kcalos u .•-iji 
vasidloa es iiciinituio " IVniandcz. Jlist. del 
Pel 11 , Parte 1, lib u, cap 3J. 

*'• “Poiqnccl pfirsSUf* virtiulcscsDiuvamndo 
de todos: y t'‘nldo por padre del Peru ** Ih d., 
ubi supra 


* Some of the seventy, as appears from a 
letter of Uasea to the Council of the JndicH 
(Panama, DeceuilMT 28, iOlC). sent him a 
private message statuip that they had signed 
the document from tear of their lives. (Col. 
de Doc. tn«d. para la ilist. de Kspafta, tom. 
xli.x.) In a letter to Pizarro, dated Novemln'r 
28, 1546, thisca acknowledges the receipt of 
tho comiumiiditioii brought by Aldana, .uid 
in ehuraeteristic teiins e.\nreasi.*a his suriiri^e 
that his oMii coming should have given rise to 


any alaim- “K parocomc quft es cosa de 
inaiavillur (luc »o entlenda que iin clerigo tan 
poio como yo, y que tail fiolo ha venldo, ycon 
tanto deseo <le liacer bleu y aervlcio il lodos 
los de osa tlerra, hay canaa de peiwar que si 
entraee eu elU pudlesc «cr pellgroso 6 V M. 
ni tl otro algunoC' Alter Raying that he would 
gladly retiiin to ^pain, as advised, If he could 
do so V ithuut i)lame. hi* relers to his cnnmiN- 
hion, which, at the lequcat of Hinojosa and 
Aldana, he has decided to prcxlucei and of 
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■was not iniproltfibly dictated by Ceped^ whose hand is visible in most of the 
intrigues of Pizarro’s little court. It is also said—the authority is Qomewfoat 
questionable—lliat Aldana received instructions from Gonzalo secretly to otter 
a bribe of fifty thousand pesos tie oro to the president to prevail on him to 
return to Castile; and in case of his refusal some darker and more etrectnal 
•way was to be clevised to rid tlie connlry of >^is presence.*^* 

Aldana, fortified with his despatches, sped swiftly on his voyage to PananiL 
Through him the governor learned the actual state of feeling In the councils of 
Pizarro; and he listened with regret to the envoy’s conviction that no terms 
would 1)6 admitted by that chief or Ids companions tlmt did not confirm him 
in the possession of Pern.=® 

Aldana was soon adiiiitLed to an audience by the president. Ic was attended 
with very difterent results from what had follow'ed from the conferences witS 
Hinojosa; for Pizai j-o’s envoy was not armed by nature with tliat stubborn 
Ijandply which had latlieito made the othcM- proof against all argument. He 

- now learned with surprise the nature of (hisca’s pow ora, and the extent of the 
royal concessions to the insurgents. Ho had embarked witli Gonzalo Pizarro 
on a desperate venture, and he found that it Juid proved successful. The 
colony had nothing more, in reason, to demand ; and, though devoted in heart 
to his leaden he did not feel bound by any principle of honour to take part 
witli him, solely to gratify )»is ambition, in a wild cont«>st with the ciwn that 
must end in inevitable ruin. He conseipiently abandoned his mission to 
Castile, probably never very palatable to bini, Jind announced his purpose to 
accept the pardon proflcred by government and sup])oi’t the president iu settling 
the affairs of Peru. He subsemiently wrote, it simuld be added, to his former 
commander in Lima, stating the course he liad taken, and earnestly recom¬ 
mending the latter to follow Ins example. 

The influence of this precedent in so important a person as Aldana, aided 
^ doubtless, by the Ci»n\i(^tiou that no change was now to be expected in Plzarnv 
wliile delay would be fatal to liiniself, at length prevailea over Hinojosa’s 
scruples, and he intimated to Gascahis willingness to place the fleet under his 
rom^nd. This act was perfoinied witi) great pomj) and ceremony, gome of 
l^izaWs stanchest partisaiis w^ere ])revionsly removed from the vessels; and 
on the nineteenth of Novemlicr, 154G, Hinojosa and his captains resigned 
their commissions into the hands of tlie prosident. They next took the oaths 

Fwnande^, Hist, del PHni, loc. cit.— podorine embmr it ml a KRpafio, I a caM. de 

Jferrora, Jfiat f^eiieial. dar, s, liii. 2, cap. 10. dos anoH quo andavamoa fuera de iiueatrao 

- Zarate, Conn, di*\ Peru, lib. 6, cap. 8.— ca^aa queria el Ppy danuc paip), maa yo 

(romara. Hist, oe las Ind , cap. 177. —Monte- con todos los cavalieroj*derte Ucyno le embia- 

nmop, Annales, MS., aDo 1046.—Pi/arru. in hl.s vumos d di*cir quo He vaya. sJnu quo hareoms 

letter to Valdivia, notices tbia remonstrance con el como con lUafico Niifiez.” Carta de 

to Gaaca, who, w’ii,h all his reptifation an a Gonxalo Pizarro a Valdivia, MS. 

taint, was as deep at any man in and Witli A hlana's miaslou to Castile Gonzalo 

had imw come to send him home, an a revs aid, Pizarro rluHCS the important letter flo bften 

no doubt, of hta faithful servicGH. Hut 1 and cited In these paires. and w*blch may be top* 

the rest of the cavahers,'' he concludes, ** have posed to furnish the best armimente I'oi his 

warned him not to set foot here.*' ** Y affora own conduct, it is a curious fact that Val- 

que yo tenia puesta esta tierra cti sosiego em- divia, the conqueror of Chili, to whom tlie 

biava sn parte al de la Gasca que aunque epistle is addressed, iioon after this openly 

arriba digo que dicen ques uti saoto. es un i spoused tbe cause of Gasea, and his troops 

hombre mas maAoso que havia en toda KspaAa foi med parupf the forces who eonteuded with 

e mas sabio; 6 asi vedlb por presidente d Pizarro^ not long afterwards, at Kuarlna. 

Qoveiiiador, e todo quanto el quiera; e para Such was the friend on whom Gouzalo relied! 

which hef sends accordingly a copy to Pizarro, ogahist God, the Wng, ihe world, his souj, his 

exhorting him, in conclusion, to consider the honour, and hiaUfe« Ool. de i>oc. in^. para 

matter a*) one in ^hich, If he errs, he will err la Hist, <l« KspaAa, tom. xlls.— 
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of allegiance to Castile; a free pardon for all past offences was proclaimed by 
tbe.heraldfrom a scaffold erected in the great square of the city; md the 
president, Meeting them as true and loyal vassals of the crowiK restored their 
several commissions to the cavaliers. The royal standard of Spain was then 
unfurled on board the squadron, and prodaimed that this stronghold of 
Pizarro^s ix)v/er had passed away from hijii for ever.” 

: The return of their commissions to the insurgent captains was a politic act 
in Gasca. It secured the services of the ablest officers in the country, and 
turned against Pizarro the very arm on which he had most leaned for support. 
Thus w^ this great step achieved, without force or fraud, by Gasca’s juUieUce 
and judicious forecast. He was content to abide his time ; and ho might now 
^rely mth well-grounded confidence on tlie ultimate success of his nussiou. 


CHAPTER II. 

dASCA ASSEMBLES lllS FORCESDEFECTloy OF nZAKRO's FOLLOWERS — IIB 
. MUSTERS LEVIES—-AGITATION IX LIMA —ITE ABANDONS THE OiTV — GASCA 
SAILS FROM PANA3I.\—BLOODY BATTLE OF IIUAHJNA. 
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No sooner was Gasca placed in possc‘^^ion of Panainii and the fleet than Vj^ 
entered on a more decisive course of policy than ho liad been hitherto allowed 
te pursue. He made levies of ni. t, and drew together supplies from all 
quarters. He toolc care to discharge the arre^iis already due to the soldiers, 
and promised liberal pay for the future; for, though mindful that his pei’sonal 
charges should cost little to the crown, he did not stint his expenditure when 
public good required it. As the funds in llie treiisury "were exhausted, he 
obtained loans on the credit of the government from tlie wealthy citizens of 
Panaftfe, who, relying on his good faith, readily made the necessary advances* 
He next sent Iettei*s to the authorities of Guatemala and Mexico, requiring 
their assistance in carrying on liostilities, if necessary, against the innurgents; 
and he despatched a sununons, iii like manner^ to Benalcazar, in the provinces 
north of Peru, to ineut him, on liis landing in that country, with nis whole 
aVailahle force. 

The greatest enlhiisiasin ivas shown hy the jieonlc of Paiiamh in getting 
the little navy in order for his intended voyage; and prelates and commanders 
did not disdain to prove their loyalty by taking part in the good w'ork along 
with the soldiers and sailors.^ Before his own departure, lioAvcvor, Gasca pro¬ 
posed to send a small squadron of four ships under Aldana, to cruise off the 
port of Lima, wdth instructions to give protection to those well affected to the 
royal cause, and receive them, if need be, on board his ve&sels. He was also 


Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS.— 
Zwate, Conq. del Peru, lib. S, cep. 0.—Fer- 
nmdea, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap. 38, 
42i.^(?on)aTfu Hist, de las lod., cap. 17S.— 
MS. de Ciiravantes.^Garcilasso de la Vega,— 
wboee partiality for Gonsalo Pizarro forms a 
wholesome oounterpolse to the unfavourable 
views taken of bis conduct by most other 
writers,bis notice of tbis transaction, 
seems disposed to allow little credit to that 


loyally which is shown by the sacrifice Of a 
benefactor. Gom. Real., Parte 2, Ub. cup. 4. 

^ “ y ponia HUS fuer^as con tanta Uaneza y 
obediencia, qae loa OolspOa y ctMRM y los 
capitaiiGS y mas pr&icipales personas eran los * 
que primero eobauan mano, y tjrauun de las 
gnmenas y cables de los naulos, para los sacsr 
4 la oosUu* ^Fernandez, Hist^ del Pern, Parte 
1, Ub. 2, cap. 70. 
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intrusted with authenticated copies of the president's commission, to bede* 
livered to Gonzalo Pizarro,* that the chief niiglit feel there was yet time to 
return before the gates of mercy were closed against him** 

Wliile these events were goiiig on, Gasca^s proclamations and letters were 
doing their work in Peru. It iccpiired but little sagacity to perceive that the 
nation at large, secured in the protection of peisou and proj)erty, had nothing 
to gain by revolution. Interest and duty, fortunately, now lay on the same 
side; and the ancient sentiment of loyalty, smothered for a time, but not 
extinguished, revived in tlie breasts of the people. IStill, this was not mani¬ 
fested, at once, by any oveit act; for under a strong military rule men dared 
hardly think for tliomselvcs, much less communicate their thoi»ghts to one 
another. But changes of public opinion, like changes in tlie atmosphere that 
come on slowly anil imperceptibly, make thenisidves more and more widely 
felt, till, by a sort of silent syinpatliy, tlioy sj)read to the remotest cornoi-s of 
the land, Some inliinations of sncit a cliange of sentiment at length found 
their way to Lima, altliougli all accounts of tlie president’s mission nad been 
jealously excluded from tliatcajntal. Gonzalo J^izano liimself became sensible 
of these symptoms of disaftection, though almost too faint and feeble, as yet, 
for the most experimiced eye to descry in them the coming tempest. 

Several of tfie presidents proclamations had been forwarded to Gonzalo by 
bis faithful partisans; and Carliaial, wlio had l»een summoned from Potosf, 
declared they Averc “ more to be dreaded tlian the lances of Castile.”® Yet 
Pizarro did not forti moment lt)se his contblence in tiis own strength ; and, 
Avith a navy like that now in J\aniiinii at iiis command, lie felt he might bid 
defiance to any enemy on bis coasts. He had implicit confidence in the fidelity 
of Hinojosa. 

It Avas at this ])eriod that Paniagua arrived ofV the ]M)rt Avith Gasca’s de¬ 
spatches to Pizarro, consisting of the cmpeior’s letter and his own. They 
Avere instantly submitted liy that cliicftain to \n'< trusty counsellors, Carbajal 
and Cepeda, and tlieir ojiinions asked as to the course to be pursued. It was 
the crisis of Pizano’s fate. 

Carbajal, Avbose sagacious eye fully roinpreliended the position in which 
they stood, Avas in favoiii of aeciuiting the royal grace on the terms proposed ; 
and lie intimated bis sense of tlieir imiiortaneo by declaring that “he Avoulcl 
pa\^e the Avay for tlio hearer of them into tliCDcajiital Avitli ingots of gold anti 
silver.” * Cepeda was of a different Avay of thinking. He Avas a judge of tlie 
Royal Audience, and had been sent to I\!iu as the immediate counsellor of 
Blasco Nipiez. But he had turned against tiic viceroy, had encountered him 
in battle,and Iiis garments might he said to he yet Avet Avitli his blood ! What 
grace was theic, then, for him? Whatever respect might be shown to the 
letter of the royal jirovisions, in point of fact he must ever live under the 


’ Krrnandc*, Hmt. del Peru, ubi supra.— 
MonteHinos, Animles, MS., ufto 15n>.—(lO- 
maru, Hint, de las Iiul., cap. 17k.—Z arate, 
Conq del l*cru, lib. 6, cap. fi—Jlnrera, Jlist. 
general, dec. S, lib. 3, cap. 3. 

* **Que eran mas de temer aquellas cartas 


<iuc' a law <b'l Ilt-y dc Castilla.*' Fcr- 

iiQii(h'7., Hist, drl IViu, Parte 1, lib 2,cap. 45. 

** ** V le enladrilleti los caminus por do 
vinuTe ooii burrus de plata, y tpjos do Oro." 
CiarcUasso, Com. Keal., I'arto 2, lib. 5, cap. 5. 


* [A copy of the commlsslori^ad, as already 
noticed, been sent to Plxarro In November, 
15411. Aldana did not sail till three* montlis 
lalei. lie carried with him a friar, whom he 
was to land secretly at Charcas, and who was 
intrusted with letters for the uuthorjtiea at 
ijirua and private pfVons there, copies of 


pardons, etc it These he was to forward by a 
xnonlc of the monastery of Sancto Domingo, 
who would disseminate them secretly. In- 
strucclon de lo que el reverendo padre fray 
Pedro de Ulloa debe hacer. Fecha 11 de 
hebrero de 1.547.—Col. de Doc. iued. para la 
Hist, de Kspafia, tom. xli.':.—En.J 
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Castilian rule a ruined man. lie accordingly strongly urged the rejection of 
Gasca’s offers. “They will cost you your governnieiit” he said to Pi^rro : 
“ the smooth-tongued priest is not so simple a person as you take him to be. 
He is deep and politic.* He knows well what promises to make ; and, once 
master of the country, h3 will know, too, how to keep thorn.'* 

Carbajal was not shaken by the arguments or the sneers of his companions ; 
and, as the discussion waxed wai’m, Cej>eda taxed his opponent with giving 
counsel suggested by fears for his own safety,-a foolish taunt, sufficiently 
disproved by the ^yhoIe lift; of the doughty oltl warrior*. Carbajal did not 
insist further on his own views, however, as he found tliem unwelcome to 
Pizarro, and contented himself with coolly remarking that “ he hatl, indeed, no 
relish for rebellion; but he Iriul as long a neck for a halter, he believed, as 
any of his companions ; and as ho could haixlJy expect to live much longer, at 
any rate, it Avas, after all, of little moment to him.^''’ 

Pizarro, spurred on by a ffory ambition that overleaped every obstacle,^ did 
not conde.scend to count the desperate chances of a contest with the crown. 
He threw his own Aveight into the scale with Ceneda. The offer of grace Avas 
rejected; and he tliiis crist away tJic last tie winch held iiiui to his country, 
anil, by the act, proclaJmed hiinst'lf a relrol.” 

It Avas not long afti'i the depai’tiiro of Paniagua that Pizarro received 
tidings of tire defection of Aldaua and Hinojosa, and of the surrender of the 
fleet, on Avhich Ire Irad exjionded an iimnense sum, as the chief buhvark of his 
power. This iinArelconie intoliigenee Avas folIoAved by accounts of the further 
defection of some of the juineipal towns in the nc^illi, and of th*; as.sas.sination 
of Piiellos, the faithful lientonaut to whom he liad confided the goveimmcnt 
of Quito. It was not very long, also hefoi'i' h(‘ found liLs autlrority assailed in 
the o[»posito (|uar*1er at (Iirzeo ; for ».;enteno, ilu; loyal cliioftain who, as tiu; 
re^ider may rememlier, had lieen driven by i’ai-'Nijal to lake refuge in a cave 


' **Qap IK) lo oinlnauan jurr st iuillo 

y liana, .■<lno kouhIcs astiKias, 

ialv'ladrs y unguuos." (J.iiriljwsi), (\nii I0‘ul , 
Uarte *J, lib. 0, ca]). 5 

** “Por lo (Icinah, fiuatlo !irar/r,» (dm cr*>ia, 
ya y«> he vinido inuclioH afias, y tMiRa (an 
Imi; palmo do pesenryo p.na la mhcu ooiiio 
coda nuo dc vuestiii^ nu ioedo'^.” Ibid. loc. 
ut. 

^ “ fjora y luoif(?rina 8()l>oruia,’' as Kor- 
iiaiulez clmraclou'/oH tho aspniUK (iTupor al‘ 
Gonzalo. Hist, dol Pt rn, ParU* 1, lib. ‘J, (ap. 
16. 

“ MS. do C.inivantoK.—Accoiding to fr/irLi- 
lassM), PaniJij?ua was fiirninhoil with secret 
instructions by the piesldent, empowering 

* [f'anlagua'a ro|xnl of Ills mission, dated 
August Ibt, 1647, 81 .x uiontliK after he had 
left Tiinm, has been piescrved. He avows 
that, being In fear of his life, or of not bohig 
allowed to return, ho had prcteiu>ed an a(Tec> 
tion for Pizarro, olTerlng to serve him by a 
modUtioii with the crowni. and professing to 
believe that there waa no intention to deprive 
him of the government, trosca having been 
Hont out only as ‘‘preflident of the Audience." 
and meaning, it was undeistood, to return 
shortly to Spain. These representations he 
inaile originally to Cepeda; but on tho next 
day he repeated the w hole, and more," to 


him, in c;im' he judged il urteNsary t(» (he 
picMTV.itnm f)l tile r(*yal aiitliaiiiy, timmflrui 
l*i/Min) Ml tli(' noverumeiil, ‘Mt being liltle 
matter it the Devil ruled then*, piovided the 
caniitry leniained to tin* crown'*’ The fact 
wa.'< n'i)i>rU’d by Painairim, who continued 
in Uciii ali(T Jliese events (I'oni. Heal., 
Paito 'i, lib. r», (dp. Ct ) This is po^sll)lo. 
iJiil ir is more probable that a crediilouH 
goKhi)), like Garcilassi', should bi; in error, 
than that ('haile.s the ImIlIi should have Ix^-n 
piepan-d to make such an dcknowk-dgment 
of ins irnlKcihty, or tii.it the nisn Hcicctf'd for 
(iasoa’s tonlidenceslionM have ho indiscreetly 
betrayed ids tiust.* 


J’izarro, who was *‘Hati.sfied." and on *his 
dejiarture iie^isted on piesontlng him with a 
thousand pesfKS He vaiirludes with a solemn 
usaevniition that lie had used only general 
phrases and made no explicit prandses. Ouaca 
appears, from ii leltf*r to the Council of tho 
]miles enclosing this rejiort, to havo been 
Kitisfied wltii tiie pretreedings of hiK agent. 
His own correspondenro with Pizarro at the 
time of the mission shows that, whatever 
dnpliLily Tiiay have been used, neither party 
was in any doubt as to the other’s intentions. 
(;ol. iW Hue. ined. para la IHbC. dc Espafia, 
torn, xl.x.—Ku.J 
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near Arequipa, had isisued from Im coocealinejit after remaining there a year, 
and^ on learning the arrival of Gasca, had a^in raised the royal stanwn^ 
Then, collecting a small body of followers, and falling on Cuzco by night, he 
uuide himself master of that capital, defeated the garrison who held It, and 
V secured it for the crown. Marching soon after into the province of Charcas, 
the bold cliief allied liiniself with the officer wlio commanded for PizarroJn La 
Plata; and their combined forces, to the number of a thousand, took up a 
position ou the boi’ders of Lake Titicaca, where the two cavaliers coolly awaiW 
an opportunity to take the held against their ancient commander. 

Qunzalo Pizarro, tcmched to the heart by the desertion of those in whom he 
most confided, was stunned by the dismal tidings of his losses coming so thick 
upon him. Yet he did not waste liis time in idle crimination or complaint, but 
immediately set about making preparations to meet the storm with ah his 
characteristic energy. He wrote at once to such of his captains as he believed 
still faithful, commanding them to be ready with their troops to march to hiS 
assistance at the shortest notice. He remiiided them of their obligations to 
him, and that their interests were idejitical with his own. The president’s 
commission, he added, had been made out before the news had reached Spain 
of the battle of Aiiaquito, and conkl never cover a pardon to those concerned 
in the death of the viceroy." 

J^izarro was e(iually active in enforcing his levies in the aipital and in putting- 
them in the best firfiting ortler. lie soon saw liiiiiself at the head of a thou¬ 
sand men, beautifully equipped, and complete in all their appointments; “as 
gallant an array,” says an old writer, ‘"though so small in number, as ever 
trod the plains of Italy,”—displaying, in the excellence of their arms, their 

S ous uniforms, and the caparisons of their Iiorses, a magnificence that 
be furnished only by tlie silver of Pqju.'" Each company was provided 
with a new stand of colours, eml>la/oncd with its peculiar device. Some bore 
the initials and arms of Pizarro, and one or two of these were audaciously 
surmounted by a crown, as if to intiinatii the rank to which their commander 
might aspire. 

Among the leaders most ccnspicuous ou this occasion ^vas Cepeda, “ who,” 
in the words of a writer of his time, “ Jiad exchanged the robe of the licentiate 
for the plumed casque and mailed lurness of the warrior.” But the cavalier 


“ Pedro Pizarro, ppscub. y Conq., W.S— 
Zarate, Cong, del Peru, lib. cap. 11, 13.— 
Fernandez, llist. del I’eru, Parte l. lib. 2, 
cap. 45, 50. -MontesiaoH, Ainialos, MS., afio 
15*7. 

“* Mil Ilonibrcft tan bien armados i a(lere- 
^odos, rY>mo so Imn vristo en Italia, en la 
maior pros^perldod. porguo ninti^uho bavia, 
dcitias de las Armas, que no Uevasc Culpas, 
1 Jnbon do Seda, 1 muchos dc Tela de Oru, 
. I de Brocado, i otroa bordadoa, i rccamadoB do 
Oro, I Plabs cuii mucha Chapcrla do Ofq por 
I'M Sombreros, i especlalmento por FrascoM. 
i Caxas de Arcabuces.'* Zarate, Coiiq. del 
Peru, Iib. 0. cap. 11. 

“ Ibid., iibi supra.—Some writers even 
assert that Pizarro was pj^parint; for his 
curuuatkofi at this time, and that he had 


acinlllly despatched bis summons to the 
dlilcreiit towns to send tbeirdeputies to assist 
at it: *'Queiia aprce>urar su coronocion, y 
para olio despachd cartas a todan las cludadcs 
del Pern '* (Montesinos, Aunales, MS., aflo 
1547.) But It is hardly probable he , could 
have placed so blind a con^denOe in the 
coloniKtM at this crisis as to have meditated 
so ra^h a step. The loyal Castilian historians 
are not slow to receive rc]x)rts to the discredit 
of the rabeL* 

** FI qual en esic tiempo, oluIdad(» do ]o 
que conuenia a sus letras, y profession, y 
officio de Oydor; salio en calsas Juhon, y 
cuera, de muchos recamsdos; y gorra con 
plumas." Fernandes^ Hist, del Peru, Parte 
1, lib. % cap. df. 


‘ * [’^0 fioct, would, however, seem to Iw 
eslabl^ed by a letter fW»in Oarbtjal to 
Piearro, dated March 17tb> 1647, In which 
ho speahs of ** la co'vna de Bey, con quo, on 


tan breves dias, emos de coronar & vuestra 
SeAorla.** Fernandez, Hist* del Peru, Porte 
1, Ub. 2, eap^ 49 .^Ed.] 
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to whom PizHiTO confided the chief care of organizing his battalions was the 
Vetera! Carbajal, who had studied the art oft^war under the best captains of 
Europe, and whose life of adventure had been'a practical commentary on their 
early lessons. It was on hkarni that Gonzalo most leaned in the hour of 
danger; and well had it been for him if he had profited by his counsels ataji 
earlier period. . 

It ffives one some idea of the luxurioiis accommodation of Pizarro’s forces^ 
that ne endeavoured to provide eacli of his musketeers with a horse. The 
expenses incurred by him were enormous. The immediate cost of his piev 
palpations, we are told, was not less than half a million of depro; and 

nis pay to the cavaliers, and, indeed, to the common soldiers, in his little army, 
was on an extravagant scale, nowhere to be met with but on the silver soil of 
Peru.’’ 

When his own funds w’ere exhausted, he supplied the deficiency by fines 
imposed on the rich citizens of Lima as the price of exemption from service, 
by forced loans, and various other schemes of military exaction.’* From this 
time, it is said, the chieftain’s ternpor underwent a visible change.*’ He 
became more violent in Ids passions, more impatient of control, and indulged 
more freely in acts of cruelty and license. The desperate cause in which he 
.was involved made liim r- ckless of conse([uenccs. 'I’hough naturally frank and 
confiding, tho frequent defection of his followers filled him Avith suspicion. He 
fcncAv not in ivliom to confide • Every one avIio sliowed himself indifferent to 
fus cause, or was suspected of being so, Avas dealt Avith as an open eneinv. 
The greatest distimst prevaileil in Lim;i. No man dared confide in his neigiv 
hour. Some concealed thoir effects ; others contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the sentinels, and hid themselves in tlie neighbouring Avoods and mountains.’* 
No one Avas alloAved to enter or leap tiie city Avithout a license. All commerce, 
all intercourse, Avith other places was cut off. It Avas long since the fifths 
belonging to the croAvn had b(*en remitted to Castile, as PizaiTO had appro¬ 
priated tliem to his own use. He now took iiossession’of the mints, broke up 
the royal stamps, and issued a debased coin, emblazoned with his oavii cipher.*^ 
It Avas the most decisive act of sovereignty. 

At this gloomy period the JaAvyer Cepeda contrived a solemn farce, the intent 
of Avhich Avas to give a sorlf of legal sanction to tho reliel cause in the eyes of 
the l>opulace. He caused a process to be prepared against Gasai, Hinojosa, 
Mid Aldana, in which they Avore accused of treason against the existing 
government of Peru, Avere convicted, and condemned to death. This instru- 


Vernanduz, Hist, del IVru, iibi Bupra.— 
Zarate, Concp del Teru, lib G, cap. li.— 
H rrera, Hist, general, dec. m, lib. 3, cap. 

Muntesltioe, Atuiatcs, Afio 1647. 

Fernandez, J*arte I, lib. * 2 , cap. 62.— 
Monteslnoa. Annales, MS., alia 1647. 

Gomara, Hist, de las lud.. cap. 173. 

** Atidaba la Gente tan asombrada con cl 
temor de bi- muertc, quo Uu so pocllan eu> 
tender, ni tenfan anituo para liuir, 1 algunos, 
quo bailaroD mejur apat‘eJo» so eACondieron 
por Ins Cafiaverates, 1 Cuovts. enteiTandu bus 


* [TbU bod been tbe case, according to his 
own statement! for a long time. He told 
FanUgw Ih tbe preceding January that he 
was unable to sleep at uigbt, and that be 
Hhould be glad to lay down tbe burden of 
government. Tor whlcb be was unfitted, and 


llacieiulas.'* Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib, 6, 
cap. 16 . 

lid. anonima, MS. - Montesinos, An- 
nales, MS., afio 1647.—‘•Asal mismo ec^o 
G6za]o i‘ioarrii a UKla (a plata que gaataua y 
dcBtribiiya bu niarca, que era una G- rebuell^ 
ch ima P. y pregon^ quo ^ peiia de muerte, 
todoa redbicssen por plata fina la quetuuiebso 
aqudla matca' slu eusayo, iii otra dUigencla 
alguna. Y desu suorte bizo pohsar mneba 
plata do Icy Ixija por fina." Feroaudez, Hlat. 
del Peru, Parte 1> bb. 2 , cap. 63. 


spend bis time in bunting and other amuse* 
meats ( but he added that be could trust no 
one, and would aurrehder tbe gownment 
only .to bis brother Hernando. CoHMe .!)<:«. 
int^. para la HUt« de Bbpafia, tom. xlU. 
-Eo.J 
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meat he subiuit^od to a number of jnilstsr in tlie cai)ita )5 requiring tlieir signa¬ 
tures. But they had no mind thus inevitably to iiuj)licate themselves by 
affixing their names to such a paper; and they evaded it by representing that 
it would only serve to cut off all chance, should any of the accused be so dis¬ 
posed, of their again en»bvacing the cause they had deserted. Cepeda was tlie 
only man wlio signed the document. Carbajal trciited the whole thing with 
ridicule. “What is the object of your process ?” said he to Cepeda. “Its 
object,” rei>Iied the latter, “ is to preveut delay, that, if taken at any time, tlio 
guilty party may be at once led to execution.^* “ I cry you mercy,” retorted 
Carbajal; “I thought there must Ije some virtue in'the instrument, that 
Avould have killed them outnglit. Let but one of tliesc .same traitors fall into 
my hands, and I will marcli him off* to execution without waiting for the 
sentence of a court, 1 i)romis(! you 1 

While this paper war was going on, news was brought that Aldana^s squadion 
w'as off the port of CalUm. That coinrnandcr liad sailed from Ranama alioiit 
the middle of Eebruaiy, 1547. Un his passage down the coast he had landed at 
Truxillo, wlieve the citizens welcomed him witli eiitiumasm and eagerly pro¬ 
claimed their suliinission to tlie royal aiitliority. lie I'eceived at the same 
time mes.sages from several of Pizarro's officers in the interior, intimating their 
return to their duty and their readiness to support the president. Aldanii 
named Caxamalca as a place of ieud(!Zvous, where they should concentrate 
their forces and await the lauding of (Sasca. lie then continued his voyage 
towards Lima. 

No sooner was Pizarro informed of Ids ai)j>roadi than, fearful lest it might 
have a disastrous effect in seducing Ins folioweis from their fidelity, lie marcheil 
them about a kvigue out of the city, and there encamped, lie was two 
leagues from the coa^, and lie po-sted agnaid on theshme, to intercejit all 
communication with tlie vessels. Ikfore leaving the capital, (.'epeda resoitcd 
to an expedient fur M^curing the inliabitants more lumly, as he conceived, in 
rizariys interests. He caused the cili/ens U) be assembled, and made tiiem 
a studied harangue, in wiiicli he exnaliaLed on the services of their governor 
and the security which the coiinlry luul enjoyed under his rule. He tlien told 
them that every man was at liberty to clioose for iiimself, -to remain inuler 
the protection of their piescnt ruler, or, if they *pr(*fen’cd, t(» transfer tlieir 
allegiance to ids enemy. He invited them to speak their minds, but re(iaired 
every one who slionM still continue under J*i/aiTO to take an oath of fidelity 
to his cause, with tlie assunince that, if any should lie so false hereafter as to 
violate this pledge, lie would pay for it with his life.*® There was no one 
found bold enongli—with his head thus in the lion's mouth—to swerve from 
his obedience to Pizarro; and every man took the oatli i)rescribe(l, which was 
administered in the most solemn and imposingformby the liccptiatc. Carbajal, 
as usual, made a jest of the whole proceeding. “How long,” he asked liis 
companion, “do you think these same oaths will stand? The first wind that 
blows off the roast after we arc gone will scatter them in air! ” His prediction 
w^as soon verified. 


*" “ llioso muebo entonroh raruftjal y dlxo; 
que Bogu auia becho la instwicla, ({nc aula 
entoiidido, quo laJuKlicia como riiyo, auiadc 
yr lurgo a jnpticiarlus. Y deria quo hi el lo» 
tHulfs»-e presoR, no b« lo darla vn cLiuo por su 
Rento^la, nl Crmas.** (Ffmandoz, HiBt. del 
Ppru, Parte 1, lil» 2, cap. 66.) Among the 
Jnrhtfl III Mma who Ouw Independently re* 
Cepeda fl requl»Itlori to sign the pAper 


was the Licentiate Polo Ondegardo, a man of 
much discretion," and one of tlic best authori¬ 
ties for the ancient fuBtituttons of the Incas. 

Pedro Plzarro, Descub. y C(»nq., MS.— 
Kerriandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1 , lib. 2, 
cap. 61.->-Montcsino8, Annulefi, MS., afio 
1547.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. C, cap. 
11, 14. 
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Meantime, Al*lana anchored off the jKirt, whore there was* ;io vessel of the 
insurgents to molest him. Bj Cepeda’s advice, some four or five had been 
burnt a short time before, during tlie absence of Carbajal, in order to cut otf 
ail means by which the inhabitants co!ild leave the place. This was deeply 
deplored by tire veteran soUlier on his return. “ It was destroying,” he sai<l, 
“the guardian angels of Lima,”'**® Anti certainly, under such a commander, 
tliey might now have stood l^izarro in good stead ; btit his star was on 
the wane. 

The first act of Aldana was to cause the copy of Gasca’s powers, with which 
he had been intrusted, to he conveyed to his ancient commander, by whom it 
was indignantly torn in pieces. Aldana next contrived, by means of his 
agents, to circulate ainoug the citizens, and even tlie soldiers of the camp, the 
president’s manifestoes. They were not long in producing their effect. Few 
had been at all aware of the real purport of Gasca’s mission, of the extent of 
his powers, or of the geiiei ous terms offered by the governinent. They shrank 
from the desperate course into which they had been thus unwarily seduced, 
and they sought only in what way they could with least danger extricate 
themselves from their jiresent position and return to tlieir allegiance. Nome 
escaped by night from the caiun, eliulod tlio vigilance of tbo sentinels, and 
effected their retreat on board the vessels. Some were taken, and found no 
(piarter at the hands ot v..irbajal and his nuM'cilcss ministers. But, where the 
spirit of disaffection was abioad, means of (‘scape weie not wanting. 

As the fugitives were cut off from In'ina and the neighbouring coast, they 
secreted themselves io the fon^sts and mountams, and watched their oppor¬ 
tunity for making tludr way to I’nixilk* and other ]iori,s at a distance ; and so 
contagious was llie exain]»le that it not •infrequently liai>p(med that the vciy 
soldiers sent in pursuit ot the diwfU'Un* joined with them. Among those that 
tied was the Licen .late (Carbajal, who must not In^ confounded with his 
military namesak(\ He was llm same cavalier w.hoso brother had been put 
to death in Ijinia by Blasco Niifu*z, and who revenged himself, as wc have 
seen, by imbruing his own hands in the blood of the viceroy. That a person 
thus imi)lic^ted should trust to the royal pardon show(;d that no one need 
despair of it; and the example proved most disastrous to l^izaim^* 

Carbajal, who nuule a jest of everything, even of the misfortunes which 
pinched him the sharpest, when t(‘Id of the descrtiiui of his comrades, amused 
Iiimself by humming the words of a popular ditty :— 

‘*TLc wind blows tlic haira off my hcai.1, raolbcr; 

U'we at a time, It blows them away! ” 


But the defection of his followers made a deeper impression on riziirro, and 
he was sorely distressed as he beheld the gallant array, to wliicli he luad so 
confidently looked for gaining his battles, thus melting away like a inoniing 
mist. Bewildered by the treachery of those in whom he had most trusted, he 
knew not where to turn, nor w'hat course to take. It was evident that 
ho must leave his present dangerous (iiuirters without loss of time. But 
whither should he direct his steps? In the north, the great towns had 
abandoned his cause, and the president was already marching against him; 
while Centeno held the passes of the south, with a force double his own. in 


‘*£utre otraa cosas dlxo a Gonvalo 
Pigarro vueaa Scfiurm inando quf*mar tIticd 
aiigclos quo tenia cn bu pnertc* para guiirdii 
defeiisa tie la cuRta del Peru.’’ (i&rcilusso, 
arte 2, lib. 5« clip. 6. 

■** Pedro Pizarro, l^escub. y CJtinq., MS.— 
Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. isu.—Fer¬ 


nandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, ca)). 
63, 6G.—Zarate, Gonq. del Peru, Ub. 0, cap. 
15, Ifi. 

“Kstos inis Cabellicoa, Madre, 

Dos a doH me loa lleva el Aire.’* 
Guumia, Hist, de las litd., cap. ISO. 
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this enierceiicy, he at length resolveti to occuot Aret^uipa, a ‘^caiwrt still true 
to him, wicre lio niight remain till he had aecidetl on some future course of 
Qpen^ions. 

After a painful but rapid march, Qonzalo arrived at this place, where he was 
seedily joined by a reinforcement that he had detached for the recovery of 
Cuzco. But 80 frequent had been the desertions from both companies—though 
in Pizarro's corps these hail greatly lessened since the departure from the 
neighbourhood of Tiinia—timt his whole number did not exceed five hundred 
men, less than Iialf of the force whicli he had so recently mustered in tlie 
capital. To such humble circumstances was the man now redact who had 
so lately lorded it over tlie land with unlinuted sway! Still the chief did not 
despond. He had gathered new spirit from the excitement of his inarch and 
his distance from Lima; and he seemed to recover liis former confidence, as 
he exclaimed, “ It is misfortune that teaches us who are our friends. If imt 
ten only remain true to me, fear not but I will again be master of Pern ! ” ” 

No sooner had the rebel forces withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Lima 
tlian the inhabitants of that city, little troubled, as Carbajal had predicted, by 
their compulsory oaths of allegiance to Pizarro, threw open their gates Jo 
Aldana, wlio took possession of this important place in the name of pre¬ 
sident. The lattei‘, meaiiwlnlc. had sailed with his w'hole fleet from Panam4 
on the tenth of April, ir)47.* Tlic first part of liis voyage was prosperous; out 
he was soon perplexed by contrary currents, and the weather became rough 
and tempestuous. The violence of the storm continuing day after day, the 
sea was fashed into fury, and the fleet was tossed about on the billows, which, 
ran mountain-high, as if emulating the wild character of the region they 
bounded. The rain descended id torrents, and tlic lightning was so incessant 
that the vessels, to quote tlie lively language of the clironicler, “ seemed to be 
driving tlnough seas of flame! The hearts of the stoutest mariners were 
filled with dismay. They considered it lio])eless to struggle against the ele¬ 
ments, and they loudly deiuauded to return to the continent and postpone the 
voyage till a more favourable season of the year. 

But the president saw in tliis the ruin of Ids cause, as well as of thp loyal 
vassals who had engaged, on his landing, to support it. “ I am Avilling to die,^ 
he said,but not to return ; ” and, regardless of the remonstrances of tils more 
timid followers, he in.sisted on carrying as much sail as the ships could possibly 
bear, at every interval of the storm.*^ Meanwhile, to divert the minds of the 
seamen from their present danger, Oasca amused them by explaining some of 
the strange phenomena exhibited by the ocean in the tempest, \^ich had 
filled their superstitious minds with mysterious dread.*” 

**Aunqiio Bieinprc d{joi quo con diez chrotticlcr shows that he had himself been 
Amigosque le quedaseiif baviad'i coii<;ervarac, Ikmillarwlth these tropical tempests on the 
1 conquistor de nuevo el Perd: tanta ora sn Pacifle. 

Sofia, » su Bobervia.*' Oomara, Jiist. de las ** Y con lo poco qne en aqnclla sazon, ol 

Jnd.i h>c. cit. presidonte estimaua la vlda si no auia de 

Y los truenos y reldpagos eran taiitos haz^^r la Jornada: y el gran dcssso que tenia 

y tales; que slempro narecia que estauan cn do bazerla se puso cotra ellos dlKlendo, quo 

llamas, y que sobre ellos venian Kayos (qun qual quiera quo le tocasse en ahaxtr vela, le 

en lodas aquellas paries caen niurbos).” costarla la vloa.*' Fernandez, Utat* del Peru^ 

(Fernandez, Hist, del Peru, Parte i, lib. 2. Parte l, fib. 2, cap. tl, 

cap. Ti.) The vivid- cfdopriiig of the oi<l ““ Th<r pbosplTorfc lights sometimes seen 

* [fn a letter written on the l2tb at hundred «and twenty-one soldiers, all well 

TaU)ga, an Islet ten mUes south of I’anamU, equipped, and fncludlAg tixany persons of 

wb< re the ffeet remained two days taking in quality. Col* de Hoc, In^, para da Jliet. de 

water, Uasca mentlcQS bis force as consisting Kspafia, tom. xll.x.«*£p.J , 

of eighteen ships ant* one ^allot, with eight 
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Signals bad been giveh for^the Ships to n^ake the best of Hielr way* each for 
itself to the island of Qbrgona. Here they arrived, one afto another, with 
but a single exception, though all more or less shattered^ by t^e weather. 
The president waited only for the fury of the elements to spend itself, when 
he again embarked, and, on smoother waters, crossed over to Manta. From 
this place he soon after continued his voyage to Timibez, and landed at that 
port on the thirteenth of June. He was everywhere received with enthu¬ 
siasm, and all seemed anxious to ettace the remembrance of the past by pro¬ 
fessions of future fidelity to the crown. Gasca received, also, numerous fetters 
of congratulation from cavalicra in the interior, most of whom hatl formerly 
taken service under Pizarro. He made courteous acknowledgments for then- 
offers of assistance, and commanded them to repair to Oaxamalca, the general 
place of rendezvous. 

To this same spot .he sent Hinojosa, so soon as that officer had disembarked 
with the land-forces from the fleet, ordering him to take command of the 
levins assembled there and then join him at Xauxa, Here he deteniiined to 
esUblish his head iiuarters. It lay in a ricli and abundant territory, and ))y 
its central position afibrderl a point for acting with greatest advantage against 
the enemy. 

lie then moved forward, at the head of a small detachment of cavalry, 
along the level road on the coast towards Truxillo, After halting for a short 
time in tliat loyal city, he traversed the mountain-range on the south-east, 
and soon entered the fruitful valley of Xauxa. There he was presently joined 
by reinforcements from the north, as well as from the principal places on the 
coast, and, not long after his arrival, ' 'ccived a message from Centeno, in- 
foilning him that he held the passes by which Gonzalo Pizarro was jireparing 
to make his escape from the country, and that the insurgent ciiief must soon 
fall inti> his hands. 

The royal camp was greatly elated hy those tidings. The war, then, was 
at length terminated, and that without the president having been called upon 
so much as to lift his sword against a Spaniard. Several of his coimsollors 
now advised him to disband the greater part of his forces, as burdensome and 
no longer necessary. But the president was too wise to weaken his strength 
befoi-elie had secured the victory He consented, liowever, to countermand 
the i-equisition for levies from Alexico and the adjoining colonies, as now 
feeling sufficiently strong in the general loyalty of* the country. But, con¬ 
centrating his forces at Xanxa, he estal»lishcd his quarters in that tomi, as he 
bad at first intended, resolved to await there tidings of the operations in the 
south. The result was different from what he had expected.”' 

Pizano, meanwhile, ,whoia we left at Arequipa, had decided, after mucli 
deliberation, to evacuate Peru and pass into (Jhili. In this territory, beyond 
the president’s jurisdiction, he might find a safe retreat. The fickle people, 
he thought, would soon weary of their new ruler; and he could then rally in 
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sufficient strength to resume active operations for the recovery of his domain. 
Such were the calculations of the rehel chieftain, Ihit how was he to cttect 
his object, wlulc the passes among tlie mountains, where his route were 
held by Centeno witii a force more than double his own ? lie resolved to try 
negotiation; for that captain had once served under him, and had, indeed, 
been most active in persuading Pizarro to take on himself the office of pro¬ 
curator. Adranring, acctu’dingly, in the directioji of Lake Titicaca, in the 
neighbourhood of wdiich Centeno had pitclied his camp, Gonzalo despatched 
an emissary to his(]uarters to open a negotiation. lie (billed to his adversary's 
j’ecollection the friendly relations that liad once subsisted between them, and 
reminded him of one occasion in particular, in which he had spared his life 
when convicted of a consjiiracy auamst himself. He harbfjured iiu Mmtimeuts 
of unkindness, he said, for Centeno's recent conduct, and had not now come 
to seek a (luarrel ^\ith him. liis purpose was t*) abandon Peru; and the 
only favour he had to rofiuest of his former associate was to leave him a free 
passage across the mountains.* 

To thn comnuniicatiou Centeno made answer, in terms as courtly as tliosc 
of Pizarro liiiusclf, that he was not umniuiifnl of their ancient friendship. lie 
was now ready to .serve his former commander iii any way not inconsistent 
with honour or ohcdituce to his soveieit^n. But he was tliere in arms for he 
royal cause, and lie could not swerve from liis duty. Tf Pi/ano would but 
roly on his faith and .sui render himself up, he pledged his kniglitly word to use 
all his interest with the government to secure as favourable terms for him and 
Ins followers as had liemi gmnted to the rest of their countrymen. Gonzalo 
listened to the smootli pro!iiise.s of his ancient comrade with bitter scam 
depicteil in his eountonance, and, snatching tiie letter from his secretary, cast 
it away from lum with indignation. Tliere was nothing left but an apiJeal 
to anus.^** 

lie at once liroko u]> lii,> encamimieut, and directed his marcli on the borders 
of Lake Titicaca, near w liicli lay liis rival. lie resorted, liowevtT, to stratagem, 
that he might still, if possible, avoid an encounter, lie sent forward hi.s scouts 
in a difTereut direction fioni that which he intended to take, and then quick¬ 
ened his march on lliiarina. Tlii.s was a small town situated on the south¬ 
eastern extremity of Lake Titicaca, the shores of wliich, the .seat of the 
primitive civilization of the Incas, were scon to resound w'itli tlio murderous 
strife of their more civilized comiueror.s ! 

But Pizarro'.s movements had been secretly coimiumiaited to Centeno, and 
that commander, accordingly, changing his ground, took up a position not far 
from lliiarina, on the same day on which Gonzalo reached this place. The 
vedettes of the two ramps came in sight of each other that evening, and the 
rival forces, lying .ui their arms, prcjiared for action on the following morning. 

It was the'twenty-sixth of October, 3547, when the two commanders, having 
formed their troojis in order of battle, advanced to the encounter on tlie plains 
of Huarina. The ground, defended on one side hy a hold spur of the Ande.s, 
and not far removed on the other from the waters of Titicaca, was an open 


Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Conq , MS.— 
OarcUasso, (’om. Ucal., JVirfe 2, 10). 0 , cap. 
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tod level plain, well suited to military nianceuvre^. It seemed as if prepared 
by Nature as the lists for an enepunter, 

Centeno’s army amouJitcd to about a thousand men. IJis cavalry consisted 
of near two hundred and fifty, avcII equipjied .and mojinted. Among them 
Avere several gentleuien of family, some of Avnoin had once followed the banners 
of Pizarro; the Avhole forming an efficient corps, in which rode some of the 
best lances of Peru. Ilis arquebusiers Avere less numerous, nut exceeding a 
hundred and fifty, indifterently provided Avith ammunition. The remainder, 
and much the larger part of Centano’s army, consisted of spearineii, irregular 
levies hastily drawn together and possesscid of little discipline. 

This corps of infantry formed the centre of his line, manked by the arque- 
busiers in two nearly equal divisions, while his cavalry Avere also disposeu in 
two bodies on the right and left Avings. Unfortunately, Centeno Iiadbeen for 
the nast week ill of a pleurisy,—so ill, indeed, tliat on the preceding day he 
had been bled several times. He Avas now too feebh* to k('ep his saddle, but 
was carried in a litter, and when he had seen his men formed in order he Avith* 
drew to a distjince from the field, unable to take i)art in the action. But 
Solano, the militant bishop of Cuzco, who, witli several of his followers, took 
part in the engagement, --a nrcuniscaiuv, indeed, of no strange occurrcnccj— 
rode along the ranks Avith tlf' criu-iiix in his hand, bestowing his benediction 
on tlio soldiers and exljorting nach man to <lo his duty. 

Pi/arro’s forces were less tfian half of his rival’s, not amounting to more than 
four hundied and eigiity men. Tla^ liorse <lid not muster above eighty-five in 
all, and he posted thorn in a singU* body oi> tl»e right of his battalion. The 
strength of Ids army lay in his aniuel)nsior,s, about three Iiundrcd and fifty in 
number. It was an a<Imirable cori)3, coi-jinanded by Carbajal, by Avhom it 
liad been carefully drilled. (’onsKlerin; the excellence of its arms and its 
thorough discipline, thi.> little body of infujitry might be considered as the 
fioAver of the Peruvian soldiery, and on it Pizarro manily relied for the success 
of the day.’’" The remainder of his fotco, consisting of jiikcmien, not formi¬ 
dable for their immbers, though, like the i(*st of the infantry, under excellent 
discipline, he distributed on tlie left of his musketeers, so as to repel the 
enemy’s liorso. 

Pizarro liiniself had cliarge of the cavalrv, taking bis place, as usual, in the 
foremost nink. He was superbly accoutred. Over his shining mail he wore 
a s<(hre*vost of slaslied velvet of a rich ciimson colour; and he rofle a higli- 
mcllled chargor, Avhose gaudy caparisons, with the showy livery of hi.s rider, 
made the fearless commander tlie most conspicuous olqect in the field. 

Ilis lieutenant, Carbajal, was cquiiqied in a very difieient style. He Avore 
armour of proof of the most homely a])pe.arance, but strong and servictiable; 
and his steel bonnet, Avith its closely-barred visor of the same material, pro¬ 
tected his head from fuore than one tlesperate blow on tliat day. Cver his 
arms he wore a suicoat of a greenish colour, and he rode an active, strong¬ 
boned jennet, which, though capable of enduring fatigue, possessed neither 
grace nor beauty. It Avould not have been easy to distinguisii the veteran 
from the most oi’dinary cavalier. 

The two hosts arrived Avithin six hundred paces of each other, AAdien they 
both halted. Carbajal preferred to receive the attack of the enemy rather 


In the estimate of Centeno's force's— 
whicli ranj^os, in tlie ililTercnt accounts, from 
Hcvon hundred to". twelve hundred—f have 
taken the intormediate number of a thousand 
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than advance fartJier ; for tJie .t^rouncl he now occupied afforded a free .i’an®9 
Jor liis musketry, unobstructed by the trees or bushes that were sprinkled 
over some other parts of the field. There was a singular motive, in Edition, 
fpr retaining? hispresejiit position. The soldiers were encumbered, aofiae with 
two, some with three,^quebuses each, being the arms left by those who from 
time to time had desert«!d the camp. This uncommon supply of muskets, 
liowever serious an impediment on a march, might afford great advantage to 
troops aw^aiting an assault; since, from the imperfect knowledge as well ,as 
construction of fire-arms at that day, much time was wasted in loading 
them.** 

Preferring, therefore, that tlio enemy should begin the attack, Carbajal 
cahie to a halt, while the <tpposite squadron, after a short respite, continued 
their advance a hundred paces farther. Seoitig that they tiien remain^ 
immovable, Carbajal detached a small party of skirmishers to the front, in 
order to provoke them ; but it was soon encountered by a sitiiiJar party of the 
enemy, and some shots w^ere exchanged, though with little thiniage to eitlier 
side. " Fitwiing this maucouvic fail, tne vetcraii ordered his men to advance a 
few paces, still iio}»ing tf) provoke his antagonist to the charge. This succeeded. 
“ We lose honour,” exclaimed (Xuiteno’s soldiers ; w'ho, with a bastard sort of 
chivalry, belonging to iiiKbsoijilined troops, felt it a disgrace to await an 
assault. In vam tlieir officers called out to them to remain at their post. 
Their commander was absent, and tliey were urged on by the cries of a frantic 
friar, named Domingo Ruiz, who, bedieving tlie Philistines were deliverol inio 
their hands, called out, ‘"JVow' is the time I Onward, onward! fall on the 
enemy I”” They needed nothing further; and the men rushed forward in 
tumultuous haste, the pikoiiien carrying their levelled weapons so heo^^sly 
as to interfere witli one another, and in some instances to wouiid their 
comrades. The musketeers, at the same time, kept up a disorderly fire as 
they advanced, which, from their rapid motion and the distance, tlid no 
execution. 

Carbajal Avas avcH pleased to see his enemies thus wasting their ammunition. 
Though he allowed a few mu-skets to Ijo discharged, in order to stimulate his 
opponents the more, he commanded tlie groat l)ody of his infantry to reserve 
their fire till every shot could take efiect. As he knew the tendency of marks¬ 
men to shoot above the mark, he directed bis men to aim at the ^dle, or even 
a little below it; adding that a shot that fell short might still do damage, 
Avhile one that passed a hair's breadth above the head ivas wasted’® 

The veteran's company stood calm and unmoved, as Centeno's rapidly ad¬ 
vanced ; but when the latter had arrived within a hundred paces of their 
antagonists, Carhajal gave the Avoid to fire. An instantaneous volley mu 
along the line, and a tempest of ball.s was poured into the ranks of the 
assailants, Avith such unerring aim that more than a hundred fell dead on the 
field, Avhile a still greater number Avere wounded. Before they could recover 
from their disorder, Carbajal's men, snatching up tlieir leinaiuing pieces, dis- 
cliarged them with the like dreadful effect into tne thick of the enemy. Tlie 
confusion of the latter Avas now conqdete. Unable to sustain the inces^nt 
shower of balls wiiich fell on them from the scattering fire kept up by the 
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ftruuebiisiers, the^ wer© seized with d pmiic, and fled, scarcely making a show 
of iurther fight> from the field. , 

But very different was the fortune of the day in the cavalry combat Qon^ 
^lo Pizatro had drawn up his troop somewhat in thc^rear of OxTbajaFs rkht, 
, in order to give the latter a freer range for the play of his musketry. Wlien 
the eneiu/s liorse on the left galloped briskly against him, Pizarro, still 
favouring Carbajal,—whose fire, moreover, inflicted some* loss on the as¬ 
sailants,—advanced but a few rods to receive the charge. Centeno^s squadron, 
accordingly, came thundering on in full carec-r, and, notwithstanding the 
mischief sustained from their enemy’s musketry, fell with such fury on their 
advereaiies as to overturn them, man and horse, in the dust; “riding ox’er 
their prostrate bodies,” says the historian, “ as if they had been a flock of 
sheep The latter, with great difficulty recovering from the first shock, 
attempted! to rally and sustain thi^ fight on more equal terms. 

Yet the chief could not regain the ground he had lost. His men were 
driven back at all points. Many w^^re slain, many more wounded, on both 
tiidos, and the ground was covered with the dead bodies of men and horses. 
But the loss fell much the most heavily on i’iztirro’s ti’oops; and the greater 
part of those who escaped ivith life were ol)liged to surrender as prisoners. 
C©i>eda, who fouLdil with the finy of despair, leceived a severe cut from a 
$abre across the face, which ili.^abled him ami forced him to yield.’* Pizano, 
after seeing his best and bravest fall aroimd him, was set iqion by three or 
four cavaliers at once. Disentangling himself from the melee, he piit spurs to 
his heu’se, and the noble animal, bleeding fj om a severe wound across the luick, 
outstripped all his pursuers except one, avLu stayed him by seizing the bridle. 
It would have gone hajd with Gonzalo, bip, grasping a light battle-axe, which 
hunff by bis side, he dmlt such a blow o- the head of his enemy’s horse that 
he plunged violently an I compelled his rider lu release his hold. A number 
of arquebusiers, in the meantime, seeing Pizarro’s distress, sprang forward to 
his rescue, slew two of Ins assailants wlio had now come up with him. and 
forced the others to fly in their turn.’** 

Thereat of the cavalry was complete, and I’izarro considered the day as 
lopt, as he heard the enemy’s trumpet sending forth the note of victory. But 
the sounds had scarcely died away when they were taken up by the opposite 
side. Centeno’s infantry had been discomfited, as we have seen, and driven 
off the ground. But his cavalry on the right had charged Carbajal’s left, con¬ 
sisting of spearmen mingled with ar(]uebusiers. Thq horse lodc straight 
against this formidable ])halanx. But they were unable to break through the 
dense array of j>ikes, held by tlie steady hands of troops wlio stood firm and 
fearless on then* post; while at the same time the assailants were greatly 
annoyed by the galling tire of the anpiebusiers in the rear of the spearmen. 
Finding it impracticable to make a breach, the horsemen rode round tiie flanks 
in much disorder, and linally joined themselves with the victorious squadioii 

**Loa de Diego CeiUciio, cotuo yuan con wan not only wounded but blaln in the 

la pnjan^a dc vna oarrera larga, ll<^uavou a light, and the lobs wan supplied by hiti friend 

lai de Goii^aio H<;arro de enouontro. y lo8 (jarcllaaBo do la Vega, who mounted bint ou 

tfopella^bii como fueran ouejus, y cuyeroa Lie own. This tiuiely aid to the lebcl did no 

caualloB y caualleroa/' Gaivilaafio, Com. Ileal., sorvic^ to the generoua cavalier in atler-tlineb. 

Parte U, lib. 6, cap. 19. but watu urged agairmt him by his enemiea ua 

Cepeda's wound laid open his nose, leav< a crime. The fact is stoutiy'^denled by his 
itig AO hIdeouA a soar thoi he was obliged son, the historian, who seems anxious to 
aftorwaids tq cover ft witb a patch, as Oarci- pdiove his father irotu this honouiable Ibnpu- 

lusso. who Ircqueiitly saw him in Custcu, iatiuu, which threw a <doud over boUi their 

telUuA. fortuucA Uareitasso, Com. llesl.i Pan 

According to most authorlticr, tlrarro’s ‘ lib. 6» cup. 
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cavalry in tlie rear. Sotfkmrties now attempted anofiter 
hattaiind * ^itt. his men^^&^iYicr A.hont. wii-.h thn Tiroiniitlii 


hattaiioai/ •Butj his inen*^l^cilig about with the promptness, 
.^iroline of w,e}l-trained sbldiei's, the rear was converted into the frpBt. 
ikjne forest of spears was presented to the attack; while an incessant idis** 
xi^rge of balls punished tlie amlacity of the cavaliers, who, broken and eohi^ 
pletely dispirited by their inelfectual attempt, at len^h imitated the exaflipW 
•of the panic-atmftk foot and abandoned the field, 

Pizarro and a few of liis comrades still fit for action followed up the pursuit 
for a Short distance only, as, indeed, they were in no ^'oiulitiou themselves, nor' 
sufficiently strong in numbers, long to continue it. The victory was comidete, 
and the insurgent chief took i^ssession of the deserted tents of the enemy 
where an immense booty was obtained in silver,*^ and where ho also found the 
tables spread for the ndreslnncnt of Centeno's soldiers after their return from 
the field So confident were tliey of success I The reimst now served the 
necessities of their coii'^uorors. Much is the foi tune of war ! It w'as, indeed, 
a most decisive action ; and Gonzalo Pizarro, as he rode over the field strfewed 
with the corjises of liis enemies, was observed .several times to cross hiniself 
and exclaim, Jesu ! what a victoiy ! ” 

No less than three bundl ed and fifty of Centeno^s followers were killed, and 
the numlier of wounded was even greater. More than a huiuh'ed of these are 
computed to have i»eris]ie(l from exposure during the following niglit; for, 
although the olimute in this ele\:iti‘d region is temperate, yet the night-winds 
blowing over the mountains are sharp and piercing, and many a wounded 
wuetch Avlio might have ])eon restored l>y careful treatment was chilled by the 
damps and found a stiti'ened corpse at sunrise. The victory was not ])urchased 
without a heavy loss on .tlie part of the comiuerors, a bundled or more of tyhom 
were loft on tlie field. Tlieir bodies lay thick on that ]iart of the ground 
occupied by Pizarro's cavalry, Avhere the light raged hottest. In this narrow 
space Avere found, also, tlie bodies of more than a hundred horses, the ^^eater 
|Artof which, as Avell as those of tlieir riders, usually slain Avith tJiem, lieJonged 
to the victorious army. It AA'as the most fatal battle that Jiad yet been fought 
on the blood-stained soil of Peru.®* 

The glory of the day- the melanclioly glory—must he referred almost wholly 
to Carlmjaf and hi.-* valiant M]nadron. The judicicus arrangements of the old 
AA^arrior, with the thorough di.soipline and flnfiinchiiig courage of his followers, 
retrieved the fortunes of the fight, Avlien it Avas nearly lost by the cavali7,anu 
secured the victory. 

Carbajal, proof against all fatigue, foUowinl ii]) the pursuit A\ith those of his 
men that Avere in condition to join him. Such of the unhajiiiy fugitives as fell 
into his hands—ino^-t of Avhom liad been traitors to the cause of Pizarro—Avere 
sent to instant cxei ution, Tlie laurels he Jiad Avon in the field against brave 


^riie l)ooty ninounte<l to no lesq than one 
tnUUon four hundred tliouoand jjrjos, accord- 
iug to FernaQd»*K: ** kl oaro quo \ uo fue 
grande: que ee dixo 6cr <le uiaq de vn ndllou 
y quairoci^tos mil j^esoa.” (UiKt. del Peru, 
rarte 1, llh. 2, cap. 79.) i'he amount is, 
UoubtlcHs, grossly exaggerated. Put we get 
To be AO familiar uith the golden >\<)nt!crs of 
Peru that, like the reader of^^e “Arabian 
iJights,'" we become of too easy faltb to 
js sgrt to the vulgaj* btandard of prububUity. 

** mas sangrlenia batalia qum vuq en 
el Peril.” Vernander, IHst. del. Peru, Pit^c 
1, Hb. 2, cap. 79.—In the accounts of tw« 
battle there are UUv^P<Jirie&, ab usual. 


width tho hiatorian must reconcile as he caiy 
Put, oil the whole, there Is a general eon* 
lorinlty in the outline and in the promlneni 
iiolats All concur in reprcftcntlng It as the 
idwMlkst light that had yet occurred between 
the Spaniards In T'eru, and all assign to 
Carbajal the credit of the victory.—aii- 
tliorlties besides Oarcilaano and FernoiHle^* 
repeatedly q’^otetl, see Pedro Pl/ari'o, Pcscub. 
y Coiiq., MS. (he was prespot In the action), 
—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, Ub. 7, cap. 3,— 
Herrera, Jllst. general, dec, 8, lib. 4, cap. 2, 
—6omara, Hist, dc las Indlos, cap. 181,— 
Montcslnos, ^nales, MS., afio 1617* 
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iQen in like hhaself, were tarnished by cruelty towards ha defmeei#8 
v^l^I^ves. Tneir commander,-Oeiit«no^ more fortunate,made hiad«leM 9 ^ 
li^'^athe battle lost, he quitted his littor, throw hinisolf upon'his 
j^withstanding las illness, urged on by the dreadful doo'm that 
iHuken, he succeeded in making his way into the neighbouring sierfaj'' 
be Vj^ished from hi^ pursuers, and, like a-wounded stag with the chase 
upon his trotk, he still contrived to elude it, by plunging into the depth's ol 
the forests, till, by a circuitous route, lie miraculously succeeded in encc^i^g; 
his escape to Lima. The Bisliop of Cuzco, wiio went off in a different dire,ctlob, 
was no less fortunate. Happy for him that he did apt fall .into the hands of 
the ruthless Carbajal, who, as the bishop had once been a partisan of Pizarro, 
would, to judge from the little respect lie usually show^ed those of his clotib> 
have felt as little compunction in sentencing him to the gibbet a&if he had been 
the meanest of the common 

On the day following the action, Ounzalo Pizarro caused the'lxKiies of the 
soldier*!, still lying side by side on the field where they had been so lately 
engaged t!>getner in mortal strife, to be deposited iu a common sepulchre. 
HJhose of higher rank—for distinctions of rank were not to he forgotten in the 
grave—were removed to the church of the village of llnarina, whicli gave its 
name to the battle. There they were interred Avith all fitting solemnity. Hut 
m later times they were transported to the cathedral church of La Paz, “The 
City of Peace,” ami laid niulcr a mausolenni erected by general subscription in 
that quarter. For few there, avci’c avIio had not to inoiini the loss of some 
friend or relative on that fatal day. 

The victor now profited by his sucoess to send detachments to Arequipa,Iia 
Plata,^and other citie.^ in that part of the country, to raise funds and reinforce¬ 
ments for the war. His own losses ^vere more tliau compensated by the 
nuniber of the vanquished party who ' no content to take service under his 
.banner. Mustering iiis forces, lie directed his march to Cuzco, which capital, 
though occasionally seduced into a display of loyalty to the crown, had early 
inanuesled an attachment to his cause. 

Here the inhabitants were prepared to receive him in triumph, under arches 
thrown across the streets, with bands of music, aiul minstrelsy commemorating 
. his successes. But Pizarro, ivith more discretion, declined the honours of an 
ovation while the country remaiiied in the hands of his enemies. Sending 
forward the main body of his troops, he follmved on foot, attended by a slender 
retinue of friends and citizens, and proceeded at once to the cathedral, where 
thanksgivings Avere oflered up and Te Deum was chanted in honour of his 
victory. He then Avithdrew to his residence, announcing his purpose to es¬ 
tablish his Quarters, for the present, in the venerable capital of the Incas/® 

Ail thougnts of a reticat into Chili Averc abandoned ; for hi.s recent succass 
had kindled new hopes in his bosom and revived his ancient confidence. He 
trusted that it Avould have a similar effect on the vacillating temper of those 
who.se fidelity had been shaken by fears for their own safety and their distrust 
of his ability to cope Avith the president. They Avonid m»w see that his star 
Avas still ill the ascendant. Without further apprehensions for the event, he 


Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Oinq., MS.— 
FenuuKiOz, Hiflt. tie! l*cru, t)M 8itpra.>~ 
Zarate, Ub. 7, cap. 3.—Garcilasso, Coui. K«al., 
J’arte 2, lib. cap. 21, 22 . 

** Gfuxdlosso, Com. Uea), Parte 2, lib. 5, 
cap. 37.—Pedigo I’izurro, Dcscub. y. Coiiq., 
MS.—S^rate, Oonq. del Porn, lib. 7, »ap. 3.— 
UarcUasso do )a Vega, wbo A>a» a boy at tbe 


time, ilncssed Pizarro's entry into Cuzco* 
He wilioja, tlicrcforo, from memory; though 
niter an Interval of many years. In conse¬ 
quence of his father's rank, he had easy aecess 
to the palace of Pizarro; and this portion of 
bis narrative may claim jfee conelderation due 
nut mm ly to a contem|4Phry, but to an eye¬ 
witness 
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resolved to remain in Cuzco and there (jiiietly await l-he Ijour when a last 
appeal to arms should decide which of the two was to remain master 0 / 
Peru. * 


CHAPTER III. 

DISMAY IN (UHOa’s CAMP—HIS AVIXTKU OUAKTEHS—HE RESUMES HIS MARCH 
—CROSSES THE APURIMAC—PIZAUUo’h CONDUCT IN CUZ'^0—HE ENCAMPS 
NEAR THE CITY—ROUT OK XA(lU!XAaUANA. 

• 1547-1543. 


WiiiiiE the events recorded in tlic pi-eccdin^j chapter Averc passing?, President 
Gasca had remained at Xauxa, awaiiiii^i; further tidings from Centeno, little 
doubting that they Avould inform him of the total discomfiture of the rebels. 
Great was his disuiay, therefore, on learning tlie issue of the fatal conflict at 
Huarina,—that tlicroyalisi s had been scattered far and wide before the sword 
of Pizarro, Avhilc their eommandcr had vanished like an apparition,* leaving 
the greatest uncertainty as to Ids fate. 

The intelligence spread general consternation among the soldiers, propor¬ 
tioned to their former confidence; and they felt it was almost hopeless to 
contend Avith a man Avho seemed protected by a charm tliat made him iuviu* 
cible against the greatest odds. Tlie president, iiowevor sore his disappoint¬ 
ment, Avas careful to conc(‘al it, ivhile nc cndcavoiued to restore the spirits of 
his followers. “Tiicy had been loo sanguine,*’Jie said, “and it was in this 
Avay that Heaven rebuked their presumption. Yet it Avas but in the usual 
course of events, that Ibovidence, when it designed to humble the guilty, 
should allow him to leach as Idgh an elovatinn as'possible, that his fall niignt 
be the greater I ’ 

Jhit, while Gascii thus strove to rca.ssurc the superstitious and the timid, he 
bent his mind, with his usual energy, to repair the injury Avliich the cause nad 
sustained by the defeat at Iluarina!* He styit a detachment under Alvarado 
to Lima, to collect such of the royalists as had fled tliithcr from the field of 
battle, and to dismantle the ships of their GHuion and bring them to the 
CAuip. Another body Avas sent to Gnainanga, about sixty leagues from Cuzco, 
for tlie similar purpose of protecting the fugitives, and also of preventiug-lhe 
Indian caciques from forwarding siqiplies to the insurgent army in Cuzco. As 
his own force now amounted to considerably more than any his opponent could 
bring against him, Oa.sca determined to break up liis camp witliout further 
delay, and march on the Inca capital.^ 


■ * “ Y salio a la Ciudad Uc los Reyes, sin quo 
Oarbajul, ni alguno dc los suyos supiesao por 
donde fue, sino que parecio encantamlento.'* 
Uari'Uasflo. Com. Heal , Kartc 2, lib. 5. cap. 22. 

* Gases, according to Oiulegardo, supported 
his army, durbig bis stay at Xauxu, from the 

- 

* [Gasca, os appears from bis letter of 
August lUb, (0 tho Council of tbo Indies, 
had written to Centoao to avoid a battle, if 
possible, until a iuHploii of the royal forces 

, could be eWecled. iIc considered Kiznrjo's 


Peruvian gianarics in tbc vallcv, as be found 
a quantity of maize still remaining in them 
Bufflcicrit for sever.il years’ cotisumption. It 
Is passing strange tbat these deposltorios 
hliouUl have been so long ix^spected by the 
hungry Conquerors.—"Outtiido el Seflor I'rc- 


inovemont to tbo south as Indicating not an 
intention of flight, but a purpose to rncountor 
and heat his em^mics in detail. Cot. de Doc. 
ined. para la Hist, dc Kspafla, tom. xli.v. 
—Kn] 
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Quitting Xauxa, December 29th, 1547. he passed through QuamUnga, and 
after a severe march, rendered particularly fatiguing by the inclement state of 
thenveather, and the badness of the roads, he entered the province of Anda-' 
guaylas. It was a fair and fruitful country, and, since the road beyond would 
take him into the depths of a gloomy sierra, scarcely passable in the winter 
snows, Gasca resolved to remain in his present quarters until the severity of 
the season was mitigated. As many of the troops had already contracted 
diseases from exposure to the incessant rains, he establisiied a camp hospital: 
and the good president personally visited the quarters of the sick, ministering 
to their wants and winning their hearts by his sympathy.^ 

Meanwhile, the royal camp was strengthened by the continual arrival of 
reinforcements; for, notwithstanding the shock that was caused throughout 
the country by the first tidings of Fizarro^s victory, a little reflection convinced 
tho people that the right was the strongest and must eventually prevail. 
There came also with these levies several of the most distinguished captains 
in the oduntry, Centeno, burning to retrieve In's late disgrace, after recovering 
from his illness, joined tho camp with his followers from Lima. Renalcazar, 
the commeror of Quito, wlio, as the reailer will remember, liad shared in the 
defeat of Blasco Nunez in the i.oitli, came with another detachment, and was 
soon after followed l^y Valdivia, llio famous coiujiicror of Chili, wlio having 
returned to Peru toaaifn r recruits for his expedition, had learned the state of 
the country, and hacl thrown liimself witliont hesitation into the same .scale 
with the president, tliough it brought him into collision with his old friend 
and comrade Oonzalo l^iziirro. The arrival of this last ally was greeted with 
general rejoicing by the camp ; for Valdivia, sclioolod in the Italian wars,wap 
esteemed the most accomplished soldier in l^eui; and Gasca complimented 
liim by declaring “he would rather jo him than a reinforcement of eight 
hundred men.”* 

Resides these warlike auxiliaries, Qie president was attended by a U'ain of 
ecclesiastics and civilians such as was rarely found in the martial Helds of Peru. 
Among them wore the Risho]>s of Quito, Cuzco, and Lima, the four judges of 
the new Audience, and a considerable number of churchmen and monkish 
missionaries.® Ilowevei* little they might serve to strengthen his arm in 
battle, their presence gave authority and something of a sacred character to 
the causey Avhich had their effect on the minds of the soldier-s. 

Tho wintry season noAV began to give way before the mild influence of 
spring, Avhich makes itself early felt in these tropical, but from their elevation 
temperate, regions; and Gasca, after, nearly three months’ detention in Anda- 
guaylas, mustered his levies for tlie linal march upon Cuzco.** Their whole 

a'dente Gasca passo con la gente de rastlgo dc —Ciex.! dc hcon, cap. flO. 

Gonzalo l^zarro por el Valle do Jauja, estnvo * At least eo Bays Valdhia fn hfa letter to 
alll slcte senianas d lo que nio acueido, so tbo emperor: dixo publico estimara 

liaUaron on de|>OBUo maf/. dc cuatro y dc tres mas mt peisonaque d los ineJoroB ocliocicntos 

y de dos aflos ma» do I MOO hanegas Junto al hombres de guerra que Ic pudicran venlr 

camlno, 6 alii comld la gente." Ondegardo, aquclla hora.” Carta de Valdivia, MS:* 

llei. &g., MS. ' Zarute, MS. 

" Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 4. “ Cleza do I..con, Cronica, cap. 90.—Tbc old 

Fernandez, Hist.del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2, cap,* chronicler, or rather geographer, C'ieza de 
S2-e6.~Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. licon, waa present in the campaign, he feeha 

* [111 a report dated March 7tb, 1548, Gasca dandolc la couquista de Chile llevaril, a^ld 

mentions the at^ival of Valdivia, and bU high mucha de la que aquf hay, ac ha ale^idb coU 

reputation for courage and experience in nar, su venCda." Col. do D^lncd. ]para la it)^, 

Atiding, **£ qb( por este conocto qi.o del se de E^paha, tom. xUx.<^4^.j 

lienq, como porque parcco d la genic que, 
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iinniber fell little short of t\u) tlu)usaii(l,--tlie l^uge^t European force >et 
assembled in IVrii. Nearly half were provided witli fire-arms; and infantry 
was more available than horse in the mountain-countries which they Avcrc to 
traverse. But his cavalry was also numerous, aiid he carried with him a train 
of eleven heavy .mms. 'J'lio 0 (|uipnientand discipline of the troops were ^(ood; 
they were \\ell provided ^sith ammunition and military stores,and were led by 
olticers nhose names were associated with the most memorable achievements in 
the New Woilil. All avIio had any real intcre^t in the weal of the country 
Avere to be fouiul, in short, under the presidentAs banner, makinjj a strikin^r 
contrast to the wild and reckless mlventiners wlio now swelled the rajjks of 
Pi/iu ro. 

Gasca, Avho did not alFcct a greater knowledge of military alTah*s tlian he 
re-ally possessed, liad given the charge of his forces to Hinojosa, naming tlic 
Marshal Alvaiado as second in eoinmand. Valdivia, wlio came after these 
dispositions liad been made, accepted a etilomd’s commission, Avith tlio under¬ 
standing that he was to be consulted and emidoyed in all matters of montentA 
Having completefihis arrangements, the juesUIeuL broke u[> his cauip in March, 
Inks, and moved upon C’n/co. 

Tile lir.st obstacle to Iiis p!()gi‘es.s was the liver Abancav', tlie hiidgc over 
wliich had been broken down l)y the enemy. Jhit, as there avhs no force to 
annoy them on the ojiposite l)aiik, the .ai iny was not long iti prejiaring a muv 
lu'idge and throwing it across Die stn'am, which in tliis ]>lacc had notliing 
formidable in its chaiactei. 'I'lie road now' struck into the heart of a monii- 
tain-region, Avlieic wo<^(Is, jnecipiccs, ^md ravines Avere mmgleil together in a 
sort of chaotic confusion, Aviih liere and there a green and sheltered valley, 
glittering hkc an isImikI of verdure amidst the wil<l breakers of a troubled 
ocean ! The bold peak; of the Andes, rising fur above the clouds, Averc on- 
\eloped in snow', whicli, descending fai down tlieir sides, gave a- piercing cold¬ 
ness to tlie Avmds that sw'ept over tluu*: suiface, until men and horses Averc 
henun bed and siilfeued under their influence. The loads in these regions 
Avere in .some places so nairow and ])i’okcn as to 1)e nearly impiacticahle for 
cavalry. Tlu* cavaliers weie comjtclled to disnujunt ; and the president, Avitli 
ilie rest, peiformcMl the jouiney on foot, so lia/ardons that even in later times 
it has been no nni'>mnion thing for the surt'-footed mule to be piecipitated, 
with its caigo of silver, thousands of feet down the sheer sides of a precipice.” 

By these impediments of the ground the march Avas so retauled that the 


ii>, so tliat Ills trstjmonv, fllv>nys gooil, ho- 
I'omccj *or the icniaiiiiiig exLiits of more than 
usual \aluc.* 

’ ValUivi.i, iiuleod, ilaims to Imvo luul the 
whole <oruiiiarKl irii* listed to hnii h}* thisf.a 

I^iicico me dio v\ autoriilnd toda (|ui‘ liiii.i de 
]>artr de V^. M. e.ira eu-Jos ca^o*^ .'i la 

^uerra, i ino (•nca!"i» TmIo el exeuiio, i W 
y)U^o haxo dc mi nniiio i ogando i iiidieniio por 
inerei d de bu parte a todos aquellos cuballi roB 
eapituDos e gentc de RUerra, i de la do V. M. 


inandaiidi'lca mo ol)edescie.sen on todo lo quo 
ii's m.iiHlasp acerea df‘ la Ruena, i tiimplirsoii 
mi< iiiaiid imientos cmiio los miyos " ((.Vita 
de ValdiMa, ^IS.A Ihit olliii authorities state 
It, with more piohahility, as Riven in the 
text A'aldiMa, it uiupt be coiifes'»eil. loses 
iiothiHR tnmi modesty The whole of Ids 
letter \it llie empi Tor is written ill n sindn of’ 
self-Rloiiticathm raiidy inatihed oven i>y a 
Castilian liidulgo.f 

" Cie/.j dc keon, Croniea, cap. tu. 


* [I’his ri mark refers to the inndental 
.allusions to the events fd the raiapaiRU which 
OLCur ill the First Part f’le/a de I.eonV 
work. It would, of courtie, be htill more 
.ipplieable to the detailed nirrativc in the 
1 oiirtb Part, if the portion of it iclatiuR to 
the prceent period nbotild be biought to light. 
— Po.] 

t ['I he nomination of Hinojosa 11 the corn- 


tiiuikI had been made by(>asca before leaMiig 
I'iarmnia. 'flie president Heems to have stl a 
Aery RUpht estimate on V'’a!(1Ivia’s bcrvias, as 
he muk<d no mention of him in a report 
(he cmpon)r at. the close of the war (Cu/ro, 
May 5, IS^'^V in which all the other ofius-rR 
lire enlopized t»y name Col dc lk»r ined. 
paia 1 1 Uist. de kspafia, tom. \lix —Ko.] 
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troops seliloin accomplished luorc tluiii two leagues a day.® ■ Fortunately, the 
distance was not great; and tlie piesident looked uith more a?)prehension to 
the passage of the Apurimac, widen lie was now approaching. This river, one 
of tlie most formidable tributaries of tlie Ania/on, lolls its broad wateix 
through the gorges of the Cordilieias, tliat rise up like an immense rampait 
of rock on either side, presenting a natural harrier uliicli it uould be easy for 
an enemy to make good against a force niueli .-upeiiur to hy^ own. The 
liridges over this river, as (lasca learned before his departiu’e from Andagiiay- 
las, had been all destrtyed by Pizarro. The president, aceordingly, liad sent 
to explore the hanks of the stream and <lpterinine tlu; most eligible spot for 
re-establisbing eoinmuuications with the ojiposite side. 

The place selected was near the Tmlian village of (’ota|»anipa, about nine 
leagues from Cuzco; for tiui river, though rapid and turludent fiom being 
compressed within more n ,*11 row limits, was here less than two hundred paces 
in width,—adistjxnco, however, not incoitsideiable. Diiections had been given 
to collect materials in large (piaiitities in the neighbourhood of this spot as 
soon as jiossible; aiul at the same time, in imler to perplex the enemy and 
compel liim to divide his forces slioultl he he disposed ti> resist, materials in 
smaller t|uantities woe asseiiilded on thiee other i»oints of the river. The 
oilicer stationed in tiic neighbourhood of Ootajiampa was instructed nut to 
begin to lay the bridge till the arrival of sutlicient foreo sliould accelerate 
tii(‘ work and insure its siucess. 

The structure in (piestion, il sliould Ik? rememben'd, wag one of those sus- 
pension-bi idges formerly employed b} the Incas, juul still useil in crossing the 
deep and tuibulent rivers of Sonlli Anu'nca, They are made of O'^ier withes, 
twisted into enormous cables, uhu* . wlien slndcbed across the water, are 
attached to heav} Idocks of inasomy, or, wheie it will serve, to the natural 
rock. Planks are laid transvcu'sely across tliese cables, and a pfissage is thus 
secured, which, notwitlistanding tlie liglit ami fragile a[>]M\iranee of the bridge 
as it swings at an elevation sonieliines of sevpiul hundred feet above the 
abjss, afloids a tolerably safe means of conveyance f<u men, and even for such 
heavy hunlens as -irtillery.*® 

Notwithstanding the ))eromptory cummands of fSasi-a^ the oliieor intmsted 
with colleeting the materials for tlie InidgevMis so anxious to have the honour 
of completing tlic work himself timt lie eommenreil it at once. The president, 
greatly displeaseil at learning tliis, tiuickened Ins maich, in order to cover the 
work witli his whole force. Rut, while toiling through the inouiitaiii-labyrinth, 
tidings weie brought him that a i)arty of tlie enemy had demolished ilie small 
liortion of the brulgo already made, by cutting the eabli's on tlu» c»pposite 
hank. Valdivia accordingly hasleiusl forward iit the beail of two humlretl 
arquebusiors, while the main body of llu* army followi'd witli as much speed 
as practicable. 

That oliicer, on leaching the spot, found tliat the interruption had been 
caused by a small jiartyof Pi/arro's followers, not exceeding Iweuty in number,^' 
assisted by a stronger l»ody of Indians. He at once caused //uAw'f, broad ami 
elumsy liaiks, or rather rafts, of the country, to lie j)n)vided, ami liy this 
means passtKi his men over, without opposition, to the other side of the river. 
The enemy, disconcerted by the arrival of sucli a force, retreated and made 
tlie iicst of their way to report the affair to their coinmandor at Cuzco. Meau- 
wliile, Valdivia, wlio saw the importance of every moment in the present 


" MS. tlc‘ 0.inivnnt4“«. 

*'' KfinanUr/. IMmI. Uil Pmu. Paito I, hb 2, 
Cap. Mil, h 7. ZaraU*, Cunq. M iVui, lib. 7, 


<’/ip fj—IVdro I’i^arro, Dfsrnb y (’i»nn , MS. 

Ue ('jiravaiit«‘H.—Ciirlu eje Valdivia, 
AlS —UclaLioii d^l Lie. (iii**cn, MS, 
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crisis, pushed forward the work with the greatest vigour. Through all that 
night his weary troops continued the labour, which was already well advanced 
wb^en the president and his battalions, emerging from the passes of the 06r- 
^licras, presented themselves at sunrise on the opposite bank. 

Little time was given for repose, ns all felt assured that the success of their 
enterprise hung on the short respite now given them by the inipiovident 
enemy. The president, with his principal officers, took part in the labour 
with the cdfcmon soldiers;" and before ten o^clock in the evening, Qasca had 
the satisfaction to see the bridge so well securetl that the leading files of the 
army, unencumbered by their baggajje, might venture to cross it. A short 
time sufliced to place several hniidred men on the other bank. But here a 
new difficulty, not le-ss formidable than that of the river, presented lu-elf to 
the troops. The giound rose un with an abrupt, almost precipitous, r,well 
from the river-side, till, in the highest peaks, it reached an elevation of several 
thousand feet. This steep ascent, tliougli not to its full height, indeed, Wiis 
now to be surmounted. The difficulties of the ground, broken up into feaiful 
chasms and w^ater-oourses and tangled with tliickets, were greatly increastd hy 
the darkness of the night; and the soldiers, ns they toiled slowly upward, were 
filled with apprehension, akin to fear, from tlic uncertainty whether each suc¬ 
cessive step might not biing them into an ambuscade, for which the ground 
was so favourable. More than once the Spaniards were thrown into a nanic 
by false l eports that the enemy were upon them. But Hinojosa and Valdivia 
were at iiand to rally tlieir men and cheer them on. until at length, before 
dawn broke, the bold cavaliers and their followers placed themselves on the 
highest point traversed by the road, where they awaited tlie arrival of the 
president. This was !u»t Ion" delayed; and in the course of the following 
morning the royalists were already in sufficient strength to bid defiance to 
their enemy. 

The passage of the river had been effected w’ith less loss than might have 
been expected, considering the darkness of the night and the numbers that 
crowded over the aerial causeway. Some few, indeed, fell into the water and 
were drowned; and more than sixty horses, in the attempt to swim them 
across the river, were hurried down the current and dashed against the rocks 
below.** It still refpured time to bring up the lieavy train of ordnance and 
the military Avagons; and the presidoit encaiuped on the strong ground winch 
he now occupied, to await their arrival and to breathe his troops after their 
extraordinary efforts. In these quarters wfiillinist leave him, to acquaint the 
reader with the state of things in the insurgent army, and Aritli the cause of 
its strange remissness in guarding the passes of the Apurimac.** 

From the time of I^izarro’s occupatiOJi of Cuzco he had lived in careless 
luxury in thejiiidstof his followers, like a soldier of fortune in the hour of 
prosperity; enjoying the present, A\itli as little concern for the future as if 
the croAvn of Peru Avere already fixed irrevocably upon his head. It Avas othor- 
' ise with Carbajal. He look^l on the victory at Hnarina as the coraraence- 

' La qne csUua. do la vna parte y con la corrlente grande se desataron. 1 lucgo 
delaotnl, (odos tirauany tralMjananul fioiier. dabiin en vna8pefiaa»donde8e haclani>e4a$oi>, 
yapretarde las Crisnejas; Bin el i^re^i Bln dalles lugor el impetu del r!o, A qiie ptidle- 
dente nl ObUpos, til otra persona qulslertBc sen na'dar.'* !kZarate, Conq. del Peni» ilb. 7, 
taner prenilepo x^^ra da)tar de trabajar.*' cap. 6.—'omara, Hist, delas ItidiaB, cap. 1S4. 
Fernandez, lllBt. dell’eni, Parte ],llb.i2,cap. ibfd., iibl Bapra.-^Fcrnandez, Hist, del 

S7. Peni, Parte 1, 11b. 2, cap. 87.—i5arate, Conq. 

Aqueldia pasaroninasdequatrocientos del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 5.—Pedro Pizarro, !)<;> 
UombreB,Uevanaolo8CabaUoBanado,enclma Bcub. y Conq., MS.—MS. de Caravantea.— 
folios atadaa sm armas, i arenbucos, csko OartadcValdivia AI8.—Ciezadefjeon Croulca, 
tme s.* perdleron de B<*^enta Cabalbw, qne cap. 91.—Ikdaclon del tic. Unaca, M.S. 
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meut, not the close, of the struggle for empire; and he was indefatigable in 
placing his troops in the best condition for nmintainiug their present advan¬ 
tage. At the first streak of daAvn the veteran might be seen mounted on his 
mule, with the garb and air of a common soldier, nding about in the different 
(piarters of the capital* sometimes superintending the manufacture of arms or 
providing military stores, and sometimes drilling his men, for he was most 
careful juways to maintain the strictest discipline.** His restlessroirit seemed 
to find no pleasure but in incessant action: living, as he had aMmys done, in 
the turmoil of military adventure, ho had no relish for anything unconnected 
rvith war, and in the city saw only the materials for a well-organized camp.* 

With these feelings, he was much dissatisfied at the course taken by his 
younger leader, who now professed his intentioi\ to abide where he was, and, 
when the enemy advanced, to give him battle. Carbajal advised a very 
different policy. He had not that full confitlence, it would seem, in the loyalty 
of Pizarro*s partisans,—at least, not of tlmse who nad once followed the banner 
of Centeno. These men, some three hundred in number, liad been in a manner 
comi)elIed to take service under Pizarro, They showed no heartiness in the 
cause, and the veteran strongly urged liis commander to disband them at once, 
since it was far better to go to l)attlo with a few faithful followers than with a 
host of the false and faint-hearted. 

But Carlmjal thought, also, that his leader Avas not sufficiently strong in 
Tiumbers to encounter his opponent, supported as he was l)y the best captains 
of Peru. He advised, acconlingly, lliat he should abandon Cuzco, carrying off 
all the treasure, provisions, and stores of every kind from the city whicfi might 
in any way serve the necessities of ^ ho loyalists. The latter, on their arrival* 
disappointed by the poverty of a place where they had expected to find so 
inucn booty, would Ijeoome disgusted with tlu* service. Pizarro, meanwhile, 
might take refuse with his men in the neighbouring fastnesses, whore, familiar 
witli the ground, it would be easy to elude the enemy; and if the latter per¬ 
severed in tho pursuit, with numbers diminislicd by desertion, it would not be 
difficult in the mountain-passes to find an opportunity for assailing him at 
advantage. Such Avas the Avary counsel of the old AAanior. But it was not to 
the taste of his fiery commander, wlio preferred to risk the chances of a b«attlG 
rather than turn his Imck on a foe. 

Neither did Pizarro show niOTc favour to a proposition, saifl to have been 
made by the Licentiate Cepeda, that he .should avail himself of his late success 


** ** Andaua Rlempre (*n vna inula croseWA 
dc color etitre pardo y bennejo^ yo no Ic vi 
en otra caualgatlura v\\ tcnlo cl tlenipo que 
OHtuuQ Gu el Cozco antes do la batalla 
Saesahuana. Era tan contino y dUlgGic en 


KiUk'itar lo quo a su exercito conuenla, quo. a 
todas boras del rlla y dc Ia noche 1e topauan 
suR soUlados ha/loiuto an oflcio, y los agonos." 
(larcilasso, Com. Ileal., Paite g Mb. 5, cap. 
27. 


* [In the 49lb volume of the Colcccion do 
Docuinentos in^dltos para la Historia do 
Kspafta tliore Is a very cliaracteristic letter 
oddresHcd by Carliajalto 0a8ca,and forwarded 
by the latter to the emperor with annotations 
from bis own Land. It begins with the con- 
temptueus form of address, ^*Ileverendo Capel- 
Un M GUsca," ^and desl^ates the president 
by tlio plural protioun of the second person 
used III S^nish only to an Inferior. After 
much ridictilb and boasllng, U advises Gasca 
to do two thiQgrf: first, to give up any ambi¬ 
tion Of I'UUng in Peru, “ porque esta es hablar 
an las nubes; socondiy, to set about tfeating 
with the emperor for bestowing “copious re¬ 


wards “ on PizaiTo and his followers wlio had 
rendered Iiiin such signal services. The con¬ 
clusion, witii Its significant warning and ita^ 
peculinritles of style, may be thought woit^ 
quoting: ^Nuesiro »*Vfior la persona y 
capelianfa de V. R» conserve con permtter por 
su santfslma clomenela que vnestros pecaoos 
os traigan d xnls roanos, porque AcaMs de 
hacer ya tanto lual por cl mundo. DosU graft 
Ciudad del Cuzco, boy Jueves A 39 de diciennire, 
fin del afio de 1547. El meimajero que esta 
lleva OB dird lo que del ha visto en esta cindad. 
En toda su vlda no oanl cosa que d Y. mas 
convenga."—E d.} 
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to enter into nep:otiation.s with Gasca. Sncli advice, from the man wlio had 
so recently resisted all overtures of the president, could only have proceeded 
from a convictitm that the late victory placed Pizarro on a vantage-ground f(»r 
demanding terms far better than would have been before conceded to him. It 
may be that subsequent ex])erience had also led him to distrust the fidelity of 
Gonzjilo^s followers, or, possibly, the caimcity of their chief to conduct them 
through the present crisis. Whatevm* may have been the motives of the 
slii)pery couifcellor, Pizan ogave little heed to the suggestion, and even showed 
some resentment as the matter was pressed on him. In every contest, wuth 
Indian or Eiiro])oan, whatc\or had been the odds, he had come ott* victorious. 
He was not now for tlie first lime to despond ; and he resolved to remain in 
Cuzco and lia/iird all on tiie chances of a liattle. There was something in the 
hazard itself captivating to his hold and chivalrous tomiHir. In this, too, he 
was coniinned by some of the cavaliers w'ho had followed him through all his 
fortunes, reckless young udvonturors, who, like liimself, would rather risk all 
on a single tlirow of the dice than a<lopt the cautious and, as it seemed to 
them, timitl policy of gi*av(‘r counsellors. It w'as by sucli advisers, then, that 
Pizarro’s future course was to Ite shaped.'^ 

Such >\as the state of attairs in Cuzco, when Pizarro’s soldiers returned with 
the tidings that a detjiclmieiit of the enemy had crossed the A.})urimac and 
were busy in re-establiNlnng the bridge. Carbiiial saw at once ihe absolute 
necessity of maintaining this pass. “ It is my affair,” he siud ; “ I claim to be 
employed on this servic(\ Gi\c nic but a luiiidred picked men, and I will 
engage to defend the i)ass ai’niiist an army, and bring back the chaplain^^ 
—the name by which tlio pi osident was known in the rebel camp - “ a i»risoner 
to Cuzco.”“ 1 cannot sj>;ne you, father,” said (hmziilo, addiessing him by 
this afiectioiiate epubet, wiiich lie usually api»luMl to Ins aged follower,*^—“I 
cannot sjiare you far fr iiii iny own peison;’’ and be gave the commission 
to Juan dc Acosta, a young cavalier warmly attached to his commander, and 
who ha I given umloubted evidence of his valoin on more tlian one occasion, 
bnt W’ho, as the event proved, was signally deficient in tlie (iiialities demanded 
for so critical an undertaking as the ]»rcscnt. Acosta, accordingly, was placed 
at the head of bvo liuiuhed mounted mnskeleers, and, after much W'hofesomc 
counsel from Caibaj.il, set out on liis (‘\pedilion. 


Garoilusso, Com Peal, Parte 2, lib. 5, 
cap. 27.—Gomara. Ilibt de las liuiius, tap 
1H2—Fernandez, Hist del Pern. J’arte I, hb. 
2, cap. 88.—** Fiiialmente, (ioin;alo Pizairo 
dixo que qiieiia proinu su \entuni’ pucH 
»vii>mprc aula sido vencedor, y jania-^ veiuido.” 
Fernandez, lli.st. del P#tu, iil)i siijira.'’ 


" ‘•'Pan sremo vnestra .Si nen ia *50 vaya li la 
snelta del Cullao y me dejc cieii heunbres, loa 
quo yo escojiere, qni* yn me in'* u vinta doste 
rapellan, quo ansi llamaba t'l al presidcnte,’* 
JVdio Pi/airo, DeHciib y Ooiiq , 

'• Gart’ilasso, Com. Jtcul., I*arte 2, lib. 5, 
rap .‘U 


• [Gi.9ca liimseir wrote s<'\eral letters to 
Pi/arro during ihr yrar 1017, u»kimk him to 
return to (be paib ot duty, and liolding out 
iiopen of ^lare it lie sJjuiild <tn vo. (n (lie last, 
wilbout date, but written ajipan'iirlv in 
Heiiiubrt, he combats the )»i('tension'^ of (ion> 
zal<» tounded on his brother’s e^ploit^, and 
udviHca him to have mouih'^ to the merty of 
the emperoi, whoba^l r.iised his taniily tnmi 
80 low to so high an ent.ite. In a letter to the 
Connril of the Indies, datwFHeii inl»rr 27tli, 
he iiientions tlie-c etforts .'is made for two 
rea'JOiiP • one, to show Pi/arro iliat bis pre¬ 
tences of loyalty were of no avail, tlie (itber, 
to sec if any hope he might deiive from tbein 
of Ving ircalrd with merry .and benignity 


would eoiilnbute to settle the affair. (Col.de 
Hoc mod para la Hist de Kspana, tom. xlix.) 
lint IK/OAplu It oHei of paidon, mueli ]eH2» of 
rewaid, was made to Pizorio; and it Is evident 
that any negotiation on bis jiail at Huh latt* 
period would only iiave amouiitiMl to Die 
alMiidonnient of Iuh last c)>anoo,tbut of seem- 
iiig Inrnstdl by a victory. The >tory told by 
fcoine writiTH of an offer of couiplete pardon 
to Pizarru and all liia foUowcrri, made by 
(lasca on be eve of the final enamnter, in 
highly impr<jbable in tlHolf, and iiironsistent 
with the tenor of the correspondeiicr. Sir 
Aitbiir Helps repeats it without demur; but 
the sliglitncsHof the evidence on whh h it rentd 
is noticed by Pie.scott, xTifm, p. 29*.‘-Kn. 
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Rut he soon for^^ot the veteran's advice, and moved at so dull a pace over 
the difticnlt roads that, although the distance was not more than nine leagues, 
he found, on his arrival, the bridge completed, and so large a body of tlie 
enemy already across tliat lie was in no strongtii to attack them. Acosta did 
indeed meditate an ainbascade by night; hut the design was hetmyed by a 
deserter, and ho contented hiiriseh with retreating to a safe distance and send¬ 
ing for a further reinforcenient from Cu/co. Tiuve Imndred men were promptly 
<letaehed to his support; but wheu tliey arrived the enemy Avas all^adypliinted 
in force on the crest^f tlio eniineuco. 'I'he golden oi)portunity was irrecover¬ 
ably lost; and the disconsoltite cavalier rode back in all Jiaste to report the 
failure of his enterprise to his commander in Cuzco. 

The only (luestion now to lie decided was as to the spot where Gonzalo 
Ihzarro should give battle to liis enemies, I le determined at once to abandon 
the capital and wait for bis o]>poncnts in the neighbouring valley of Xaqiiixa- 
guana. It was about five leagues distant, and the readm* may remember it as 
the place Avhere Fuincisco Rizarro burned tbe Peruvian general Challcuchima 
ou his first occupation of <’uzco. Tlie valley, fenced rouml by tlie lofty 
rampart of tbe Andes, w'as for mo^^t jiart gieen and luxuriailt, aflording 
many pictures<iue priints of view, ami, irom tbe genial temperature, of the 
climate, had been a favomite summer lesulence of the Indian nobles, many of 
whose pleasure-1lOuses still flolteil the sides of the mountains. A river, or 
lather stream, of no great volume, flowed through one end of tin’s enclosure, 
and the neighbouring soil wa^ so wet and iiiiiy as to lune tbe cliaracter of a 
morass. 

Here tbe rebel commnmh’r arrivt'd, after a tedious inarcli over loads not 
Cxisily traversed by his train of li(‘a v wagons and aitilleiy. His forces 
amounted in all to about nine hundred men, with some Italf-dozeu pieces of 
ordnance. It was a Avelbappomled bod}^ and umler excellent discipline, for 
it had been schooletl by the stiictest marLiiiot in the IVruvian service. Rut 
it was tbe misfortune of Rizairo that bis army was compoM?d, in part at least, 
of men on Avhose attachment to liis cause be could not confidently rely. This 
was a deiiciemy winch no coinage or skill in the leader could su))))Iy. 

On entering the valley, Rizarru sidected the eastern quarter of it, toAvards 
Cuzco, as the most favouralde spot for his encampment, it was crossed by the 
stream above mentioned, ami lie slatioueil Ids army in such a niannor that, 
while one extremity of the camp rested on a natural Iiarrie^' foiniedhy the 
mountnin-clilVs that heri* rose up almost peipendiculaily, the other was pro¬ 
tected liy the river. While it was .s(‘arco]> possible, therefore, to assail Ins 
Hanks, the anjiroaclies in front were so extremely narrowed by tliesc obstacles 
that it would not be easy to overpower him by numbeis in that diiectioii. In 
tlie rear, his communications remained 0 ]ien with (’uzci*, fund''hing a ready 
means for obtaining supjdies. Having secured tins stnuig po'^itiiin, ho re¬ 
solved [Kitiently to await the assault of the enemy.''* 


IVUvj) I’jy.irro, y Conq , .AfS— 

Kcrmuidi-Z, Hist, dd IVin, C.iric I, lib. 2, 
lap. 8H.—/aralPtOuiiq dol IVrn, [i]> 7, cap. 

Carta dc VaUlini.i, MS.—VaMivi.Cs uatrr 
to tbe emperor, datoii ui Coiiropcum, 
written about two years after ibc evoutn 
above recorded. Jt is tliicfly taken up wall 
lus Ohlliau conquest*, to which hU campaign 
under Oosca, oh his visit to Poni, forms a 
kind of brilliant episode. Tbis letter, the 
original of which la preserved in Simunca-J, 
lovers about seventy folio pages In tlie copy 


belonging to me. it is onn of that daes of 
bi'^loikal dorinnrnt'4, consisting of the de^ 
e[iaU*hf'.s and roir(''4ponden<‘C ol the colonial 
gov 01 Horn, wbicli, irom the imiiutiMiesd of 
the iWtailH ami the moans of information 
possessed by the writor^, arc of the highest 
worth. 'J'hc despatches addressed to the 
uiuit, paiticuUrly, may compare with tbe 
celebrated JMazioni of the Yenotian ambas<- 
H.tde rs 

'■* (''arta de Valdivia, Xl.S.—Garcilusso, Com. 
Uoal., Parle 2, lib. 5, eap. :u.—Petho 
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Meanwhile the royal ariur had been toiling up the steep sides of the Cior* 
dilleras, until at the close of the third day the president had the satisfaction 
to find himself surrounded by his whole forc^ with their gims and military 
stores. Having now sufficiently refreshed his men, he resumed his march, 
and all went forward with tho buoyant confidence of bringing their quarrel 
with the tyrant^ as Fizarro was called, to a speedy issue. 

Their advance was slow, as in the previous part of the n)arch, for the giound 
was euually^etnbarrassing. It was not long, however, before the president 
learned that his antagonist had pitched his camp in the neighbouring valley of 
Xaquixaguana. Soon afterwards two'friars, sent by Gouzalo hiniselhappeared 
in the arm^ for the ostensible puri)oso of demanding a sight of the power's 
with which Gasca was intrusted. But, as their conduct gave reason to suspect 
they were spies, the president caused the holy men to he seized, and refused 
io allow them to return to Fizarro. By an emissary of his own, whom he 
despatched to the rebel chief, lie renewed tlie assurance of i^ardou already 
given him, in case he wojild lay dow^n his arms and submit. Such an act of 
^nerosity, at this late hour, must be allowed to be highly creditable to Gasca, 
believing, as he probably did, that the game was in Iris own hands. It is a 
pity that the anecdote does not rest on tlie Irest authority.®" 

After a march of a couple of days, the advanced guard of the royalists came 
suddenly on the outposts of the "insurgents, from whom they had been con¬ 
cealed by a thick mist, and a slight skirmish took place between them. At 
length, on the movniiig of the eighth of April, the royal army, turning tlie 
crest of the lofty range that belts round the lovely valley of Xaquixaguana, 
beheld far below on the opposite side the glittering lines of the enemy, with 
their white pavilions, looking like dusters of wild fowl nestling among the 
ciifis of the mountains. And still farther otT might be descried a host of 
Indian warriors, showing gaudily in their variegated costumes; for the natives 
jn this part of the country, with little perception of their true interests, mani' 
fested great zeal in the cause of Fizarro. 

QuicKening their step, the royal army now hastily descended the steep »de3 
of the sierra; and, notAvithstanding every effort of their officers, tl^iy mov^ in 
$0 little oixler, each niaii picking his Avay as lie could, that the stragglmg column 
presented many a vulnerable point to the enemy; and the aescent WQuId 
not liave been accomplished without cousidbrnble loss, had Fizarro’m cannon 
been planted on any of the favourable ijositions whidi the ^ound afforded. 
But that commander, far from attempting to check the president’s approach, 
remained doggedly in the strong j.x>sition he had occupied, With the lull pon-* 
fidenM that ms adversary would not hesitate to aasail it, strong as it was, in 
the same manner as they Imd done at Huarina.®' . , 

.Yet he did not omit to detach a corps of arquebusiers to seem’e a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence or spur of the Cordilleras, which in the hands of the enemy 
might cause some annoyance to his own camp) while it commanded still more 


Plnrro, Descub. y Genq., MS.—Qomara. Hiat. 
a* Us ImUaa, cap. ISft.—Vernandea, Hist, del 
^toUjr Paiia 1, Uo. 2, cap. SB. 

. Tlia Uefc fe hM DienUoaed by any of the 
paMes.pment M tbeie tAnssetioos. It Is to 
be fbniia, wlUi 800B> Uttia dlscr^Uncy of dr- 
catastaneetfio CUmara (HUt de las ladUs, 
<Sp.'lSa) and Zante BsMi, Ub. 

and ihair posltltwteanwayiDn^lMi 
thought by most readers to outw0l|^- tbS 
oeghtlve aJUrcM Iby'tlie stlence of otbir con- 


** Salld d Xaqaixaguana oon todasn ge&te 
y alH nos aguardd eh ua lli^no Joilto a un 
cerro olio por donde U^bsaiioa tUrto 
Tiue^o SeSpr le cegdet mtaiMUiiadalo,^£.' 
qua ai^tioa aguardmftht^pla^^effai bqjada, 
hktoran maohiMiaflo d eeaolfat;^ EetlidAiise 
d ua Uauo jo&tq^.d quo 

al^ tas namMliM y cod U 
veatsaa ana tioa ttbkn Ad pti«ato noa von- 

y OodqvXS. 

.-OarU de ValdtvijLM.^Keldclon MXte. 
Q4foa»M& V ‘ ■ 
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effectually the ground soon to be occupied by tlte assailants, But his 
uianaeiivre ma noticed by Hinojosa; and he defeated it by sending a stronger 
detachment of the royal musketeers, ivho repulsed the rebels, and, after a 
short skirmish, got possession of the heights, Oasca’s general prohted by this 
success to plant a small battery of cannon on the eminence, from which, 
although the.distance was too great for him to do much execution, he threw 
spme snot into the hostile camp. One ball, indeed, struck down two men, one 

i-:n:>v„r ^ i_ .. _i.. 1_ 


success to plant a small battery of cannon on the eminence, from which, 
although the.distance was too great for lam to do much execution, he threw 
some snot into the hostile camp. One ball, indeed, struck down two men, one. 
of 'them PizarroV pam killing a liorse, at the same time, which he held by 
.the bridle; and th^ chief instantly ordered the tents to be.strudc, Considering 
that they afibrded too obvious a mark for the artillery.** 

‘ ‘ 'Meanwhile the presidents forces had descended into the valley, and as they 
Cfime on the plain were formed into line by their officers. The ^ownd occu-^ 
pled by the army was somewhat lower than that of their enemy, whose diot,' 




Information Was now brought by a deserter, one of Centeno's o)d followers, 
tlmt Pizarro was getting ready tor a night-attack. The presidmrt, in 'Con¬ 
sequence, commanded his whole force to be drawn up in battle-array, prepared 
at*any instant'to repulse the assault. But, if such v^re meditated hy the 
insimgent chief, he ai>andoncd it,—and, as it is said, from a distrust m the 
fidelity of some of the troops, who under cover of the darkness, he feared. 

, would go over to tlie opposite side. If this be true, he must-have felt the full 
force or Carhajars j^monition when too late to piofit by it. * Tlie unfortunate 
commander w^ iu the situation of some l>old, high-mettled cavalier, rushing 
to battle on a war-horse wliose tottering joints threaten to give way under 
Iriui at every step and* leave his rider to the mercy of his enemies 1 
The presidenrs troop stood to Jieiv arms the greater part of the night, 
although the aii from the mountains was so keen that it was with difficulty 
they could hold their lances in their hands.*^ But before the rising sun had 
kindled into a glow the highest peaks of the sierra, both camps were in motion 
and busily engaged in preparations for the combat. The royal army was 
formed into two battalions of infantry, one to attack the enemy in front, and 
the other, if possible, to 0 ];)erate on his Hank. These battalions were pro¬ 
tected by squadrons of horse on the wings and in the rear, while reserves l)oth 
of horse and arquebnsiers were stationed to act as occasion might require. 
The dispositions were made ift so masterly a manner as to draw forth a hearty 
^ogium from old Carbajal, who exclaimed, “ Surely the Devil or Valdivia 
must be among them ! ” m undeniable compliment to the latter, since the 
sp^er was ignorant of that commander's presence in the camp.*^ 

• P 1 0 I t _rfl*_ J_i._ At- __ 


with his train of clergy and licentiates, the last of whom did not shave m the 
ambition of their retel brother, Cepeda, to break a lance in the field. 

'. Gonzalo Pizarro formed his sciuadron in the same manner as he had dono 
On the plains of Huarina, except that the increased number of hia horde now 


^ Forq. muohas pelotan diei^on en medio de 
la. genie, y una ddUs maU^ Jdto & Oon$alo 
Viaanro^viioriadosuyp eetaua arman- 

cltti y oiro hombrey vn <?anatlQ: qua 
paio graoda teracion en el cfifopo^ 7 abatie- 
rottatodaaU# tiSdas y toldos.'* Fomabdez^ 
Hlei, del Fjeni, Fbrte 1, lib. 3, cap. 89.—Carta 
kS^BelflKdoa del Oaeoa, 

A •ff ** I anl.e^vvo el Campo toda la Noebe en 
Ar0ia,.4«um^aa Us TieBdas, padewtendo 
mul gran ttio que no podlan tenor las Lan 9 aa 


en las manos.’* Zarate. Conqp del Peru, Ub* 
7, cap. C. 

'■** **Y asbI quando Tto Frattefsepde Carua* 
Jal el campo Keal; pareciendblo qi^ tea ^ 
quadroiies venlan biaOjUena^dltb, Vaddhda 


89.—Aeiacion del vasqi, do 

Valdivia, lifH. de laa%]l^ 

cap. 185.—Zarate. Cbnq^ deVrciCtibA^, cap. 
6,—Qarcltasso, Ou^ Wte 3; Hb. 5, 

cap, 04.—Pedip Plsam, Desebb, y MS. 
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enabled liim to cover both Hanks of lus infantry. It Avas still on his fire¬ 
arms, hoAvcver, that he chiefly relied. As the ranks were formed, he rode 
among tiiem, encouraging his men to do their duty like brave cavaliers and 
true soldiers of the Comiuest. Jhzfirro avus superbly armed, as usual, and 
AAorc a complete suit of n»ail, of the finest nianumcturc, Avhich, as avcH as his 
lielmet, was richly inlaid Avitli gold.®* lie rode a clicstnnt horse of p’eat 
* strength and spirit, and as he galloped along the line, brandishing his lance 
and displaying his easy horsemanship, ho might l)e thought to form no bad 
personincation of the Genius of Chivalry. To complete his dispositions, he 
ordered Cepeda to lead up the infantry; for the licentiate seems to have had 
a larger share in the conduct of his afl’aiis of late, or at least jn the present 
military arrangements, than Carbcajal. The latter, indeed, Avhether from dis¬ 
gust at the course taken by his leader, or from a distrust, wliich it is said he 
did not affect to conceal, of the success of the present operations, disclaimed 
all responsibility for them, and chose to serve rather as a private cavalier 
than as a commander.®'* Yet Cepeda, as the event shoAved, was no less shrewd 
in detecting the coming ruin. 

When he had received his orders from Pizarro, he rode forward as if to 
select the ground for las tioops to occupy, and in doing so disappeared for a 
few moments l>ehiiul a projecting clifl*. " He soon roai»pcarcd, llOA^^ever, and 
Avas seen galloping at full sp(*ed across the plain. His men looked Avith as¬ 
tonishment, yet not distiusting his motives, till, as lie continued his course 
direct towards the enemy's lines, In’s tieacheiy became apparent. Several 
jnished forward to overtake him, and among them a ca\'alicr better mounted 
than Cepeda. I’lie latter rode a liorsc of no great strength or speed, quite 
unfit for this critical manoeuvie of Ids master. The animal was, moreover, 
encumbered by the Aveiglit of the ca|>arisons with wliich Ids ambitious rider 
liad loaded Idni, so that on reaching a jtieoc of miry ground tliat lav between 
the armies his pace was greatly lotanled.” Cepoda’s nursuers rapkily gained 
on him, and the cavalier above noticed came at lengtli so near as to throAva 
lance at the fugitive, Avidch, Avoundiug him in the thigh, pierced his horse’s 
flank, and tliey both came headlong to the ground. It Avonid have fared ill 
with the licentiate in this emergency, hut foitiinately a small party of troopers 
on the other side, who had watclied the chase, now galloped briskly forward to 
the rescue, and, heating off his pursuers, they recovered Cepotla from the mire 
and l.H>re him to the president’s quarters. 

He was received by Gasca wdth the greatest satisfaction,—so CTeat that, 
according to one chronicler, he did not disdain to shoAV it by saluting the 
licentiate on the cheek.®* The anecdote is .scarcely reconcilable with the cha¬ 
racters and relations of the parties, or Avith the president’s subse(iuent con¬ 
duct. Gasca, hoAvever, recognized the full value of his prize and the effect 
Avhich his desertion at such a time must have on tlic spirits of the rebels. 
Cepeda’s movement, so unexpected by his own party, Avas the result of pre¬ 
vious deliberation, as he bad secretly given assurance, it is said, to the p)ior 


**lba mul galun, i gcntll hombrp Robra 
vn poderoso caballo castafio, armado de Cota, 
i Coracinofl ricaa, con VDa ^bre ropa de Itaso 
bicn golpeada, 1 vn CapaAtc dc Oro en la 
cabc 9 a,con 6 u bar bote de lo mitsmo.*' Gomara, 
llipt. dc las Indiafl, cap. 185. 

•« pornuc el Maesae de campo Francluco 
de Caruajal, como borabre dcsdeflAdo de quo 
Oon^alo I'ii^arro no buulesse qnerldo Rcgnir 
RU parccer y cowsO (doiidose ya por vouciA^), 
no qnfao baser oficio de Macese de campo, 


cemo eolia, y ansi fuc a ponersc en el esqua- 
dron con an comMfiia, como vno de loe capl- 
tancs dc ynfanteria." Garcilasao, Com. Real., 
l^arto 2, **b. 6, cap. 35. 

Garcllaaeo, Com. llcal.» Parte 2, lib. 5, 
cap. 35. 

••Qaaca abraqo» 1 en el carrlllo & 
(/Opeefa, aunquo lu llevaba encenugodo, toni- 
endo por vencido ft Plcarro, con su falta.’* 
Gomara, Hist, de las Iiidias, cap. 185, 
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of Aretiuipa, then in the royal camp, that, if Gonwilo Fizarro could not be 
induced to accept the pardon olTcrcd nirn, he would renounce his cause.-* The 
time selected by the crafty counsellor for doing so was that most fatal to the 
interests of his counnander. 

Tlie example of Cepeda was contagious. Garcilasso de la Vega, fatlier of 
the historian, a cavalier of old family, and probalily of higher consideration 
than any other in Pizarro’s party, put spurs to his horse at the same time 
with the licentiate, and rode over to the enemy. Ten or a dozen of the arnue- 
busiers followed in the same direction, and succeeded in placing themselves 
under the protection of the advanced guard of the royalists. 

Pizarro stood aghast at this desertion, in so critical a juncture, of those in 
whom he liad most trusted. lie was, for a moment, bewildered. The very 
gi’ound on which he stood seemed to he crumbling bcneatli him. With this 
state of feeling among his soldiers, he saw that every minute of delay was 
fatal. He dared not wait for the assault, as he had intended, in his strong 
position, but instautly gave the word to advance. Gasca's general, Hinojosa, 
seeing the enemy in motion, gave similar oiders to his own troops. Instantly 
the sKirmishers and arquehusiers on the Hanks moved rapidly forward, the 
artillery prepared to open their fire, and “the whole aiiny,'^ says the president 
in his own account of the affair, “advanced with steady step and perfect 
determination.” 


But, before a shot was fired, a cidumii of arcpiebusicrs, composed chiefly of 
Centeno’s former followers, abandoned their post and marched directly over 
to tlie enemy. A s(juadron of h sc sent in pursuit of them followed their 
example. The president instantly coinrnanded his men to halt, unwilling to 
spill blood unnecessarily, as the rebel liost was likely to fall to pieces of itself. 

Pizarro’s faithful adherents were seized witli a panic as they saw themselves 
and their leader thus betrayed into the enemy's hands. Further resistance 
Avas useless, yonic thrcAV down their arms, and fled in the direction of Cuzco; 
others sought to escape to the mountains; and some crossed to the opposite 
side and surrendered themselves prisoners, Iioping it uas not too late to profit 
by the promises of grace. The Indian allies, on seeing the Spaniards falter, 
had been the first to go ofF*the«gn)und.-*' 

Pizarro, amidst the genera! wieck, found himself left A\ith only a few cava¬ 
liers who disdained to fly. Stunned by the unexpected reverse of fortune, 
the unhappy chief could hardly comprehend his situation. “ What remains 
for us?” said he to Acosta, one of those who still adhered to iiim. “Fall on 
tlic enemy, since nothing else is left,” answered tlie lion-hearted soldier, “and 
die like llonians ! ” “Better to die like Christians,” replied his commander; 
and, slowly turning his horse, he rode off in the (lircction of the royal army.®* 


soffim parccib, C^eda lo huvo 
avieado cou Fr. Antonio dc Ca8tro» Prior de 
kSanto Domingo on Arequipa, quo Hi Pizarro no 
quisicsse cottcierto iiinguuo, el se pa.sana al 
Horvfcto del Emporadora tlompoque ledcslii- 
cio^se,** Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 
las. 

“ Vifito por Gonzalo Pizarro i Caravajal 
8U Maestrq de Campo que se les iva geute 
procuraron de camlnar en su oidcn liacia el 
campo de S. M. I que viendo esto los lados i 
Bobro sallentcs del exercito real se empezaron 
d llcgar d ellos i d dlsparar cn cUos ! que lo 
ruesmo hizo la artilleria, i todo cl campo con 
paiio bfen concortado i ent^va determinacion 


AC llogu d cUoA.*’ Uelacion del Lie. GaBCO* 
MS. 

Los IndioB qiietenian loa ciicmigOAquo 
diz (pic eran muebu cantidad huyeron mui d 
luria." (Uclucion del Lio- Gasca, MS.) For 
the paTticulurs of the battle, more or less 
minute. Bce Carta de Valdivia/ MS.—Garci¬ 
lasso, Com. Heal., Parte 2, lib. 5, cap. 35.— 
I’cdro Pizarro, Descub. yConq , MS.—Uomara^ 
lliBt. de lus Indias, cap. 1H5.— Fernandez, 
Hist, del Peru, Parte 1, Ub. 2, Cap. 90.— 
Zarate, Conq. del Peru,*lib. 7, cap. 7.—Her¬ 
rera, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 4, cap. 16. 

** **Qon9alo Pi9arro bolutendo el rostro a 
Juan de Acosta, quo cstaua cep'a del, lo dixo, 
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He had not proceeded far when he was met by an officer, to whom, after 
ascertaining his iiauie and rank, Pi/arro delivered up his sword and yielded 
iiiniself prisoner. The officer, overjoyed at his prize, conducted him at dace 
to tlic president’s quarters. Gasca was on horseback, suiTOunded by his 
captains, some of whom, when they recognized the person of the captive, had 
the grace to withdraw, that they niight not witn&ss his htimiliation.*^ Even 
tlie best of them, witli a sense of right on their bide, may have felt some touch 
of compiuiction at the thougltt that their desertion had brought their bene¬ 
factor to this condition. 

Pizarro kept his seat in the saddle, but, as he approached, made a respectfnl 
obeisance to the president, which the latter acknowledged by a cold sidnte. 
Then, addressing ras prisoner in a tone of severity, Gasca abruptly inquired, 
‘‘ Why he had thrown the country into such confusion,—raising the banner 
of revolt, killing the viceroy, usurping the government, and obstinately 
refusing the olfers of grace that had been repeatedly made him ?” 

Gonzaio attempted to justify himself by referring the fate of the viceroy to 
his misconduct, and his own usurpation, as it was styled, to the free election 
of the people, os well as tliat of the Royal Audience. It was my family” he 
aaitl, who conquered the country; and, as their representative here, I f^ 

‘ 1 had a right to the government.” To this Gasca replied, in a still severer 
tone, “Your brother did, indeed, conquer the land; and for this the emperoT 
was pleased to raise both him and yon from the dust, lie lived and died a 
tiiie and loyal subject; and it only makes your ingiatitude to yout sovereign 
the more heinous.” Then, seeing his prisoner about to reply, the president 
cut short the conference, ordering him into cl<>.so confinement. He was com¬ 
mitted to the charge of Centeno, who had sought the office, not from any 
unworthy desire to gratify his revenge, -for he seems to have had a generous 
nature,—but for the honourable purpose of ministering to the comfort of the 
captive. Though held in strict custody by this officer, therefore, Pizarro was 
treated with the deference due to his raiik, and allowed every indulgence by 
his ke<^r, except his freedom.®* 

In tni.s general wreck of their fortunes, Francisco de Carbajal fered no 
better than his chief. As he saw the soldiers deserting their poets and going 
over to the enemy, one after another, he coolly hummed the words of his 
favourite old ballad,— 

** The Tvind blows the hairs oH my head, mother! ** 


quo haremoa hemmno J uan ? Acosta pre- 
Bumiendo mas dc vallente quo de discroto 
rcspondi5, SeSor arreiaetam oa, y muramoa 
como loB antiguos n.omano8. Gon 9 a 1 n Pi 9 atro 
dixo m^r 09 Qiorlr como Ciistlauos." Gar- 
ciloaso, Real., Parte 2, Ub. 6, cap. 36.— 
Zarate, Conq. dol Pern, lib. 7, cap. 7. 

GarclU^» Com. ReaL, ubl supra. 

* TA letter from Gasc9 io' tlic Council of 
the Itidioa, dated Cazco» May 7tb, giveti an 
account of thO Interview. After saying that 
delayed the roception in order to lei PI* 
m^ro kt^w that he was not of ao much ime 
jft/rtonce aa he had believed hlmaclf, he goes 
m : ** When yosin^i^aUiiig bia approach, 
he asked the mal9hat,dn a low vofoe, If he 
thould diamoimt, who told him giving 
him to tiuderaland that he oui^t to have done 
CO Without asking; and he then dismounted 


Fernandez, Iflst del Peru, Parte l,l}h.S, 
cap. 00, — llistorlanB, of course, report the 
dlaiogue between Gaaca and bis prisoner with 
some variety. See Gomara, Hiet. de las 
Indias, cap. 105. —^Oarcilasso, Com. Heal.. 
Parte 2, ifb. 6, cap. 36.«Relacloa del Lie- 
Gasca. MS.* 


and'lnade lAb obeisance^ I wished 4e console 
him while rcpredentlog to him his evror; but 
be showed hlmaelf m stubborn, sartng * It 
was he who had couqhwd this^}aii>dv*^thA he 
forced me to answer !miB shafply, as I deemed 
it proper to satisfy 40 many who were listen- 
log to us.*' ^ then adds me reply auMug 
Short the convereatlou, as given la toe toyi* 
Col. de 0oa InH para la Hist, do Kssm,^ 
tom. xllxi—SoJ 
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But when he found the field nearly empty, and his stout-hearted ^olio\^'e ^4 
vanished like a wreath of smoke, he felt it was time to provide for his own 
safety, lie knew there could be no favour for him; an^ putting spurs to hk 
horse, he betook liimself to flight with all the speed M ooula make, lie 
crossed the stream that flowed, as already mentioned^ by the camp, but 
scaling the opposite bank, which was steep and stony, lus horse, somewhat old^ 
and oppressed by the weight of .his rider, who was large and coipulent* }Q$t 
his footing and fell with lum into the water. Before he could extricate Idm* 
self, Carbajal was seized by some of his own followers, who hoped by such a 
prize to make their peace with the victor, and hurried off towards the pre¬ 
sident’s quarters. i 

The convey was soon swelled by a number of the common file from the 
royal army, some of whom had long arrears to settle with the prisoner t an^ 
not content with heaping reproaches and imprecations on his head, th^ nov 
threatened to proceed to acts of personal violence, which Carbiual, far from 
deprecating, seemed rather to court, as the speediest way of ridmng himself 
of life.** When he approached the president’s quarters, Centeno, who was 
near, rebuked the disorderly rabble and compcllm them to rive wa^. Car- 
b^'al. oil seeing this, with a respectful air demanded to whom he was indebted 
for tnis courteous protection. To which liiy ancient comrade rwlied^ ^ Do 
you not know mei—Diego Centeno!'’ “I crave your pai'don^’ stud the 
veteran, sarcastically alluding to his long flight in the Charcas and his recent 
defeat at Huarina: ^‘it is so long since I have seen anything but your back 
that 1 had forgotten your face ! ” *** 

Among the president’s suite wa« the martial bishop of Cuzco, who, it will 
be rememberea, had shared with Centeno in the disgrace of his defeat. His 
brother hail been taken by Carbajal, in his flight from the field, and instantly 
hung up by that fierce chief, who, as we liave had more than one occasion to 
sec, was no respecter of persons. The bishop now reproached him with his 
brother’s murder, and, incensed by his cool replies, was ungenerous enough to 
strike the prisoner on the face, Carbajal made no attempt at resistance. 
Nor would he return a word to the queries put to Jiim by Gasca, but. looking 
haughtily round on the circle, maintained a contempiuous silence. The prosi,- 
dent, seeingjthat nothing further was to be gained from his captive, ordored 
him» together with Acosta and the lather cavaliers who had surrendered, into 
strict custody, until their fate should be decided.*^ 

Gasca’s next concern was to send an officer tp Cuzco, to restrain his parti/ 
sans from committing excesses in consequence of the late victory,—if victoiy 
that cpuld be called where not a blow had been struck. Everything belong^-^ • 
to the vanquished, their tents, arms, ammunition, and military stores, 
the property of the victors. Their camp was well victualled, furnishing a 
seasonaDle supply to the royalists, who liad nearly expended their own stocK 
of provisions. There was, moreover, considerable booty in the Way of plate 

lUvoroD antel Ulcbo Llccnuado Caruajal, l^r i)tus quo como ilempre 
CaravsjAl <le cunpo del dicho Pizario m a vucstra mcrced de espaldtik que agoii^ 

i t&n eervsdo de gentes qua del havl^n sldo tcnlendo iede c&ri. no keonodo.'^ Ferasnn 

ofendldM quo lo queriaa nuto, el qval diz dez, Ulst. del Peru, Parle ii Ub< Si^cep. 90. 

quentostmvaque oigm kmat4rMi4lU." Ibid., ubt supr*.**!! is tel ddr te 

uelsdon del tic. Gaics, MS« thaiGftrull«eso»wlidwe0penMtenjracqnstate| 

Centeno reprebendU mneho & with tbe blabop of Cuzco, doubts .Uie ftetw 

loi quo k offBudian. Pbr lo qual Garoajal le tlio indecorous condtfet impute t6 btQ^te 

telr^ dixo, Soflor qnlep os voostia met- I'ern&ndoz, ^ InooQskaoobwlth oho pniijSi 

oed quo iontu merced mo haze t a lo qual character. Cuta lioftbi Parte B, lib. <1 cap^ 

Centeno rcapoodio. Quo no conoco weatra 39, 

iucrc«4 Centeno PUo enfoneea 
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and inujiey; for Pizarro’s men, as was jiot uncoiimiou in tJiosc tiirbulont 
times, wciit, many of them, to tlie war with tJie whole of their worldly wealth, 
not knowing of any safe nlace in which to bestow it. v\n anecdote is told of 
one of Gasca’s solcfiei's, wiio, seeing a mule nmhing over the field with a large 
pack on liis hack, seized the animal and mounted* him, having first thrown 
away the burden, supposing it to contain arnionr or something of little worth. 
Another soldier, more shreivd, picked up the parcel as his sliare of the spoil, 
and found it contained several thousand gold ducats It was the fortune of 
war.” 

Thus terminated the battle, or rather rout, of Xaqnixaguana. The number 
killed and w^ounded—for some few perished in the pursuit—was not great; 
iiccording to most accounts, not exceeding fifteen killed on the rebel side, and 
one only on that of tile royalist^, and that one bv the carelessness of a com¬ 
rade.” Never was there a cheaper victorv, bloodless a termination of a 
fierce and bloody rebellion I It was gained not so much by the strength of 
the victors as by the weakness of tin* vaiu|iiished. They fell to pieces of their 
own accord, because they had no sure ground to stand on. The arm not 
nerved by the sense of right be(*ame poweiless in tlie Iionr of battle. It was 
better that they should tlnis he overcome by moral force than by aflu'iital 
appeal to arms, tSuch a victory w'as more in harmony Avith tlie beneficent 
cnaracter of the conqueror and of liis cause. It ivas the triumph of order; the 
best homjigo to law’ and juslic(\ 
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It was now iicccNsaiy to decide on the fate of the piisomus ; and Alonso de 
Alvarado, with the Licentiate Cianca, one of ihe new Royal Audience, was 
instructed to prepare the process. It did not mjuiie a long tim^. The guilt 
of the prisoners Avas too manifest, taken, as they had l)een,Avith arms in their 
hands. They were all sentenced to he executed, and their estates Avere con¬ 
fiscated to the use of the croivn. Oonziilo Pizarro Avas to be beheaded, and 
« Carbajal to be draAvn and quartered. No mercy was shoAvn to him Avbo Im*. 
shown none to others. There was some talk of deferring the execution till tlie 
arrival of the trot>ps in Cuzco ; but the fear of disturbances from those frieinlly 
to Pizarro determined the jiresklent to carry the sentence into effect the 
folloAving day, on the field of battle.^ 

Zarate, Tonq. ilel Peru, lib. cap. s 

'^Temioee que en eeta bataUa murlria 
iDUcha gente de ambas partoa por haver on 
ellas mill i quatrocientos arcabuceron i neis- 
ciontORdccalMllo i mucho nuineiode piqueroa 
i diez 1 ocho piczaa de artUlCTia, pero plugo & 

Oios que Kdo murid tin homwe del cainpo dt^ 

S. At. i quince de ioa contrnrlo? cumo eota 
dicho.'* Uelacion del Lie. Gasca, MS. -The 
MS. above referred to ia Rnppo3od by Mufioz 
to have T)ccn written by Gasca, or rather 
dictated by him to bn accretary. Tiic ori¬ 
ginal Is preserved at ^jmaacas, without date, 


and in tlie cbaractor of the siNtcentb centiey. 
it ifl principally taken up \sith the buttle nml 
the events immediately connected with it, 
and. altliougb very brief, every sentence is of 
%'aluo as coining from so high a source. A1- 
cedo, in his liibliofeccL AmfriranallMS.t givea 
the title 01 a work from (iasca's pen, >Oiich 
would seem to be an account of his own 
administration, Uistoria del Peru, y de m 
Pacificacionf 15?6, ful. I have never met witli 
the work, or with any other allusion to it. 

' The sentence passed upon Pizarro is 
given at length in the manuscript copy of 
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Wlieu his duoiu Avas couiniiinioiiteJ lo Oavhajal, ho heunl it witli his usual 
iudiflerence. “Theycjui but kill me,’Mic said, as if lie had alreiidy settled 
the matter in his oavii miiid.^ During tlie day, niany came to sec him in liis 
confiiicmeiit; some to upiu'aiil him Avith his cruelties, but most from curiosity 
to see the Hcrce warrior avIio had made his name so terrible through the laud, 
lie showed no unwillingness to talk with tliem. though it Avas in those sallies 
of caustic humour in Avhich he usually indulged at the expense of his hearer. 
Among these visitors Avas a eavalier of no iiote, Avhose life, it appears, Carbajal 
had foniierly spared aa lieu in his poAver. Tin’s person exiuessod to the prisoner 
his strong desire to servo him ; and, as he reiterated his professions, Carbajal 
cut them short by exclaiming, “ And what service can you do me? Can you 
set me free ? If yoy cannot do that, you can do iK/thiim. if I spared your 
life, as you say, it \A'as probably because i did not think it Avortn while to 
take it.” 


8ome piously-disposed persons urged him to see a priest, if it were only to 
unlmrden his <*onscieiicc bcfoie leaving the Avorld. ‘‘But of Avhat use Avould 
that he ?asked Cailnijal, I have nothing that lies heavy on my conscience, 
unless it be, indeed, tiie debt Oi iialf a real to a shoi)keeper in Neville, wJiich I 
fomot to pay l.>efure lea^’ing the country !" ** 
fie Avas carried to exc< ution on a hurdle, or ratlior in a basket, draAvn by 
two mules, llis arms \Aere pinioned, and, as they forced his bulky body iuto 
this miserable conveyance, he exclaimed, “ Cradles for infants, and a cradle 
for the old man too, it seems 1" * NotAvithstanding the tlisinclination lie had 
manifested to a C(mfe.s.sor, he Avas attended by ecclesiastics on his way 

to the gallows; and one of them repeatedly urged him to give some token of 
]»enitcnce at this solemn hour, if it Avori' only by repeating the Fater Nosttr 
and Are Carbajal, to rid himself of the ghostly father’s importunity, 

replied bv cotdly roi>oating the Avords “ Fdtrr Nostrr” “ ^1 re lie then 

remainetl obstiiiately silent, lie died, as he bad lived, AAitli a jest, or rather 
a scoff, upon his lips.’ 

Francisco de Carbajal was mie of the most extraordinary characters of these 
ilai’k and turbulent times ; the more extraordinary from his great ag(^; for at 
the T>eriod of his death ho’Avas in Ins eiglity-fourth year,—an age Avhen the 
bodily powers, and, fortunaloly, the passions, are usually blunted; Avlien, in 
tlie witty words of the French Aioralist, “ Wc flatter ourselves Ave are leaving 
our vices, whereas it is our vices tliat are leaving ns,” ^ But the fires of youtli 
gloAvcd fierce and unquenchable in tiie bosom of Carbajal. 

The date of his hiith carries iis back toAvards the middle of the fifteenth 


ZaMlr’s liihtory, to Avliuh 1 havp hail ucni- 
Biou ihoio than orii'o In ri'for. 'J'Iip historiuii 
timilrtMl it in Uin prmtod w ork; but tUo curious 
roador may lind it c*ritirc, cited in the original, 
1 * Appoaiiix No. 11. 

“Ilisia ni.itar.’' Kmiandoz, llisit. del 
■ *iu. Parte 1, lib. d, cap. in. 

*• Ku csso no b’Hgo quo confessur; porquo 
juro a tal, que no tetiRo otro cargo, si no 
i»“dio real que deuo on Seiiilla a viia l3od2- 
gouera de la puerta did Arenal, del ticuipo 
qiic passe a Indlas.*' Ibid., ubi supra. 

" “ Nino eii cuiia, y viejo cn cuna.'* Ibid , 
lib. 2, cap. 91. 


® “Murid coiun geiiMl, pnique diem, quo 
yo no le qniso ver, qm* ausi le dl la palahra 
de no voile; mas A la jiostror voi que ino 
habid Ilevandolc u malar Ic dccia e! sacerdotc 
(jue con 61 iba, quo so oncomendase li l)io<i y 
ilijosc cl J‘alcr Nostor y cl A\ft Miirfa, y diceii 
quo dijo Pater Noster, Ave Maiia, yque no 
digii otra palahra, ’ Podro Tlzarro, Descub. y 
Conn , MS. 

*' 1 quote from memory, but believe iho 
rolleotuiii may he found in that aclmlrable 
dlge.st of woildly Avistloni, The Charoctera of 
ijti Bruyere.* 


* [Die reader wlio fails to lind it in La nouaqulitont.nou'^ nouifiattonade la creanre 
Druyue will Iw more .succcs.sful if he looks quo c*ost nous qui Ics quittops. l^efle\ioq<«, 
Ipr H in La UochefoucauM: “yimnd Ics vicoa No. 107.—Kii.J 
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century^ ^before tlio times of Ferdinand and Ihubella. lie was of obscure 
parentage, and boni. as it is said^ at Arevalo. For forty years he served m 
the Italian wars, imcler the most illustrious captains of the day, Gonsalvo de 
Ondova, I^avarro, and the Colonnas. Ue was an ensign at the battle ef 
llaveniia, witnessed Llie capture of Francis the First at Favia, and followed 
tlie banner of the ill-starred Bourbon at the sack of llonie. He got no gold 
for his share of the booty on this occasion, but simply the paj^rs of a notary's 
office, wliich, Caibajal shrewdly thought, would be worth gold to him. And 
so it proVfed: for the notary was fain to redeem them at a price which enabled 
the adventurer to cross the seas to Mexico and seek his fortune in the New 
World. On the insuiTection of the Peruvians he was sent to the simport of 
FraAcisco Pizarro, and was rewarded by that chief mth a grant ot »nd in 
Cuzco. Here he remained for several years, busily employed m increasing his 
substance; for the love of lucre was a ruling passion in nis bosom. On the 
arrival of Vaca de Castro wo find him doing good service under the royal 
banner; and at the breaking out of the great rebellion under Gkinzalo Pizarro 
he converted his property into gold and prepared to return to CastHe. He 
seemed' to have a presentiment that to remani where he wavS would be fataf^ 
But^ although lie made every elfbrt to leave Penn he was unsuccessful, for the 
viceroy had laid an embargo on the shipping.’ He remained in the countiy, 
therefore, and took service, as we have seen, though reluctantly, under Pizarro. 
It was his destiny. 

The tumultuous life on which he now entered roused all the slumbering 
passions of his soul, which lay there perhaps unconsciously to himself,^—cnielty,^ 
avarice, revenge. He fomid ample exercise for them in the war with his. 
countrymen ; for civil war is proverbially the most sanguinary and ferocioiis 
of all. The atrocities recorded of Carbajal in his new career, arid the number 
of hia victims, are scarcely credible. For the honour of humanity, we may 
trust the accounts are gi'eatly exaggerated ; but that he should have given 
rise to them at all is sufficient to consign liis name to infamy.® 

He even took a diaMical pleasure, it is said, in amusing himself with the 
Bufferings of his victims, and in the hour of execution would give utterance to 
frightful jests, that made them taste more keenly the bitterness of death 1 
He had a sportive vein, if such it could be cnljed, which he freely indulged on 
every occasion. Many of his sallies were preserved by the soldiery; but t^ey 
are for the most part of a coarse, repulsive character, bowing from a mind 
familiar with the weak and wicked side of humanity and distrusting eveiy 
other. He had his jest for everything,—for the misfortunes of others, ana 
for his own. Ho looked on life as a farce,—though he too often made it, a* 
tragedy. 

<>rbajal must be allowed one virtue; tliat of fidelity to his party. This, 
made him less tolerant of perfidy in others. He was never known to show 
mercy to a renegade. Tliis undeviating fidelity, though to a bad cause, may 
challenge something like^a feeling of respect, where fidelity was so rare/ 

^ Pedro Pi^^rro bears testimony to Corba^ " Oat of tliree hundred and fbrty executions, 
jaPs endeaVours Xo leave the country, In according to Fernaod^ thite handred were 
which he was aided, though ineffectually, by by;CSrbaJal.'V (HtsC. deV-PeirjaPPdrte 1, lib. 
the chronicler, who was of that time in the 2, ca|>. vi.) Zarate' swells»tne: number of 
most friendly relations with him. Civil war these execadhns tb five hundred. (Cbho. del 
parted these ancient comrades; but Carbajal I’eru, Ub. t, cap, I.) The discrepancy shows 
iWd not forget his obligations to Pedro Pizarro, how little we can confide la the accuracy of 
which he afterwaids repaid by exempting such estimatos, 

him on two dlffei:eut ocoa^loaa the ^ Fidelity, Indeed; is but One of many 
funeral doom ofprifK^ners who fell Into vtrtctes claimed for CarlNdel by GarcUaaao, 
bis hands. 1 who considers most of the tales of cruelty 
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As a military man, Carbajal takes a hi^ rank among tbe soldief#6f the 
New Worltl. lie was strict, even severe, iu enforcing aisciptine, so that he 
Was little loved by Iris followers. Wljether he had the genius for military 
combinations requisite for conducting w'ar on an extended s^e may m 
dmibteil; but in the shifts and turns of guerilla warfare he was imrivalied; 
Prompt, active, and persevering, he was insensible to danger or iatkpie, and] 
after days spent in the saddle, seemed to attach little value to thei lu^tury^ol 

ftbed^w 

'He know familiarly every mountain-pass, and such were the sagIRly and 
the resources displayed in Ins roving expeditions that he was vulgarfy befieved 
to be attended by a famiHar}^ Witli a character so extraordinary, 

E 'owers prolonged so far beyond the usual term of humanity, and passions so 
erce in one tottering on the verge of the grave, it was not feu^risiiiff that 
many fabulous stories should be eagerly circulated respecting him, and that 
Carbajal should be clothed with mysterious terrors as a sort of supernatural 
being,—the demon of the Ancles ! 

different were the circumstances attending the closing scene of Gonzalo 
PizaiTo. At Iris request, no one had been allowed to visit him in his confine¬ 
ment He was heard pacing his tent during the greater part of the day, and 
when night came, having ascertained from Centeno that nis execution waft to 
take place at the following noon, he Iriid liiniself down to rest. He did noft 
sleep long, however, hut soon rose, and continued to traverse his apartment 
as ft buried in meditation, till dawn. He then sent for a confessor, anc 
remained with him till after the hour of noon, taking little or no i*efreshmcnt 
The officers of justice became impaaeiit: but their eagerness was sternly 
rebuked by the soldiery, many of whom, having soi'vcd under Gonzalo’s l)anner, 
iwe^toucned with pity for his misfortunes. 

' When the chieftain came forth to execution, he showed in his dress the 
same love of magnificence ancl display as in liapnier days. Over his doublet 
he wore a superb cloak of yellow velvet, stiff with gold embroidery, white hfe 
bead was protected by a cap of tlie sa)ne material, richly decorated, in like 
manner, with ornaments of gold.’® In this gaudy attire he mounted his mule, 
and the sentence was so far relaxed that his arms were suffered to remain un¬ 
shackled. He was escorted hf a goodly number of priests and friars, who 
held up the cmcifix before his eyes, while he carried in nis own hand an image 
of the Virgin, She had ever been the peculiar object of Pizarro’s devo^n; 
8,0 much so that those who knew him best in the hour of his prosperity were 

and avaricd drculatcd of the veteran, aa well nl Uormia niaa do quanto rccostado en yna 

as the hardened levity Imputed to him in his Silla, so lo cansaba Li mAiio en quo arrltiiaha 

latter mouients, as inventions of bis enemies. la Uabe^a.’' Zanito. Conq. del Peru, lib. '9, 

* the Ittca. chronkler was a boy when Gonzalo cii>. 14. 

and his chivalry occupied Cuzco; and the , “ Pedro Plmrro, who seems to have euteJC- 

kind treatment he experienced f^m them, ‘ tained feelings not unfriendly to Carho^l, 
owing, doubtless, to his fiither's position In thus sums up his character In a few woras: 

the rebel army, he has well repaid by depict- **£ra nuii lenguaz: hablaba muy discrepta- 

kig their portndta in the favinwable colours monte y /I gusto de los que Itf plan: era 

ill whh^ they app^ved to bk young imaid* hombre sagaz, cruel, bleu ehtonotdb en ^ 

Mtloit, > But the garraloue old man has guerra. . • • Kste CarbaJaV'ora tan ahbio qtie 

recorded several mdiridual instances of licctan tooia IhmUiar/* Pcscub. y. Conqv, 

atro^ te the oaTeer of Carbajal, which MS. ' 

(biiU but onccrmmentaiy on tb^ **Al (ieinpo que lo maiarobt dlb 

cometiM^ of hit gen^ assertions In respect Verdugo toda la Bopa qUA trata, que em 

toUsobancief. rUm 1 de mucho valor, porque tente vna 

*^.^Fue Bsator aqrridor de trabajoa, que de Armas'de Terciopolo amariUo, ciM 

raquevla' ira >odad, ponrne i maravllla fte todacObiortade'ChaperladeOro, tytiChalbeo 
qulraba la» Armas de Pla, nl de Kooh^ i de la mlsnia Zhraie, Conq. d«l Fbtn, 

quandd era necesario, tampooo se acostabof Ub. 7, cap. tr 
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carefuV v’licn they hail a petition, to prefer it in the name of tlie blessed 
Mary. 

Pizarro'y lips nerc frequently pressed to the einhlcjii of hi: divinity, while 
his eyes were bent on the cruciiix in apparent devotion, heedless of tlie objects 
around him. On reaching the scafFola lie ascended it with a firm step, and 
asked leave to a<ldre.ss a few words to the soldiery gathered round it, “ Theiie 
are many among you,” said he, “ who have grown rich on my brotlicr’s bounty 
and my Qwn. Vet of all my riches nothing remains to me but the garments I 
have and even these are not mine, bnt the property of the executioner. 
I am without means, therefore, to purchase a mass for the wTlfare of my soul; 
and I implore you, by tlie reinoinbrancc of past benefits, to extend tliis 
charity to me when 1 am gone, that it may be well with you in the hour of 
deatlu’ A profound silence reigned throughout the martial multitude, broken 
only by sighs and groans, as tliey listened to Pizarro’s request; and it was 
faitlifully res]»onded to, since, after his death, masses were said in many of 
the towns for the volfarc of tlie departed eliieftain. 

Then, kneeling down before a crucifix i»laced on a table, Pizarro remained 
for some minutes ahsorlied in prayer ; after whicli, addressing the soldier who 
was to act ;vs the minister of justice, he calmly hade him “do his duty with a 
steady hand.” He refused to have his eyes haiidaged, ami, hendiiig forward 
his neck, submitted it to the sword of the executioner, who struck oft' tlie 
head witli a single blow', so true that the body lemainod for some moments in 
the same elect jiosture as in life.*^ Tlio head was taken to Lima, where it 
was set in a cage or frame and then fixed on agihliet by the side of Carbajal’s, 
On it was pla<*od a laliel bearing tlie inscription, [This is the head ot the 
traitor Gonzalo Pi/ario, w’ho rebelled in Pom against his sovereign, and 
battled in the cause of tyvaimy and treason against the royal standard in the 
valley of Xaquixaguaim.”** lh> large estates, including the rich mines in 
Potosf, were confiscated ; his mansion in Lima was razed to tlie ground, the 

S ince stiewn with salt, and a stone pillar set up, with an inscription intcr- 
icting any one from building on a s[iot which had been profaned by the 
residence of a traitor. 

Gonzalo’s remains wore not exjiosed to the indignities inflicted on Carbajal’s, 
whose quarters were liuiig in chains on tlie foflir great roads leading to Cuzco. 
Centeno saved Pizarro’s hotly from being stiii>pc(l, by redeeming his costly 
raiment from the executioner, and in this .sumptuous sliroud it was laid in the 
chapel of the convent of Our Lady of Mercy in Cuzco. It was the same spot 
where, side by side, lay the bloody remains of the Almagros, father and son, 
w'ho in like manner had perished ]>y the hand of justice and were indebted to 
private charity for iheir burial. All these were now consigned “ to the same 
grave,” sa 3 's the historian, with some bitterness, “as if Peru could not afford 
land enough for a burial-place to its conquerors ” 


** ** The executioner/* say^ Garcilasno, with 
animile more expressive than eIoj(:ing “dhl 
his work as cleanly as if he had been slicintg 
otr a head of lettuce’" “Dt' vn rcues le 
corto la cabe^a cun tauta fAc^lld^d. cornu Hi 
fucra vna hoja de Jechuga, y ec qued5 con 
ella en la mano, y tardo oLcu#'rpo algun 
espacio eu raer cn el suelo. (iartllasso. 
Com. Real., Varte 2, lib. 6, cap. 43. 

“Ksta es la cabeza del traldor de (lon- 
»alo Pizarro que se hlzo Justlcia del en el 
valle de Aquixaguana, donde did la batalla 
c^pal contra el estandartc real qtirricndo 
d6ferider su truicloq i lirania: idnguno uea 


usailu do la qultar de aqul so pena dc rouerte 
natural " Zarate, MS, 

“ Y las seiiuUuras vna'sola aulondo de 
Ber tres: quo aun la tlerra parecc que h-s 
falto para auer los do cubrir." QnrcilaBso, 
Com. R<‘al,, Parte 2, lib. 6, cap. 4.1.--For the 
tragic particulars of the preceding p&gos, see 
Ihid., cap. o^-iS.'-Helocion del Idc. Gasca, 
MS,-^arta de Valdivia, MS.—MS. de Cara- 
vantes.—Pedro Pizarro, Ilescub. y Conq., MS. 
—Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. Ib6.—Fer- 
natidoz, llist. del Peru, Parte 1, lib. 2 , cap. 
91.—Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. 7, cap. 8.—. 
llerrero, Hist, general, dec. 8, lib. 4, cap. 1C, 
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Oonzalo Pizarro had reached only his forty-second year at the time of Ins 
death,—being just half the space allotted to his follower Carbajal. He was 
the youngest of tlie reiuarkablo faniily to whom Sijain wa^ indebted for the 
acquisition of Peru, lie came over to the country witli his brother Francisco 
on the return of the latter from his visit to Castile. Oonzalo was present at 
all the remarkable passages of the Conquest, He witnessed the seizure of 
Atahuallpa, took an active part in suppressing the insurrection of the [ncas, 
and especially in the reduction of Charcas. lie afterwards Jed the disastrous 
expedition to the Amazon, and finally, headed the memorable rcbelliou which 
ended so fatally to himself. There are but few men whose lives abound in 
such wild and romantic adventure, and, for the most part, crowned with 
success. The space which he occupies in the jiagc of history is altogether dis- 
proportioned to his talents. It may l)e in some measure ascribed to fortune, 
but still more to those showy qualities which form a sort of substitute for 
mental talent, and wJn'cU secured his popularity witli the vulgar. 

He had a brilliant exterior; excelled in all martial exercises; rode well, 
fenced well, managed his lance to perfection, was a first-rate marksman with 
the arqnehuse, and added the accomplishment of being an excellent draughts¬ 
man. He w'as bold and cluvalrous, evtui to temerity ; courted adventure, and 
was always in the front of danger. Ho was a knight-oirant, in short, in the 
most extravagant sense of the term, and, “ mountea on liis favourite cliarger,’* 
says one who liad often seen him, “ made no more account of a squadron of 
Indians than of a swarm of flies.”*** 

While thus by his brilliant exploits and showy manners lie captivaLcd the 
imaginations of liis countrymen, he won their licar^s no loss by his soldier-like 
fraJikness, his tiust in their fidelity,- lOO often abused,—and his liberal 
largesses; for Pizarro, though avaricious of the pioperty of othci’s, was, like 
the Ptoman conspirator, prodigal of his own. This was his portrait in liappier 
days, when his heart had not been corrupted by success; for that some change 
was wrought in him by bis prosperity is well attested. His head was made 
giddy by his elevation; and it is proof of a want of talent equal to his 
success, that lie knew not bow to profit by it. Obeying the dictates of his owui 
rash judgment, he rejected the warnings of his wisest counsellors, and relied 
with blind confidence on his destiny. Garcilasso imputes this to the malig¬ 
nant influence of the stars.*^ But the snperslitious clironicler might liavc 
better explained it by a common principle of human nature; by tlie presumption 
nourished by success,—the insanity, as the Roman, or rather Grecian, proverb 
calls it, with which tlie gods afflict men when tlioy design to ruin them.** 

Gonzalo was without education, excejit such as he Iiad picked np in the 
rough school of war. lie liad little even of that wisdom which springs fiom 
natural slirewdncss and insight into cliaracter. Jn all this he was inferior to 
his elder brothers, although he fully c({ualled them in ambition. Fad he 
pos.s(‘S.scd a titlic of their sagacity, lie would not have madly persisted in 
rebellion after the coming of the president. Before this period he represented 
the people. Their interests and his were united. He had their support, for 
he was contending for the redress of their wuongs. When these were re¬ 
dressed by the government, there was nutliing to contend for. From that 


“Quango Gon 9 alo ?lzarro» quo aya 
gloria, so veya cn su zaynillo, no hazia uiuh 
caso do c«quadrones de Yndios, que si fiieraa 
Ue mosca^." GarcUasso, Parte 'i, Ub. 5, cap. 


do hor Bubra dc influencla de BfgnoR y planetaa, 
quo Ic cegaunn y forcauaii a que pueiesse la 
gnrganta al cuchUlo.*’ GurcUaseo, Com. Reah, 
Piirtc 2, lib. cap. 33. 


43. 

” **Peztan que no era falta do entondl- 
miento, pues lo tenia bnRtanto, eino que deuia 


Aatfioiv uvdpi noptttn'p Kuaa, 
‘IVm i'oUi' C TTpjBTOI'/* 

Kunp., Fragmenta. 
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time he was battling only for himself. The people had no part or interest in 
the contest Without a coiuinoti sympathy td bind them together, ivas it 
strange that they should fall off from liiiu, like leaves in winter, and leave him 
a bare and sapless trunk, to the fnry of the teninest ? 

Cepeua, more criminal than Pizant), since he had botn superior education 
and mtelligencc, which he employed only to mislead his commander, did not 
long survive 1dm, He had come to the country in an office of high responsi¬ 
bility. His first step was to lietray the viceroy whom he was sent to stmport; 
his next was to betray the Audience with whoni he should have acted; and 
lastly he betrayed the leader whom he most affected to serve. His whole 
career was treachery to his own government, llis life was one long perfidy. 

After his surrender, several of the cavaliei'S, disgusted at his oMU-blooded 
apostasy, would have persuaded Qasca to send him to exeeution along With his 
commandpr; but the president refused, in consideration of the signal service 
he had rendered the crown by his defection. He was put under aiVesty how'- 
ever, and sent to Castile, There he was arraigned for high treason. He 
inade a plausible defence, and, as he had friends at court, it is not improbable 
he would have been acrpiitted; but before the trial was terminated he died in 
prison. It was the retributive justice not always to be found in the affairs of 
this world.*® 

Indeed, it so happened tliat several of tliose who had been most forward to 
abandon the cause of Pi/airo survived tiieir commander but a short time. 
The gallant Centeno, and the Licentiate Carbajal, who deserted him jiear 
Lima and bore the loyal standard on the field of Xanuixaguana, both died 
within a year of PiiMino. Hinojosa was assassirxated but two years later, in 
La Plata; and his old comrade Valdivia, after a series of brilliant exploits in 
Cliili, which furnished hei most glorious theme to the opic muse of Castile, 
was cut off by the invincible warriors of Arauco. The manes of Pizarro were 
amply aveng^. 

Acosta^ and three or four other cavaliers who surrendered with Gonzalo, 
were sent to execution on the same day with their chief; aiid Gasca, on tlie 
morning following the dismal tragedy, broke up Ins quarters and marched with 
his whole army to Cuzco, wliere he was received by the pcditic t^eople with the 
same enthusiasm which they had so recently shown to his rival. He found 
there a number of the rebel army who had taken rebge in the ci^ alter their 
late defeat, where they were immediately placed under arrest. Proceedings, 
by Gasca's command, were instituted against them. The principal cavaliers, 
to the number of ten or twelve, were executed ; others were banished or i^nt 
to the ^leys. The same rigorous defireos were passed against such oa nad 
fled and were not vet taken; and the estates of all were omfiscated. The 
estates of the rebels supplied a fund for tte recompense of the loyal.*® The 
execution of justice may seem to have been severe; but Gasca was willing 
that the rod should fall heavily on those who had so often rejected his proffers 
of grace. Lenity was wasted on a rude, licentious soldiery, who hardly recog- 
uim the existence of government unless they felt its rigour. 

A new duty now devolved on the president^-^that <d rewarding ^is faithful 


The cunning lawyer prev«red so plauslblo 
an Argument In bU <hv!i inttiacatlon tbtt 
YUmoas, tbe celebnitAd bMjjuiAn of ilto 
Apes, dcclAres ibat no one wbo reads 
ilia paper attentively bpt must rise fivns 
the frugal of it With an entire conviction 
of tbe writerfs Itwcence and of hie ntiabskigi 
nwiitytothecMlta. See the passage ctuoted 


by GsreUasso/ C^, Real*, I’fvte d, lUr. e, 
cap. 10. ** , , 

Pedry Pfrarnk Dew»b- T MS.^ 
Femaudetv Hiat. 4^ Fape I, lib. 
cap. 

Cond. del. Feta, lib.caj^ S.'frlteiacioil del 
Lie. Qo^ MB. 
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goveinment claimed his reward. They urged 
a clamorous importunity which perplexed the go^ pre^dent and consumed 
every moment of his time. 

Di^sted with this unprofitable state of things, Qasca resolved to rid him¬ 
self of the annoyance at once, by retiring to the valley of Guaynarimo, about 
twelve leases distant from tlie city, ana there digesting in quiet a scheme of 
compensation adjusted to the merits'of the parties. He was accompanied 
only by his secretary, and by Loaysa, now Archbishop of Lima, a man <rf 
sense and well acquainted with the aflairs of the country. In this seclusion 
the president remained three months, making a careful examination into the 
conflicting claims, and apportioning the forfeitures among the parties according 
to their respective services. The repartimientoB^ it should be remarked, were 
usually granted only for life, and on the death of the incumbent reverted to 
the crown, to be reassigned or retained at its pleasure. 

When his arduous task was completed, Gasca detennined to withdraw to 
Lima, leaving the instnunent nf partition ivith the archbishop, to be com¬ 
municated to the army. Notwith'itiinding all thecnie that had been taken 
for an equitable adjustment, Gasca was aware that it was impossible to satisfy 
the demands of a jealous and irritable soldiery, wdiere each man Avould be likely 
to exaggerate his own de'^ert'j, while he underrated those of his comrades; and 
he did not care to expose himself to importunities and complaints that could 
serve no other purpose than to annoy liim, 

" On his departure the troops were together by the archbishop in tlie 
cathedral, to learn the contents of the schedule intrusted to liim. A aiscourse 
was first preached by a worthy Dominican, the prior of Arequipo, in which the 
reverend father expatiated on the virtue of contentment, the duty of obedience, 
and the folly as well ns wickedness of an attempt to resist tno constituted 
authorities,—topics, in short, which he conceived miglifc best conciliate the 
goOil will and conformity of his audience. 

A letter from the president was then read fiom the pulpit. It was addresseil 
to the officers and soldiers of the army. The writer began with briefly exposing 
the difticulties of his task, owing to the limited amount of the gratuities and the 
great number and services of the claimants. He had given the matter the most 
careful consideration, he said, and endeavoured to assign to each his share 
according to liis deserts, without prejudice or partiality. He had, no doubt, 
fallen into errors, but he trusted his followers would excuse them when they 
reflected that he had done according tp tlie best of his poor abilities; and all. 
he believed, would do him the justice to acknowledge he Had not been inlliiencca 
by motives of personal interest. He l>oro emphatic testimony to the services 
they hail rendered to the good cause, and concluded with the most afiectionate 
wisnos for their future prosperity and happiness. The letter wda dated at 
Quaynarima, August 17ti^ 1548, and bore the simple signature of the Licentiate 


The archldahop next read the paper containing the president’s award. The 
linnual xent of estates tp he distributed amounted to a hundred and thirty 
thoiu£»i4 pao$ eiUayados; ** a large amount, considering the worthy of nwniey 
to that da^f-^to any other country than Peru, where money was $ doig.^*^ 

1tl$, do C^i^vantes.-—Pedro' Ueso. W&s ono*fiftb more In, TiUwe tbsn ibo 

Docm. y Child., MA—2amte, Oonq. del CaetUi&n Oom# Reoh, rate 2, lib. 6, 

^Pera, fib: ?, oep. O.-^IPorn&ndesi, Hlet. del cop. S. \ 

Vmjiau b 11b. % up. 9% ** ** Entre lot csvKltepi coplUnes y eoldt* 

^e pern eMayado, aocordlns to QcWcl- dot que It oytidaroQ dWota ocaiioa 
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The rejMi/iiiiiietifoa tlins distrilnited varied in value from one hundred to 
tlurty-fivo luiudrcd/x'.s-os of yearly rent; all, apparently, P'aduated with the 
nicest precision to the merits of the parties. The niunl)er of pensioners was 
ahout two Imndred-and fifty; for tlie fund would not liave snfiiced for general 
distribution, nor were the scv\kos of the greater part deemed wortliy of such 
a nmrk of consideration. 

The ertect produced by the document, on men whose minds were filled with 
the most imlefinite expectations, was just sucli as liad been anticipated by the 
president. Jt was received with a general murmur of disapprobation. Even 
those who Jnul got more tlniii they expected w'ere discontented, on comparing 
their condition with that (»f their comrades, wiiom they tlmugid still better 
vemnucratetl in proportion to tlieir deserts. They especially inveighed against 
ilie preference shown to the old itartisans of Gonzalo Pizarro—as Hinojosa, 
I’enteno, and Aldcina—over those who had always remained loyal to the 
crown. There was some gi’ound for such a preference, for none had rendered 
so essential services in criisliing the reltellion ; and it w'as those services that 
Gasca ju'ujiosed to recompense. To reward every man who had proved himself 
loyal, simply for lus loyalty, would Iiave frittered away the donative into 
fractions that would be of little value to uny.“ 

was in vain, however, tliat the archl)ishop, seconded by some of the prin-. 
cipal cavaliers, endeavonied to infuse a more contented spirit into the multi¬ 
tude. They insisted that the award should be icscindcd.and a new^one made 
on more ecpiitable piinciples; thieatening, moreo\er, that if this were not 
done liy the president they would take the reilress of the matter into their 
own hands. Their di>contont, fomented by some mischievous j»ersons wlio 
thouglit to find their accmnl in it, at length proceeded so far as to menace a 
mutiny ; and it was not suppiessed till the coiiiinamlei of Cuzco sentenced one 
of the ringleaders to death and several otheis to banishment. Tlie iron soldiery 
of the Coiifmest ixupihed an iron hand to rule them. 

3Ieiinwliile tlie i>ivsidont iiad continued his journey towards Lima, and on 
the w'ay was evcrywlieie received by tlie people with an enthusiasm the more 

ol Hrosidente I’etlro dt‘la (Jasc.i l.'iri.ouc im*sos the piIuhIuIi* TIuir, for insiauco, Hinojosa, 

eiisayadoa de rciita quo oz^tahan ^al‘os, y no In* says obtained fnmi Vhc pliaic of latnN niid 

1111 millon y Iantu8 mil pesop, (.onio di/e lidi nnix**'.t*-si^ncd to him ftom tho piopvity 

J)iego l‘’ernand»*7, que oveuvio on rahnna ot Unn/^\lo I'l/arro no Icps than 200,000 

cslap altpracioiK'S, y th* qulnn lo tninn Antonio annually, viiile And.ina, the Licentiate 

de Herrera: y i>orque O'^ta ocusion fue la (Uibajai, mid others had estates uhich 

pegmida tn quo lo** b{*n*inciitos del I’lrn yielded tliem from 10,000 to r»o,000 prsos, 

liindan LOU ru/on los \ iCio^ d>* MIS pasidos, (ibid, nbi supra) It is iinjHj-Hpible to re- 

)K)r«|Ue inedianto i>.sta hatalla a‘'e^i]io li loncilt* tiiese moiiMtioim diMi^paneies Ko 

I’OMitKi de CiiMilla Ian proMiicias mas ihas «uin soeirjs to hii\e lK?eii too Jaigc for the 

que ticnc fii Ainerica, pi'inlri* sns nombivs rrcdnlity of tiu* ancient Llivoniclfr; and U.e 

jiaia qne be con-erbe con ^rtc/a hu.im inoiia inmginatlon ot tin* reader is so completely 

i'onici parezo on ol auto uiiginal qin* pioveyd hentldned by the nrtnal iicheH of thin Kl 

eu el asieiito de Guainanma cerra de la Dorado tlial it is difliLUit to adjust his luitli 

Ciudad del (Ju/eu en diez y sietc* de Agosto by any standard of probability, 

de 1548, que estii en los archives de go\ b rno.*’ ■*' C.u.ivunles 1ms trauecribed from llio 
JUS. do D.irovautes.—The mjui nientiotUMl in original act a full catalogue of the penwonom, 
tlie text an tliusdivided iimong tlie army falls with the amount ot the hums B<'t against eacli 
very far abort of the amount atat(‘d by Gam- ot their names. 

lasoo, Feniandez, Zarate, and, indeed, every 'riu president found an ingenious \'ny « f 

fther writer on the aubjecl, none ol uhoni rer nneratiug sevoFal of his followers, by 

Estimate it at loss tiiun a millivii of pe.sojr, lies'touing oii *hpni the hands ol the rirh 

Jhit Cara\antes, from whom f have taken It, widows of the cavaliein who had perished 

copies the oilginal act of partition pi> served in the war. The inclinations of the ladies 

iU the royal archives. Yet Garcilaaso dc la do not seem to have been always euiiBuitod 

Vega ouglit to have been well Informed of in this politic arrangement. See Garc11tt^*io, 

the value of these estates, which, according Com. Real , Parte 2, lib. C, c.ip. 3. 

to him. f.ir exceeded the estimate givMi in 
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grateful to his heart that he felt he had deserved it. As he drew near the 
capital, the loyal inhabitants pre])ared to give him a magnilicont reception. 
The whole population came forth from the gates, led l>y the authorities of the 
city, with Aldana as corregidor at their head. Gasca rode" on a mule, dressed 
in nis ecclesiastical robes. On his right, borne on a horse richly caparisoned, 
was the royal seal, in a box curiously chased and ornamented. A gorgeous 
canopy of brocade was supported above his head by the officers of the muni¬ 
cipality, who, in their robes of crimson velvet, walked barehcfideJ by his side. 
Gay troops of dancers, clothed in fantastic dresses of gaiuly-coloured silk, 
followed the procession, strewing flowers and chantiim verses as tliey went, in 
honour of the president. They were designed as emblematiciil of the different 
cities of the colony; and they bore legends or mottoes in rhyme on their caps, 
intimating their loyal devotion to the crown, and evincing inuch more loyalty 
in their composition, it may he atlded, than poetical merit.*** In this'way, 
without beat of ilruni, or noise of artillery, or any of the rude accoinp«aniinents 
of war, the good president made his peaceful entry into the City of the Kings, 
while tlic air \v«as rent with the acclamations of the people, who liailed hini as 
their “ Father and Deliverer, ilic Saviour of their country ! 

Rut, how'cvcr grateffil Hiis homage to (hisca’s heart, lu* was not the man to 
wade his time in idle vanities. He now thought only by what means he could 
eiadicate the seeds of disorder which shot up so romlilyin this fruitful soil, and 
how he could place the aiithoiitv of the government on a permanent liasis.. 
By virtue of his oflice, he presided over the Royal Audicuci^, the great judicial 
and, indeed, executive trilumal of the colony ; and he gave great despatch to 
the business, which had mucli accuniula^ed during the late disturbances. In 
tlic unsettled state of propert}^, there ^vas abundant subject for litigation; but, 
fortunately, the new Audience was composed of able, iitiriglit judges, who 
laboured diligently with their chief to correct the mischief caused by the mis¬ 
rule of their predecessors. 

Neither was Gasca unnundfid of tlic unfortunate natives ; and he occupied 
himself earnestly w ith that dillicult problem,—the best means practicable of 
ameliorating theii condition. He sent a number of cottuuissioners, as visitors, 
in^j dirtcrent iiarts of the country, whose business it was to inspect the e^tco- 
mie/ffias and ascertain the manner in whicli the Indians weie treated, by con¬ 
versing not only with the proprietors, hut with the natives themselves. They 
W'ere also to learn tlio nature and extent of the tributes paid in former times 
by tlio vassals of the Jncas.*" 

fn this way a large amount of valuable information was obtaineiL which 
enabled Gasca, with the ai(I of a council of ecclesiastu's and jnnst-s, to aigest a 
uniform system of taxation for the natives, lighter even than that imposed on 
them by the IVruvian princes. The president would gladly have relieved the 


■'* Krrnandi'Z lias colloctcd tlii'se flowers of 
coloniol goesy, vliioh prove that the oM 
Coiiqu<*roia wore much less e.spert with tlic* 
pen than with the swoid. Hist del IViu^ 
i'urto 1. lib. 2, cap. 03. 

“ Kue roclbimluiito mui Bnloiiino, con 
nriiveraal alogria del Pueblo, por verse lll^re 
do Tivunos 1 toda la (lento, a voces, Iwiidcna 
al l*ro8l<ionU\ i le llainaban: Padre, Ueslau- 
ludor, i PiieiHcadorj daiido Kracias a Dios, por 
haver vongado las injurias heehas h su Olvinu 
Magostad.*' llorrer.i, Hist. gemTal, ilec. H, 
lih 4, cap. 17. 

Presidento (ia*'ci maiitl» 


toduH las provincias y repartimiontos deste 
loyno, nouibrando para cllo personas de 
uuloridad y de quien se tonia entendido quo 
teulau (onosclmieniu de la tlerra que les 
eiicargavaii, quo ha do Her I.i principal cali- 
diul, (|uc ho ha buscar en la persona, a (piien 
so coincte w'lnejante negoclo dospucs que sea 
(Jiistiana: lo scf^uudo se les dio instnicclou 
<le lo que liauhui de aveiiguar, quo fuorou 
muchns co.sas: el numcro. las baciondaH, los 
tratos y grangerian, la calldad de la gente y 
do fills tloraa y coinarra y lo quo davan da 
tributo." Ondegardo, Ib l. Prmi, MS. 
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conquered races from the obligations of pei'sonal service; but, on mature con¬ 
sideration, this was judged impracticable iu the present state of the country, 
since the colonists, more esp^ially in the tropical regions, looked to the 
natives for the performance of labour, and the latter, it was found from expe¬ 
rience, would not work at all unless compelled to do so. The president, how¬ 
ever, limited the amount of service to be exacted, with great precision, so that 
it was in the nature of a moderate personal tax. Pemvian was to be 
required to change his place of residence, from the climate to which he had 
been accustomed, to another,—a fruitful source of discomfort, as well as of 
disease, in past times. By these various regulations the condition of the 
natives, though not such as had been contemplated by the sanmiine philan¬ 
thropy of Las Casas, was improved ‘far more than was oompatmle with the 
craving demands of the colonists f and all the drinness of the Audience was 
requii^ to enforce provi.sion.s so unpalatable to the latter. Still, they were 
enforced. Slavery, in its most odious sense, was no longer tolerated in Pern. 
The terra “slave” as not recognized as having relation to her institutions; 
and the historian of the Indies makes the proud boas^—it should have been 
qualified by the limitations 1 Hhve noticed—that every Indian vassal might 
asmre to the rank of a freeman.*® 

Besides these reforms, Gasca introduced several in the municipal government 
of the cities, and others yet more iniporbint in the mana^reinent of the finances 
and in the mode of keeping the accounts. By these anil other changes in the 
internal economy of the colony be placed the administration on a new basi^ 
and greatly facilitated the way for a more sure and orderly government by his 
successors. As a final step, to secure the repose of the country after he was 
gone, he detached some of the more aspiring cavaliers on distint expeditions, 
trusting that they would draw ott' the light and lestless spirits who might 
otherwise gather together and disturb the public tranquillity: as we sometimes 
sec the mists which have been scattered by the gonial influence of the sun 
become condensed and settle into a storm on liis oepartnre.*® 

Gasca had been now more than fifteen months m Lima, and nearly three 
years had elapsed sii^ his first entrance into Peni. in that time he had 
accomplished tlie gi-eaFobjccts of his mission. When ho landed, he foubd the 
colony iu a state of anarchy, or rather organized rebellion under a poweilul 
and popular chief, lie came without fnmls br forces to support him. Thb 
former ne procured through the credit which he established in his good faith; 
the latter he won over by argument and persua-sion from the very persons to 
whom they Iwl been confided by his rival. Thus he turned the arms of tliat 
rival Against himself. By a calm appeal to reason he wrought a ciiange in the 
hearts of the people ; and without costing a drop of blood to a single loyal 
subject he suppressed a rebellion wliich had menaced Spain with the loss of 
the wealthiest of her provinces. lie had pnnislied the guilty, and in their 
s|xmIs found the means to recompense the faithful. He moreover, so wOll 
husbanded the resources of the country that he was enabled to pay off the 
large loan he had negotiated with the merchants of the colony for the expenses 
of the war, exceeding nine hundred thousand peBos tie oroM Nay, more, by 

** **El Pr«sidente f el Andleticla dieron Conq. del Peru. lib. 7, c|p. 10. 

Ulet ordeues qu<^ erle uegocio se Aftent6, de ‘*Rew>|i6 tsptw mhAs dS dlTMro, *qWb 

manera, quo para adelante no A platicb isaa PAKb novedevtos uill pesOo da Ofo, qtto ne 
GBto nombre de Eedavos, eliio qoe la libertad nallb haver gaaUrilo, deede «l Dta quo entrb < 

fae general por tsdb ei Keino/' Herrera, en Panamd. boetw que-ee aba|»b la Gnerm, los 

Hint, general, dec. s, Ub. 5, cap. 7. qoatce tomS preotadoe:" Hetrera, llliit. 

** MS. de Caravantes.-^omara, Hist, de general, ctec. 8, lib. S, cap* 7.—Xarate, Conq. 

Us IndUe, cap. 167.—FenaDdez» MUt. del del Peru, fll?. T, cap. 10. 

Peru, Pane 1, Mb. 2, cap. 93-95.—Z irate. ’ 
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liis economy he had saved a million and a half of ducats for the government, 
which for jsome years had received nothing firom Peru; and he now proposed 
to cairy hack this ac^ptable treasure to swell the royal co^rs.** All this had 
been aecomplisb^ without the cost of outfit or or any charge to the 
crown except that ci his own frugal expenditure/* Tue country was now m 
a state of tranquillity. Gasca felt that his work was done» and that^e was 
free to gratify his natural longing to return tp his native laud. 

Before his departure he arranged a distribution of those repartimwiios 
which had Iwjsed to the crown during tlie past year by the death of the in¬ 
cumbents. Life was short in Peru; since those who lived by the sword^ if 
they did not die by the sword, too often fell early victims to the hai'dships 
incident to their adventurous career. Many were the applicants for tlie new 
))onnty of government; and, as among than Avere some of those Avho had been 
discontent ivith the former partition. Qasca Avas assailed by remonstrances, 
and sometimes by reproaches couched in no very decorous or respectful lan- 
gauge. But they nad no poAver to disturb his e«iuanimity; he patiently listened, 
and replied to all in^^ mild tone of expostulation best calculated to turn 
away wrath ; “by Ihjs victory over himself," says an old writer, “acquiring 
more tfai glory than by all his victories over nis enemies.”*^ 

An iuciuent occurred on the eve of his departure, touching in itself, and 
honourable to the parties coiiceriied. The Indian cacinues of the neighbouring 
country, mindful of the great benefits he had rendered their peopl^ presented 
him Avith a considerable (luantity of plate in token of their gratitude. But 
Gasca refused to receive it, though in doing so he gave much concern to the 
Peruvians, who feaied they liad unwittingly fallen under his displeasure. 

Many of the principal colonists, also, f<om the same Avish to show their sen<^e 
of his important services, sent to liiui, after he had eml)arked, a magnificent 
donative of fifty thousand gold castellanoH. “ As ho had taken leave of Peni," 
they said, “ there could be no longer any ground for declining it" But Gasca 
was as decided in his rejection ot this present as he had been of the other, 
“ He hod come to the country," he remarked, “ to serve the king and to secure 
the'blessings of peace to the inhabitants; and noAV that, bytlie favour of 

g eaveu, he had been permitted to accomplish this, he aaouIu not dishonour 
e cause by any act that might throw suspicion on the purity of his motives." 
notwithstanding hrs refusal, the colonists contrived to secrete the sum of 
twenty thousaoa castellanos on board of his vessel, Avith the idea that, once 
in his own country, with his mission concluded, the president’s scruples would 
be removed. Gasca did, indeed, accept the donative, for ho felt that it Avould 
bo ungracious to send it back; but it Avas only till he could ascertain the 
relatives of the donors, when he distributed it among the most needy.** 

Ilaving now settled all his afiairs, the president committed the government, 
until the arrival of a viceroy, to his faithful partners of the Royal Audience, 
and in January, 1550, he embarked Avith the royal treasure on board of a 
Squadi'ou for PauauiA He Avas accompanied to the shore by a numeixnis 


' Aviendd pagado el Prestdento las 
Mtatf ds la qae .fUcroik muchas* 

reipiW A y Ip. Uevd oonsigo 2C4«422 

irnrmjlaplaUf a eels ducadds vhUerou 
vwnbn* 888,332 decodes.’* MS. do Cara¬ 
van tea. 

tiM ol qnloo ealarlo d Presidentc 
naj^tiiao. a^la>pira qua i un mayordomo 
Iob Olcitlas reales lo nocesarlo 
Hkddula, quo coxDO pareze do los 
quadernuB de sa gaeto iu£ may modcrado/' 


(MS. dc Curavantes.) Gasca, it appears, was 
most exact in keeping the accounts of lilS 
diabursezoenta for the expenses ot himself 
and household, from the lime he embarked 
for the colonies. 

** ** Kn lo qual hlzo mas que en veneer 
y ganar todo aquel porqiio fue 

veocersc assi proprlo.*’ Gaicilosso, Com. 
Real, Parte 2, Ud. 6, cap. 

Fernandez, Hist, oel Peru, Paite 1, liU 
2, rap. 35. 
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crowd of the inhabitants, ca\aliors and cuniinoii peonle, persons of all ages and 
conditions, ^vho followed to take their last look of tneir benefactor and watch 
with straining eyes the vessel that bore him away from their land. 

Ilis voyage ^^as prosperous, and early in Maich the president reached his 
destined port. He stayed there only till he oonld muster hoi^es and mules 
siitticicnt to carry the treasure across the mountains ; for he knew that this 
part of the oeuntry abounded in wild, predatory spirits, >\ho would 1)0 sorely 
temi)ted to some act of violence by n Knowle<lge of the wealth wliich he luul 
A\ith him. Ihishiim forward, therefore, he crossed the rugged Isthmus, ami, 
after a painful march, arrived iu safety at Noinhre de Dios. 

The event justified his ap])reheusions. He liad been gone but three days 
^^hena radian honle, after murdering the Bl.dioj) of (Diateinala, broke into 
Fanaina with the design of inflictfiig the same fate on tiie president and of 
seizing the booty. No sooner ueiv the tidings ronnmini(Uted to Gjiaca than, 
with his usual energy, lie levied a force and piopare<l to march to the relief of 
the invaded capital. Hut Fortune or, to speak moic correctly, Frovidence - 
favoureil Iniii liere, as usual ; and on the eve of lus departure he learned tliat 
the inaramlors had been met by the citizens and discomfited with great 
slaughter. Disbanding his forces, tlieiefme, lie eipnpjied a fleet of nim'teen 
vessels to transport hiniNelf ami the roval tiea>uie to Spain, where he arrivetl 
in safety, entering the liarliourof Seville aftei a little more than four years 
from the perioil when Iit‘ liad sailed from the same port.®" 

Great was tiie sensation tliumcliout the country caused iiy his arrival. Men 
could hardly lielieve that so nioinentuus had been accomplished in so 

short a time by a single individual, a jioor ecclosiaslii*, wlio, unaided by the 
government, bad by hi.-^ own strength, as it weic, put down a rebellion which 
had so long .set the arms ot Spain at defiance ! 

The emjierorwas absent in Flanders. He was overiovcd on locWiing the 
complete success of <JaM*a's imsMon, and not less satisfied with the tidings of 
the treas ire he had hionglit with liiu*; for the (‘xdun,uer, rarely filled to 
overflowing, liad been exhausted by the recent tiouhlcs in (ierniany, Charles 
instantly wrote to tlic president, rciiuiMiic Ins jucseiueat courC that he niighl 
learn from Ids own Ii])-; lla^ pailicidars of Ins expedition. Gasca, accordingly, 
attended liy a numeroi'^ nuinue of noltlci; ami lavaliers,—for who doe.s not 

i iay liomage to liim whom the king dciighleth lo honour?—embarked fft 
Barcelona, and, after a favoiiiahic voyagi*, joined the court in Flanders. 

He was received by his royal master, who fully apjireciated his services, in a 
manner mo.st grateful lus feelings ; and md long afterwards he was raised 
to tlie bislioprii; of J’alemia,--a nn»d(‘ of ackiiowledgiuoiit best .suited to his 
character and deserts. Here lu* iiunaiiied till when he was promoted to 
the vacant see of ^v**ciiza. The u*d of liis days he passed peacefully in tlie 
discharge of his cuuscopal fni.etions, honoured liy liis sitvercign, and enjoying 
the admiration anu lespect of Ids conntiyinen.®' 

In Ids retiremmit lie was still eollsll^t^d by the government in matters of 
importance relatiiur to the Indies. The disturhaneps of that unhappy land 
were renewed, though on a much smaller scale than before, soon alter the 
president’s departure. They were cldeHy caused by discontent with the reparti- 
hieatoii^ and v\ith the eonstamy of the Audience in enforcing the benevolent 


Ms. <l<» CaraviiTitoa.—Tlomara, IHsl. il<i 
lu-i I uliJi**, cap IH.3 —l‘Vrnjm|cz, Hist <K-l 
l‘»TU Parte *i, lil). l.cap. lo—Zutats Cotiu. 
ik*l I’ern, lib. 7, tap. IJ—lIoir^T't. fli^t 
g»*ii rai, tl<*c h, hb 0 rap 17 


Iforrcrn, Ilief. general, dec. 6, lib. 6, 
cap 17.—MS. de Caravantea.-«'GomArA, Hist, 
tie las Indias, cap. Fernandez, Hist, del 
IV) It, iVrto * 2 , Ub. ],cap. IG.^—Zarate, Conq. 
tkU iVru, lib, 7, cap. 13. 
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restrictions as to the personal services of the natives. Rut these troiibfes snh- 
sided, after a very few years, under the wise rule of the Mendozas,—two 
successive viceroys of that illustrious house which has given so many of its 
sons to the service of Spain. Under their rule the mild yet determined policy 
was pursued of whicli Uasca had sot the exauiijlo. The ancient distractions 
of the country v.ere pernuinently healed. With peace, prosperity returned 
within the borders of Peru; and the consciousness of the beneficent results 
of his labours may have shed a ray of satisfaction, as it did of glory, over the 
evening of the jiresident’s life. 

That life was brought to a close in Novenilicr, 1507, at an age, probably, not 
far from the one fixed by the sacicd wnUu* as the term of human existence.^" 
lie died at Valladolid, and was bunod m tlu* church of Santa Maria Magda¬ 
lena, in that city, which lie Iiad built and filieraliy endowed. Jlis monument, 
sunnounled by the sculptured elligy of a jiriest in his sacerdotal robes, is still 
to be seen there, attracting the admiration of the traveller by the heautyof its 
execution. TJie banners taken from (loiizalu on the field of Xa<|nixa- 

guana were suspended over his tomb, as the trojtliie^ of liis ineniorablo mission 
to Peni,^'** The banners have long since iiutuldored into dust, with the remains 
of him who slept beneath them ; but the memory of his good deeds will 
endure for over.'*'* 

(iasca w\as plain in poison, nnd his countenance was far from comely. He 
was awkftard and ill propoi tiuned ; for his limbs weie too long for his body, - 
so that when he rode lit* ai»pcared to lio niucli shoiter tliau he really 
Ilis tlress was huinbh', his maimers smn>le, and tlierc nas nothing imito.>ing 
in his presence.. But, on a neaivi intm'c.'urse, there was a charm in his dis-* 
course that efikeed every unfavourable ’mpression piodiiced by his exterior, 
and won the hearts of his liearers 

The president’s character may he thought tohav(-boen sniticieutly portrayed 
ill the liistory already given of hl^life. It piesenled a combination of (|ualities 
wliich genemlly serve to neutra]i/.e eai’li other, but winch were mixed in such 
pro])ortions in him as to give it additional strength. He was gentle, yet 
lesolutc ; by nature intrepid, yet pnderring to rely on the softer arts of policy. 
He was frugal in Ids personal exiienditure, ami economical in the public, yet 
earing nothing for riches on his own account, and never stinting his bounty 
when the public good nMjuinMl it. lie was benevolent and placable,yet could 
deal sternly with the iinpenilent offender; lowly in his de]»ortmcnt,'’yet with 

I liuvo mot ith no acooniit of tho yoar mu^t vSlulosiiion iii the Uniisli 

in which (lasoi uiw born; hut an Insniptioti ]m)li.iiiKMit (Sec Uiiid Uroii^ham'd Kpocch 
oil Ills poUnut in the of St M.iiv on the* jnaltrc'rtiiiK nt o| tin* North Ainerit.in 

Magdalene at V.ill.ulolul, tioin wImlIi the colonicR. Keliniarv, Isis ) The enlightened 

engiaving proli.vd to this \olunie is taken, Spaniard ot oni d.iy, mIio eontemplates i\ith 

states that he died in 1507, at tl»e age of sm low tho exe<‘-^s[*s nnumlttcil by his country- 

fl'venty-une. 'I'his N peilettly conM'*tent nirn of the Mstornth reiiiuiy m the New 

with tiic tune ot hie at wlneli he had W'oild, may let 1 an honest pride that in this 

])to))ahly urriied i\hen we find hmi a culle> (oin()any ol dark spirits hlioiiUl t>e found one 

giatu ut SaUmaucj, iti the year 1522. to wlmm the picsont generation may turn as 

“Murid rn Valladolid, donde Timinld to the brightest nmdclol integiity and wisdom, 
enterrar «u currpo on la Iglesla do la advo- ■*' “Kia limy pfqueiio de cuerpo con 
cacion dc la Magdalena, que hizo cdificar rstraiia hcchiua, qiie de la diitura aba.xo 

nquella cUidud,donde sc pusleron las vandeias tenia tanto cuerpo, como qualquier.i liombro 
quo gand d Gunzalo Pizarro.” AIS. de Cara- alto, y de laclnfura ul hombro no tenia vna 
vantes. tcrcia. Andaiido a cauallo parescia a vn mas 

The memor^’^of his arhleiementa has not pcquofio de lo quo era, porque torto era 

been loft entirely lo the care of the historian. piernas : de rostro era muy fco: percr lo que 

It is but a few yearn nince the character and la naturalezn le nego de lus dotes del cuerpo, 

administration of Gasca formed the subject nc los diiblb en los del aninm '* <jilrcdas^o, 

of an elaborate panegyric Irom one of the Com it'al, Paitc 2, lib. 5, cq* •-'. 
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a full niea&uro of that self-r68i)ect which springs from conscious rectitude of 
purpose ; modest and unpretending, yet not shnnking from the most difficiUt 
enterprises; deferring greatly to others, ye^ in the last rosort| relying mainly 
on himself; moving with deliberation,—i)atiently waiting his time,—but, when 
that came, bold, prompt, and decisive. 

Gasca was not a man of genius, in the vulgar sense of that term. At least, 
no ojie of his intellectual powers seemed to have received an extraordinary 
development, beyond what is found in others. lie was not a great writer, nor 
a great orator, nor a gi'eat general. He did not affect to be either. He com¬ 
mitted the care of his military matters to military men ; of ecclesiastical, to 
the clergy; and his civil and judicial concerns he reposed on the members of 
the Audience. He was not one of those little great men who aspire to do 
everything themselves, under the conviction that nothing can be done so well 
by others. But the president was a keen judge of cliaracter. Whatever mi^ht 
be the office, lie selected the he^t man for it. He did more. He assured him¬ 
self of the fidelity of his agents, presided at their deliberations, dictated a 
general line of policy, and thus infused a spirit of unity into their plans which* 
made all move in concert to the /iceomplihhment of one grand result. 

A distinguishing fcalure of his mind was his eommon sense.—the best sub¬ 
stitute for genius in a ruler who lias the destinies of his fellow-men at his 
disposal, and more indispensable than genius itself. In Gasca the different 
mialities w'ere blended in such liaiinouy that there was no luoni for excess^ 
They seemed to regulate each other. While l)is sympathy witli mankind 
taught him the nature of their wants, his leason sugge.stecl to what extent 
^ these were capable of relief, fis well as the best mode of effecting it. He did 
not waste his strength on illusory schemes of benevolence, like Las Casas, on 
the one hand; nor did he coi ntenance the selfish policy of the colonists, on 
the other. Ho aimed at the fuacticable,—the greatest good practiiWe. 

In accomplishing Ins objocts, he disclaimed force emially with frauds He 
trusted foi success to his power over the convictions of his hearers ; and the 
source of this power was the confidence he inspired in his own integrity. 
Amidst all the calumnie's of faction, no imputation was ever cast on the 
integrity of Gasca.^® No w'onder that a virtue rare should be of high price ^ 
in Peru. ^ 

There are some men whose cliaracters have been so wonderfully adapted to 
the peculiar crisis in Avhich they appeared that they seem to have been 
specially designed tor it liy Providence. Such was Washington in our own 
country, and Gasca in Peru. W’^e can conceive of individuals with high^ 
qualities, at least with Jiighcr intelicctnal qualities, than belonged to either of 
these ^reat men. But it w'as the wonderful conformity of their characters to 
the exigencies of tlieir rituation, the perfect adaptation of the means to the 
end, that constituted the secret of their success,—that enabled Gasca so 
gloriously to crush revolution, and Washington still more gloriously to 
achieve it 

Qasca^s conduct on his first coming to the colonies affords the best illustra¬ 
tion of liis character. Hful lie come backed by a military array> or even 
clothed in the paraphernalia of authority, every ficart and hand Would hove 
been dosed ^lunst him. But the humble eccleftiostioi^cxcitod uo appl^hen- 
^ipti; and^his enemies wfte already disarmed bbfmc he had begun liis ap- 

* * Kuc tan reca^o y ostremaUt} cn csto todo esao, Jamaa nodie del, nf soepech^; 
vlrtud, que pueato que de muchoa qtted^ mal qua on csto, nl oira ooMk ft vutewe monido 
quiffto. quandp del PerA ae partio par^i por codida.*' PtrnandM, Hiat. del Peru, 

paila, fioi el rcparlimiento que hiso: coil Parte 1, lit 
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proaches. Had Qasca^ impatient of Hinojosa’s tardiness, listened to the 
'snggestions of those irbo aavised liis seizure, he wonid have brought his cau^ 
into jeopardy bv this early display of violence. But ho wisely chose to wm 
over nis enemy by operating on nis (^nviction. 

In like manner, he awaited his time for making his entry into Pem. He 
suffered his communications to do their Work in the minds of the people, and 
was careful not to thrust in the sickle before the liarvcst was ripe. In this 
Way, wherever ho went, everything was prepared for his coming; and when 
he set foot in Peru the country was already nis own. 

After the dark and turbulent spirits with w'hich we have l»een hitherto 
occupied, it is refreshing to dwell on a character like that of Gasca. In the 
long procession which has passed iu review before us, wo have seen only the 
mau-dad cavalier, brandishing his bloody lance and moiinted on his war-horse, 
riding over the helpless natives or battling with his own friends and brothers; 
fierce, arrogant, and,cruel, urged on by the lust of gold or the scarcely more 
honourable love of a bastard glory. Mingled with these qualities, indeed, we 
have seen s^mrkles of the chivalrous and romantic temper which belongs to 
the heroic age of Spain. But, with some honourable exceptions, it was the 
scum of lier chivalry that resorted to Peru anil took service under the banner 
of the Pizarros, At the clo^e of this* long array of iron warriois we beliold 
the poor and liumble missionary coming into the land on an ermnd of mercy 
and eveiywhere proclaiming the glad tidings of peace. Nor warlike trumpet 
heralds nis approach, nor is his course to be tracked by the groans of the 
wounded and tno dying. ^J'lie means he employs are in perfect liarmony with 
end. His weapoiis are argument and mild persuasion. It is the reason " 
he would conquer, not the body. He ** ms his way by conviction, not by 
violence. It is a mora* victory to which lie aspires, more potent, and liappily 
more pcnuaiient, than that of the blood-stained conqueror. As he tnus 
calnily and imperceptibly, as it were, comes to bis great results, he may 
remind us of the slow, insensible manner in which Nature works out her ^eat 
changes in the material w^orld, that are to endure when the ravages of the 
hurri^nc are passed away and forgotten. 

’ With the mission of Qasca terminates the history of the Conquest of Peru. 
The Conquest, indeed, strictly terminates with the suppression of the Peruvian 
revolt, when the strength, if not the sj)irit, of the Inca race was crushed for 
^vcr. The reatler, however, might feel a natural curiosity to follow to its 
close the fate of the reiuarlcablc family who acliicved the Conquest. Nor 
w^onld the story of the invasion itself lie complete without some account of 
the civil wars which grew out of it; Avhich serve, moreover, as a moral oom- 
ii;ientary on preceding events, by showing that the indulgence of fierce, 
unbridled passions is sure to recoil, sooner or latci', even in this life, on the 
beads of the guilty. 

. It is true, indeed, that the troubles of the country were renewed on tlie 
departure of Gasca, The waters had been too feai-fully agitated to be stified 

once into a calm ; but they gradually subsided \inder the temperate rule of 
his successors, who wisely profited his policy and example. Thus the 
hifiUcnce of the good president remained after he was withdrawm from the 
scene qf h\s labours, and Pein, hitliei'to so distracted, continued to enjoy .as 
large a share of repose as any i^rtion of tho colonial empire of Spain* With 
thd benevolent mission of Gasca, then, the historian of the Conquest may be 
permitted to terminate his labours,—with feelings not tinlike those of the 
traveller tvho, having dong lourneyed among the dreary forests and dangerous 
defiles of the mountains, at length emerges on. some pleasant landscape smiling 
in tranquillity and peace. 
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de Zfliate—a Ijiglily respecUblo 
«wo{liy, frequ^i)tl> cited in the later TOitlon 
work—was fVmtattor de Me¥ctdsi^ 
Gw|itroUeT of Accounts, for Castile Thie 
i^oe be filled foi flf^n years, after r\bieh 
bo ^aa sent by the goNeroment to l^ru to^ex* 
atnlnemto the state of the colonial flnanpes, 
whidi bad been greatly deranged by the 
recent troitbics, and to bring tbcm» it poaaible* 
, into! order 

/aratc i^ent out accordingly In tbo train of 
tiic viceroy Dlasco l^uiler and found himsolf, 
through the pasSions of bis iniprudc iit lead^i, 
entaugUd, soon aftei bis arrival, in the in 
cxtricable mesbes of civil discoid In tlic 
struggle which ensued he remained with tlic 
Koyal Audience, and wo find him iii 1 ima, 
on the approach of (lonzalo IVarro to tliat 
capital, when Zarate was deputed by the 
judges to wait on the insurgent chief and re 
quire him to disband his troopb and withdi iw 
to bis owi CHtates Ibc historian executed 
the mission, for which he Keems to hav t had 
Utile relish, and winch certainly was not 
without clangoi Prom this penod veniioly 
bearof him m the troubled scenes thnt k nsued 
HO probably took no further part in affairs 
than was absolutely forced on him by ciiciim- 
stances, but the unfavourable l>earii}g of his 
remarks on Gon/olo Pi/airo intiniau*- Lint, 
however he xn-iy have been discontented with 
the e<^uct of the \ iceroy, he did not counte¬ 
nance foi^ a moment the criminal ambuton of 
ffval The timen were c«r*aioly unpro- 
pHfous to the execution of the Htianclal le 
spniit for whtih Zarate liad come to Peru 
But he showed so much real devotion to the 
of tiio crown tlmt the emperor, on 
hisMnrn, bl(^nifiedhiBFatistactioTi b> making 
Inm dlopeiintohdeot of the Pinance» in 
nkftdsrv 

doon after h s arrival in Peru he seems to 
conceive d the Idea of making bis country - 
loco at home acquainted with the stirring 
cveoto parsing m the colonv, which, more¬ 
over, afforded some striking passages for the 
•kody of the historian \1tboiigii hecollectcd 
nblAand dianes, as he telU us fur this pur¬ 
pose bo did not d iro to avail bim9elt of tliem 
ttll his return to Castile ** I or lob ivc bogun 
tiie history in Peru, he sa>s, ‘would have 
alone ^en enough to jiut inv tife in j« opardy , 
since a certain commander, named f rain 1 m.o 
de Carbajal, threatened to take ven(,eanre fui 
any one who should be so rash as to attempt 
the relation of his exploits,—>far U»>s deserving, 
as tbiy were, to be placed on record than to 
be consigned to eternal obliviun Jn Dus 
same commander ilio reader will readily re¬ 
cognise the veteran lleuteiiant of (rou^lo 
nsarro 

On his return home, Zarate set about the 
compilation of his work HI#first purpose 
w«AS to (onfliir it to the events that followed 
the arrival of Fiasco Nufic/, but be soon 
found that to make these intelllgiblr he must 
Tiaie the stream of history higher up towarrls 
its bour es He accordingly enlarged bi pi in. 
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qnd, beginning with the dlscovui;^ of Fckilt 
gp^e an entire view of the 9 qo(piqn axyl cgjj^ 
BMii^nt occupation of the eouqti^t hrfnrtg|| 
tlm narrative down to the 
mls^lbn hoT the earlier poition of 
lie ipUcd on the accounts of persons 
a leading part Iq the events He di&oM 
mord summarily of this ix>rtion than^iM' 
iu which be himself was both a spectatbinaipl 
an actor, where his Ustlmdnf, consM^tibg; 
the advatitagea IHs position gave him mritf* ‘ 
formation, is of the nighe'^t value 

Alcedo, in bis JixbUoUca Amtrtcanct JKSt# 
Mpoaks dl Zarate's work as ** oontalning innelf 
tliat Ik good, but as not entitled to the praise 
of exactness " He wrote under the InflueiM# 
of pirty heat, which necessarily operates 4^ 
warp the fairest mind somewhat fiqm fit* 
natural bent ¥ or tbis w e must make allows 
inc< 111 ptru'diig accounts of confltctiu 
] lilies Ilut there is no intention, apparentl^n 
tu turn tin truth aside in hiipport of bis ^iltr 
cau&<*, and Ins access to the beet sources if 
knowledge ofUn supplies us wiUi particulars 
not within the leacli of other curomciejMt- 
ills nariativo Is siasonrc), moreover, with 
sensible nfitctions and pasang coo^pufitSi 
that open gleams of light itito the dark 
passagps of tliat eventful period Yet il|g 
-tylc of (be author enn make but mod^tfU 
pretensions to the praise of elegance Or esgteW 
ness, whll^ the seiUences run 
tedious, interminable length wbkh beteSgl 
to the gairulous compositions of the ragfliar 
tboroiighbrul cbioniclei of thqoldeii time 
I he pcisonalities necessarily itKidenMnore 
oi b hb to such a work led its author to dIplU 
iiom publication, at li ost during bis life, •My 
the jealous Rpirjt of the (Castilian cavalier, 
ceiisurt " ho says, “ howovei light, is re- 
gardcfl with Indigqatiou, and even praise is 
rarely dealt out in a miasuro satisfactory to 
tlu subject of it." And he expresses hie con¬ 
viction that those do wisely who allow thelv^ 
arcounts of their own times to repose in the 
quiet Hccurify of manuscript till the genera¬ 
tion that IS to bo aflTected by them baa passed 
away llis own manuscript, however, was 
submitted to the empt^or, and it received 
such ronimcndathm from this royal authority 
that Zarate, plucking up a more courag^u^ 
spirit, consented to give it to the press It 
accordingly appeared at Antwerp, in 1565, In 
oefavo, and a second edition was printed In 
folio at Seville, in 1577 It has since been 
incorporated iii Barcia s valuable collection, 
and, whatever Indignation or displeasure it 
may have excited among' contemporaries, 
who smarted utder the author's censure or 
felt themselves defiraaded of their legitimate 
gueidoii, Zarate's work has taken apermanent 
rank among the qaost respectable authonties 
for a histoi r the time 
The name of Zarate naturally suggests that 
of FemanUe/, for both were labourers in the 
same field of hlstofy Diego femandez de 
Falencis, or Po/enltno, as be is usually called, 
from the place of his birth, came ov er to Peru 
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pu^ti ill tlir> ro^al a<^ 
^tno iu 9 utKctU>ii 8 ili&e hfim 
t'« return to CaatUe Aiuidat 
lattons bo fonpd lei^une to 
6i a history or th( period, 
e was tlicr lirgtd by Uie \ kero>, 
i^rq^ Caficto, wlio bestowKI 
wtell^ps, the post ot Cbronickr 
Ibis coi^de^ce In bU 

liWUlf dapboltyiniliiifttss higher amlnments 
in ^aande^ than might be inferred Jroxu 
tiM«tiin0l6 Bialiou that bo occupied With 
the irutid of his researehes tlie soldier- 
ehi^^Ur returned to ')pain, and after a 
pompl ted bis narrative of tbo Insurrec- 
|lnn^<Ilron 

F matiu^ipt was seen by the President 
of'ml Council of the Indies and he ^as so 
iftiySi^leased with its execution that be urgo<l 
tb*^ut|ior to write the account, in like 
laiVIlier, of Qonsalo Pi/airo 9 rebellion and of 
tpe dSittih istratioii of Oasca ihe liiMoiiaii 
warfbrther stimul tied, as he mentions 1 1 Ids 
*<liM|adtl 6 n to {*hllip tho S i ud, by ihr 
uviiHa^f a gtieidou from tlut umnatcU on 
nie M^^tion of his labours,—a \ ny propei 
Us pollhc proinn^, but i\hiui lne\i 
iPltt'^'dgKests tb^ idea or an inflnencp n >t 

f d^er favourable to M>vtie histoi c im 
Fty Tfor will such an infertnce bf 
tihKfether at variance Mlth tiutb, fca*, 
the nimative of Feinand(r etudiouslv 
enblMts the royal ^ause 1 n t be most 1 1vou i able 
Aspect the readci it do s scaiu> Justice to 
th^fglms of the opposite pirt} It wouM 
Tt^rat^'ipeet. indeed, that an apology for re- 
Iimon dumU belbund in the'pages of a loyaI 
peiisioher, but theio arc always mitigating 
tlrcumstancesr^bich however we may con 
dAinn the guilt, )na\ serve to lessen om 
iiVbgHation tow aids the giiiltv Those cii 
cumstances arc not to be loimd in the p>tges 
er beinandcr Jt is unfortnnvte for the 
hlftorian of such events that it is so difdcuU 
to And one disposed to do even Justice to tlio 
blaliAl of the hnducccssftil lel^l \et the 
IpcaGafcflnsQo bis mt shrunk from this in 
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tbeca$eof Voti/aloPJ^iou, andeyenCiumH 
tlg^gii ifviTig under tba sluhioWj or rat^r ih 
dio sunshine, of the oraiti hgs OQ^Aiiiom^ 


quariei cq)ened 


i&hdo/ 


tMst (pualaTns of inteUlgcuce^^-at lek^t» 

side of the quarrel Bmjes 
personal cummufiication with the royalfst 
leaders, he had achesa to thcir correspondence 
diaries, and official documents ue Indus 
trlously profited by bis opportunities, and 
his narrative, taking up the story of the re 
belllon Itom its birth, continues 4 to Its final 
extinction and the and of Gaecas admiQis 
tratlon Thus the Fttbt Part of tai^woik, as 
it was now caljed, was brou^t ooini to the 
commeiiLeraent of the Second, and the whole 
presented a complete picture of the dtetrac 
tions of the nation, till a new order of things 
was introduced, and tranquUHty was per¬ 
manently established Uiroughout the country 
I he d ctlon is sufficiently plain not 
aspiring to rheton^al beauties Myund the 
leach ot Its author and out of keeping with 
tho simple character of a chronicto Ih 
sentences are airanged with more att than in 
most of the unwieldy compositions of tlu 
time and, while there Is fio attanCKpt st 
orndition or philuaophfc spCcnlatipU* the cm 
1 ont of ev ents fiows 911 In an ometly inanner 
oleriibi> prolix, Hiatrue,hnt tesvioga^at 
ind ititelligible Intpftssloa oq 
reader No history of that l>sHod 
w ith it in the coptousuoSs OY tU dlrtq^ \ w\ 
it has accordingly been itinhed W njT UHer 
compUets as an inekhauAtlbta reservmr f>i 
the supply ol tbmr own paig ft, a cinAim 
stvncp that may be thofiglKWf&alf to liAar 
no slight testimony to Udellty, 

will as fulness, cf m ^amdlve lltc 
c htnnicle of Fernandes, im arranged In two 
part^, under the general title of A^'sfona del 
Pei (/, was given to the worbi In the autberN 
liiotime, at Seville, in U)1, in one volume, 
luiio, being the edition used in tile prepara- 
tun »f this work 
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DKSCKirTIOX OP THE UOVAI. PRO(!KKSSKS OE TUE IM AS ; EXTRACTED FROM 

S\HM1EXT0'S UELACION, MS. 

[TIio original iiiaiiuscript, ^siiicli Ras copied for Lord Kingsborou^li s 
valuable colloctiou, is in tlic Jaluaiy of the Escorial.J 


DUiindo on tirmpn do pa/ .Piait Ioh ^ n^as a \ i^ilar mi lO v no, i iKMiiau rpto ii^un por ol ton 
majesta<l sofifodns on iica .tiida‘5 aitiiudas sohiv units palon lihos largos, de manora escf- 
eug.isrudH.*» on oro y aigiMiii na, tie Ki.s anda-' ^al^aM tlo> ujcos altos lieclioa d/‘ oro, orig.i- 
htados en piodras prociosas ; caian inns nuinias algo largas [mr fodas las aTitlu", do tal nuuior.i 
que las ( uhriati todas. y h1iu> ora qiuoii'udo ol tpio iha dontro, no podia sei M>to, in al7>aban l.is 
iiiuntas si no oia ruundo rntiaba > Niha, taiita oi.i mi < stiniaoion ; y jiaia que Ic entruse airo. y 
ol pudioso vni el cainiiio, ha\ u on las mantas ht i fios algunus agiijeroH hechos por tudas pntte^. 
Kn ohins andas hul)ia nque/a, y on algiinas (“-itj'lt i esculpnlo cl Sol y la lima, y on otras lunw 
tiilcbras graadoH ondadas y iiiios rtJino luistono' jiio las aiiavoaban Eslo trabiaii por cncmia 
)>or annas, y osras andas las llo\ abau on ouili ^ do lus Si nor«>, lus mayorcs y mas ))uneipalO'« 
del Uo\no, y nquel quo i las con oUas andabu, aqnol se D poi inus oiirado y jait uius faboro- 
rldo. Eu ictlodor do las anilus. a la ila, ib.i la gu.mli.i d'*l l'.i‘y con lo.s auiuoios y alabardoios, 
y dolante ihan emeo mil 1iond«'io«, y dotras vonian <»lros tanto^ l^amoros cuii Mis Capitanos, y 

} >or lo» lados del oaininu y por o| uiomiio canmio iban louotloios fidos, dosonbriondo lo qni* 
labla, y a> isanUo la Ida dol Scfior; y aoiidu tanta gonte pot lo \cr, ((iio paiconi tjuc todoa los 
coiros y ladoras estaba llono do oUj v todos lcMla\an las > omhcionos, alzatido alaridoa, y gnta 
grande « rii usan^, H.imandolo, Jim fm utmtaj o tndu hiri ainip<na)utlta nptttnt'opacha 

iW/oy, <|UO on nuoMia loiigu.i dun •‘Muy grmido y (Midoioso Siaioi, Injo dol Sol, tu s<do 
ores Softor, tcslo ol mnndo to oya on \oidad,” y sin osto lo doolan otra» cosR'i maa altas tanto 
que poco falt'iba para lo adorar por Dios 'todo cl c.unitio iban Viidios iliinpi.indolo, do t:il 
luanora quo ni yerba in picdra no p.irocia, siiio todo Iimpio y burrldo. Andaba cada dia cuattn 
loguas. <1 lt» (pie ol quoria, paraba lo quo oia servltio, paia oniciiclor el osiadt) do mi noym^ oia 
alogroinoiite u los quo con qnt'jas lo \cinan, louiodiantlo, y oa^tigando a qinen Iiacia {nju*>ticias; 
loa qne con ollua iban no ho dosinand.iban a nada ni salnin un paso del camino Lua naturales 
provolan a lo necosaiio, sin locual lu liavl i tan cumpluloou los ifcpiksitoH, quosobraba. y nlnguna 
cosa faltaba Por dondo iba, salian inuclios lioinbios }' iniuoros y uuuhachos a sorvir pcrsonal- 
uionfe on lo que les era maiidado, y pcara liobar las oaigus, lus de uii piicddo las lloUeban liasta 
otro, do dondo los uuon las tomuban y los otioa his d'Jaban, y couio om tin din. y cuundo luuclio 
do5, im lo sontlan, ni i|o olio recivian agravio uinguiio. Pues yemlo ol >ehnr do csta jnaiiera, 
camlnaba por su tieira cl tl* nipo cpio lo plachi, vicndo poi sim ojos lo que pasaba, y provoyeiulo 
lo que entondia que conveniu, quo todo mu tosun graudes c nnportantes; lo ciml hecho, daba Ui 
iniolta al Cu/eo, principal Ciudad dc todo su unpono 
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Una dc Ids cusau ilc que yo niaa me admire, coutouiidando y uutando las cosas dc eslos 
PieynoH, fuo peiiRur como y do i|Uo iminora se tmdieron liaccr camitioH tun grandca y sovorvios 
oomopor el veinos, y quo iuerzui de hombroa nastaran iv lo iiacer, y cor que berramientas y 
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iiiblrumeiitvfc puUicntn ulKuiai' lu^ muntes y quebraiiiar las ))efias liacoi lus tau anciii^B y 
bttcnos CQtno estaii; por que me parece que ai el Eniperador quislese maudar Ijaccr etro camlito 
Jleal coiuo el que bd del Quito al Cuzco 6 sale del Cuzco para ir i Chile, clertam^^ creo,coa tudo 
hu poder, para ello no fuese poderoao, nl lUerzas de homhres lo pudieaen hacer, slno fueso con 
la orden tan grande que para ello los Yngas mandaron que Imblese: por que ai fuera Camloo 
dc cinquenta leguas, d de ciento, 6 de doscientas, ea de creor que autique U tlerra fuera mas 
aspera, no ee tublera en muebo con bueiia dlligencia bacerlo; mas cstos eran tan largos quo 
bavla alguno que tenia mas de mil y cien leguas, todo liecbado por sierras tan grandes y esponto- 
sas que por alguuAs partes mirando abajo se guitaba la vista, y algunas de cstas Sierras derechas 
y llenas de pledras, tanto que era mencsier cavar por las ladcras on pefla viva para hacer cl 
camino anebo y llano, todo lo qual bacian con fuego y con sue picos; por otras lugarea bavia 
subldaa tan altss y asperas, que iiacian desile lo bajo escalones para poder subir por ellos & lo 
mas alco, baciendo entre tuedias de ellos algunos descansos anenos para el reposo de la gente; 
ei^otros lugarea bavla montonca de ntevo quo eran maade temer,ycstos no on un lugar ^no en 
muebas partes y no asi como quiera sino que no bd ponderado iii encareddo coroo ello es, ni 
como lo nemos, y por eatas nieven y por dondc bavia montafias, de arboles y cespedes lo bacian 
llano a emi^rado si niencster fuese. JjOs que leycreu oste Libro y bublcren estado en el I^ru. 
mireu el Oumino que b.i desde Lima a Xauxa por las Sierras tan asperas do Ouayacoirc y por 
las montafias nsvadaH dc Pavacaca, y entender.in los que d ellos lo oyeren si es mas lo que ellos 
vleren que no lo que yo ohcrlvo. 
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liii.i de las co^as de quo mas sc tiene embidia d Sefiorcs vs cutender quan hion supUrOn 
conquibtar tan grandos tiorras y ponerlas cfin mi prudeucU en tanta razon como los j^pafiolos 
las bnllaron quando p<>r ellos dosoubierto csie Iloyno, y dc que c«to s<‘a asl muebas vezes me 
aruerdo yo estaudo cn algiina Provincia indoinito fuera de estos Jleynos oir Inego d loS meampa 
»]uiftoivByo astguro que stios Yngas anduvicran por aqui que otra cosa fuera csto, es decir 
uo conquihtaran los Vngas esto coiuo lo otro porque Hupieran servir y trlbutar, por manera que 
quanto d e<tto, conozida estd lu wiitiiju que nos bacen pues ron su orden las gentes vlvIan con 
Vila y crcciuu en luultiplicaelon, > dc las Provincius esterilcs bacian fertlles yabundantes en 
tauu manera y por taii galtina oideii eomo ne dird, Rieropre procurarctt de liacer por bleu las 
I'CBAS y no por mal en el roinlenzo dc los negoclos, tlespues algunos Yngas Uicicron grandee 
castigos en muebas partes, pero antes todos afii man que fne grande con la benevolencfa y anii- 
clcia que procurHl)an el atracr d su servicio esias gentes, ellos sallan del Cuzco con su gente y 
aparato de guerra y camiiiaban con gran conclcrto Imsta ccrca de dondo bavian de tr, y qnerian 
conquistar, donde muy bastantementc sc Informaban del jHaler que tenlan los enemigos y dc 
los ayudas que prxlrhii} tenor y de quo pm tc les podrian venir favores y por que (^mino, y esto 
entendido por olios, procuraban por Ioh vias d ellos jMsibles estorvar que no ftieseu socorrhloe 
ora con doues grandes qtic bacian ora con reHistcnclaH que ponlan, entendlendo sin esto do mau- 
d«ir iiacor sus fuertes, los quales eran cn Orru 6 ladera beebos cn ellos ciertas Cercas alias y 
largas, con su puerta cada una, porque perdida la \iTia pudlesen pasarse a la otra y dc la otro 
basta lo mas alto, y cmblaban ceaiicbas dc los C'onfederados para marcar la tlerra y ver los ca* 
iniiios y conocer del arte ([u estaban agnardando y por dondc bavia mas manteniroiento, saviendo 
por cl caiuioo que baviau de llovar y la orden con quo bavian de Ir, embiabales mensageros 
propios con los qualcs leb cmblaba d decir, que vl los qiiorla tener por jMrtcntes y allados, por 
tanto qiic con buen animo y corazon alegre bO siiliesen d lo rccevir y recevirlo eu su Provincia, 
para que en ella Ic sea dada la olxidicnciA como on las demas, y porq« lo hagan con voluntaU, 
cmblaba presentes d los Sefiores naturalcs, y coti esto y con otran bitenaa maneras quo tenia cn- 
traron eu muebas tiorras sin guerra, en las quales luanduban d la gente de guerra que ton ol 
iba quo no bicicRen dafio ni injuria ninguna nl robo iii fuerza, y h1 en tal Provincia no 
bavla mantoDlmlcnio tnaudaba que de otra parte se proveyese, porque i£ loa nuebamontc 
venldos d su servicio no Ics pareciese desde litego pesado su man^ y cf>|]OCbDlento, v el cono- 
cerle y aborrecerio^ucHc on xm tlcmpo, y si on nlgulia Ue estas Pr^duolae no bavia gonado 
mandaba lueg^> que ies dlesc por quenta tantas Hdl Cavezas^ lo qual mandaban que miraseu 
mucho yoon ello muHiplicasen para piuberto dc Lana para ens Eopgs, y que no fbesen osados 
de comer ni niatar iiliiguua cria por los ados y Uempo que les sefialal^ y el bavia ganado y 
tentan de otra oosa falta era lo mlamo, y si estaban en CoHadoa y irenalee bteo lea bocian 
entender eon buenas palabras que blclesen Puebloay Casas lo mas llano de los Sierras y 
laderas, y como mueboe no eran diestroe en culiibar los tlerras abecavantes como 1 q bavian ne 
hacer imp jtalend^es cn que suplcsen saear aceqnias y regar con elUa los Campos, en todo los 
bavian de proveer tan concerta^amentA qne qiiando entraba poramistad aignno de los YngaS en 
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I'ruviucUs dc C8Us« cn brebc ticiu|>o quodabft talquc parccia otiay lus imtiiraleb icdubaiiia 
obedlenclft couaiittteudo quc sua dclcgodos quedoacii on olios, y Ip misuio los Mltin^es; en 
otras mncbas quo entrarou de guerra y por fuer^a do armaa inandabaao quo los mantenl- 
mientos y Casas do los oncmigos so hlcicso poco daAo, dlciendolos cl •^Fior, presto serdn estos 
nucatros como los que ya 1o spa; eoiuo esto tciilan conocido, procurabau q la goerrafuesc lamas 
llvlana que ser pttdiese, no embavgaute quc cn muchos Ingares sc dicrou grandes batallaSp porque 
todavia los naturales de cllos querlaii conservarsc cn la livertad atitigua sin perder bus costuinbres 
y Rellgioii portomar otras estraflas, mas durando la guerra slempro baviaii los Yngos lo inejor, y 
vencloos no 16s destruiau de nuebo, antes mamiaban rostUuhir los Prosos si algunos bavia y cl dcs- 
jKiJo y ponerlos eu posesion de sus haciendas y sf^rio, amonestandoles quo no quierau ser locos 
cn tener contra su Persona Iteal competenclas nt dejar su amlstad, antes querian ser sus amigos 
como lo son los Comarcanos suyos, y dicleodoles esto, daban les algunas mugercs bermosas y presas 
ricas de l4ana 6 dc metal de orop con estas dadlvas y buenus palabras ^vla Las voluntadcs do todos, 
dc tal maneia que sin ningun temor los huidos d los monies sc bolvlau d huh Casas y todos deja- 
Iian las armas y el quo mas voces vela al Viiga sc tciiia jiur mas bleu aventuradu y dich^. 
LfOS scflorio'S nunca los tirabau u lus naturales, d todos mandahan unos y otros quo por Dios ado- 
ruscu cl Sol; sus demas religioucs y costnmbres no sc las prohivlan, poro niandalmiiU'S qne w 
govcriiaseu por Ifts Leyes y costumbros quc sc govenmbati eu cl Cuxco y quo tcxlos Itablaseu cn 
la l^cngua general, ypuesto Goverua(lor]>orcl Senor (on guarnlcloncs degente de guorra* partcii 
)>aia lo do adelanic; y si estas JVovInciHSCran giandes, luego entendia en I'dificuv nii leuipio 
dot Sol y colucar las niugcres quc i^onian cn los demns y liuccr Palacios para los i^M'iorcs, y co- 
braban para los trfbutoN quo liavlau do pagar bin llcvarlos nada <l<‘inasia(lo iii agraviavlcb cn 
cosa iiluguna, eucaminandolcscn policia ^ ii (^uc suplCHcii liaccrcdiDcios y traer ropti^largas 
y vlvir conccTtadamoDto sus Pu^.bioH, d i ■* qualcs m algo los faltaba de quc tubiobcn ii(^cesi> 
dad crau provehldos y iMis('nadus cunto lo bavian dc sciubrar y 1)enoticiar, do tul lo.inora so bacla 
csto quo sabemuH en Lugarcs quo no bavia malz tcnollo despucs bobrado, y on tudo ]o 

demas aiidabau como salvages lual vestldos y dcscalsosp y dosde quc conocleron li estos Sefiores 
iisai*ou de Camtsetas lares y mantas y 1 1 * niugeres lo mismo y do otras buenas cosas, tanto quo 
)utra siempre liabra memorla dc todo ; y cn cl Collao y eu otras partos mandd pasar Mitl- 
macs & la Sierra dc los Andes para que scmbrastii inai/. y c<jca y otras ftutns y raizes de todos 
los PuobloH la cantidad combeniente, los qciales coii bus mugercs vhdaii sieiuprc en aqucUa 
pad« donde sembraban y cojlon tanto do lo que digo quo oe sentia poco la ialta por traer 
mucho de estas partes y uo haver Pueblo ^mguim por pequebo quofuese que no tubicse do 
estos Mitimaes. Adclanto trataremos qiK las sueitcs liavla de estos Mittmaes ybaciun los 
linos y entendian los )tro8. 


No. 1V%—Sec p. 70. 

EXtBACT PKOM THE LAST WTLii AND TESTAMENT OF MANCTO SIERKA 

lEJESEMA, MM. 

[The following is tlie preamble ot the testament of ca soldier of llio Comiuest, 
named Lejesema. It is in the nature of a death-bed confession, and seems 
intended io relieve the writei*^s mind, ivho sought to expiate his own sins by 
this sincere though tardy tribute to the mei-rts of the vanqiushed. As the 
work in wliicli it appears is rarely to be met with, I have extracted tlic whole 
of the preamble.] 

\''erdadcrA confesion y protc'staclon cn artlculo <lo imioiO' iiiio do lob primero? 

CHpaboics cunqalstudorca del Peru, iioinbrado Maiicio .Si(‘rra L('ji\^i'inu, con su tchtunicnto 
otorgado cn la ciudad del C'uzcu el dia 15 de Selicmbrc dc l.'>39 ante (icionimo Sauebez de 
(juei^a cacribano publico: la qual la Irao el P. Fr. Antonio C'aluncba del ordcii dc bermltauos 
do iSau Agustbi cti la cronica dc su religion cn el lib. 1, cap. 15, loUo 9H, y es del tenor 
hlgiUento t 

"Prineraracuto antes do ^mpezor dlcbo mi tct^taineuto, declaro quo Im initcbos afioa que yo 
he deaeado toner orden de advcrilr a la Catollca Mojestad del Roy Don Felipe, nucstro Sefior, 
vtendonuan catoUco y crlbtianlHlmo es, y (uau zcloso del bcrvlcio dc Dios nuchtro Seiioii por 
lo quc toca al descargu de ml aninta, & causa do baber side yo luucho parte cn dcscubrimiento, 
co&qulsU, y pobUcion de c&tos Ueynos, cuando Los quUainoa d. los que orau Sc&ores Inaae. y 
los pofletao, y regian como suyos propios, y los puslmoa debnjo de U real corona, que mtlcnda 
fiu HA|e 5 t 6 d Catollca qne los dicnos Ingas los tenian gobernadus dc tsl icancra. quc en todos 
ellos no habla un I^adron ni hombre vlcioeo, iii bombi'c holgasfin, ni una mugcr adOltera ni 
tn^da; ni se permltta entte ellos ni grnto de mal vlvir eii lo moral; qu^ los hombres tenian sus 
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. ociuiacioiicb bot)c.*4(as^' )uovci.bObab *, y quc lus monks y iiiiiius caza y maderj, y todo 

gerfero de anrovitImmJcnioy ostaba gobcrnado y rc|mrti»l<) do suerto quc cada uuo couocia y 
ifVJ&hU liacdenda sill quc utro uioguno s6 In ociqiasc o nmiusp, in sobrc olio babiuu plcytos; 
y quo las cusas de puorra« auuqiio craii muebas, no iiupi dian u liis del Cumcrclo, iil cstas a Us 
t'osas de labianza, o cultlvar dc-^Us tioiros, ni oti«a l Osa algmiu, y quc cu todo, dcsdo lo mayor 
liasta io mas incnudo, tenia mi oidon y roncierto <> • nnubu i|('ierto; y quo los Ingas oran 
fonid'ih y olK-Udos y respetadosde sus subdlios Como gentc inuy cajmz y de mucbo Iiobierno, y 
quc lo niismo elan eus Gol>ornadoi'(» y Capituues, y (pio como I'li ostus hnilamus fuerza y el 
inando y la lesiMencia paia pudirTus bugetar^»e opvimir nl soivicio de Dios nucstro Seftor y 
(|UllarlOH Ml tiorra y poncrla debuNo dc U veal coiona, fiie necesarlo quitarles totalmcnic el 
. ifodor y mando y los bipiies, eomo sc los qtiUamos d fin rza do annas y qne uuKli.into hnborlo 
pptniitido Dios nuostio Sofior nos liie poMldc Mijctar este ie>no de taiita muUitud dc geiiic y 
riqucza, y do Scfloies los bicimus Sienos tan sujetos, como sc : y <iue entierida sii Magoslnd 
quc£l iiitento qne me imicvo a liacer relaelon, vs poi de.s<‘,irgo 1*' mi eoncieiida, y pur 
liulfannc culpudo en elbs pucH )jul>emos di'shuidu con luu'Stio mal o.\euq!' genie dc tanlo 
gobierno como eran CHtos nalnrales, y tun quitudos tie coniitcr delitos in e.\ce os asi liombrcs 
como iiiugeres, tunto por ei Indio (^ue luma t len mil pc^os do oio v plnta en ^n cass, y otros 
indios dcjabaii abicitd y pnosta uua cbcobu t) un palo jiequeiio atiavcMido en la puerla para 
NeAal do quo bo estaba alli sii diiefio, y ton (bto segmi mi cosinmbie no p<»lia 'lUiar ludie 
adentro, in loiwnr ca«»a tie las ([uc alii lisbia, y cuando ellos viemn (pie' nosotnw poniamoa 
T«u^rtas y lU^eM «n nucMias lasas ontoiidicrou fpio eia de miedo de cll'*>, jieiipu* no nos 
matabOB, peto no ponpic (veyescn que nmgiino tomaso ni burtase a otro sn bacienda; y a**! 

I lundo vieron quo hnlii.i eiiiic nosottos lailrone >« x lioiulm's <|UC ineilabaii a perido d sus utu- 
gercs y uijas nos tiibjonai en po(.o, y liaii m mkIo .1 t.d lotinn en <rteiisa de l>ios<s(os ii/iturale> 
I)or el mal cxemplo que les benitis dado « n lo<lo, quo jiouol txliemo tie no liacer (o«a niaU li.i 
(.onvertido on quo hoy ningiui.i T* )i(K.as bao n Inniias, y n.ipii(*r<ii reiimiin, y eslo tuca a sn 
Mageslad. para que descarguc Ml cniiciciiri.i, y se lo adMeit'q pues no soy parlc paia mas, \ 

' on pMo *:iiplico a mi Dios mc peidone; y lunevniu' a d> cnlo poiquc soy el poetreio que mue\e 
dc todos los <lo^cubri«lo 1 es y «eiuniiMadoie'., qm- lonm ts notoiio ya no hay niiigunOp sino ><• 
polo en ette K jiio, 111 fiieia'dfi (.1, ,* con e^Pi bago lo (pie ]jm do paia d* bcaigo de mi com lencja ” 


Nn Npc \i !(1*J 
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l IlnM n\Jl'J|H>*S lUSTnKI.V t.KNKIlAl 
i-AUTi: II, < \v. *j;!. 


l)i: I.Ns iMilVs, MS., 


[Tliis i-liaptei' of tlio old tliroiiicUM dpscqiltps a conversation 

between the go\ernor of Tierra Finne ainl Alina^ro, at wliich the witer 
was present. It is told with nneh spirit, an I js altopetlior so cm ions. ♦Voni 
tlie lu;ht it tlirows on the cliaractors of tlie parties, that 1 Jiave thought the 
following translation, which lias been piepared for me, might not be unin¬ 
teresting to the English reader.] 

lUE iNThiiviiav nnwrtN AiMArin>AM> ri i»kat:i v**, in wiidu iiii ivnin riu.istiUiMIkS 
ni.s MIAKC OF IMh DROHJ'^ MIInIM, JlJt.M JJf I. I lU OF l’HM . 'lUANMAJ'l.P 1KOM 

OVn-DU, JllSTO'llV f.INrKAl, M"., I’UMl II, ( \V 21. 

In February, ir.27, I bud stmif ncctacntM to Mttle uitli I'ediaHi^, and uas ircquently at bis 
bouse for tliij purpose. Wbib* tlieie one d.iy, j\lmagro (aiue in and 8.ud to Imn, “Your 
Excellency 18 of (ourse aware that you conlracted \siili I'yaml^No J^izarni, i «m Fernando dc 
Jmiiuo, the schoolmaster, and niyMclf, to fit out mi «.\pediti(ni for the discovery of IVrii. A’ou 
have Contributed nothing for the enterprise, while Imve Mink both tortnne und credit; for 
our cxpciiRos have nlrcudv nnioiinted to ainxit fifteen thonsan 1 casfelfanos de Cj’o. Pizarro and 
hib follower-* are now in the greatest dicrresH, and require a supply uf pnnisions with arclii- 
forccnient of brave recruit^. UideHS thew' are prf>mptly raiacd, wo aliall Im wholly ruined, and 
our gloiious enterprise, from which tlie most biilliant lesultn have been jiiatly aniiclpaKd, will 
fall to the ground. An e^act act-oimt will be kept uf onr eXpcnsca, that each may ehaic the 
prohts of the di8(o>cry in proportion to the amount ot liis contribution towards the outfit. 
YOU have conntsted yoursilf with us in (he adventure, and, from the teims of <iur contract, 
h.t^eno right to waste our time and involve us m nnii. lint if you no longer wish to be a 
member of the partnership, pay dow n >oiir bhare of what lias already been adMinced, and leave 
the affair to xit^. 

lo thib pioposvl pedrailfib repiii d with indignuiion, *M»no would really think, fn in the lofty 
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lone you take, iliai iny power was at. an end; but, if"l have not batn degraded finn^ 
you .shall be puuisliect lor your InsoU'iice. You sbatl be made \o answer Ibr the lives af the 
Christians who huvp p'rl'thed through Pi^arro’s obstinacy and your own. A day of reckoning 
will come for all these disturbances and minders, an you sh^I sec, and that before you lea.^c 
I’anamA/' 

“1 grant/' retiiniod Almagro. ** that, as there is an almighty Judge, before whose tribunal 
we must appear, it Is proper that all should render account of tlie living as well as the dead. 
And, t>ir, 1 shall not shrink from doing so, wlien X liave^r odvovl an account from you, to be 
immediately sent to Piisairo, of tlie gratitudb which our sovereign, the emperor, has been 
jdeased to express for our services. P.iy, il you wisli to enj jy the fruits of tins enterprise; for 
you neither sweat nor toil for tliera, and have not contributed even a third of the sum you* 
promised when the contract was drawn up,—j’our whole expenditure not exceeding two or 
three paltry j)fSos» Hut if j'ou pn ier to leA'C the paitnciship at once, vve will remit oue-lialf 
of what you owe ns, for our pa«*t outlays." 

Pedrarias, with n bitter smile*, replied, “It would not rum you If you weie to give me four ^ 
thousandto dissfilvu our connection." 

“ I’o forward x) happ> an event," said Alm.jgro, “ w<‘ will release yon inun your whole 
d*bt, .illhou^ it may prove our ruin ; but we will irust our tortunes in the liand of (tod." 

Although Pedrarias found him.sdi relieved fnua the di*br iniuriod for tiie outtU of the oxpe- < 
ditioii, which could not be loss than four oi tive thous.uid ptso^, he was not satislied, but asked, 

“ What mure wilt you give ucc i " 

Mnmgro, much cUagniied. said, “ I will give three hundred thougli I swoaf by fJod 

1 have not ho mneh money in t)ie vvoii.l, hut I will buiruvv it to be* tid ot such an incubus/* 

“ You must give mo two ti.nusaiid " 

“ Five hundred is the moM 1 will offer." 

" You must pay me moic than a rhousuiul " 

* \ thousand /hkoi tlion," cried ihe c.iptaln )ii a lago, “ I will give >ou, lliongli 1 do nut own 
tlnun ; but I will hud suffleieiU heeuiity L»r then future payment " ^ 

Pedranas d<*claieil himself satisfied with tins jiiaugement; and a couliaet was accordingly 
diavvn up, in vvineli it was agreed tliat, on the ierei])l nt :i thoiisand the governor shuul I 

abandon the paitnorsitip and give up liis share mi the ptofits of the (.vpeditioii. 1 was one of 
the witin sbes who signed tins instrument, in ^ nch Pedrarias loleascsl and H'^signod over all liu 
interest in Pern lo AlmAgio and his nssoeiat s, - >>y this tvt deserting the enterprise, and, hy 
Ins littleiieHs of Hold, 1 >ifelting the rich (reasuies vcliicU it is well known he might hav(j 
fli <|Uircd from the golden empite of the Xin ah. 


No. V I. i» KH. 


ni.> ru \i‘T 


»KTA\I:K\ PIZAUUO, 
5l(>NTKsIM>s, 


\hMA(5KOj AM) hli^Lh; lIXTK H Tni> KKOM 
ANXAhll'l, Mh., AND I.VJfi. 


I This iiicmoral»Ic contract botucen throe advontiirors for the disoovery and 
l>artitiun of an empire is lo he found entire in the maniiNCvipt liKtorv of Mon- 
tesinos, w!io.so work derives nioie value frinii the insertion in it ot this and of 
other original documents than from any merit of its own. Tins instrument, 
which may be considered as tlie basis of the operations of Pizivrro, seems to 
f >nii a necessary appendage to a Idstoiy of tiie Oompiest of IVrii.] 

Kn el nombrede la santisnna Inntdftd, P.idro, Ilijo y lispfiJtu Santo, tres persouas distliitas 
y un '>olo Dios vi rdaderu, y de Ja MiuiMina Viigon nucstia Sefioia, hacctuos esta compafifa.— 

Sepan cuautoa csta carta de conipafii'a varon voino ^o dou Fornuudo de IjiKpio, clcngo ptesb.* 
tnro, vicario de l.i nanta iglcsia do Panama, de lu iiua parti* ; y dc la otre cl capiC.ui Francibco 
Pi^arro y Diego do Alinagro, vocinus iiue simms on < sta ciudad de Panama, deciuioB: quo sumos 
conccita*los y convenido> de haccr y Unm.vr conipama la cual sca tlrmo y valcdem paia ^icmpia 
Jamas an ista manera : —Que por cuanto uoh Iob didios Ctipitan Francisco Pimro y Diego dc 
Almagro, tenemos llcencla del aefior gobernadur Pedro Arias de Avila paia desciibrir y couquls- 
tar las tlerros y provincias dc los relnos lle^ados del Pei u, qiic ostti, por notlcla que bay, pasado 
cl goifo y travc^a del mar de la otra parte; y porque para haccr ia dicha conquista y Jornada 
y iiavios y geiue y bastimento y utras tosus quo sun necesarias, no lo {lodemus bacer por no 
tener dinero y poslbllidad tanta cuanta es menestcr ; y os cl dicbo don V ernando de Luoue nos 
los dais porque esta compabia la haganios nor igiialcs partes: somos conteritos y coavenldoa de 
que todos tres bermanableniente, elo que bagm dc baber ventnja nliigaua mas cl uno quo el 
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Qtro» iii ei utiu quo cl otto (Ic tixl i lo i|(ie so iteHCUbricP(% gaiiare y coiiquii^tarc, y |)oblar on lus 
dicbos rcinofl y proviiicios del P^ra. V por cuanto vos cl dlclio 1). Pornando do Luque nos dia* 
tela, y ponds cV; piiosto por vuestra parte en esta dicba coropafila para gaatua de la armada y 
qne sc bace para la dlcha jomada y conqulsta del dlcho reitio del Peru, veinte mil posoa 
on barms do oro y de d cuatruci^ntos y clncneuta marAvedl.s cl peso, lo.s cualca loe roclblmoB 
InoKo eii Ills dichas barnie de oro que pasaron de vuestru poder al nucstro cd presoncia del eacrl- 
bano d» esta carta, <|uo lo valid y nionto; y yo Hernando del Caatillo doy fe que las vide peear 
ioH (iiclios veliite mil pesos on tas dlcbas barras de oro y lo rcclbleron cn mi presencUdoe dicboH 
cupitan Francisco Pimrro y Diego do Almagro, yUe dieron por cymtontOH y pagados de ella. V 
nod los dichoa capltan Francisco Plzarro y Diego tie Alniagro ponemos dc nncatra parte en esu 
dicba cotupaflia la merced que tenemoa del diciio eeiior gooernador, y que la dicha conqulsta y 
reino que descubriremos dc la tierra del dlcho Peru, iiue en nombro de S. M. nos ha becho, y las 
demas mercedes que nos Incicrc y aorcscpiitarc S. ^L, y los de su consejo dts las indlaa dc aqul 
ailclagte, para que de todo goceis y hayais vuostra tcrcera parte, sin quo en cusa algana haya- 
inos de toner mas parte ca<la nuo do»noH, cl uno quo o1 utio, sinoqiic hayamos do todo ello 
partes Iguales. Y mas ponemos en esta dlcha compadia imestras personas y el liabitr do hacor 
la dicha conquista y descubriDueoto con asislir con clliis eii la gueira todo el tiempo que sc Ur* 
dare cn conqulstar y ganar y poblar el ilicho reino ded Perd, sin que i)or cllo hayamos dc llevar 
niHgiii)o\cntMjay parte niasdc la quo vos cl dichodon Fernando do Luqnc llevaredes, que ha dc 
Kcr por i';ualcs partes todos ires dc los apvovcchamicnlos quo con iiucBtras personas tuvic* 
remos, y ^eutojas d'^ lai^ partes que nos cii))i('reii on la guorra y en los dobpojos y gananclas y 
snertes (iu« en la dicha tierra del Peru hublercmos y go/.tremos, y nua cuplcien jwr cualqulor 
via y forma epic sea, asi a ml v\ die ho cupitan KrancLsco Puarru cumo d mi Diego dc Almagro, 
babel** de lialjcr de todo cHo, y cs ' uostro, y 04 lo duremos bicu y fi:*lmciitc, sin desfraudaroK cn 
Vosaalgnna de cllo, la teicera parlc, pfuque desde ubora cn lo quo Idos nacstro Scilor nosdlcio, 
ilck^inios y Lontesamos que es vuestio y de vacstros bcrcdcros y siiccesores, dc quien cn csla 
dlcha coDipailia succedloic. y lo huhicn* de haber, cn vucstro nondu'c sc lo daremus, y lo dare* 
inos cueft^ de todo ello d vos, y » vuestros succchores. qulcta y paciftcamenUs sin llevar iiia> 
paite coda uno de nus, rpic vus v\ tliclio don Fcinundo de Tyiiquc, y quien vucslro |)Oder bublerc 
y le pertcnederc; y aai dc cuuhiuici dlcUdo y o8ta<lo d« scfiorio perpotuo, d por tiempo seflfl- 
lado (pie H. M.nus birferu nicrcod i'li el dii Iio reiuo del Peru, as( a mi d dichu (»ultaii FranciKcu 
Pizano, d d mi el dichu Diego dc Almagro, d is cuulquioia dc nos, hca vuestro cl tercio de todi 
la renta v estado y lasalhK (pH* .1 cada iin<j <!'* nos s(' ikh diorc y liiciere merced en cualquiera 
mniiera d furroa que sea (*u el dicho lomo did Peril por via dc cstado, d renta, repartimieiUo di* 
liidlos, situacloncs, vasallos, <cais schov y goceis de lu tcrcia parte dc ello como nosotios niismos, 
Mn adtcbui ni condlcioii idngnna, y sL la Iniba’U* y ulcKaienios, yo el dicho capital) Francisco 
Pizarro y Diego dc A lUMgro, y on nuostros nombies miestros herederon, qne no seamos oidua cn 
biiclo ni lucra del, y u<js danios por condcn.idus en t(jdo y por todo coiiio eii osta cscriptiira sc 
contiene para lo pagar y (pie liaya etccto ; y cl (litdKt Jh Fernando dc Duque hago la dlcha 
(‘onipaiua on la forma y maiiera (pic de sn^i) ost.t dcclar.ido, y doy los veinte mil pesos de biu'ii 
oro p.ira cl diclio descnbrlmiento } coiupusla del dkho reln(» del J'erii, a perdlda (> ganancts, 
conio I>iu'4 niicstro Schor K*a scr^ido, y dc lo sucedxlo en el dlcho dc.scnbniulento de la 
dicha gobeina(‘iun y tierra, he yu de gozar y haber la tcicera parte, y la otia lerccra 
para cl capltan rraiicl^o Pizano, y la otra trreera para Diego dc Atmagio, sin que el uno 
ilevc mas (pic cl otro, asl dc* cstadcj Up scilor, como de repartimicnto de Indlos perpetuos, . 
eouio dc tiorras y solaicsy lier»‘dadt*s; como dc tesoro-^, y cacundijos enciiidcrtus, cA>mo dc ciul* 
qulcr rtqucz.i 6 aproveebamieuto de oro, ]data, perlas, csmeraldas, Uiatnantes y rubies, y do cual- 
(pdere.Htado y condicion que sea, quo los dlchos capltan Francisco Pizarro }' J>|cff(;ide Almagro 
hayais y tongais en el dicbo reino del I’erii, me habc^is do dar la tcrcera parte. X cl dlcho 
(.ipitan Francisco IMzanu y Diego de Almagro deciiniix que aceptamos la diclia compabia y la 
imeemos con cl dicho ion Fernando dc Liupic de la forma y maticra que lo pido 61, y lo dcclara 
para qne iodos pur Iguulcs )>ari‘*h Iniyamos (*11 todo y por todo, asi de estados perpciiioa quo 8, M. 
nos lilcicsp mcrccdoH eu vasallos d indios d cn otras cualosiiuicra [icntas, gocc eldcreclio don 
Fernando dc huque, y haya la dicha tcrcia parte do toilo cllo ontoramente, y goce dc cllo como 
(*usa suya desde el dia (pie S. M. nos hx'ierc cnalcMpihia im ixedes como dlcho en. Y para mayor 
verdod y soguridad de (*Hta cHciliituradc compania ,} di* bnlaloen cUa contciildo, yque os aciid'* 
r 'DIOS y pagaremos n(;s los dichr^s capltan Francisco Pizarro y Diego dc Almagro i vos cl dicbo 
Fernando de Lqque con la tercia parte do todo lo que sc bublerc y descubrlere,y nosotros hnbic- 
remus por cualquiera via y forma que sea; para mayor fnerza do que lo cumpllremoa como en 
csta cscrlptnru sc coiitlenc, juramos li Dios unestro ^flur y d los 8antot» £vangeltoa donite mas 
largamentc son cscriton y e$tan gu estc Ubro Misal, donde puslq^on sns manos el dicbo catdtan 
Frsnci»co Pizarro y Diego d# Almagro, hlcleron U seflardo la cruz en aemejanza de esta f con 
^us dedos de la mano en presencia de mf el presente cscrlbano, y dljeroti que yuardardti y cum* 
p'ir&n esta dl(^ compsAFa y esciJptura en todo y por todo, como en cllo se oontleno, ec^pena de 
fnfames ymales cdsttanos, ycacr en caso de nenos valer, yque Dios se lo demande mal y cara- 
mente; y dljeroQ el dlcho capltan Francisco Pfzarrd y Diego de Almegro, amen; t lo Jura* 
mo<> y le daremos el terelo de todo Pj qua descubrldremos y conquIsUreiDos y poblaitmoif en el 
dK'ho tetoo y tioira ^?l Perd, y que goco dc ello coiao nueetras personae, do todo sqnclb en que 
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fuere nu^stro y tuvierpmos parte como dicho es en osta dicba escriptura; y nos obligamos de 
acudir cou olio a vos cl diclio dou Fernando du Luque, y li qaien en vuestro nooibre Ic peitene* 
ci^ie y liubiore do Liubor. y lc8 darcmos cupiita c<iii jiugo do todo olio cuda y cuando qiie ho doh 
pidiere, Ik clio ol diclio descubrimieuto y con<{uihta y poblaciun did dicbo reino y tierra del Peru; 
y promttcnius quo on la diclm couqulntay dosoubiimiento nos ocupau'tnos y trab^aremos con 
iiuostrui personas sin ociii»urnus on otracosa hasta qne bc coiiquiste la tlerra y se gaiiarc^y si no 
lo lucieromoH houuios taHligadus por todo iigoi do jostloia por Inlarnes y pcrjuroa, seamos obli- 
gadoi i vulver a vos el Jicbo don Fetnando do Luquc loa dicbus vciiito mil pesos de oro quo de 
vos recibnnoH. V para lo cuinplir y pagur y balKT pnr firme twlo lo en ubta escriptura cou« 
t"iiido, caUa uno por lo que le toca, rornmciaron todas y cualcM(juior leyes y ordouamientoM y 
prainatiCHH, y otrai cualob({iiior constituoioiioH, ordonaii7.a.s cjiio osteii f(\Jias on bu lavor, y cual- 
osqiiicia de ellos para que annquc las pidaii y alogneii, que in) lea \alga. Y valga e-sta oscnp- 
tum dicba, y todo lo on olla cotitoriido, y tiaiga aparcjada y deblda ojccucion asi ou ans personas 
cumocn bus bieiies, muoblea y raiu'S babidos y por liabor; y para lo ciimplir y pAgar, cada uno 
por lo quo lo toca, obligaron sus po^hona^ y bionos habldos y por Uaber begun diciio es, y dleion 
)M)dei luuiplldo il cualch(|Uior Justicias y juoct'S do S. A1. para <j[ue por todo rigor y mas bro\e 
roiiK’Uiode dororbo lea oontpoluu y aproinien S lo asi cuuipUr y pagar, cumo si lo quo dicUo es 
lUHse soiiteiK ia dihiiiiiva de Jue/ coinpeti-nlo panada en oosa juxgada; y rotiuiu iarori c nalosquii r 
loyes y d- n c]k» 4 rpio en hu lavor hablan, especialmoiitc la ley que dice : Quo giMieral lenunrla- 
cion do loye.H no vula Quo os i>’cba on la eindad do I’ananui a die/ dias del ines do iiiar^o, abo 
del nacinnonto de nuenlro Salvador Jesu-cristo do mil quinu'ntos vointr y wit> uhos . trstigos quo 
fuoron probonti*s a lo que du ho os Jnan do Panes, y Alvaro del Quiro y Juau de Vallejo, >ecinos 
do la Ciudad do Panama, y firind ol die ho 1>. Foi iiaiulo <lo Liiquo, y jxirijne no saboii fn mar ol 
diclio capital! FiaiicLsro Plzuro y Diogo de Vliimgru, lirniarou por ellos on tl rogihtn» do osta 
caita Juan «lc Panes y Alvaii^ lol Quiro, a los oiialos otorgantes yo el probcnto oscriban«» doy In 
qne conozro. Don Fernando ilt Luque.— \ sn rnogo do Fiancisoo Pi/arr»» Jnan do Panos; y 
a bii ruego de Diego de Almagiu Vivaro d"! Quiin K vo lioinaiKjodel Castillo, (‘siniiano de 
Al.y ebcribani) pulillcuyUol iinnK io de esra ciiuhulde Panama, piosonielni al otorg.iiinoiito do 
esta carta, y la fice tsenbir en cbtas cuatiu toja'i oon esta, y poi endo hec aqnl este me signo a tal 
en testiuionio de verdad. Hernando dol (.’astil.o, escnbaiio publico. 


No. VII.—See pp. 94, I^G. 

CAPITULATION MADH BY FRANCISCO PTZARKO WITH THE QUEEN, MS, DATED 

TOLEDO, JULY 2(), 

[For a copy of this document I am indehted to Don Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrete, fate Director of the Koyal Academy of History at Madrid. Tliou^li 
sulHcieiitly lon^, it is of no less importance than the preceding contract, form¬ 
ing, like that, the foundation on which the enterprise of JMzairo and his a.sso- 
ciates may be said to have rested.] 

La Reina :—Por cuunto voh cl capitan Franrlbco Pirarro, vccino de Tiorra firuus llautada 
CaAtilla del Oro, por vos y en nombre del venerable padre D. Fernando de LmpK*, inuehtie 
Obcuela y provisor de la iglesla del Darien, se>lc racuTi^*, que es en lu dieha Castilla del Oro, y 
el (upltan Diego de Alniitgro, vecino de la cnidHd de iVnam.i, nub Ideisteis leKuion, (pie m)k 
e hxsdiclioH vnestroscoiiipafiproh cun desoo de nos nervlr e ilel bieii e at rccentamieiitti de mu stia 
corona real, xiiiede lialier cinco anon, poco mas o menos, que ci»n lieeiu la e pan < er d( l’( (lianas 
Duvila, imestro gobeniador c cA]ntau gi'iieral que lue de lu dich.i '1 lena liiiiie, tninastc'' «jngo 
de ir a conquistar, descubrir e paeiticar e poblur por la cost.i did mar del hri, de Itidii lut lien a 
a la purtti de Levaiite, a vuestra cuata e de los du bos vnestros ronqmriems, t<H)o lo mas <{U(> pur 
uquella parto j'ndleredus, e liicisteis paraellodos navius e un bcig>intinin lu diclia (osm, en 
quo asi en esto por hc halxT do pasur la Jarci.i e aparejos ikh esanos ul dicho vmje e ui umd.i ih sdo 
cl Nombre de Dios, quo es la C(jsta del Norte, a la otia costa del Sur, euim» c«iii la goiin e utius 
cosas nccesarias al dicho viiQe, c torimr a rehacer la dicha armada, gubtilsieis muLlia suiiia do 
pesos de oro, e fuistes a barer c liicfstels el dicho deBciibrliulciito, donde jmsjsteh iiiiu bus p(digros 
e trabajo, a causa de lo cual os xlejd t<Hla la gentc que con vos iba en iina Isla despubladi con 
solos trece UonibreM (^ue no vos qiusieron dejar, y que con <*IIos y con cl socoiio quo de n.ivios e 
gonte VOH lilw el dicho capHaii Diego de Alaiagro, pasastes d(‘ la di<h.\ isla c dehcnbri^tes las 
tierras e pruvincios del Pirii c cludaiJ dc Tumbes, en que babels gastado vos e los du hus vnestros 
compaheros mas do treinta mil pesos oro, e que con cl desoo que tends de nos servir 
querrfadcs contlnuar la dicha couquista e poblaciun a vuestra costa e luNiun, bin que mi 
sthigUD tlctnpo seamos obligados a vos pagar nl satlsfacer los ga»tos que eu cllo hiciOredcs, inns 
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de lo que en esta capifculaclon vos fUese otprgado, e me flupllcaeiete e i)ediAto8 por merced roa 
xnandM eiicomendar la conqulata de las dichaa tierraa, e vos concediese e otorgaae lea mercedefli 
e oon laa condlclunes que de bubo seran coutenldas; eobre lo cual yo mandd tomar con vos el 
aalento y capltulacion sigulente. 

Primeramente doy llcenda y facultad a vob el dicho canttan Francisco Pisarro* para que por 
nos y en nueatro nombre e de la corona real de Castilla, poaals continuar el dicho descubrimlento, 
cotiqulbta y poblaclon de la dicha provincia del Perd, fasta duvtentas leguas de tlerra por la 
misxna costa, las cuales dichaa ducientaa leguas comlensan desde el pueblo que en lengua de 
iiidloB ae dice Tenumpuela, e deapues le Uamitstels Saotiago, hosta Uegar al pueblo de Chincba, 
que puede baber las diebas ducientaa leguas de costa, poco mas o menoa. 

Item : Entendiendo ser cumplidero al aervlcio de Tlloa nuestro iSefior y nuentro, y por honrar 
vuestra persona, e por vos bacer merced, prometemoa de voa hacer nuestro gobernador e 
capitan general do toda la dicha provincia del Pird, e tlerras y pueblos que al preaente bsy 
e adelante hublere en todas las dichaa ducientaa leguaa, por todos los dlaa de vqeatra vida, con 
Halario de setecientoa e veiute y cinco mill maravedis c^a afio, contados desde el dia quo voa 
liici^sedea a la vela dcatos nucstros relno8*para cnnclduar la dicha poblaclon econqulsta, los 
ctialca vos ban de ser pagados de las rentas y derechos a nos pcrtenecUntes en la dicha tlerra 
que anal babels de pobl^; del cual milario babeis de pagar en cada un afto nn alcalde mayor, 
dies escuderos, e treinta peones, e un nieUico, e un botlcario, el cual salario vos ba de ser pagado 
por los nuestros o&dales de la dicha tierra. 

Oritosi: Vos hocemob mcrced dc titiilo de nuestro Adelantado do la dicha provincia del Perfi, 
e ansimismo'del oflcio de alguacll mayor della, todo ello por los dlas dtevuestra vida. 

Otrusi : Vos doy licencia para que con parecer y acuerdo dc los nlchos uuestros ofiolales 
podais hacer en las dichaa tlerras e provincias del Pei 6, hasta cuatro fortalcras, en laa partes y 
jugares que mas convengan, paresclendo a vos e a los dichoa nuestros oficUlea ser necesarlas 
para guarda e pacificaclon de la dicha tierra, e vus bare oicrciHl de las tenencias dellas, para 
vos, e para lus herederos, e bubceaorcs vuestros, uno en pos de otro, con salario de sotenta y 
ciiico mill maravedis en cada un ailo por cada una de las dichas fortalezas, que ansi estuvieren 
liechas, los cuales babels de hacer a \ aeMra conta, sin quo nos, ni los reyes que despues de nos 
vinieron, aeamos obligados a vos lo pagar al tiempo que as! lo gast^redes, salvo dende en clnco 
afioa despues de acabada la fortaleza, pagandoos en cada un aflo de loe dichoB Clnco aOoS la 
*qulnta parte de lo que se montare el dicho gasto, do los frutos de la dicha tierra. 

Otrosi : Vos hucemoN uierci>tl para ayuda a vuestra costa de mill ducados en cada un atio por 
los dias de vuestra vida de la.s lentas de las dUhas ilerras. 

OrRosi: Ea nuestra merced, acatando la I* jena \tia edoctrina de la persona del dicho don 
Fernando de Luque de le prosentar n nuestro muy Sancto Padre por obispo de la Ciudad de 
Tumbes, que es on la duha provincia y gohernacion del Peril, con Ifmites e dlciooes que por 
1108 con autoridad a^iostolica seran soft dados; y entretanto que vienen las bulaa del dlcbb 
obiapado. le hacemoN protector uTuverbul de todos los iudios de dicha provincia, con salario de* 
mill ducados en cada uu aflo, pagado de nucstras rentas dc la dicha tierra, entretanto que hay 
diezmos eclesitoticos dc quo sc pneda pagar. 

Otrosi : Pnr ruanto nos habedcs suplicado por vos en cl dlcbo nombre vos blclese merced de 
algunos vasalloB eo las dirbas tierrr.a, * al presente lo dejamos de hacer por no tener entera 
relaclua de ell&t, es nucstta merced que, entretanto que Informados provearaos en ello lo que a 
nuestro aervicto e a )a enmienda e satisfacclon do vuestros trabajos c servicioe convlene, tengais 
la veintena {larte do los pcchos qne nos tuvieremos en cada un afio en la dicha tierra, con tanto 
que no exceda de mill y quinientos ducados, los mill para vos el dicho capitan Plzarro, e loa 
quinlentofi para el dicho Diego de Alm^igro. I 

Otrosi : Hacemos merced al dicho capitan Diego de Almagro de la ienencla de la fortaleut 
(pie hay u obiere cn )a dicha cnidiul dc Tnmbcs, que es en la dicha provincia del Perd, cou 
bdlaiiode cien mill ui«ravcdfK cad.i unafio, (on nus ducientos mill inaravedis cada un aflode 
ayuda dc costa, todu pagado dc las rentas de la dici.a tierra, de las cuales ba dc gozar desde el 
diaquevob el dicho Fianuaco T'izarro Uegaredcs a U dicha tierra, aunque el dicho capitan 
Almagro so qnc<Jc en Pauamd, c eu otra parti* quu lo conveoga; e le haremos home bljodalgo, 
para que goce de las honras o prominent foa quo los homes bljodalgo pueden y deben gozAr en 
todas ias Iiidids, islas e tierra hrmc del mar ^ 

Otrosi : Mandamos (|ue Jos dichat hacIcndjH, c tlerras, esolares qne teneif en tlsrra flrme, 
Hamada Castilla del Uiu, e vos estan dadas coino a vecino de ella, las tengale e goceil, e bagala 
de ello Jo que qui.idredes e por blen tuvlcredcs,conforme a lo que tenemos concraidoyotorgado 
a los vecinos do la dJeba tierra fir/ue; a 1 * que tooa a los indlos e naborlas que tenels e vos 
estan eocoinendados, os nuestra ' lerccd p voluntad e mandamos aue los tengais e gocele a slrvais 
dc ellos, e que no vof scr&ii>%n!(ados ni removJdos por el tiempo^ue nuestra voluntad foete. 

Oin(*si: Concedemos a loe que I'aereo a poblar la dlcba tieita que en loa sets aftot piHmeroa 
siguientes desde et dia de la aata de esta en adelante, que del bro qua ae eoglera de laa mlnas 
nos pagtien el diezmo, y cumplidos los dicboa aels a&oa paguen el noveno, e anal 4^nd1endo 
Cada an afto haata Hegar al quloto: pero del ortke otraa coaaa que 8a obleren de rescatari <* 
i alialgalas, o eu otra cualqoler mauera, det^ lUMo nos ban de.pagar at quinfo de todo ello. 
Othosi ; Franqu^fmoa a los vcciuo$ de la dlcba tle^ por io» dlcb'os aels a&ba, y mat„y 






Mianto lum* nuo-ii.i Nolmita«l, ilc ahnojarifiiZRo tic Itxlu lo quo Ik-varcu pura provnuiionto t* 
)irovi'j(>n Uc RU** cnsu**, con tiiii* no soa pani lo vernier; f do lo qiie vondleren ellos, o olras 
i iialesqnier p^rRona*-, niorcatlcics e trafanles, an^imoMmo los lianqiieamos por dos auus tan 
Kiolninento. 

1 rr.M ; IVometoinos quo por (orniino do die/ afio-s, o mas adeUnto hasta quo otra cosa luar- 
demos on coiitrarlo, no impornomos a los vecinos do las dicbas tiorms alcabalaa ni otro trlbuto 
alpitno. 

iThM : OonccHiouios a los diclioh vocinos o pobladorcB quo les hcaii dadob por vos lot* solares y 
tiorrab conveuicntca a sub pernonas, coufuime a lo quo se lia hecho c hoco on la dicba isU ICspa- 
fiula; c ansitnibiuo os darcmos poder para que cn nucstro nombrc. duranto el ticmpo de vuestra 
gobernaclon, hot^ais la encomienda dc los indius de la dicha tierra, guardando eii clla las fnatiuc- 
nones e urdenanzas quo vos sn .bi dadus. 

: A aiiplicaL.iou vuobtra haccruos ijui siro piU>l«j mayor do la mar del iSur a Bartolonie 
Kui/, con seU'iita y cinco mill iiiaiavedN do nalauo cn cuda un uno» pagados de U renu dc la 
dicha tlcrra, d(‘ lub cuules lui do guzar desdo el di.i quo luoio enircgadu ol Utuio quo dc cllo ie 
loaiidarcnios dar» e eu las ospaldaR sc asentara el juritmciito c sulenidud que lia de lucer ante 
V 08 , c otorgado aute Cbcnbauo. Asiinisnio darcmos ti'tulo de rsciibano de nuiuero e d 1 cons jo 
dc la dicha ciudad dc 'iumb<>s, a un hijo tie dichu llarlolome Kuiz» siendo liabll e budcicntc para 
ello. 

Ornobi. Somos coiitcnto*^ o iioR plate (pn* vos el diclio eapitun Pi/arro, cuanto nuobtra mercod 

voluiitad fuore, tengaiH lu goK'rnucuai c aJuiinistracioii de los indios tie la nut^tru i'>la do 
Fl'ires, que i^s corca do Pan.imu, v got ns para yoh e para tpiien \os qui-ieredes, de ttxJos los 
aprovccbamicntos que hobieie en la de Iia isla, a^l du tunas coiiio dc holares, c monies, c 
ilrboles, emineios, c pesiiuoriu (!>' pcrhis, eon tanto ipie seals obligodo por razon de cllo a dai a 
noK 0 a los niicstruH oficialcR d<‘ ‘ 'a'^tilla del Oro cn cada uu aho tie los que afisi fuerc nucetra 
voluntad que vos la tengais, dutieiitos iriiil maravcdis, e man el quiuto d*' todo ci oro e perlas 
4|ue t ti cualquicr niancra e por cualcsquier ptTstums sc saeaic on la dicba iKla de Flores, siu 
dcscuento alguiio, con tunio t[ut> los du hos indios de In dicba isla de Flores no los pudais ocupar 
eu la pestpicria de las perlas ni en las minns del oro, nl on otros mctalcs, sino en las otras 
grai\joiias c aprovecbainientoR de la dicba tierra, para pionIhIuii c mantenimiento de la d.cba 
vuOHtra anuada, e tie las que adelautt' obieretk*-, de liaccr poru la dlt ha tierra; c perniltimo- que 
si vos ol dicbo Francisco Pi/ai ro lleg.ulo s Custill' dtd Oro, dtiKro de dOb meses luego Higulenies 
declarades ante el dlcho uue-^tio gubernador c J‘ /, tie residoncia quo alii estuvlere. que no m>s 
tjuerais i luuigar de la dit lia i^'lu de Flores, que on tal cabo no t-cais teimdo c oblmado a nos 
pigar pi*r vazon tic tllo las dicbas ducientns mill matavedfs, i tpie be quedc para nob la dicba 
islu, tumu ugoia lu teneinos 

Irt-v: Atatatido lo muclio tpic ban s(v\ulo cn el dicbo viaje e descubrimiento liartolom#** 
Kuiz, Cribioval de Peralta, e Ptsl'u de Oaiidia, c Doiningo dc ^iia Lute, c Nitolaa de Kibeia, e 
I'ranci.sco de CuelUr, e Alouso de Molina, e Pedro Alcoii, c Qarcla de Jerez, c Anton dc (^lrrion, 
e Alonso HrKefio,e Marlin de Pjz,e Joan de la Torre, e porque vos me lo suplicusleis e pedistes 
por meiced, os uneslra uierced e \oluiitad de leb liaccr mereod, como pur la]>rescutL* voa la 
haceinoa a li»Mque de ellos no bon idalgos,que scan idalgosnotonos do .solar conocido en aquellas 
partes, 0 que en ellas c en todas las luiestras indlis, islas y tierra tirme del mar Oceano, goceu 
lie las pre-eminencias e llbt rtadob, c otras coso-sdc que guzan, y debeu ser guardadas a los bijos* 
dalgo notorios de aoinr conocido dentro nuc.stros roliios, c a los que de lo.s susodichos sou idalgos, 
que fleari raballcios dc espuelas doradas. dando priuiero la infortnacion que cii tal caso so 
requlere. 

IrKM: Vos bacemos iiicrccd de vclnte y cinco \t'guas e otros tantos cabaUo.s de los quo nos 
tenenios en la isla do Jamaica, e no las abiendo cuando las pidieredes, no seamos tonudos al 
procio tie cllas. ni de otra ensa poi razon de ellas 

Oruosi: Os bacemos merced de tiescientos mill inaravcdfs pagados en Castilla del Oro pnra 
el artillerfa c niniiiclon quo babeis de llovar a la dicha pruvlncla del Pern, llevando Ic de los 
nuesiros oflclales de la casa th* Sevilla de las comis que ansi comprastes, e de lo quo vos co^to, 
tontando ol Interose c cainbio de ello, e mas os hare mercctl de otros ducientos ducudus pa.ad<«s en 
Castilla del Oro para ayuda al acarreto de la dicha artillerfa e xnunicloncs e otras cosas vuestraa 
ilestie ol Nombro de Dios so la tlicha mar del Sur. 

Oriiosi: Vos liareiiios licenolo, como por la prcscutc vos la damos, para que destos nuoslros 
reiiios, 0 del reiiio do Portugal e Islus dc Cabo ^>^de, c donde, vos, e qulon vuestro |»oder 
hubiere, quisleredus e por bleu tuvieiodcs, podais pasar e pascis a la dicba tierra de viustra 
goberiiacion cineuenta esclavos negros cii quo baya a It» menos el tercio de benibras, UbrC'* de 
todos del echos a nos pertenecientes, con tanto t^uo si los dejaredes c parte de ellos en la Isla 
kspaftola, San Joan, Cuba, Santiago c cn Castilla del Oro, c en otra purtc alguiia los c^uc de 
ellos ansi dojuredos, scan pcrdldus c aplicados, o por la presente los aplicamos a uuestra caraara 
e fisco. s 

Utrosi : Quo bacemos merced y limosna al hospital que sc hiclese en la dicba tierra, para 
ayuda al rcmedlo tic los pobres que nllti fueren, de clen mill inaravedfs libradoa on la’< ponari 
aplicatlas de la Q'lmara do la dicha tierra. Ansimlsmo a vuestro pedimeuto e conseniimlento de 
los primeros ^Kibladores de la dicha tierra, decimos que haremoa merced, cumo por la preseute 
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la hacemos, d los lio’^pUales de la dicba ti^rra de loa df^reclios dc la tscublUa fi relaves dUO 
faublere en las fundtcioiies quc cn ella so hlclercn. e de ello mandaremos dar nuesira provision 
en forma. 

Otrosi : Docimos que mandaremos, c x>or la presente 'mandainos, riue bayao e residan on la 
Ciudad de Panama c donde vos fuere mand.ido, un carpiutero e un calafate, o cada uno de vUos 
tengade salarlo trelnta mill maravedfs en cada \in aflo dende que comenzaren a residir en la 
dicba ctudad, o donde, como dicbo es, vos lea^ luandArcdee; a los cuules lea mandarcmoa pagav 
por loB nuebtroB oflcialea do la dlcha tierra de vuestra gobernacion cuandu nuestra.taercsd y 
vuluntad fuerc. 

Iteu : Que vos mandaremos dar nuestra provlafon en forma para que en la dicba costa del 
mar del Sur podaia tomar cualeaquier navloa que bubi6rcdc3 meneatcr, de conseUtlnitento de bus 
due&oa, para los vi^a que bobierrdes dc bucor a la dicha tierra, pagando a loaducfloa de loa 
tales navios el flete que justo sea, no erabargantc que otras personas los tengan ^etadoa para 
otraa partes. 

Ansimiamo que mandaremos, c por la presente mandamoa e defendemos, que destqa nueatroa 
reluos no vayan nl pasen dichustiernis niogunafl peisonasde lasproblbtdasqne nonuedan 
pasar a aquellaa partes, so las penaa contenidae cn tcyea e ordenanzaa e cartas nnestras, que 
cerra de veto por nos e por loa rryes catdlicos estin <bu)as; ni letrados nl procuradorcs para nsar 
de BUS oficloB. 

Ijo cual que dicbo ea, e cada cr><;a c parte do cllo vos concedemos, con tanto que vos el dicbo 
capitan Pixarroseals tenndo e obligado do ^aii^ dcstos nucstros reino-? con los naWns e aparqjos o 
mantenimientos e otras cosos que fueren nicnoster para el dicbo vlojc y pobbicion, con ducientoa 
e dneuenta hombros, los ciento y emeuenta destos nuostros rciiios e otras partes no probibfdoa, 
e loa cioDto reatantes podals llovar de las islae o tieiTa flrmc del m:ir Oc6ano, can tanto que de 
la dicba tierra flrme Uarnada Castilla del no saqiicis rnas do voiiito hombros, aind fuere dc 
loa que en el primero e scgnndo vl.nje quo vos lilcl'ttcis a la dicba tierra del Peril so hallnrcn con 
vos, porque a estos damos licencia quc puedan ir con vos libromente ; lo cnal h^ala de cumplir 
desde el dia de la data dc esta ha<ita scIh mes«»s primeros siguiontes : allegado a la dicba Castilla 
del Oro, e allegado a Panamd, seats tenudo dc proseguir el dicbo vlaje, o bacor el dfcho descn< 
brlmlento e poblaclon dentro de otros seis mescs luogo siguiontes. 

Item : Con condicion que cuando sallcredes desb^s nucAtaos reinos c llegUrcdea a loa dfebas 
provinclas del Perd ha 3 'a{s ilo llevar y tener con \ oa a los ofioialea de niiestra hacienda, quo por 
noa estan e fueren nombrados; e aslmlsmo la^ iiersonas religioMs o ecieaidsticaa que pot nos 
serdn sefialadas pora instrun lun d»- los Indies e natinales de aqiiolla provincia a nueatra aonta 
fe catdlico, con cuyo parecer e no sin oIIoa bal>cis do haccr la conquista, deacubrlmicnto epobla- 
^OD de la dicba tlerros; a los cuales n'ligio<:QS babels dc dar e pag«)r cl fletc e xnatulotajc. e los 
^Vtros mantenimientos necesarios confoiiiie a sus pi^rsonofi, tmlo a vuoetra coeto, sin por cllo Irs 
llevar cosa alguna durante la diclia navegarion, lo cual mnebo voa lo encargamoa que ansi 
hagals c cumpiais. como cosa do scrvicio de Dios e nucstio, porque dc lo cf ntrario noa ternfamos 
de voa pordeservulos. 

Otuoat; Con condicion que en la dicba pacibcacion, conqui^ta y poblaeion e tratamlento de 
los dkhos indfos cn sue personas y bicnes, seals tenu<l>s e obligaidus de guardar en todo o por 
todo lo contenido en las ordenanzas c instruociuncs que para c^to tencnios feebas, c se hl^teren, 
e vos scran dadaa en la nuestra carta c provision quo vos mandaremos dar para la enoomienda 
de loa dichos indioa. K cumpllendo vos el diclio capitan Francisco Pioarro lo contenido en eate 
asiento, in todo lo qu^ a vos toca o incuinbc de guardar e cumplir, prometemos, e voa aaegu- 
ramos por nuestra palabra real que agora o de aqui a<ielante vos mandaremos guan|ar e voa aer& 
guardado todo lo que ansi vos concedemos, e facemos meixvd. a vos e a los prubUdores o tra* 
tantes en la dlcha tieiva; c para ^ecucion y cnmpllmiento dello, voa mandipremos dar nqestraa 
cartas e provisiones particulnres que convengan e meuester eeon, obligdndooa voS el dicho 
capitan Plzarro p. tmeramentc ante escribano pfibllco de guardar e cnmpllc lo contenido cn ente 
asfento quc a vos toca como dicbo os. Foeba en Toledo a 20 dc jnlHo de 1529 aftoa,—YO J^A 
KEINA.—Por rnandado de S. M.—Juan Vazquez. 


No. VIII.—See p. 179. 

.■* J i * 

CONTfiAfPOBAnT ACCOUNTS OF KHAUUifiLTA'B SEIZUBR* 

^ * * 

[As the seizure of the loca was one of the most as w^ll os 

foulest, transactions of the Copquest I hove thought might be well to i>ut 
on record the lestimonj, fortunately in my possessimi} of several of the. parties 
present on the eccaslon.J 
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^ Macio/ii del^rivier Defcuhrimi^to de ta CosUi y Mar del $ur, MS, 

A la hora d« las niatro comienzan A catainar por sti catiada adaUntederecho a donde noiotros 
^tabamos, j A las cinco o poco mas Head d la puerta de la cludad, qtiedando tpdoa loa eampoa 
Cttblerios A «Dte, j ast conienaaron a cotrar por la plaza haata troedantps♦ hombrea como 
moos despuelaa pon sue aroos y flecha8>eii las manos, cantando tta cantac oe ttada gracloso 
para los qite lo ojamoz* antes e^panto8o pofquo {tareda cosa infernal, y dieron unaTuoKa d 
aquella mezquita atm^gsndo al suclo eon las manos d limplar lo qve por el estaba, de loeuat 
habia poca neoeaidad, porque los del paeblo te tenlan bien barrldo para euando eatrase. Aca^* 
buda ne dar su vnelta pararon todos Juntos, y cntr6 otro escuwlroii de basta mil bombres con 
picas sin yefroB tostadaa las puntas, todos de una librea de colores, digo que la de los prlmeros 
era blanea ^ Colorado, como las oaaas de bn axedrez. Entrado el segundo escuadroQ' eati4S cl 
tercero de otTa librea, todos con marlillos e?i las manos de cobre y ptata, que es una ama que 
ellos tlenen, y ansi desta inanera entraron on la dicha plaza muclios scftorei principales quo 
venlan en medio de los delanleros y de la persona do Atabaiipa. Delras destos on una litera 
muy rfea* los cabos dc los maderos cublortos do plate, venia la persona de Atabaiipa, la cual 
tralan odietita seftores on hombros todos vrstldos dc una librea aziil muy rica, y il vestldo su 
pei^ona muy rlcamente con su corona en la caboza, y al cuello un collar de esmeraldas grandos 
y sentado en la litera en uiu sllla muy peqtiofta cou un coxin muy rlco. Ku llogando al medio 
de la plaza paid, llevando descubierto cl mediu cuerpo <le fuera; y toda la genie de guerru que 
estaba en !a plaza 1e tenlan en medfo, ostaiido dentro ha^ta boIh 6 siete mil hombres. Como «*1 
t id que nfngima persona sella & cl, ni parocia, tubo croldo, y asi lo confes4l el despues de preso, 
que nos haulamoa escondldo do mtodo de ver su podor; y did una voz y dlxo: Donde estau 
ostos? A la cuai salld del aposento del dicho Gobernador Pizarro el Padre Frey Vicente de 
Valverde de la orden de los tVedlcadorcs, que despues fue obispo de aquolla (lerra, con la bribla 
on la mano y con 61 una Icngua, y asi Juntos Uegaron por entre la gontc & ^KHler hablar con 
Atabaiipa, at cual 16 comonzd $1 dcclr coses do la sagrada escripturs, y que unestro Seflor Josii* 
Cbristo mandaba que entre lus suyos no bubiese guerra, nf dlscordia, sino todo paz, y que 61 
ou su uombre ansi sc lo pedia y roqueria; puos habta quedado dc tratar della cl dia antes, y de 
vCtifr solo sin genie de guerra. A las cnales palabras y otras muebaa que el Frayle le dlxn, el 
estubq canando sin volver respuosta; y tornaiulolo it deefr que mlrase lo que GIom tnaiuUba, lo 
dial estaba en aquel llbrO quo llevalM en la rmno e6crlt>to, admirandose i\ ml pareccr mas de 
la escrlptnra, qu6 do lo escrlpto eu ella: ie el Itbro, y le abrfd y oJeA mlrando el molde 
y la ortleii d61, y despues de vUto, le arroju por entre la gentc con mucha ira, cl Tostro muy 
encamtzado, diciendo: JDecHdes d esos, que Tcngan acu, quo no passar6 de aqui basta que mo 
ddu cqCnta y satlsfagan y puguen lo que ban hccho eu la tbrra. tTlsto esto por ol Frayle y la 
pooo que aproveebabau sus palabras, tom6 su libro, y al»ajd su cabeza, y ibesc para donde 
estaba el dicho Pizarro, cast corriendo, y dljtde; No vels lo que pa’vi ? para que estais en cofee- 
twmleiliCs y reqlierlmientos con eete perro lleno de soberblu, que vienen los campqs llcnos de 
indiosf Mlid A ol,<-que yo os absuelvo. Y ansi acabadas de decir esias palabras que todo 
en HQ Instante, tocau las tromnetoM, y parte de su posoda con toda la gente de pie, que cou cl 
estaba,^diciendo: Siaotlago d cUos; y a.«t sallmos t-od<Hi u aquolla toz It una, porque todos aqnellas 
casus qae salian fi la pUza tenlan muebas pueitas, y parece quo sc babian fecho ft aquel pro- 
ivwlto. En arremetiendo los de cabalio y romplendo por ellos todo fnu uno, quo sin mater sino 
sojo Un pegro de nuestra parte, fueron todos desbaratados y Atabaiipa prc«o, y la gente puesta 
etk huiaa, aunque no pndleroir hutr del iropel, porque la puerta por do hahtau enCrado era 
paquefla y oon la turbacion no podlan salir $ y vlsto los traseroa cuan Icjos tenlan la acoxlda y 
remedio de buir, trrimaroDse dos 6 tres mil dellos ft un llenso de pared, y dioron con 61 ft tierra, 
el cual salla al campo, porque por aquella parte no habla casts, y ansi tubleron camlno ancho 
para buir; y los escuadrones de gente que babian queclado eu el campo sin eutrar en el pueblo, 
como Tleron buir y dar aundos, los mas dellos fueron desbaratados y so pubieron en hufda, quo 
erit cost barto do ver, qne im A’allo de cuatro 6 cinco leguas todo iba cuaxado de gente. En csto 
vino la noebe muy presto, y la gente so recogld, y Atabaiipa se puso en una cosa do pledra, quo 
era el tempio del sol, y asi se pasd aquella uoche con grand regoeijo y placer de la vltorla que 
Bucatro ^nor nos babia dado, pootedo mucUo reiabdo cn baccr guardia ft la persona de Ata- 
balipa para que no volvlesen ft tommSosle* Cierto Ibe pcrmfslon de Dios y grand acertamiento 
gtiiado por su mauo, porque si este dla no se prendiera, con la soberbla que trabla, aqu<lla 
noebe fueramos todos asolodos por ser tan pocos, coma tenga dlclio, y ellos tantos, 

iVftro MiiUrrOf U C^mq^^9ta de los Eeynos del Peru, MSI* 

PneS despues de avtf oornkSo, que acavarla ft hora de mlssa mayor, enpeoo £ levantar su 
gente y ft 'veniree hula Oaxmnaica. Heebos sus osquadrones, que cuhrlan los campos, y el 
mctldo en vtisa ftddas'enpeoo £ camitiar» vibfendo delsnte del dos tall yhdlos que le barrlan el 
cgtmno par domk venia eaomnando, y la gente de guerra la mltad de vn lado y U mltad de dtip 
par loa'^mpos sin ebtrftr en camlno: tnda ansi mestoio al sefior d« Obfnoba oonslga en vnas 
afMsi, quo ptmacia £ lea suyba cossa de admlfeclon, porque nlugun yndle, por s^r principal 
^emeae, avia de par^r oolante del alno fuese con vns oirga ftouestas y descalao: pues Ittra 
unta la patenerl.i que traian d* oro y pWte, que hera cossa estraila lo quo reluda con el sod: 
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venlan an^i mesnio dclantc dc Atabalipa uiuchos yndiuK taiUtuido y dunzaiido. 'J'ardoHO stc 
Hfftor en tAiidar esta metiia logua quo ay deiidc los baflos u donde cl cntava Jiasta Caxatualca, 
dendc ora dc miHsa mayor, como digo, liaata trcs oras antes que aiiochebcicse. Pucb llegada la 
gento i la pucrta de la plaza, enpe^aron u entrar los ea<iundroncs con grandes caiitarcs, y ansi 
entrando ocuparon toda la plaza 2 H>r todas pat tea. A'lsto ol marqucz don Francisco Plyarro quo 
Atabnlipa voiiia j-a junto d la plaza, cniblu al padre Fr. Vicente de Dalvorde prlmero obispo del 
('uzco, y a Jlcrniuido de Aldnna vn Imen Roldado, y ddon Murtinillu leiigna, qur fuesen u liablar 
A Atab.tlipii y d rcqiierille de parte de Dios y del Ki‘y se 8id)JetaHe u la Icy dc nucstru Seilor 
JcBiiei'istu y al servicio dc S. Mag., y que cl Maiqiiez le tendriu cn liigar do hermauo, y no con> 
biniiiia le hlzieseii enojo ni dufio on su ticria I'n'^s llegado qne fuc el padre it las andas doiidc 
AtabiUipa venia, lo Imbio y le dixo a lo puc y\a, y Ic preilico cossos de nnostra sancte ffee, 
deciaiaiidoselas la lengua. Llevava el padre vii luvviurio en las inaiios donde leya lu que Ic 
prcdicaba: el Atabalipa sc lo pidio, y cl cerrado so lo dio, y como Ic tuvo on las xnanos y no 
bupu abrillc arrojole nl suelo. Idaino al Alduna quo se llogasc it cl y le dioao la espnda, y el 
Alduna la sacu y se la mostio, pcio no s(‘ la r[inM< dar. l*ucy pasado lo dtcho, cl Atabalipa Ics 
dixo que se ftiC'>eri para Vellacos ladronos, y (pic los avia de matar a tcxlos. Puf's uydo («*to, el 
pndre sc bolvio y conto al marquez lo (pic b* ia pa'^ado; y el Atabalipa entro en la plaza con 
li'do 8U irono que Iraya, y 1 1 sefior dc Chlin lia tias del. Desque uvleron oniriMlo y vleron que 
no parescia O'^iiaflol ninguno, prcguiito a sus capitaties, Donde estan estiis cristianos que no 
pare»‘Ceii? Kilos le dixeron, Scfior, esian chcondJdo'* de niledo. Dues visio cl uiarquiz don 
Francisco Pi^arro les dos andas, no conosciciido qiiat hora la de Atabalipa, maiido u Joan 
Pi^arro sn lioiuinno fuese con los peuncs que tenia A lu mia, y cl jTia it la otra. Pucs niandudo 
e>to. hizieion la Sofia al Candia, ol qual solto cl tno, y on sollundolo tocaroti las tiompetas, y 
KalicriJii los dc acavallo de trope), y cl marquez con los dc it pie, cuiuo esta diclio, tras delloSi de 
manoraque con el esti ae»*<lo del tiro y las tiomjictas y ol tropel <U* los caxalloscon loacas- 
caveles los yndius so cmbaraioii y so cortaron. Los espafiolcs tJieron en oHoh y empe^aron u 
matar, y fiu' tanto el niiedo (pic los yndios ovieron, (pic por buir, no pudiendo salir por la 
puerta, dorriliaron vn lienzo de vna ])ared <]<* la (;ci\a dc l.i jdaza dc largo dc inaa dc dos mil 
pa'*sos y de alto d(* mas dc vn e^itado dc niavallo tiioroii cn su seguimicnto hasta los 

narioR, tiondc hizicron grande c^trago, y hlziev.in mas sino les niiocliosclora. Pues lx>lvlcndo u 
don FranciM’o pK^arru y C\ sii hcniiaiKs sulicron, conio estuva dlclio, con la gente de u pic; cl 
marquez fuc d dar con las anda^ do Atabalipa, > cl ii(‘rniano con cl aennr de I'hlnclia, al qual 
roataron alli on l.is itndas. ;v lo misnio fiiera del Atulmlipa sino s<‘ liallara el marquez alii, 
porquo no podlan dcrivalle dc las andas, qnc a»inqiie mntavan los 3 'ndios qne las toiilan, se 
nietian luego otros dc rcffieson .1 sustontallas, y desia maiiera estiiviermi vn gran rrato ITorce- 
jando y luatando Ind os, y dc cansado^ \n csjmi'iol ttiu vna cucbllluda para inutallo, y el mar- 
quoz don Finncis(.o l‘n;urro se la rrepuro, y del rroparo lo hum cn la iiiano al marquez (»1 
cspafiol, qucrlcndo dar al Atabalipa, A cuya cuu^m cl manpicz dm bozes diciciulo : Nadie hlera 
al Indio, so pena de In vuU. Kntendido isto, ngmjaron siute 6 ocho cspanolea y aslcron de vn 
bordo|dc loa anda.s y lia'^lendo fucr^u las trastomaron it vn lado, y ansi fiie preso ol Atabalipa, 
y el marquez Ic Wevo it su apnsentc, y alli le ptiso guardus que le gnardavun dc dia y de noche. 
Pues vcnlda la noche, b»s ospanolos sc recoxuTnii todos y dieron miiclias graclas ii iniehtroSefior 
por las morcodes que les avi.i heebo, y muy contcntoi i u tener presao al eefior, porque d no 
prendolle no sc ganara la tuira como sc gano. 

tlf f/frnamlo PtsonOt oj) Ontth, I/ishrw peiif'i'o) </e Un JAV., Hh. 40, cap. ir>. 

Venia en nnas bandns, ^ dolante de cl hasta tredentus o ruatrocientoa Yndios con Camisetaa 
de librea limpiando las pajus del can.inn, c cantando, c cl en medio do la otra gente qne erati 
t'aciques ^ pniiclpalcs, e los mas prineipales (*ari(pjcs le tiaiun en los hombros; e entrando cii 
la Plaza publeron dore 6 qumre I ndios en una fortaloza qne alli cstaba, e toiuaronla A marirra 
de poscMoii con varuieia puesta en una laiiza entrando hasta la mitad dc la I'laza rr^panl alli: 
c saliiS un Fraile Jionnnico qne c^tuba con el (icil>criiador d hablarlc de su parte, que cl Ciobcr- 
nador le es]»er.ilu en su uposcnto, (pic le fuc^r a bablai, e dgole eouio era Sacerdote, 6 quo era 
embiado por el Kmperador para (pie )c ensifmsc las cosas d>‘ la fo si (iiiiKh^Hcii ser Crlstlaiios, 6 
mostrole un libro i|uc llevalia en lus nianos, c dijole que aonel libro era de las cosas de Dios; c 
cd Atabaliva pidici c] Jihr(/. e arroJolc en ol buclo c dijo : Yu no pasarc de oipii baata que me 
deis todo lo qne babels tornado en mi tierra, que yo bimi A<Miuteij sols vosotros, y on lo qm* 
andais : d levantu^e en las andas, c hablu d su gent(*, c obo mnnnullu entre elloa llumaiuio d la 
gente que tcnian las armns: c cl fialle fuc ul Gubernador c dijolc que que bacia, que ya no 
estaba la cosa cii tiempo dc esperar mas: el Uobernador me lo embld a (lecir: yo tenia concer- 
tado con cl C'apitao de Ja art^lcnu, que liacleiidole una seila disparascii los tiros, c oon la gente 
queoyendolus s.iIleHen todos d uu tiempo; c como asl se Inzo c como los Y'ndlos estaban sin 
annas fueron dosbaratados sin ptdigro dc ningun Cristiano. Los que tralati laa andas, 6 loa 
Caciqucsquc venian al rededor del, iiunca lodosumparuron hasta que todos muriemn al rededor 
del: el Gobemador salio 6 tomo d Atabaliva, e por defenderle lcdi6 un cristianu una uuclilllada 
en una mauo. La gcrili^ alguiu cl alcancc hasta donde catabaii los Yndioa con armas; ncse 
balUS (‘U elloa rcslstencia alguua, pinTpic ya era noche: recogicroiidC todos al Pueblo, dotxle e/ 
Uobernador quedaba' 
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ACi’orNT or THE PKUSONAL llAHITfi OF ATAIIUALLIM ; rXTUA<’TEl) FltOM THT 

. MS. OF TEDKO PIZAUItO 

[Tliis minute account of tlic appearance and habits of the captive Inca is of 
the most authentic character, coining as it does from the pen of one who had 
the best opportunities of personal observation, during the monarch’s imprison¬ 
ment by his Conquerors. Ti/arro’s MS. is among those recently given to the 
world by the learned Academicians Salva and Baninda.] 

Estc Atftbullpa ya «liclio liara liiiUo him do buona persona, «lr medUnas tariirj;, no 

grueso doTiittamdo, brnnoKso ilc y ginvc vn el, Ins ojys eiKai iii/-*idu'., imiy tcuiidu dc Jos 

huyos. (Acuerdonjp quo cl Senor dp Ouaylas lo pidid llccnuia para yr a ver pu tleira, y bc* la 
diu. ddndolo tlempo cn que fuP'O y vlnic'-c lnuit.»d«> 'rardoH*algo man, y tnando bolvio, cbtundo 
yu prt'sonte, llegn con vn piVM'nte de Iruta d»‘ la tiorra, y Hogado qup lui* a su piesencia einppf;i> 
6. temblar eii Lnnta m aiirra qiie no so podia tener en lus piPS. El Alabalipa utgo la caveza vu 
poqni'o y ponrrii'tid so U hi/o Hcfi.i quo so tt'uPBc.) Qiiaiido le sacaruii si m itar, todn lu genie 
quo avia en la plar. oio Ioh natuiab h. quo avia bartu,^ piostraron por tierra.doxando«e caer en 
ol suelo coino Boriacnos. 1< to fndio so seiMa da siis iniig> roH por la lioidon que terigo ya 
dicliA, sirvicndole vna hcrtn.in i die/ dtas d oebo con mucka cuntidad do bijuH do senores que a 
ostas herinanas Horvian, mudaiidoso dc oebo a oclio dias. K^lis cstavan siompic con ol para 
aorville, quo yiidio no entrava dond* el cstava 'J't'iti.i nmohos caciqoes coiistgo : estos estavan 
afaera cn vn patio, yen llainand'# alguno oiUrav.i doscal/.o y dondo ol Cstava; y si venia de 
fneia parte, nvia de cntiar dost aUo y cargado loii Mia carga; y quando su capilan Cballicu 
cliinia vino con ilovnando Pivarro y 1(' ontro il \ entro nsi coino digo con vna carga y discal^o 
y so heebo a pus pios, y nor.mdo sc los boso. El Afaballpa con Itostro sereno le dixo: .Soas 
bleu venido alii Clmllicuchima ; quoriondo do/n. Seas liien venido, CbaUiciiclnnia. Kste yndio 
sc jKuila en la caveza vnos llautoH qu^ son vn.-’i trcinjas hechas do lanas de colnres, de grosor do 
mixllu dedo y do anchor dc vno, becho dosto \i inaiicia de corona y no con pnntoe, siiio redonda, 
de anchor dc vna man*, que eneaxava cii la ruve/a, y on la frente vnu !)orl.i cossida cn esle 
llfluto, dc anchor de vna niano, poco mas, do Una mny fiina d» gninu, loiiuda niny ygn.il inctUla 
por vnos cahuiiios dc oro inny sotilmenlc hasta 1 \ iiiiiad : csta laiia hcr.i liilada, y dc los cafiu- 
toa abaxo dcstorcida, quo hem loqtie on la frente; qu>^ los cafiutilios do oro bora quanto 
toniavAii todo ol llautu ya dicbo. Cayalc osia borla bust.i onoinju dc Ins cojas, dc \n dedo de 
grosor, que le tomava tmla la Irente; y todos cstoA senores nndavan t^e^qnilado8 y los oiejones 
como if Bobre peine. Vestian Hopa miiy dolgada y muy blunda olios y bUs henii.inas quo toiiian 
por mugeros, y bus dendos, orejones piincipales, que so la davau lus seflorcs, y todos los demas 
>esilaii Kopa basta. PoniaHo c te sofior la manta par enema dc 1 1 caveza y atabascla dobajo 
de la harva, tapandose las orojas: csto traia cl por fapar vna oreja quo tenia rompida, qiic 
uiiaiido le prcndieron los dc (fuascai so la qnebranm. Jleshase este sefior Hopas miiydelicadas. 
Kstando vn dla comiondo, qnestas sofioius ya dichns te llcvavan la roniida y ae la ponian de> 
Innte en vnoa juncos vcrdcs niu}' dol^*- id<'s y pequeftos ; cst.iba bont.ido cst‘* scfior en vn duo de 
tnadera de altor dc poco mas do nii palmo : estc duo hera de niadoi j colorjda mny linda, y te* 
iiianle siompre tapailo cun vna mama muydelgada, aunque Btuvleae el Boiiudoen el: estos 
juncos ya dlchos fe tendiaii nlrmpre delante quando qnoria comer, v all! le ponian todoB h»s 
manjares en oro, plata y IVirro, y el que if ol apotoscia seAalav.i sc lo truxeaen, y tomnndolo vna 
sollora destas diebas se lo tenia en la nuno mientras cornbi. Pue.s e.stando vn dia dosta manera 
comlendo y yo prosente, llovaiido vnn tajaila del inanjar a la bora le c.iyo vna gota en el vestldo 
quo tenia puoRto, y dando do mano it la yiidla se levanto y hi‘ eiitio A bU aposento A veatlr otio 
vestldo, y buclto baco vestldo vna canuseta y vna manta (pardo esoiiro). Ulegandome yo pues 
a el le tentela manta quo hera mas blandii quo beda. y dixele : Ynga, do que CB este vestldo 
tan blando? Kl me ilixo, Ks dc vnos pajuros que atidan de nocho en Puerto Viejo y en Tumbe/, 
f|uc muerden A los Indms. Venido d aclararsc dixo, quo bora do i>olo de murcielagoB. Dlzien- 
dole, que de donde BO piMlria Junior tunto murcielugo? dixn, Aqnollus perrew de Tiimbez y Pu* 
(Tto Viejo quo avian de liazer Rino tomar destos para Imzer Ilopa it mi padre ? Y os ansi questos 
murctelogOB dc aqiiellas partes tnnerden de noebo if los indfos y A espabulcs y u cavallos, y 
sacan tanta sangre ques cossa de misterio, y ansi se averigno ner eHto vestulo do lana de murcie- 
lagos, y ans Ihera la color conio dellos del veeitido, que en Puerto Viejo y cn Tiimbez y sub co- 
marcasaygrancantldaddelios. Puos aconteacio vn dia que viniendose if qnexar vn Indio quevn 
eBpaflol, tomava vnos bestldos de Atabalii^ el marque/ me maiido fucRse yo a savor quieu 
hera y llamar al espabol para castlgallo. £1 indlo o'.e Ileve a vn bubio donde avia gran caDti< 
dad d*e pctacas, porquel espuflol ya hero ydo» diclendome que de alll av'a tornado vn besildo del 
Befior; e yo pregnntandole quo que tenlun aquellas pctacas, me inoBtro algunos en que tenlan 
todo iiuollo que Ainballpa avin mcado con las nianos, y avia estado dc pi* s, y vestulos que el 
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Avla deihechailo; en vnas loa Janqullloi que le liecliavAn deUnte i Iob pies qdando cpmla; on 
otraa los gucssoa de las carnea 6 aves qne coxnia, que et avia tocado con Us manos; en ofras loa 
masloa de las mazorcas do inahiz quo avia tornado en sus ipanos; cu otras las rropas quo havla 
deabecbado: finalmente todo aquello que el avU tocado. rregiiutcleo. que para que teulaii 
aquelLo aUt? i^apondleronme, que paraquemallo, porquo cada afio quemavan todo 6sto» wr- 
quo lo que tocavan loa acfiores que heran hijos del sol, ee avia de quemar y bazer aeniaa y he- 
(hallo pur el ayre, quo nadle avia dc tocar d ello; y en guarda deato eatava vn prencipal eon 
tudlos que lo guardavc y rrecoxia de las mogercs que les Servian. Kstos seflorei'oomtan en (*l 
^uelo en vnos colchones grandea de algodon: ^enUn vnas ffrccadas graodns de tariaoon qde se cu- 
byaban: y no e vlsto en todo eetc Piru Indio aeiaelance a Cf*ta Atabalipa nl de su ferociilad nl 
autorhlad. 


No. i£.'=»'"Sco p. 209, 

rONTBMPORARY ACCOCNTG 01' THE KXECUTIOJf OF ATAHCALLPA, 

[Tlie following notices of the execution of tlte Inca are from the iuincls of 
oye-witiiosses ; for Oviedo, thongiiMiot present liiniself, collected his ixvrticuUtr'^ 
from those who were. 1 ^ve the notices liere in the original as the 
authority for the account of this dismal tragedy.' 

' Pedro Pizarro^ Desexthritniento y Couaxiiita tie Jos Ueynos del Plg)*u. MS. 

Acordaron pue^ los oilcialeB y Ainmgro que Atabalipa muilcse, tratando entre si que mu^rio 
Atabalipa se acababa el auto hecho acerca del tesoro. Pues dixeron al Marquez don Franclsro 
Pi9arru que no convenla quo Atabalipa bivlese; porquo si se soltava. S. Mag. perderia la tierra 
y todoa los espafloles serlaii muertua; y A la verUad» si csto no fnera tratado con maUcia. coniu 
e>ta dicho* tenlan razon, porquo hern imposible soltandose poder ganar la tima. Flics el 
marqnez no quiiu) venir en pUo. Visto cstn los oftciales hizieronle muchos rrequerimientoa, 

I iouiciidole ol servicio do .S. Mug. por delante. Fues e.stando asl atravpaose vn demonlo de ^ na 
ongua que ae dezia freliplUo, n no de los mucbacbos qup el marquez avia llevado d Espafla, que 
al presente hera lengna, y auduva enaniorado do vna inuger de Atabalipa, y por avella huo 
enteuder al marquez quo Atabalipa imria gran junta de«gonto para matar loa capafioles en 
< 'axaa. Pues babido cl marquez ppto preiidlo a Cbollicuchiniii quo eatava suelto y proguiitatl^le 
por esta gento quo dezia la lengua bo Juiitavan, auiiquo negava y dezia que no, cl fTelTplllodezU 
A la contra traatornaudu las palabras deziaii u quien se preguntavaeatecasso. I^esel marquez 
don Francisco Fiyarro acordo embiar A Soto A Oaxas a saver at so liazia alU algnna Junta oo 
gente, porque cieito el marquez no qinslera matalle. Pucs vlsto Almagro y los ofichtles la yda 
de &to apretaroD al murqnezcon muchos rrequuimientos, y la lengua por au parte que aj^udava 
con sus rretruecoo, vinieron A convencer al marquez quo muriese Atab^ilipa. porquo el marquez 
bera muy zeloso del servicio de S. Mag. y ansi )e bizieron temer, y contra su voluntad sentenclo 
A muerte A Atabalipa mandando le diesen garrote, y despuea de moeito le quemasen porque 
tenia las bermanas por mngeres. CUrto pocaa leyes avian leido cstos aefiores nl ^ntendldo, 
puca al inflel aln aver aido predicado lo davan eata Eenu^ncia. Pues el Atabalipa llorava y 
dezia que no Ic matnsen, que no abrla yndio en la tierra que se meneasso sin su mandado, y 
que presso le tenian, que de quo temlan ? y quo el lo avian pur oro y plata, que el darlA doH 
tanto do lo que avia mandado. To vide llorur al marques de pesar por no po^ellc dar la vIda, 
porque clerto temio los requlrlmlcntos y el rrlezgo que avia en la tierra at se soltava. Este 
Atabalipa avia beebo epiender A bus mugeres d yndios que si no le quemavan el cnerpo, aunquo 
le matasaen avia de bolvcr A etloa. que cl sol su padre to rresucltaria. Pues aocandole A dar 
garrote A la plaza el padre fray Vicentode Balverde yadicbo le prcdlcodizien^leaetonfaHo 
cristiano: y el dtxo que si el se tornava ciistiano, si le quemarian, y dlxeronlc quo no: y dixo 
que pues no le avtau de quemar que querla ser baptlzado, y ansi fray Vicente le baptiio Jr lo 
aieron nrrote, y o(ro dla le enterraron en la yglesla que Coxamalca teiriampa loa espAM**** 
Rato 66 niso antes que Soto bolvieso A dar avlw do lo qoe le bera mandedp; f qutmlq vftie trnxo 
por nnevA no aver vlsto nada nl aver Hods, de que al marquez pe^ de avtj^iptterb^, 
y al Soto muebo mas. porjpe dezia el, y tenia rrazon. quo m^r ffosM ^Matte 4 Y 

que el se vhilgara A ponello en la mar: y clerto eato ihera lo fnqfor que con ae pudlera 

hozer, porqnq qae^r en la tierra no convenla: tarnblen ae mvaSiifis que no Uvleva muchos 
dua, aunqilc le embiara, porque el hera muy regaUdo y mqy Oe&or. 

SUdacion M prlnur Detcukrimieniot dt Uk Cotia y JMar d£\ ^Shr, 

TlanJofomia eoirise Uevaria Atabalipadecamfno, yqueguardla at le pondrla, yconsuUabdo 
y tratando ri seriamoa pal^e para defenwlb en aqoellos rasoe malos ynoe si nos le qulsteseii 
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. tomar los snyoa: eomett<($se t declr y it eertlAcar on(re lot Indlos» qua el urandaba veolr grancf 
multltnd de gentespbro noeotros: enta nueva sc fu6 encandlendo tanto, qoe se tomd infonnaclon 
de mnchos eeftores de la tterra. que todos d una dijeron qua era verdad, qae el mandaba venir 
eobre para qne lo halvaaeni y noa Toatason si pudtmn, y que eaUba toda la geiite cn 

cterta pru^ucta aytmtada que ya venla de caiaiDo. Tomia^ eeta infbnnacion* Juntaidnse el 
dicbo Oobemador, y Almagro, y los OflcialeB de .S. 3(ag. no estando abl Hernando Plzarro, 
porque ya partido para K^Pafia con algupa parte del quinto de S. Mag. y i darle nottcia y 
nueva d? lo’acaecklo; y rcsumleroiisc, aupque contra volnntad del dicbo (jpbmador, que nonca 
estqbo blep en ello, nue dtabalipa, pue^ quebrautaba la pas, y queria btcer tralcion y t'oJier 
gentes para xuatar fos eil&riano^, nmrlcse, porquc con su Djueito cesaiia ^odo, y m allanaria 
\a lletta: 1 lo cual bubo cotururtos parecorcH. y la mas de la gente se puso en defender que no 
muriese; al cabo insfstiendo mucho en su muorte e\ dicbo Oapitan Aitnagro, y dando muclias 
rasonoa porquddebia monr, el fue muerto, aunqne para el no fii6 muerte, slno vMa, porque 
murid cnsiiano, ▼ es de creer que se fue al cielo. PuOikado por toda la tierra su muerte, la 
gente comun y de pueblos venian donde el dicho Gubcmador estaba & dar la oiKdtencU i( S. 
Mag.; pero los captanss y gente de guerra que estaban cn Xauxa y en el Cusco, antes se 
reblcleron, y no quiaieron venir de paz. Aqut acaecid la cosa mas ostnitla que sc ha vlsto en 
el mundo, quo yo Vi por mlajiidos, y fu^; qiie estando cn la lalcsia cantando los ofielos de 
difuntosi Ataballpa, presente el cnorpo. llegaron ciertas seHoras bermanas y mugerca stiyas, y 
otros privados con grand estruendo, tol que iinpidieron el obefo, y dijeron que les liitlesfn 
aquella fiesta muy mayor, porquc era to^tumbre.cnando <1 grand sefior moria, que todos 
aquellos que blen le qurrian, se enterra^en vi\os con el: d los males se les respondio, que 
Ataballpa habla muerto coino ertstiano, y como tal le liaoiaii aquel oflcio, que no se babla de 
bacer lo que olios p*Hlian, qtie era tnny tnal becho y conina ciistianidad; que se fuesen de alii, 
y no les cctorbaNOn, y so le d< Jasen cntoirar, y an<»i Ineron d sus aposentos, y se aborcaron 
tCrdos olios y olios. Las cosas quo pasaroii on esto* dias, y los e\trenios y llatitos de la gento 
cou muy largas y prolijas, y por eso no sc ditin nqtn. 


Ociedot UUtoria general de lat Indias^^ i/iS'., lib, 46, cop 22. 

Cuando el Marques pon Fianci^co ?l/.arr< tubo preso al gran Ticy Atabaliva Ic aconbrjaron 
bombres faltos do buen ontcndinnonto, qt le mataso, u cl oIh) guna, puiquc coma ee vioron 
cargados de oro, pare* loles quo muetto nqiicl Sefior lo pf»dian poner mas u su salvo en Espafia 
doede quislescu d dejando la tierra, y quo a>iini««mo seilan ina^ parte |mra se snstener en ella 
sin aquel cscrupuloso impedimento, que no coiibervandosc la vida de un iVincipe tan grande, e 
tan mnldo 6 acatado dc sus naturalcs, y on todas aqticlUs partes; e la esperiencia ha mustradu 
goan inal acordado 6 pour fochu fue todo lo que contr.s Ataualiva se hizo despues de su prision 
le quftar la vIda, con la cual demos do deservirso Dios qultaron al Kmperador nucstrO Seflor, 
d d los mismoa F^s^mSIoIcs que cn aquellas paites se ballarori, y a los que en Kipafla quedaron, 
quo entOHces vivJan y il los quo nora viveii d nacer.in Innumemblos tcsoios, que aquel i^’lncipe 
leadiera; dnlngunode bus vosallos sc mobicra nl alterara como se olteramn d revelarou on 
faltondo BU Persona. Kotorlo es nuc cl Gobernadur Ic abcguin la vlda, y sin que le dleae tal 
aeguro el so le tenia, puea ningun Capitan puedo disponer sin liceiicia de su Rey y Seflor de la 
I^rsoaa del Principe que ticrie preso, cuyo e<« dc dereebo, cuanto mas que AtaMllra dijo al 
Marquea, que si algun Cri«>tiano matasen los Yndios, d Ic hiclescn el menor dafio del mundo, 
qge creyese que pur su mandado lo hacia, y que ciiando eso fuese le matose 6 blciese del lo que 
quisleset 6 one tratandole bien le cbaparia las paredes de plata, e le allanarta las Sierras e 
los mootes, e le daiid A el, d il los Cristianos cuanto oro quisiesen, d que desto no tubiese dnda 
alguna; yen pagu do sub ofrecimientos cnccndidas pajas fie las ponlan en los plea ardlendo, 

S ie digese que tralcion era la quo tenia ordenada contia los Orlstlanos, 6 Inventando 6 
ando t^ntra el falscdades. le levantarou que los quorl.t matar, d todo aquello (be rodeado 
por tzkaloS e por la Inadvertencia 4 mal Consejo del Gobernador, <• cumenraroQ 4 le baoer proceso 
mat epnopuesto ^ peer escrito, seyendo uno dc los Adulidcs un mquieto, desasosegado 6 desho- 
nesto (^dngo, y an Kscribano fafto de conciencia, 6 de mala babllidad, y otros tales quo en la 
mSldad cMcurrlsitm, 6 asl mal fundado el libelo se concluyo d sabor dc dnAadus paladares, 
tomo se dw sit el Capttulo cstorce, no acordandoso que le habian enchido las casas de oro 6 
platltd'iehabltD tornado sbs mugere^e ropariid<4a8 en su presencla6 usabandeellas en bub 
aduUsH^ < en lo les placla d aquellos aqmen las dieron ; y como les pare^ld d los oolpados 
que tiUes ofeosas no erao oe olvidar, 4 que merecian qge el Ataballva Its dlese la recompensa 
eonm^aua ohraa eran, asentosel^ 'Cn cl animo un temor 6 cnemistad con SI entrsflable^ 4 por 
stliT de (si cuidado 4 eospedia le ordenaron la tnuerte por aquello que 4\ no hjeo nl peusd; y 
de ter aques^ algufios Espafiolea comedidos aquien pcMba que tan grande deservido se bldese 
& l)tOB y al Etnperador nuestro Seflor; y aunque tan granae iugratitud se perpetraba 4 tan 
seflalada maldad se oomeila como matar d un Principe tan grande sin culpa. £) Tlendo que le 
tralan d colacioii sua*dehtos 4 crueldadet pasadas, quo cl baUa usado eqtrS eus Yndlos y 
ontmlgoa en et tiempo pasado, de lo 'ual nlQgan<» cm Juez, fiino Dios; querlendo saber la 
svidta 4 pot excusar tan notorios duflos como se csperi^an quo babUn de proceder matando 
aquel Seflor se olbKleron clnco hidalgos do Jr en persena a saber y ver si venla aquella gente do 
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^lUMra quc los lal^ns mv<*ii<oies e sus uicntnosjis <spu-i pijlilica1»an, a dar CHstiailos; on 

l\n cl Gobernadur (quc tainbi^-n ho puodo quo era onj?afiudo) lo o]»<i por" bieii; 6 fiipron cl 
(*apitau lieriiando Soto, el Capllan Ilodri^o Oigaiz, e Pedto Ortiz, <* Miguoi de Kstete, e Lope 
Vidcz ji vm C'Joa eiiciiug«)H qup dofiin q»e wiiian; 6 el Oobernador len did utja (itila 6 £<^pia, 
quo decia que sabia donde ostabau; c 1 don dma do enmino 8C ilesp Ho la guia de uu rlsco, que 
]o supo iniiy bieii hacer cl Piablo para quc el daHo fuese mayor; peru a([Uellos efneo dc caballo 
(|iiC he d.cho pasaron adolante ha^ita quo llcgatou al lugar doiule ee decian quc habian do h.dlar 
ol cgeicito contruriu, 0 no huUaroti boiubre de guena, nl cun ariuas alguna", rIiio todos de paz; 
e aun({ue uo ibaii hidu pros pucub erisli.iuon quo 08 dicho les hicicrou mueba ticata purdundu 
andubieron, 6 los dieroii iudu lo qiiu los pldlcron de lo que teuian para cllus 6 Bua c iudos« e 
Yndius de servii io que llcvubaii, pur uianera que \ leiido que eia burla, c uiiiy nulorla lucnitra 
o faNrdad palpable,sc torn.iron a t^ij.nnalca dond* ol Gobornador cstaha; el tual ya babia 
leibo iiioiir al I'lincipe Atubalivu que la liistona lo ha contad i; c como llogai »i al Gober- 
tiador ballaroule mostrando luucbo Heiitimiento con un gian aombiorode fleltro pue}«to en la 
ealjc^a por luto e muy calailu sobi» los ujos, 6 le ligeroii: Seiior, muy mal lo lia feebo V. S' y 
I'uera junto quo fueia non ateiididos para que supieiaden que es imiv gran traicion la quc w* Ic 
lo\antd d Atibabva, porque ningun Uonibic dc gu nra bay on ol Gampo. in Ic hallamoi, biiio 
todo de paz. c muy buen trutauuento qu^ no se nos hizo on to^o lo quo Imlxunon aiubulo. Ki 
tfoboni idol respondiu «'> les dijo: Ya veo quo me bait eng.i&ado ; desdc d ))ucos dian sabida e^l.i 
vord.ul, e iiuirniiiiandoHo dc li ciuelilel quo eon uquel I’nncipo usd. vmloron a m Us 
pal.ibr.is el (Job Tiiador V liav Yieont * dc Valverd •, y «d rcs«iv.»r» I'lqudno'.e \ cadi uno do 
pIIos d cm que cl olro lo hubm fcclo', 6 Su dc^mmtioLun uikjs iutio'^ nincoas veces, oyendo 
muchoH Pu rencilla. 


Xo. X[.—See p. 237. 

0>XTn\CT BETWEi:\ PIZVRRo AM/ ALAIAdUO, MS.; DVTEP AT (TZOO, 

.irvn 12, 153.1, 

[This auvccmeiit hctwoeii the^.e two celebrated cajitiiins, in which they hind 
tlicinselves by solemn oaths to tin' oliscrvancc of \0iat would seem 'to he 
required by the must cuinnion principles of honesty uiui honour, is too cha¬ 
racteristic of the men and the times lo i)e uinitted. The on^^inal exists in the 
arcliives at Simanca^.] 

Nos D“ Francisco Pizarro, Adclantado, Capdan General j Govcniador por S M. on esto« 
Reyiios do la Nwev® GastiMa. e I)'* Diego dc Alinagro, iiMlnnHint) Governador por S M. en la 
prnvincia de Toledo, dccimos: que por qn^ niediante la intirna ann-.i/ul y conipaAia quc entre 
no9otros con tunto amor ba pormanccido, y queneiidulo Dius Nuo'^Cio Srfior bac r, ba aido parte 
y cabs I que el Knqieradi^r c 11*^7 nuo'»tro Sebor bay.i r«’. » vidu srfialados eervicioa con U 
lonquiRta, sujecion e poblacion desfas provincias y tiei la^, o atra\ endo a la convi*rsiun y caudno 
niiestra Santa Feu C.itolica tatca nincli diiinbr*' dr> nifiolcR, d cuiihandu S. M que durante 
nuestra amiRtad y compact i su real natuiii«>nio si'ra lu reevntado, u usi pur tener Pbte Intento 
conio por loa aervicios pa^dus, S ,M Catolica tubu pur biuti dc conceder mi el iilclio ])» 
Francisco Pizarro la gov • nacion de es»us nunbos Reytms. y 4 mi el dicbo l)»» Dlogo de Alinagro 
111 irovernaoion de U proviiicia de Tuledo, de ias quales iiieroedes que de ‘•ii Ileal llbeialidad 
hon)u'> rccevido, resnira tan mifl a oMigicloii, quo perp»‘iuanu nte nuestras vMas y patrimonlos, 
y dj* lo« que de nos decendieren • n mu Ileal sort icio sc gasten y coiKsuin m, y para que esto mas 
eeguro V mejor efecto haya y la (onOanza de S M per nueMtra parte no lall'Zca, teniinciandu U 
Ley que cerca de tus tales Jurarnentufl disiMino, p’oruetenius 6 juraiuoH cn prcsencla dc Dloa 
Nuestro ^eflor, ante envo acatiiudento esiunius, de guanlur y cuinplii bien y enterainente, y sin 
rabtela nl otru entendimiento alguno lu espresado y eontenidu en los capitnloa siguientes, 6 
suplicamob & su inUnita bondatl qne 4 qualquier de nos quo fuere on contrario de luasl conve- 
niao, con todo rigor de Justu ia permua la tx'rdlcion de nu aniiiM, Un y mal acavamlento de su 
%ida, destruiclon y perdiioiento do su familla, bonrras y hacienda, porque como quebrantador 
do su fe.', la qual cl uno al utrrry el otro non dainos, y no tcm.rosua de su acatamlento. reclva 
del ta1 jiihta veugaoza: y lo quc por parte do cada uno de nobotros Jnrainos y prometemos es lo 
slguiMite. 

Prlineramente que nuostra amistad (i coiupuflla se conserve mantenga para en adelar.te con 
atiind aniur y volunt.id que hasta el di^i presente entre iiosotroa ba babido, no la alterando ni 
quebritntando por aiuunos intereses, colxlicias, nl amblclon dc qiialcifiuiera bonrras 6 oHrios, 
Binu ()Oo hermanablerm ite outre iiosotios sc comuniqtic e Aeamos parcloncros on todo el blen 
que Dios Nuestro JSefior nos qulera baccr. 
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Otrofli, dccimoB so cargo del Juramento 4 promega que haeemoa, quo ningono de nosotrog 
calvmnlara ni procurara coaa alguna que en dailo o menos cabo de eu honrra, vlda y badenda 
al otro pueda subceder ai venlr» ni dello sera cabsa por Tlaa dlrectas ni Indirectae por el propio 
nt por otra {lereona taclta ni espresamente cabaandolo nl permiUeudolo, antee procurara todo 
idea y honria y trabaJarfi de ee lo Uegar y adquirlr, y evitando todae perdidae y dafios que ee le 
puedan recrecer, no sfendo de la otra parte avlaado. 

Otrosl: Juiamos de muntener, guai^nr y cutnpllr lo que entre nos otroa eata capltuladOi i lo 
qual al prceente noa referimoe, 4 que por via, causa ni mafia alguna ninguno de nosotros vernd 
en contrario nl eu quevraiitamlento dello, iil hard diligenria, proteetacion ni Reclamactou 
alguna, e que ai alguna oviere feeba, ae aparta 6 deelste de ella 4 la renuncia so cargo del dicho 
Jurameuto. 

Otrosl: Juramoe que Juntamente ambos d doe, y no el nno eln el otro, Infonnaremoe y 
eecrlvlremos 4 S. M. las co^ae que Begun nueatro parecer mejnr & au Real eervicto convengan, 
eupllcandole, Informandule de todo aquelio con que mas su catollca conciencta se de^carrae, y 
estas provinclas y Heynos mas y mejor se conaeiven y govlernen, y que no habrd relaciou 
particular por ninguno de nosotros becha en fraude e cabtela y con iutento de daflar y eopecer 
al otro, procurando para si, posponiendo el servicio dc Nucstro Sefior Dios y de S. M., y eu 
quebrantamlento de nuestra amistad y cumpafila, y aslmlRmo no permltira que sea hecho por 
otra qualquler persona, dicho nt comuuicado, ni lo pennita nl consienta, sino que todo se baga* 
niAiilneitamente entre ambos, porque se cono/ra mejor el celo que de servir d S. M. tenemos, 
pues de nuestra amistad 4 compufila tanta confianza ha mostrado. 

Yten: Juramos que todos los provechos e intereses que se nos rocrccicren asl de log que yo 
Francisco Plzarro oviere y ad(]ulriere en esia govcrnaclon por qualquler vlas y cabsss, como loa 
otros que yo D» Diego de Alu^agro he de haber cn la conquista y descubrlmtento que rn nombre 
y por mandado de S. M. bago, K traeremos maniflestamente 4 muntori y (ullaclcn, por rnsnora 
one la compafila que en este caso tknemos beeba permanerca, y en clla no haya fraude, cabtela 
111 engafto alguno, e que los g.istos que por amlmn 4 qualquler de nos se obteren de barer ee 
baga moderada y discretameiito confurme, y proveyendo 4 la uecesidud que se ofrocicre evitando 
lo esceslvo y superfluo socorriendo y proveyemlo lo nocesano. 

Todo lo qual eegnn en la forma que dicho esta, es uivstra roluntad de lo asl giuirdar y 
cnmplir so cargo del juramento que asl tenemos rK‘ho, poniendo i Nuestto Seflor Dios por Juez 
y d su glorfosa 'A^re Santa Maria con to^os >o8 Samos por testlgos, y por que sea notorlo d 
todos los que aqul Juramos y prometeinos, lo iirniamos de nuf^stros nombres, ^icndo presentos 
por testigoe el Licenciado Hernando Caldera Tcuiente iieueral de (lovcrnador en estos Reynoa 
xwr el dlcbo Seftor (lovcrnador, e Francisco Pineda Capellan dc su S^ftorla, 4 Antonio Plcado su 
Secrctaiio, e Antonio Tellez de Guzman y el Doctor Diego dc hoalsa, el quid dicho juramento 
fue feebo en la gran Cibdad del Obzco en la casa del dicbo t'overnador D” Diego Dalmagro, 
estAndo dlciendo misa el Padre Bartolome de Segovia Clerigo, despues de dicho el pater noster, 
poniendo los dlcfems Qovernadures Us manon dererhas encima del Ara cousagrada 4 12 de Jufdo 
de 1635 afios.—nanclsco Pizarro.—£l Adclantado Diego Dalmagro.—Testigos el Llcenciado 
Hernando Caldera—Antonio 'I'cllez dc Guzman. 

Yo Antonio Plcado Kacrivano de S. M. doy fee que ful testigo j me balle presente al dicho 
Juramento 4 solenidad fecho por los dichos Oovernadores, y yo saque este traslado del original 
que queda en ml poder como secretarto del Sefior Governador Dn Francirco Plzarro, en fee de lo 
qual firm4 aqul nombre. Feebo en la gran Cibdad del Cuzco 4 12 dlas del nies de Julio de 1636 
afloe. Antonio Plcado Kscrlbano.de S 61. 


No. XIL—See p. 29*^ 


LETTER FROM THE YOUNOEB ALMAORO TO THE ROYAL AtOlENOE OF PANAmX, 
MS. ; DATED AT LOS RBYE8 [LIMA], JULY 14, 1541. 


[This document, coming from Almagro himself, is valuable as exhibiting 
tlie best for his conduct, and, with due allowance for the writer’s 

position, me b&t account of his proceedings. The original—which was 
transcriW by MuAoz for his collection—is preserved in the archives at 
Simancas.] 


Mut magniflcQB Sefiores,—Ta V* Mrds. bavran aabfdo el estado en one he 46 tado deques 
que fti4 deeta vlda el Adelantado Don Diego d6«Aimagro mf padre, que bios tenga en el Cielo, 
1 oomo qned4 debAjo de la vara del Marqu4e Don Francisco Plzarro, 1 creo yo que pues son 
aotoilaa Ue molests 1 mslos tratamlentoe qne me hlderon 1 la necesldad en que me tenlan 4 
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vn rlncon de mi casa sfn tener otro remedlo sino el de S. M. a ^lulen ocurrl que me lo dlese 
couo Sefior agrodccido de quicn yo lo esperava pagando las Hcrvicios tan giaudes que ml padre 
lo hlzo de tun gran ganaiicia e acrecentumientu para su Ileal Corona, no liay necciildad de 
contarlaa, i por eso no las contare, i dojare lo pasailo 1 vcildie i& dar a iMrds: cuonta de li> 
prebcnte, c dlr£ que auuque me llegiwa al alma vermo tan adigido, acordandt>me del manda- 
raiento que mi padre me dejo que aiiiaso el Rervlclo de S. M. i quenlava cn podcr de iuIh 
oncmigus; sufrianiasde lo que niijuicio liastava, cn especial ser cudu dia quien d ml pa<lre 
fpiitu la vlda, 1 havian escurecido kus servlcios pt^r maneru ijuc del iii de mi no havla metnonu ; 
j como la Knemistad quel Marques me teula e d todos mis amigos e cnatlus fuesc tan cruel i 
mortal, i sobre ml succdicse, quisu efetualla ]X)r la 'inodida con quo la usd con lui padre, 
cstaiido slguro en mi casa, gimiendo mi neoesldad, osporando el remedio i mercedcs que de S. 
M. era lazon que yo alcanzase, miii confladu de gozarlos, iiacieiido a S. M. scrvieios como yo lo 
deseo; ful iuformado quel Marques tratalu ml pretidnnlcnto i lin, determhuuu quo no quedaso 
on el mundo quien la muerte de mi padio Ic pidies(‘, y acoidaiulome i[m paru daruela ballaron 
testigos u 6U voluntad, asl mlsmu los halluron para mi, por inunera que padre i bijo 
fueran por vn Juicio juzgadus. i’or no dcj^ir mi vida eri alvedriu tan di.ilxillco 1 desahnudu, 
t<*micndo la mmrte, determinado de nionr dcfendlendo ml vida i bonra, cou los criudo^ 
de mi padre i amigos, acurdc de cntiar eii ku cosa i preiideilo paia ebcusar mayun^s 
daflos, pues el Jikz dc S. M. ya vtuia i ,i cada uno hiclera Justuia, i el Marques como 
persona’culpada en la dt feiisa do su prision e persona armada pura ello blzo tarilo (pie por 
(lesdicha suya fue horulu de vn.i liorlda di* que murid luego, i piiesto que como bijo do padro 
ii quien el bavia mueito lo podia rocibir {lor vengunzu, me p<‘b6 tan cstraQumeute que tudos 
conocieron en mi uiui gra?i difercnci.i, f ])or ver (pie estuva tan poderoso i acatado como era 
razoii no bovo hombro vi'uidolo en mit id del dia (lue cebase manu d espada para ayuda suya in 
despuea hay bombre que pur el ivsponda; parece que sc Inzo por Juicio Je jjiop i por hu vulun- 
tad, porque mi d(>sco no era tan largo (pie sc estendlcsc tx mas de conservar mi viUa en tanto 
aipiel Jue/ llegava; e como vl cl beebo procure antes quo la cosa mas se enceodiese eu el 
pueblo i que cesusrui esecucion dc p* isireieii de personas que ambas opinioncs bavlan slguido 
questabaii afrontada'*, i u sa^eii crueldades, e binieso justkla que lo cstorvase e castigate, t se 
touiase cabeza (pie on nombre de S. M. biciese justicia e governase la tierra, pareclcndo d la 
repiibltca d comunidad d" hii CiUlod e ofioialcs de iS. M. que por los serviclos de mi pudre e por 
haver el descubierto e ganado tierra mo perteneefa mas Justamente que d otro la goverua* 
cion della, me pldicrun por (iovornador i dentro de dos boias consuUado 6 negociado con ei 
I'ubildo, tui reribido on amor i cunformulad dc tuda la republica : A^i quedd todo eu paz i tan 
asontudos i aeronos losantiuos de todos, que no bovo mudanra, i todo esta pacifleo, i los pueblos 
en la mihiun conformoiai) 1 juMicia quo ban <slado, i ton el ayuda do Dios se aseutari cada dia 
ia paz tai bion que d> todus sci olvdecida por Hoilura, i S. M. serd taniblen servido como es 
razon, como so dove. poiquo acabadas son I.ih opuuoiies e paivlalldades, e yo e todos preten- 
demos la poblacioii de la tiorrn i el descubrimionto della, porque los tletnpos pasados que se 
nan gastado tan mal con alborotos que se ban oirecido, e descuidus que ba'habido, agora se 
ganon e se alcaiicen i (t>|»ren, i con oste prosupuesto esten V" Mrd«, clertos quo estu el Feru 
en Hosiego, i que ias rupo'/as se doscubrlrcin e Irdn a poder de S. M. mas acrecentadas i multi- 
plloadas quo basta uqui, ni bavri mas pasion nl movimlento sino toda qaiclud, amaodo el 
s'Mvicio de S. ^r. t «u obiilionria, aproveebando sns Reales retitas: Supllco d V> Mrds. pues 
ol caso pareco quo lo hizo Diu<) i no los hombres, ul yo lo quisc asl como Dios lo htzo por su 
juicio bccreto, ^ como tengo diclio la tierra esta sosegads, i todos en paz; V* Mrds. ^or el 
piesmte mandeii suspcmler quabpiiera novedad, pues la tierra so conservarH como esta, e sera 
S. Af. inui scrviilo, e de^ipurs que toda la gento que no tienen veclndades las tengan, e otros 
layan fl poblar e d*scubrir, podr/iii provoer lo quo convlniere, I es tiempo que la tierra 
KipaflolcH i naturalos no reciban mas alteracion, pues no pretenden sino sosiego i quietud, I 
]iublar 'a tierra i M^rsir d S. M. porquo con cstc deseo todos estamos 1 estaremos, i de otra 
inanera crean Mids. que de nuevo la tierra se rebue vc e inquleta, porque de las cosas 
pasada< vnos i otros ban pretendldo cada vno su hn, e sino de«cansun de los trabojos que ban 
pailecido con tantas pers<>c'iirioiics de buona iil de inalaperdiendose no ternd S. M. della cu euta, 
o los luturales se destriiirian e no asentardu en bus rasas e perecerdn mas de los que ban 
prTecido; e conservar estos e conservar la tierra 1 los vecinos 1 moradores della todo cs voo; i 
pues en tinta conformtibid yo tengo U tierra 6 con voluntad de todos fui ellgldo por Gover- 
n.vlor, porque iiua obldlencia Iiaya, e la Justicia mas acatada sea, i cntlendan que me ban de 
acatur i obislecer en tanto que S. M. otra cosa manda, porque de Jo pasodo yo le tmbio aviso; 
Siipiico u Mrds. in.ind«‘n despaebar desa Audlencia Real vaa cedula para que todos me 
olifilozcan 1 tengan por Govwnndor, porque ohI mas sosegados temin todos los anlmos 1 mas 
1 j< r s(> bar^ el servicio de S. M. 1 femd mas paz la tierra, e confundirse ban las voluntades 
qu»» se q\4.<leren levantar contra csto; e sino lo mandasen V» Mrds. proveer en tanto que S. M. 
ijecl.ira sn Real Voluntad, podrfa ser (jue jior parte de alguna gento que por ocii munca faltan 
mas amigos de pasloneH quo de raz<in, que se Icvantase algun escandalode que Dios 1 S. M. 

^ leseti mas dGs<Tvldos: Miiestro tk/ior las mul magnlflcas personas de V* Mrds. guarde tan 
pi'ospei ament*'como ib'SCttii : d‘*stos Ueyos d 14 dc Julio de 1641 afios. Beso las xqadob de V* 

, Don IM' go d( ^Miiiagro. 
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No. XlII.— Seep. 311. 

mrTKIl i'ROM irilK MCMCII'AUTY OY AlieQCIPA TO TllK tMPEROll CtlARLUS 
TUB Flt’Tir, Me. ; D.VTBl) .\T H.V.V JOAy 1)B 1,.Y FKOXTBUA,'SEFTEMUBK 
*J4, 1542. 

[The btout burghers ol Arciiuipa gave efficient aid to the royal governor in 
Jiis cojitesjt rvitli the younger Alinngro; and their letter, signed by the nnuii- 
cipality, forms one of the most authentic documents for a history of this civil 
u ar. The original is in the archives at Simancas.] 

S. C. C. M_Auiuiue ile otros muclio^ terntt V. Uo da U \itoila quo ni \tintura dc V. M. 

1 hwMtk d^Kgeacia 1 /iiiiiuo del Governador Vuca dc Oistru hc ovo del tirano Hun Dlc^go d(» 
Almagroe aus eecazca. noaotros cl Gablldo 1 vccino dc Ave<iuipa la queivuio^ tumbicii djr» 
IKMXiuc coing quien se lialM eu cl pellgio, podrenios contar do la verdad como pasd. 

XicMlc Xauxa hlcimofl relacion d V. M. dc todo lo sik rtUdo haf>ta cntotisea, 1 dc lo^ prepara* 
rnteiitofl quel Uo\eruador tenU i)2o\pida9 para In giioua dcalli. Salid con Ma laqeute cti 
cxden t 86 vluo d eati^Cibdad do ^n Joan d«‘ la rroiiteu, duude iiivimos nuevas corao el traldor 
do Don Diego de A1magroO'>tt^acn laprovincia de Bilcas quo os oii/c legitas desta CJbdad. 
(lue roola determinado con si da&ada Jntencion &danios la batalU. Kn cate comedlo vino 
lAipc DIaituez del real de los tialduresr 1 did ul Governador uii i i.ula de Dun Diego, I otra de 
<loz6Ci))ltaura xnul Ucsvcrgonzados dc fleros I anjcnazaa; i <1 Cioxewiadur coti zelo de que no 
tivjeao tantaa tniicrlet cntrc los \asaUo9 dc V. M. comoblciuprc fuc kii liiteuio do ganar el Jnego 
7 >or mafia, acordd do tornarlc'^ a eubiar al dUbo Lope Ydlaqut*^; I X Diego de Mercado Fator de la 
Dueva Toledo, |tani versi lospodlan reduclr lutracr al acrviciude V. M. I fueroit tan mal resclbi- 
iloaqtie quando escaparon con Im vlUas bc tuvieron por bleu hbiadoa. I^a resuuceta que Uh 
dletun fue quo no queclan obcdecer las provi^! lUcs roales dc V. M. siiio darle la balalla,! luogo 
alzaroii sa real i catiilnaron paia nosotros* ^ vio eato cl Governadur sacd su real deete pueblo 
i t amlud contra ellos c.j9 legua^, donde 8Upo, que los traldores estavan X tres, en un asiento 
luorte f comodo para au artiUeila. Kl go\ernadur acordd do los guardar alll, donde te tomd la 
> u8, porqae ira Itano I lugar fuerte al llue^tro pnqioMito. Como esto vieron loatraldoroa, sabado 
que 86 contaron diez i seU de setietubre, sc levautaron de donde estavan, i CAminaron |)o(*lo alto 

la aierra 1 viuloron una Icgua do iiosotros. i mis coricdores vluferoii Aver iiuestio oalcntu. 
T.u^go elGovepiador provlo qiie por turn media Ionia fucbe iin Capitan con clnqncnta arcubu- 
Veros 1 otro con cinqnenta lanras ft (ouiur lo nlto, 1 bticcdtd tambien qiie sin ningun rie.sgo ho 
tomd, I luegotodoelexcrcitodo V. M. loaubid. Vlstoestu, los r«ieinigos queostarlaii treaquartos 
«ie leguA, procuraron de buecar canipo donde nos dar la iMtalln, i asi le tomnion d su propoalto 
J ooentaroii au aiiillerla i concertarun sus esquadroncs, quo craii diicienb^ i trelnta de ca\a)lo, 
en qt^ veiilan cinquenta boiubres do armaa. U inlantcrla iraii ilucientos arcabuzeros i cionttr 
i cfjiqtienta piqneros* todoa tan liiddos 6 bicn armadoa, quo de Milan no pndleran ealir mejor 
Bderezfif!^: el artlllerla eran aela mediae culebrinus de dfez d doze pies de laigo, que cchavan 
de bateria una noranja: tcnlAti mas otros sets tiros mcdlanos todos do fruslera, tan bicn adere* 
rados i oon tanta muidclon, que mns parccU artlllerla dc Ytalia quo no dc Yndios. Kl Cover* 
nador vista an desverguenAu, la geiite mui cii oulen« despues de haver heclio los razonamleiitos 
que convenlan, dtcleudonos que Ylesemos la de^verguen/a quo los traldores tenmn 1 el gran 
fteaacato X la o<irona Real, camiu^ X ellos, 1 llrgando a tiro donde su arillleria pudia alcanzar, 
jitgo Ittego eti nosoiros, quo la nueslia iH>r scr tnul pequefiae ir caminaudo, no noa podlmos 
.*i» n>^‘ecba^ della do iilnguiu cov* 1 a^l la dexamos por popa: matarnos hlan antes quo llegaac* 
mos d romper con olios mas do tighombres, i siempre con este dafio quo reaceUaiDoa, camlna* 
mos baata nos pouer d tiro dc arcabus, doude dc mm parlo 1 de otra Jugtron 1 oe bizo de 4 mas 
IHirtes arto dafio, 1 lo mas presto que not fue posible porque su artillcria aim noaedava algunas 
peiotas en niieairos esquaifronea, cerramos con ellos, donde dmd la batalla de lanzaa, porras, 4 
eroada;i mas de una grande bora; fnd tan reflida I porfiada quo deapues de la do Reb^ no so 
^>iato etflm tan pcca geoto mas cruel batalla« donde bennanoed hermanos, ni doudoad deudoa, 
in amigos d amtgoa no ae d^van vlda vno d otro. Finalmente como llevasemos la iuaMcia de 
iiueatra parte, nu^ro Seflor en ventura V. M. noa did vitorla, i rn el denueeb con que 
acometld el Goeemador Baca de Castro el qual estava aobreaalleote con treiota de cavalto, 
anpado en blaooo coo noa ropDla de brocade sobre las arnias con au encomienda deeeubiiBita 
cn Iqe pecbo&bonira e) qual estavan coiijnrados mueboa de los treldorea, pero dl como cavallero 
se les } defendfo tao blen, qua para bombm de su eda<i i profeilon, eatamps tqtpan* 
tades Ae lo que bim I ifab^. I eomo rompid con bub aobreialleutes, lyego d(*ea|bp|ifigon cl 
amtoo 1 c^aeguimoa gloriosa vltorJa, la qual ettqvo baric dudoss, porquo al cramos onnuftieTO 
CicDio pas ellosi eo etcoger el campo 1 artiUerU i bomoTCs de armas I arcaeutes. noa 
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tcnlan doblada v<'n(aja. Kue bieii aaiigricnta do ontrama^ purtfs, i bi la noclic no aTrjra tan 
presto, V. M. quodani blon sailarecba (i»9toa traldorcs, pero lo que no se pudo cutonses haccr, 
abora rl GoV'Tiiadur lo hace, desquartizmdo cadi diadW que ee escaparon : muHeron eu la 
Tiatallado lo'^ nue<itros el capitan Per Alvarez Holguin 1 otros soaenta cavalleros t Hidalgos; i 
eetdn erldos dc louerte Gomez dc 'rovdoya i el Capitan Perauzures I otios mas do clento. De 
Ion tral lores muiieron clento'e cinqu<‘nta. 1 uias de otros tantos erldos; presos estda mas do 
cionto 1 clnqu^nta: Don Dlogo 1 otros tres capitancs se escap.iron : cada ora se trocn presos; 
esperamos que un dia se hnbrd |)on Diego d bis xnnnos, porque los Yndlos come vlllanos de 
Ytalia los matan i traen presos. V. M. tenga esta viiorla cn gran R^^rviclo, porque puede crecr 
qiic ag<»r.i sc aeabd de ganar esta tierra 1 ponerla debaxo del cetro Real dc V. M. 1 que e^ta Im 
sido verdndera conqulsta I paciUcaclou della, 1 as| es Justo quo V. M. conio gratlsimo Principe 
graiitiquc 1 haga mercedes a los que ne la dleron ; i al Governador Baca de Cislro perpetusi’le 
on ella en entranias governactones no dlvldiendo nad.t dellas porque no hal otra batalla, 1 d los 
sotdados 1 vecinos que on clla so liallarou. reniunerarlcs sus trab^os i perdidas. que ban resoU 
bldo por reduclr eston Reiiios d l.i Corona Heal de V. I m mdando castlgard los vecinos que 
oyendo la voz Real de V. M se quedaron en sus casas grangeando mw mparilmlentos I baclcnda»>, 
porque gran sin Justicia soria. Sacra M que bolviendo nosotros d nucstraa ensas pobres I mancus 
de guerra de mas de un nllo. ballaheiiios a los que sc quodaron sanos i salvos I ricos i quo d ellos 
no se les dicse pena nl d nosotros prcmio ni galardon, i esio seria oca<^ion para quo el otra ve/. 
oviese otra robclion en esta tierra 6 on otra. no acudiesen al <iorvicio do V. M. como seria razon 
i aomos obligados. T<idos tenemos por ci*^rto. quel Governador Baca de Costn lo hard asl, 1 quo 
en nombre V M. d los quo lo ban servido bard mercedes I d los quo no acudierun d SfTVlr d 
V. M. rastigara. S C C M. Dios todo podero«io acroclontc la vida de V. M. dandole vitorla 
contra sus cnemigo**, porque sea acre«contada su santa foe, amen. Dc 8an Joan do la Frontera 
d 21 de soptlemhre de 1542 nfios —Hesan las inanos i plos de V. M. sus leales Vasatlos,—Her* 
iiando de SlIva,-Pedro Lucas Martinez,—Gomez do Loon,—ITornando de Torre,— 

Lope de Alarcon,—.fuan de Arvos.—Juan Flores,—Tuan Ramirez,—Alonso Ruelte,—MeMilor 
dc Cervantes,-Martin I^opez,—Juan Cro«po,—Francisco Pinto,—Alonso Rodriguez PIcado. 


No. XIV.—Si*o p. 401. 


rUoCLSS loNTAIMNo THE SENTENCE OV DEATH PASi^ED oN GONZAlXi PJZAUIlO, 

AT XA^'l'lXAOl’ANA, APRIL 9, 1548, 


[Thi.s iHstnimeiit is taken from the orif;inat iimnuscrii)t of Zarate^s Chronicle, 
which is still preserved at Sinmneas. ^Nlufioz lias niacle several extracts from 
this MS., showing that Zarate's history, in its printed form, underwent con¬ 
siderable alteration, both in re^jard to its facts and the style of its execution. 
The printed copy is prepared with more con.sideration ; various circumstances, 
too frankly detailed in the original, are suppressed; and the style and dis- 
jiosilion of the work .*«ho\v altoijether a more fastidious and practised hand, 
Tliese circumstance.s have led Mnfioz to suppose that the Chronicle was sub¬ 
mitted to the revision of some more experienced writer before its Dublication ; 
and a correspondence which the critic afterwards found in the Escorial, be¬ 
tween Zarate and Florian d'Oeampo, Icjids to the inference that the latter 
historian did this kind office for the former. But, whatever the published 
work nlay have gained as a litciTiry composition,'as a book of reference and 
authority it falls behind its predecessor, which seems to have come without 
much premeditation from the author, or, at least, without much ^Iculation of 
consequences. Indeed, its obvious value for historical uses led Mufioz, in a 
note endorsed on the fragments, to intimate his purpose of copying the whole 
manuscript at some future time.] 


Vbta e entcudfda por Nos cl Murlscal Francisco dc Albarado, Maeatre de Campo deste Real 
cxcrclio, el Llcenclad i Andres de Clanca, Oldor dc s. M. destos Reinoe, 4 subdelegodos por el 
uiul qustre Seflor cl Llconcludo Pedro da la Gazra del Consejo de S. M. dc la Santa Inquisicion, 
PrcfrM^ntc destos Reinos e provlnciaa del Per5, para lo Infta escripto la notoiledad de los 
muebos graves e atroc^s delltos que Gonzalo Plzarro baconictldo 4 consentido cometerA los 
que le ban seguldo, despues que d cstos Reluos ba venldo el VIsorrey Blasco Xtiflez Vela, cu 
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(Icservlclo e dc^acato do S. o ilc sii promincncla c corona Real, 4 contra la natural obligacion 4 
fidelfdadque camo su vadallo teniu cdcviauau Koi 6 stflor natural 6 de personas paritcularea, loa 
qualcs por Bcr tan notorios del dicho no se requi^re ordeii nl tela de Julcio, mayormente quo 
iiuichos do lo6 dicbosdelltoM consta por confeHloii del dlchoGonzaloPiseorro^ la notorledadpor la 
Ipformacion que bo ha tornado, 6 -que corobiene pura la paclflcaclon destoa Kelnos e exemplo 
con hrevedad nacer Justkia del dichu Gonrnlo Pizairo. 

Fallatnus atento lo sustxlicho Junta la dispusidon del derccho, que devcnioB declarar 4 decla- 
ramoF cl dicbo Gonzalo Pi/arro haver cometido crimen laeaue Majestalia contra la corona Kcal 
PoBpaha CM todos Iu8 grades c c.iuRa8 en dereebo contenidas despues que 4 esios Keinos vino ol 
Vlrr^ Iduhco Nufiez Vela, 4 a^i Ic declaramos 4 condenamoR al dicho Gonsalo Pizarro por trai- 
dor, e haver iricurrldo el e bur descendlent^R nacidoR doRpup^a quel cometid este dicho crimen 4 
tralcion loa por linoaninsi ulina hasta lasegunda generacion, 4 por la temenina hasia laprlmera, 
en lu infamia e inabllidud e inabilidados, 4 roino d tal condenamoa al dkho Gonzalo Pizarro en* 
penado nmerte natural, la qtinllc mandamos que R^a dudaen la forma Riguiente: quo Roa aacado 
dc la prlaion en quoRtii Ciiv.dlero on una mula dc nilU atadoR pica 4 inanos e traido publlca« 
mente por cste Uoul de S. Al. con voz df piegonero que manifleste ru delito, Roa Uevado al 
tahlado que por nueRiru tnundado esta fccho en oete Heal, e alU sea upeadu 4 coriadu la cabeza 
por el pesi upro, e dcRptiCR do mneria natuialmento, in ndamos que la dicha cabeza sea llcvada 
a* la Ciudad de los Keyen conio ciudad niUN prim Ipal dcstos llcinoR, 4 Foa pucsta 4 clavada eii ol 
rollo de la dicha Ciudad con un letulo <lo 1< tra gruesa que digit, K^la e.s la caheza del traidor do 
Gonzalo Pizarro quo so hizo justicia dol en el vall^ do Aquiaaguana doudo di6 labatalla canipal 
contra el estandarto K?al quericndo dpfpnder nn tralcion 4 tirania; ningmin Bcaosadodela 
quiiar dc aqui fo pona de tuuorro natural: 4 mat datnoH quo las oaRus qrol dicho Pizarro tien«‘ 
cn la Cibdau del Cuzco . . . M tn dembadiiR por los cinnentos e aradas do eat, u il dondo agora 
PS la puoita Rpa puosto un btirro en tin pilar quo di^a: Kstas casas cran de Gonzalo 
Pizarro las quales fuoron inandadas derrocar por iraulor, e ninguna ppr>ona Rca osado deltas 
tornar 4 hacor i edihcar sin liccncia o.xprpsa de S. M. so pona de mucrie natural: o condonamosle 
mas en perdiniiento ik todos bus biem'S do quilquier calidad quo scan e Ic pcrienezcan, Ior 
quales apticanios d la Camara e Puko de S. M o cn lodas las otias penus que contra los (aks 
pstan fnstiluMas: e por csta nuostra si ntenciadefiniliva Juzg-amos 4 asi le pionunciamos 4 man* 
Jamos cn cstos cscrltos 6 por cIIoh.^A lonsodo vibarmlo; el Lic<tf Cianca< 
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A. 

Ahancay. river of, batllo wUh Peruvians at, 
215. battle betueen AlmaKro .anrl Al¬ 
varado on, 262 Passagf" of, by Oas( a, 3M8. 

Aborigines of North and South Aoienea, 
73, note, 321. 

Acosta, 37, note^ 50, note. 

AdelatUodo, title of, given fo Piznrrn, 13r». 
Helinqutshed by him to Alningit>, uo. 

Atlultery, puniMied with death by Peiuvian 
laws, 22, note. 

Adventure, Impulse given to, by improve¬ 
ments m navigation. 8r». Koniantic cha¬ 
racter of, in the New World, 85. FetiN 
attendant on, 86. On the northern and 
southern continents o'* America, h6, h6. 

Agaves Americana, 6). 

Agrarian law petibctly carried out in Pein, 

21 . 

Agricultural products, great vailety of, in 
Peru, 62. Introduced into ili.it cmintry, 
61 , note. 

Agriculture, importance and excellence of 
Peruvian, 59-62. .Supervised by the Jiu.t 
hliuself, 50. In the valleys, 59, 150, los, 
169,218. On tlic sides of the Kierra, GO, HIU 

Aldana, l^renzo de, 369. Sent on a niHsion 
to Spain by Gonzalo ri/.arro, 300 T.ikes 
hides wltli (josoa, 370. Despatchcil by him 
to Lima, 371. His proceedings tb(r<‘, 77 

Alinngrian faction, proceedings of, 301. 
Driven from Cuzco, 30t« At Jdma, 305. 

Almagro, tow*n of, 92. 

Almagco, Diego de, 92. Tils agreement w hh 
rizarro and Luque, 9.1. .Makes prepara¬ 
tions for A voyage, 93. Sails from l^anania, 
ItiO. Loses 4n eye at Pueblo Quemado, 
100. Meets Pizarro at Ohicami, loo, lot. 
lleturns to PanamA, 101. Has a difficulty 
with Pedrarlos, toi, 102. His interview with 
him, 102, note^ Appendix No. V. His con¬ 
tract with Pizarro and Luque, 103, Appen¬ 
dix No. VI. Unable to sign his name, 101. 
Sails with Pizarro, 106. Is sent back for 
reinforcements, 106. HeJoins Pizarro, n 9. 
.Sails with Mm along the coast, 110. Quar- 
lels with him. 111. Returns to Panama 
,for recruits, 112. Ill received there, 11.3, 
Sends a letter to Pizarro, 114. Kxerts him¬ 
self in his behalf, 116. Urges hi.s inisdon 
to Spain, 126, 126. Honours granted by 


tlie crown to, 135. Plznrro^s neglect of the 
interests of, 136. Hib dissatisfaction with 
liini, 139. Frank and generous temper of, 
92, 125, 126, 139. Hernando i^zar^o’s 
Jealousy of, 139, 199. Homains at Panama, 
to st'nd supplies toPizarro, 14i) Joins him 
in Peru, 196, Cordially received by liim, 
197. IleceJvos no ehure of the Inca's ran- 
hoin, 2Ul. lirgt's Atahuallp.i’.s death, 204, 
210. Felipillo bunged by, 211, nofe. De¬ 
tached to aid De 8(do, 216. .Sent against 
Qin^quiz, 226. Follows beimlcazartotjulto, 

229. Negotiates with Peilro dp Alvarado, 

230. Goes to Cuzco, 233, Powers conferrwi 
on, by the crown, 234. Ills ehition, 23 j. 
His difficulties with the Fizurros, V3U. 
Knters into a solemn compact with Fran¬ 
cisco, 230, Appendix No. aI. Sets out for 
Chill, 237. Difficulties of his march, 257. 
TravelBCM the desert of Atacama, 259. 
('iaiius Jurisdiction over Cuzco. 260. Seizes 
1I1C city, 2Cl. Takes Gonzalo and Her¬ 
nando IMzairo prisoners, 261. liefusos to 
put them to death, 262, 264. Battle of 
Ahjiiciiy, 262 Ijcaves Cuzco, 265. Has an 
iiKciview witli Pizarro, 265. Makes a 
treat3'^ witli linn, 266. Retreats towards 
t'uzco, 267. Ilia illness, 267, 271. 272. 
Pursued by Hernando Pt/arro, 268. Battle 
of Las Salinas, 269-2il. Taken prisoner, 
271. brought to trial by Hernando Pizarro. 
273. Condemned to death, 273. Begs for 
Ins life. 273, 271. Is executed in prison, 
271. Hia character, 275-277. 

Almagro. the younger, his lilrtb and character, 
2)9, 291, 319. Named his successor by his 
lather, 274. Pizarro's treatment of, 276. 
Proclaimed governor of Peru, 298. Seizes 
the money of the <rown, 305. His roluc- 
tanc'^ to hostilities with the governor, 307. 
Ills dlfficnltlcswith bis followers, 307. At¬ 
tempts to negotiate with Vaca de Castro, 
309. Addresbos his troops, 309. Leaves 
('nzco, 310. Itejeris the governoFg terms, 
313. battle of Chnpas, 315-317. 11m 

bravery. 31«, 317. Taken prisoner, 3i«. 
Kxecuted, 319. His letter to the Royal 
Audience, Appendix No. XI. 

Alpacas. &e Sheep, Peruvian. 

Alva, Duke of, 360, ttofe. 

Alvarado, Alonso de, 231. {^ut to the re¬ 
lief of Cuzco, 261. AtXaitxa. 261. Highly 
1’ustfsl l»y the Pizartos, 262, note. Defeated 
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and Uk&i prisoner by Almagro^ 362. Ks- 
capea flrom Cuzco, 365 At the battle of 
Lae Salinas, 269 Informs Vaca de Castro 
of the state of Pern, 30i At the battle of 
dnipas, 31b. Sent to Panama by Cases, 
366 Leads a force to Lima, 386. 

Alvarado, Liego de, brother of Pedro, 261. 
Beflrlends Hernando Pizarro, 264. Main* 
tains the cause of Almagro in .Spain, 276, 
279, His death, 279. 

Alvarado, Garda de, quarrels with Sotelo, 
307. Pnt6 b<m to death, 308 KlUe i by 
Almagro, 368 

Alvarado, Qerooimo de, 317. 

AlvaradOk Pedro de, arrival of. In Peru, 227. 
Hla tenlble passage of the Puertos Ke- 
vada8» 227. Letter of, 229, hoU Xigo* 
tlat6B with Almagro at Quito, 230 Bonus 
paid to, 230, noie» Visits Pi^rro at Pacha- 
camac, 231 His death, 2J], note. Pi- 
akrro's letter to. 250 

Alvarez, sent with Bla«co Xufioz to ^paln, 
337, Liberates the viceroy, no 

Amautas, Peruvian teacheis 51 

Amazon, the iher of, reached by Oonzalo 
Pizarro, 288. Voyage ot OrelUua d)iMi 
288. Adventures of Madame Oodin upon, 
290, Nofa 

America, the name* 20 , note. HRLCts of 
discovery of, 85. Ad\enturc in, 85, 8b 
Northern and southern seotloim f, 87. 
Rapid axploratlon of Che ca«t(.rn coa^t of, 
87. 

American eiviUatlon, origin cf^ 8, not^ 19, 
note^ 20, note, 73, note 

American tnyChok^es, tracer of munotbeUm 
found in, 89, note, 

Afiaquito, 346. Battle of, 317-349, and noie^ 
350, note, 

Andagoya, Pascual de, evpeditlon of, 89 
Memorial of bis adventures by, 80, note 
His aoeouota of the Peru\ian empire, 92, 
note, pizarro learns his route irom, 94. 

Andagaayla9» Qasca eneampH at, S')! 

Andei» Cordillera of ,the» 4, and note 
Oultlvatioa of the sides of, 5, 60, 19i 
Satnbrlly of plateau of, 9 Con)eclmc<) 
ra^ectlog the origin of the name, 4, note, 
60, Plzarro's passage of, 165, 166. Al- 
varado'i passage of, &7-2id. 

Angto-Saxon race, o^ects sought hy« in tho 
Misv World* 86. Adapted to the Koith 
Amerkan oontlnent, 87. 

Annals^ Peruvian* bov Icept and itansmUte<l, 
84, 86* 66. Mam tinged vlib 1U]4lon,*86 

Ape4le% ibe eaig^oeed anthors of American 
ch^llizMioii. 60 l note, 

Apurimao^ paaMge of, by Oasca'a army, 


posaeeaUmof by the Almagrtan foctfon* 364, 
Memorial of the Muoldpallty of* 3|1. tic^ 
AppeniBxKo XIII. Gontalo Plttvm builds 
giufeya at, 339, retires to ftom |iima» 878. 

Armour of the Peruvians, 34. 

Arms* used by Peruvians, 84, note, 241, note. 
Manufacture at Cuzco by Almagro* 808 ( 
by Blasco Nufiez at Popayan* 844. 

Arms, family, of Pizairo, 137. 

Army, number of Pisano's, 159. Gouialo 
Plzarro's, 374. 

Arquebose, astonishment of the Peruvlaiif 
at, 120 

Art. specimens of Peruvian, 67. 

Artillery, park of* possessed by youttg Al« 
niam, 309, 310. .. 

\8troIogy, 68. 

Astronomy, Peruvian, 57, 69. laforior to 
that of other American races, 68 

Atacama, desert of, crossed by Almagro, 259 

Atabudllpa, 148. Receives half bis folhei's 
kmnlom, 148 His resRess spirit, 149. 
Alakes war on his brother, 160, mviagft 
Cafiarls, 150 is 5lctorlous at Quipaypon, 
151. Takes Huascar prisoner, I5t. &ory 
of his cruelty, 152 Sole Inca of 1 59. 
Sends envoys to Pizarro, 160, 167. HW 
reception of Plzarro's mes^ngers, 186,171. 
His camp, 169. Interview of Reftidtidd 
Pizarro with, 172. Visits Pizarto at Outa* 
innlca, 177 His Interview with Vatverde, 
179. laken prisooer. 181. Goptempm'UTy 
narratives of his seizure* ApMUdurHo. 
V111 lu captivity* 182, 183,186*167. tU. 
His personal appearauce, 183* 208. Iffs 
treatraent of the Christian religion, lip* 
187, 207 OfTers a ransom, iM 
to reco>er bis Areedom, 186, ruts 



by him, 194. His forebodings, 167. Jteftned 
his liberty, 203 Brought to (rial, 205. 
Accusations against lUm, 205, etpk. Sen¬ 
tenced to be burned, 206. Hfa amotton* 306. 
Ijed to execution, 207. Is b^tlzed, *A>7. 
Perishes by the garroie, 207* Hllfieirant ac¬ 
counts of u|9 executi^. Appendix Mo. X. 
Ills ebaracter, 208. Fou^lobe^mef, 389 
Hia remaii^ 209, RoSemgiiB co,^ ttuau 
ment of, 209. Oplolana of anfmldahs re¬ 
specting 11, 211 . Iiiftuunbl ot i»qiil h In 
Peru, 212 . Hk suoctsm, 21^ ^Fmo Pt- 
zarro's accost of hisMiOoqiliM 
pendix No. iK. 

Athenians, 

Audiencet cw/**, 


bsMl^Ap- 


Aquedtieta, Peruvfati, 60 , 60 * RUtalne of, 
60 . %em b^ ^pwds, 102 , X66, 

Arch, iis6o( ufUEiKm^ Ip PentrianA 70. 
Anhiiaeturs* filfMttalas national tsarackfo 
66. (foavacCttlstlca of ^niv|ii|* 6^ 
boondioneieaIn It, 70, 

ArMum*. AtBiigf* cnrlT*. at, 96*. 
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UMigiui Ui )o «nter]>rl8e, 

iQd. $^a«edtMni if, 103. 

AiteoO, ibe sotil of tlic 

16 » ControB^ between tbo 

Perumns uio, iM. 


BkUttoee of silver need ^>v Peruvians, 69. 

FWr w^lgb^off cold, found bySponiards, XOt. 
6albo4»Y«Bco awes de, discovers tbe Pacific, 
iL 9U Hears of the Peruvian empire, 8^, 
WmntaDa’s account of, 89, note 
Patoga, Indian vessels, 81, note First seen 
1 by the PpanUrdfL i o?, note Fleet of, ll 8. 
Xlagana, 69 ProH&o nature of, 6Q, nofc 
nonquet given to Plzario by an Indian 
prtneeso, 125. 

narco de Avila, birthplace of Qasoa, 369 
PaUlsO, of Ptearro with Indians, 99.110. On 
tbe isle of Pund, 144, 145. Of Ambato, 
t59. Of Qnlpaypan, 151. OfCaaamaU'i, 
108. Of the Abaiioay, 216 With Quiz- 
d20. 227. On the Yuca>, 241, Zi2 
At UtisCO, 246, 248, 26l. At iauiho, 26i 
Of Ahoncay, 262. Of T^as Salinas, 2*^0 Of 
ObU^is, 315, 310. Of Aftaqulto, 347 Of 
Huartpo, 383,881 Of Xaqutxaguana, 39j 
BcrMdbSLtar, conquers Quito, 229 Appointed 
Igmnior of Quito, 231 Goes to Castlte, 
'JointVacs d^ Castro, 105 Hisadvico 
to 305, note. Sent by him to Fopayan, 
319. writes a letter to ..he emperor on the 
^rdinanoes, 326, ndte lalccs sides with 
l^sece Xufiex, 341. Keinforces him, 344 
Advises sgolnst a battle with Gonzalo 
PfsaxTp, 346. Wounded and taken prisoner, 
34f. llestored to his go\emment by 
HbEarro, 348. Joins Caeca's army, 387 
MM, chewing of, 63, noU 

Ahnogfo halts at, 267. f 
Iniru rlvc^ occounte of Peiu obtained ai, 02, 
Plsarro entei s, 94 

the Peruviana bellevod in the resuircc- 
fiirnof the, 4o, 41. Embalmed by them, 41. 
Bomrdo, quotation Axim, 115, note 
Houudary, dfsputo respecting, l)etueen Pi- 
sot^ and Almogro, 260, note 
cyadUla athifiates between Almagro ami 
izarro, 265.266, note, 

aopuiacture ana use ot, in Peru, 69 
sukpamion, so, and note, 214, 262. 
g^attueted over the Aptirlmac by Gasca, 

Brlirtouf^. Donl^ 0 , his view of the tiodl- 

“. lofe. On the 

r, as connected 
Argmui pqinis. 8i, wdfs. On tbe 
jiythoicgies, 39, netSi 4ir<Mla. 
Yoha de Castro lan&^ 304. 
tnottrlaU and conatnie- 

tr K«duW^,tl7l^l^ 



tJn^te and Ul6lH|1tn 1»HI| 
of peculiar 


a 

Cacao, 110. 

CaUtayud, emperor’s court at, 233. 

Calendar, Peruvian, 57,96> Of tbs Vuyscas, 
56. 

Caflarls, ravage of; 160. 

Candta, Pedro de, one ot Pfsarro'6 thirteen 
comi^ioiie, 114. VtsUe liimbe^ il20. 
Fable concerning, 130, note, Aecompotiies 
Plsarro to Spain, 126. Rewarded by C&rles, 
135 Superintends the casting of cannon 
for Almagro, 308. Directs artillery at the 
battle of Chuj^as, 315. Put to dMtb by 
Almagio, 310 

Canelas, or Land of Cmnatnon, Gonsalo 
Fizarros expedition to, 285. ReacM b> 
iitm, 285 

Cinnlbalism, not alloued in Peru, 48. Het 
with by Plzarro, 98 

Cannon manufactured by } ouug Almagro at 
Curco, 308. 

Capiic See Umyna Capac aud ifiinco Copac 

(apitulation of Pltanp with the crown, Id4, 
135,136, note. Appendix No. VXI. Alxno- 
gro’s diMtisfActloii with the, 139. 

Capture of Atahualtpa, 181, Appendix No. 


Caraques, Alvarado laiids at. 227. 

Caravontes, manuscript 105, note. Ac¬ 
count of Gosca’s instructions l^, SoA 
Opporiimitlee of Information possessed by, 
379, note 

Carb^l, Fraucisco de, 3)4. His early Hfb, 
314, 402. At tbe battle of Chupas, 316. 
Joiiis Gonzalo Plsarro, 331. Desiree to leave 
Peru, 331,402, uofe Urges GonsaloPizairu 
to rebellion, 333, Hie cruelties at Lima, 
337 Surprises Blasco Nufies, 341. Sent 
Against Centeno, 344, HU influence wlih 
Pizarro, 360,376 His fierce pursuit of On * 
teno, 35 i Works the mines of Poioei, 35), 
367 His extraoidmary adventures, 36]» 
note Urges Gonsalo tc cost ofl his alU* 
glance, 352 Hie opinion vf Qaeca's letter, 
372 His sayings to Cepeda, 873,876 His 
military skill, 876, 403. HU practical 
pbiioeopby, 377, 399, 401. His eorpe of 
musketeers, 381, 38i. At the battle of 
HuarinOfSSl. GalmUievictoryfiNrPliarro, 
383,3Si. HUeneigyabd activity, 891. His 
charac^sUctettei to Gases, 391, nota. DU- 
eatisfied with Piuuro's conduct, 391. His 
counsel rejected, 391. Itofiioed the defence 
of tbe Apurlauit, 392. Uis eulogium on 
Voldiilo, 395. laken prisoner at 
xaguana, 399 IIH sarcasm on Cew Pi^ 
399. Stentenoediobediuwuhndquaffltro^ 
400« His IndifferencQ, 401. Hfa egnstto 
teiaarlCi»40l. £hcacuted,40i. iHafenMurlc- 
able character, 461. Atrocities reposted Of 
him^ 402. Kis humorona vein, 40 §k 
G srbidal, Suams de« sns ga aip s ie d by SlM^ 
^1^66,335, 

Onsques useAbytAe PmpgisM »fc Wjr*, 
GaaMmPfe t8tu6 of tbfw^ ttofo 



INPRX. 


4i8 

Crtlaract of tlie Xai)o, 2^6. 

Causeways on the great rcrii\ian roads, 3], 
•21?. 

Caxamalctt. the Im*a encamped at, 1C7. 16H 
Hot-water springs at, 167. Valley of, 1G^. 
Tho .^pa!!ijnis enter the city, 170. T)e<.crip- 
tion ot it, ITO, Atahiullpa entets septan* 
of, 17H, 179. Attack on tho Peruvians <it, 
ISO. Capture, tilal, and execution of Ata- 
huallp&at. Id], 205,'207. Aui\ul of Alma- 
gro at, 197. PioceediugB of I’l/cairo at. 
213. He leaves it for Cuzco, 213. Tliu 
rendf'Zvoua fur tiasca’s foict**., 376 
Ca\a8, IV Solo sent to, IbO. His proccr dings 
at, 162. Valley of, crossed by IlKisco 
Niiflcz, 342. 

CVinewr, of gold, 16, note, U^ed by the Peru¬ 
vians, 70, note. 

Centtuu, l/n*go, revolts apain-t Con/alo Pi- 
rairo, 314,351. l•u^Rucd bv Caihi.|iil, Jr»i. 
ilidp** in u cave, 351, Seizes 374 , 

Intercepts r!Ztt>n>, .3s0. Narrow < scap * <*f, 
at the battle of Huarina, 3 Sj. Cul'ijal’^ 
sarcasm upon, 399. His death, lot* 

Cepeda, 3H. Matk* head of l{«»yol Andiein »•, 
:136, Adheres to Conzalo Pizaiio, 310. 
Dictates the letter from Lima to t«a-(j, 
370. Urges the lejection of Ciavea^ oft. r-*, 
3(2, 373. Arcuses Carbajal of cowardice, 
.17.1. One of Pirarn/s generals, .174. Hi*- 
proc 3s ngain«it i, 375, 370 Ad Ire--^ s 
he cit>ren-» of lama, j 7G. Deso.t- hisioin- 
inandcr at Xaquixagnana, 396. recep¬ 
tion i»y <ta-ta. 390. Anaipned tor iiigii 
treason in (a«>tile, IO0 . Dk' m piiM>n, 
406. 

Chain r»f gold of HiuivTia < ip'^» 

{ haileiKliima, ir»o. At Xuu\a, 10 Goes 
Caxanuica, 193. Hisjnt^rvn-u with Ala- 
biiallpa, 194. Aaused by l*i/.irro, '2 m 
217. Hronght to tiial, 21** Ituriit .it th* 
stake, 2IH. 

Charcas, reduml by Gonzalo Piznrro, 27s. 
He explores the silver-mines at, 327. Hi - 
volts from him, 351. 

Oiiarlcs V., at Toledo, 131. Minh interc.st(Ml 
in Pizairo, 134. Affected to te.-irs by hi-* 
narrative, 134. His queen CMciite^ tin 
capitulation with Pizatro, 13i. 'li(i'‘iirv 
»iCtit home to, 199. He^'iiando Pi/aiio's in- 
f.ervicw’ with, 233. His grants and letter■> 
to the Conquerors, 2,31. Hih neglect of his 
transatlantic posRcaf>ions, 321. Returns to 
Spain, 324. >femorial of Lih Casas to, 321. 
Sanctions the OrdlnanecR, 325, 326. Ap¬ 
points Rlasco Nufiez viceroy, 327. Wriies 
a letter to Vaca do C'a-iro, ,127. In Ger¬ 
many, 359. Wrlbs to (fa.-crt^confiiining 
ills appointment, 362. Grants his lequeKt 
for unlimited pf^wers, 363. Se^ds foi him 
10 come to Flaudeis, 412. His grarii us ic- 
eeption of him, 412. 

'htu»quis, Pcrnvjaii runners 32, Tio^e. 

'iuves, b'rancisro de, 296. 

'hieanri, lou. 

Ihicba, aPenuian diink, 167, 17.3, 221. 

'iiili, Inca Yupanqnl pibetralea to, 0, 116. 
AlmsginN e.Np(ihtion t*«, 277 25‘». 'J'In- 


Men of, 27?, 293. Valdivia sent to, 2514. 
Ho retuins from, 3S7, ^ 

Chimborazo. 4. Fir«t seen by Pizarro, 117. 

Rattle at the foot ol. 1.70. ^ 

Chinese, establishment of ^msts among, 32, 
note. 

Chivalry, order of, in Pom, 11, 12. 
Cliristianity, 1 csctublonce to the ijtcs'of, in 
Peiuviaii customs, 19, 50. Attempts to coin 
\ert Atahuallpa to, 179, 207. Fficirta Ot 
missionaries to convert tliQ natIvGB to. 226. 
Chionology of tho Peruvian^. f»7. liidifler* 
ence of ancient chiouiclcrs to, lOs, note^ 
ll'^, notr. » 

CliiipiH, plain*- of, 313. Battle of, 314-317. 

<iiMizalo Pizano at, .J33 
C'hiiKhes ireeicd bv the Sjianlards in lent, 
4b, 2.11, 225. 2J2, 269, note. 

Cuzide Ij‘i>n, I’edro, repiosontations of Satan 
in f'le iMiok ol, 50, 7wtc. Ciitic.al notice of, 
lit. Id ut fil'd AS the author oT tljo MS. 
.itt ihuted 10 Saimiento, 7?, nofe, 356, note* 
A ^aluAblc uutlioiity, 3s7, note. 

Civib/atior, origin of the Peruvian, 6. Marks 
of, in the PeinMan instfiutionfl, 2o, 67, 
65 Spnni.iid> uictt toknis of, 109, 117, 
121. bee American ewihsatiunt and Hcrn- 
vian uice and citiiltzatioH 
Climste, gr^^at vaiielies of. in Pein, 62. 

Cloth manuf.ntnred hy the Peruvians, 66, 67, 
107 

Cuaque, Spaninds s.ick a village in, 1II. 

Coca. 0). Baneful elT.*ct> of use of, 63, note, 
2-'5. i?o'<. 

Coile of *dWs for the #'cdufiles, 3'25, note* ' 

1 ulitni ilgoNeiuiiicnts,! luiai tcToftheSpanish, 

I oliiiiial ofliccrs, p.diey of the ciown towaiiK 
1112, lot. 

< olonius planteil by Plzarro, 156, 232, 2^3. 
Celiirnh'R. <nor of, iis to liic natuie of uU 
dibCovoiKs, s5. Jurisdiction ol, in New 
Woild, ?s. 

Commcice, not encaged in hy the Peruvians, 
bl. i»9. (If am lent nations, 81. Of the 
Middle Agc->, s j 
Condor, 05. 166, 257. 

1 oiirpicu'js (I P« Ml, e-xce^sca committed by, 
219, 3u2, 321, 322 Of a lower Htauip than 
those <»f Mexico, .122. 

C/.iiquesf of Mexico, History of, illiifttratlons 
ol coiNciih uces between Christian and pagan 
nfos in. 50, note. • 

CiiiMpiesH, of Huiyna Capac, fi. Peruvian 
mode of dealing with, hko Roman, 35. 
^fanner of securing, employed by Peruvian 
piinees, .ta-.37. Account of H?o Jnoa^B 
i^olicy towards. Appendix No, 11. 

CVnispiracy against J'laiam), 294, 
t «mlract l>etweeii J*i/arro, Almagro, and 
ijiicpie, ] (13. .ppendW No. VL 
riHivontKol ViigiiiH'ifiho^fjl, 51. AtTiiui- 
Ih/, 121. At Ciuxamalca, 170. At Ciuco, 
196, 239, vole, Kscapo tho coniiapaii«>ii ot 
f'p'zcu, 214. Broken into by the Spaniards, 
322. 

CofM^, inatnimonU made of, fls. 

Corfeaiwha, temple of the ^un, 11. 
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<J<;ftcP, Htrnaiuk', prevenUd f«oni accomiiaay- 
tinf?0,|erl(u 91, in Spain Auth Pizarro, ia 4 . 
Aids Pizano, 139,263. Example of, before 
plzarro, 146, 158, 175, 301. 
C»lapampa,>Ga&ca crosses the Apurinvic at, 
*. 380 .^ 

O^topaxl first aeon by the Spaninrda, \ \1, 

t Cotton, tunics of, 34, ;^16. Cultivation of, in 
Peru, 64;.' Sails uiado of, 107, 

CbtincII •of the Indies, Wzarro eludes the 
SMiTVh nf, 138, 

Council, for govomnient of the Peniviari ptf)- 
vinceg, 21 . Summoned by Philip 11. lo 
consider tbe state of the colonics, 3t>0. 
Couriers, PeruvUn, 32, and not^^ 

Crime, punislimont of, by the iViuvians 22, 

’ 23. 

Crown, rj/arro rr«!olvpH to apply to the, 12 ri. 
i'«incy of the, 13«. Cffortg o1 the, to rcfoim 
abuses Irt the colonio**, 323, mu, 

Crusjclcr, of the, 86. 

CubuRua, JkIo of, Orellana sails to, 235). 
(,'upay, or evil piinclple, 41. 

Curren^j', ancient and modem mjIuc of, I'lo, 
7U}te: 

Cn/xo, valley of, source of Pcru\ift'i clvill/a- 
flon, 5. JVIeaninjc of word, R. iioh, City 
of, 9, 210. Portress of, i«, and 221. 
Temple of the Sun at, «, 44, JOR, 221 . J)i- 
\isioii of the city of, 21. 'I'lic ponniaii 
Mecca, 146. Obsi'qiiKS of Tlimyiia Cspac 
at, 149. Atahnallpa'ft generals take pus^es- 
^lon of. 151. Atahuallp.i orders gold Irom, 
Isfi, Emissaries sent t>, by Pisano, Iho. 
*1 Ik ir accounts of, 105,2 tJ. Tin in.spacious 
conduct at, lOU. Treasure c blained at, 106, 
222. Pizarro'amarch to,2I4. ontrame 
mto, 219, 220. Description of, 220 , Manc(» 
crowned Inca at, 224. Quanel hr tween 
Alniagro and the Pi/arros af, 216. Com¬ 
pact between Almiigro and ri/juiout, 230. 
Manco escapes from, 210. llesiegod by 
bun, 213. ConfliigDatioii of, 243, Diefress 
ol the Spaniardh in, 215, 2I‘» They attack 
the fortress of, 247, 244. Clnvalious com¬ 
bats around, 251. Alnmgro claims .iniis- 
iiction over, 2C0. lie sci/.es, 261. Oon- 
leded to him by ri7arro, 2b6. AlinAgro 
seized and Impnaoned at, 271, 272 Con¬ 
demned and o.\ecnted al, 273, 274. Pi/arro 
.Olliers, 277. Alniagrwm faction at, 304, 
Young Almagre seizes, 309. Marclif s fi om, 
310. Vara do Oastio enters, 318. Alniagro 
executed at, Oil). Con/alo Pizarro enters, 
329. HI.S proceedings there, 320,330. Mus¬ 
ters forces at, 3'll. Dcavch, 331. Centeno 
Relzes, 374, ttouzalo Tizarro entera. 3sr>. 
liis careless life at, 390. Leaves for Xaqui- 
xaguana, 393. Gusca takes posaession of, 
390. Executions at, 401, 404, 406. Gasra 
leaves, 407. Distribution of repartimicutos 
'at, 4 <j 7. Mulinyof Bold(ci*s at, 408. 

' D. 

panclng, a favouilte amusement of the IViu- 
vians, 49. 


Desd, embalming of, 41. Burial cf tbe, 41, 
42, note. 

Deities worridppcil in Peru, 42-44, 

Deluge, tiadltlon respecting the, 40, note. 

Despatches, addressed to tbe court the 
colonies, 303, 7wf€. 

Dcfcpotisni, great efficiency of. In Pern, 10, II, 
7 1 . Its oppressive character. 74. 

Discovery, efforts hi, by European nations, 
84, 85. Great obj»*ct of, in fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, 85. Expeditions of^ IVom Patiani^,8d. 
liiipiilso given to, by the conquest of 
Mexico, 90. PDarro'a* first voyage, 93, 94. 
Uncertainty of the objects of, 97. 98. 

Divination by i V'pec liun ol entrails, 49, note, 

Domexfic animals, use of, in Peru, 65. 

Diamatic compositions (»f the Peruvians, 67. 

Dies«,of thelnc^. j j, i 7 i, )78,195. Diffisrent 
raics under Peinvian empiie,distlnguifibed 
by, :;7. Ot the Inca sacred, 105. 


E. 

Ear<j, ornamenis for, 1*2. note. 

P.atlng. habits and times of, .among the Peru- 
Mtuis, 14, note. 

Eclipses not under'^tood by tho Peruvians, 
59. 

JMucatlon, forbidden to tho people in Peru, 
53. Of tljp Inca blood-ioval, 53, 54. 
Sehools and amaiitas, 54. Pizarro's want 
of 91, 211, 300. .3(13. 

rniljahidng, Peruvian process of, 17, 41, 

J lueraUD, ii'-ed by tbe Pe^u^ilns, 6S. Hiver 
of, 110. Mines of, ijo. vote. Kcgion oj, 
HI. Ilrok* II by Spanintdv, HI. 

Emigration to the >.evv AVoild, lever for, in 
Sp«in. 85, note, 2M. Encouraged by tho 
.Npanieh governiiunf, 136. 

KncanipiTKlit of Atsiiu.iU]>a, 171. 

Eirivp, lt.Klitlor, Pi/airo mipii-onrd by, !33. 

Epidenie , .'^panisrds attackul by an, 14*2. 

Equinoxes, howdetermineil by the Perovlans, 
C>7 liiipoitancc ot, to them. 59. 

Eicilla, the Araiicana of, 269, note. 

E«cobur. IMarlade, first InUoduLcd wheat into 
Peru, 64, note. 

Escutcheon of the Pl/arro family, 13S, 

Espinosa, Gappar de, a(han<*fs money for 
Pizarro s expedition, 1(15. Ills 8bare of the 
Inca’s ransom, 202. Ilrings aid to Pizairo, 
26.1 Sent on a nd^siou to Almagri^ 263. 
Ilia (h ath, 2bJ. 

Esfote, 191, noU. 

Euro|)e, rondUioii of. in the Middle Ages, 84. 
Effect of tho discovery of Anitnca upon, 85. 

E\ il spirit, believed in by tho Perurlaus, 41. 


F. 

Fairs, 62. 

Famine, sufferings of tlie Spaniards from, 94, 
95. 96, 97, 108, 114, 257, *266, 291, 342, 350. 
Fanega, 21, note, 

F^Iipillo, Plaarro’s InforpretcT, 124. ITia 
hoMility to Atahuflllpa, 183. 203. Intrlguo 
of, 203, note. Perverts (he tcsttuiony pf 
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uilnosACfl against the Inca, 205, Ilangrd 
by Almagro, 211, note. 

Fernandez, loyalty of, 34'i. Keinavka 

ui)on, 378, note. Critical notice of, 410. 

Festivals, religious 47. Feast of liayiul, 
47-49. 

Fish brought from the Pacinc to Cuzco by 
runners, 32, note. 

Forests, Spaniards entangled in, 95, 95,108. 

Fornication, punishment of, in Peru, 22, note. 

Fortresses, massive work of, at Cuzco, 10, 221. 
A port of the Peruvian military iwUcy, 11. 
For the accomm<'datiou of the Inca's armies, 
31, 34, nott^ 159. Seen by tiie Spaniards, 
166, 170. 

Future hie, Peruvian ideas reapecting. 40, 41. 
Intended only lor the higher chiases, 41. 
note. 

G- 

Gallo, Isle of, Jlniz anchors at, lOG. Pizatro 
lands at, 109. Spaniards left on, 112. 
Tafur arrives at, 114. 

Oarcllasso do la Vega, not trastworthy in hia 
geography, 3, note. Fulness of, 21, note. 
Authority of, contradicted, 43, noU, 48, 
note. Critical notice of, 12G. Defects of, 
as an historian, 147, note. Probably im¬ 
posed upon, 161, note. Fond of rv)mancmg. 
181, note. A Peruvian by birth, 212, note. 
la partial to Conzalo Pizarro, 352, note, 371, 
«o6i, 402, note. The fatlier of, 3S2, nofe, 
383, note, 397. An eye-witnesa of Gonzalo’s 
proceedings in Lima, 385, note, 403, note. 

Gardens of Yucay, 15. 

Oarrote, 207, note. Atahuallj^ dies by the, 
207. 

Gasco, Pedro dc la, 300. Birth and early life 
of, 360, 361, note. His able conduct at 
Valencia, 361. Appointed to tlie Pcru>ian 
mission, 362. Demands unlimited powers, 
362. Writes to the cmpeiur, 303. His re¬ 
quest granted, J6a. Befuses a mitre, 364. 
Arrives at Santa Marta, 364. CYosses to 
Kombre de Dios, 365. Politic conduct of, 
365, 366. Gains over Mexlo, 366. .^nds 
manifestoes through the luiiii, 366. Sends 
to Gonzalo Pizarro, 367. Writes to him 
and Cepeda, 367, and note. 370, note^ 392, 
note. Kefuses to seize Hinojosa, 368. Gains 
over Aldana, 37o. Iteceives the fleet from 
Hinojosa, 370. liaises levies, 371. Coii- 
depined by Cepeda, 375. Sails from 
Pananid, 378. Quiets the apprehenrions 
of the seamen, 378. Fixes his head-quarters 
at Xuuxa, 379. His vigorous proceedlngK. 
386. Marches to Andaguaylas, 387. Cuiii- 
pUments Valdivia, 387. llis army, 387, 
3S8. Crossep the Alxancay and Apurimac, 
388, 339, 390. Offers tonus to Ihzarro, 392, 
noUt 394. Arrives at Xaquixaguana, 394. 
His reception of Cepeda,^90; of Gonzalo 
Pizarro^ 398, and note; of Carbq|al, 399. 
BeUicion of, 400, note. Enters Cuzco, 406. 
His difficulties fa making repartimienios, 
407. Enters Lima, 409. His care of tlie 
natives, 400. His wise refoims, 410. His 


ul«\l(uu and economy, 416, 4il. Refuses 
prehcnls, 4U. l^eaves Peru, 4U. Arrives 
in SMin, 412. Visits the emperor, and 
appointed bishop of Slguenza, 412. Dies, 
413. Tlis character, 413-415. 

Geography, knowledge of, by the Peruvian'*, 
57. Causes of tlie slow advanco In, 84, Of 
ancient nations, 84. Of Middle Ages, 85. 

Gnomon, used for determining the equinoxes, 
57. In Florence, 68, note. 

God, elavatod conceptions of, on tlio Ameri¬ 
can continent, 30. See Jleligion. 

Gold, ornaments of, in the royal jialaces, IS. 
MonopolizfHl by the Im a, 16. Cement of» 
IG, note. Ill the temple uf the Sun, 44. 
Kxcluhlve use of. In the Rcrvicoa of the 
Peruvian religion, 46 Concealed by the 
Peruvians, 46, 75, note, 193, 312. Oma- 
meiUs of, at Quito, 67, note. Manner of 
procuring, 68. The groat objoefbought by 
Hie Spaniartla, 86, 97, 98, 101, 212, 3tU, 322. 
Ciained by the Spaniards, 98, 100 , 1U6,141, 
157. At Caxainalca, 185, 189, 109. At 
Pach.icamac, 193. At Cuzco, 195, 196, 223. 
Division of, 112 , 201, 223. 408. Sent to )*a- 
namfl by Pizarro, 142. &nt to Spain, 199, 
233,278. Profusion of, atnongthn Spaniard'*, 
223, 283, 334. Cairied home by Gasca, 410. 

Qomara, critical notice of, 353. 

Oomrrn, Isle of, 139. 

Granite, use of, in Peru, 69. 

Greeks, skilled in the art of navigation, 81. 

Guaitaru, passes of, 267. 

Guauunga, 312. Dead interred at, 317. 
Almngro'n followers taken, tried, mid exe¬ 
cuted at, 317, 318. Inhabitants of, take 
sides witli Gonzalo Pizario, 333. 

Guancabauiha, 382. 

G\iano, account of, Ql, 


H. 

Haiavocs, Peruvian poets 66, ami note. 

Heir-apparent of Incas, education of tiic, ll. 
fnMguia of the, 12. • 

Helps, Sir Arthur, bis version of the story of 
•'crossing the line,” 135, note. 

Herrera, value of the testimony of, 277, 
Anachronisms of, exposed by Quintana, 346, 
note. Critical notlc<' of, 353. 

Hinojosa, governor of Panamd, 366. Sus« 
plcious of (iasca, 36G. Surrenders the fleet 
of Pizarro to him, 370. Highly conflded in 
by Pi/4irro, 372. Commands Gasca's army, 
.388, 395. Assassinated, 406. 

Holguin, Alvarez de, dispossesses the Alma- 
grlans of Cuzco, 304. His Jealousy of Alva¬ 
rado, 310. Reconciled to him, 311. Killed 
at Chupas, 316. 

Horse,, terror of Indians at the, 111. 

Horsemarshlp, exhibition of, by De Soto, 173. 

Uoya«,6i. ' 

Huacas, 43, note. 

Huanacas. 6eo Sheepf Pej'uvian. 

Huarina, battle at, 382-384, 

HuAM!ar, meaning of the word, 147, nof^. 
Heir of Huayna Capac, 148. Gentle dls-, 
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po5*uiun of. 149. Remonstrates with Ata- 
nuallpA. 149. AtwartsitbAtahuallpa, 150. 
Defeated by him, 150. Battle of Qiilpaypan, 
151, Taken prisoner by bis brother, 151. 
His efforts to procure hU liberty, 187. But 
to death by Atahuallpn, 188. 

Huaiira, :i07. Vaca de Castro Joins Alvarado 
at. 310. 

Huayna CaMC, anecdote of, 25, note. Reign 
of, 146. impression made on, by arrival of 
Spaniards, 146. 147. Posterity of, U7, 14H. 
His bequest of the crown, 14s. His death, 
148, andnof^, 149. His liberality to female?, 
140. note. His obsequies, 149. 

Hudibras, quotation from, 111, 7toie. 

Human saerffleeR, on the death of (he Inca. 
16, note. Kvldenco that they existed in 
Peru, 49, note, 

Humboldt, M. de, excellent dcs<Tlption of 
scenery of the Cordilleras by, 4, note. Ac¬ 
count of Peruvian bridges by, 31, note. 
Analysis of tiie Muysca calendar b}'. . s. 
note. Ancilysla of a Peruvian chisel by, 08, 
note, 

Hunts, great annual, GO. 

I. 

Ica, rizarro at, 26S. 

Idleness punishid as a crime in Peru, 26. 

Imagination, I'arlicr and later >\ork8 of, 8.1. 

Inca, tlio meaning of the wo.ri, 6, no''\ 
Sceptre of, ll. Queen of, ll, note. I* »r 
of, 11, note. Despotic power of, 10, 11, i.j, 
,52, 74, 212. Klovuted cliaiactcr of, 13, l'^7. 

194. Dress and insignia ot, 13,14,17], 17 h, 

195. Royal progres.HS of, H, Appendix 
No. I. Palaces of, 15. Ho'useliold ol, 15, 
17J. Wealth and revenues of, 16, 2i. 
Obsequies of, 1C. Singular custom respect¬ 
ing the bodies of, 17. Commuiid{‘d armies, 
34, 3H. Roveicnco paid to, 74, 191, 212. 
Policy of, 7.5. Throne of, 178, 201. Sec 
Atahuall)ia, and Manat. 

Inca chief, vleits Plzarro, 118, 119. Bravery 
of an, 249. 

Inca nobility, 18.* Tdttle spoken of by chroni¬ 
clers, 24, note. Exempt Irom taxation, 3S. 
Importance of, 74. 

Inca race, uncertainty as to the origin and 
annals of, S. Progress of, 9. Crania of, 
19. 

Indians, Fizarro traffics with, 92. His Inter- 
courso with, 96, 97, 08, 163, 164. Battles 
with, 99,100, 144, 146. ConvcTsion of, 103, 
136. Met by Ruiz, 107. Hospitality of, to 
the Spaniaitis, 120,122. 159. Their dread of 
tlia Spaniards, 143. Efforts of lots Casas in 
l)obalf of the, 324. Ordinances In favour of, 
325. Employed by Gonzalo Pizairo, 331, 
338, note. 

Inns. See JUvibot, 

Interpreters employed by Plwirro, 161,172. 

Iron, not known to the Peruvians, 68,119. 
Their substitute tor, 68. Silver used in¬ 
step of, by the Spaniards, 193. 

Irrigation, admirable system of, among the 
Peruvians, 69, 169. 


Irving, Life of Balboa by. 89. note. 

Isio of PearlR, 94. Jlzari’o sends Montenegro 
to, 96. Almagro touches at, 100. 


J. 

« 

Jewels, 13, 17, 44, 47, 

Judea, laws of property of, compared with 
Peniviaii, 24. 

JuRtie<*, provisions for the admhiDtratioii of, 
in Peru, 22 . Mexican and IVmvian pro¬ 
visions for, compared, 23. Its cheap and 
clffclent admiulsinition, 23, note. 


K. 

Knighthood, roruvian order of, 11,12. 


L. 

LaiNiur, distiibution and rotation of, in Peru, 
27. 

Labouring classes, care for, under Peruvian 
g<»vmmient, 27. 

Lands, remarkable division of, in Peru, 24. 
(hiltivation of, 2i, 25. 

Language, secret Inca, 18, note. Quiclnia, 37, 

0t>. 

La Plata, foundation of. 383. Takes Mdca 
with the erown, 344. Carbajal at, 35]. 

Las Casas, efforts of, in behalf of Indians,^4, 
326, vote. 

1ms .Salinns, Alraagro's array takes position 
at. 26S. Battle of, 269 -271. 

Lasso u<cd as a weapon by Peruvians, 245. 

loiws, siinpllcity and severitv of Peruvian, 22. 
Passed by Vaca de Castro l(»r the colonics, 
320. 

Lawyers forbidden to go to the New M’orld, 
136. 

Lojesama, panegyric of, on IVruvIan institu- 
tioiiH, 76, note. Car^^er of, 22'i, note. Will 
of, quoted In Appendix No. IV. 

Liberty, the great object sought by settlers m 
North America, 86. 

IJma, foundation of, 232. Fizarro’s zeal In 
building up, 238, 283, 292. Besieged by 
the Peiuvians, 245, 249. Pizarro marches 
irom, against Almagro, 263. Hernando 
leaves, for Spain, 279. Pizarro at, 283. 
Assnsblnation of Piz.mo at, 296, 297. 
'Pnken possession of by tlio Alniagrian^, 
364, 305. Vaca dc Castro onteis, 311. 
Blasro Nufiez arrhes at, 330. Arrival of 
the Royal Audlcnco at, 334. Blasco Nuhez 
imprisoned at, 316. Entrance of Gonzalo 
Plzarro into, 338. His opeiatlons at, 339. 
He leaves, 341. His triumphal entry Into, 
350. He sends Aldana fh>iu, 369. Arrival 
of Paniagua at, 372. Proceedings of Oon- 
zalo at, 373, 374, 375. The pres{dent*.s 
fleet anchors at, 377. Departure of PtzArro 
from, 378. Taken possession of by Gasca, 
378. His entry into, 409. His proceedings 
at, 409,410. He leaves, 4U. 
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ljUion, FubMiinli^ for, (»l. 

Jjttrr of the Jnca, 14, 178. 

LUmafl, 5. jippiopnatod to flic Sim and the 
Jnca, 2). tiiAiits of, 2."!, vote. C'aic ol, 2r». 
llsr (»f, as lM'a'‘ts of bunion, B'». ITords of, 
kept by government, o.'i. >iist ^ee^ hy 
IMzario, 118. Kxlabitcd to tlie ctuporur, 
l.t3. Deatruction of, by the Spaniards, Ih.'), 
322. Immense flocks of, seen bv them, 18 j, 
lai. 

Llorente, first publisher of Las Casas's argu¬ 
ment, 324, note. 

Loaysa, sent on an embassy to Gon/alo 
l*i/.arro, 334. and vote. 

Lope/., Dr. Vincente I'idol, tlu'ory of, in 
irgard to the origin of the roruviaii lace, 
20, ?io^e, 

Luqiie, Hernando de, 93. Assoeiutod ^ith 
J*i/ttrro and Ahnagro, 93. Innufuiu’s JN‘- 
dtarias, 102. Adiiimtstcrs the sHorarnen 
to Ins associntc^, lo-i Lpitlu't applied to 

104, 7in^«!. Signs tlie contract for K''pm(i''a, 

105. Writes to encourage ri/jrro, Jl4. 
IMeads Ins cause witli the gDveiuor, 11(5. 
i»i?lruKH riz.\rio, 12 U Ue^^alded by tlio 
crown, 133. Jliadeath, 202. 


M. 

Maga/iiips, 27, 2S. For military stores, .3 
102, W’ork^ of ait found in, 07. Dis 
cbvered ami used !>/ lit: •'painaids, ls.>, 
191, 21 i, 380, tvile. 

Magistiatcs, Peruvian, stimidu'** to hdelity of, 
22. Their cliararii'i and authority, j 2. 
Mai/e, cultivate<l ami used in Peru, 02, 01 
Liipii»r in.ade fiom, 03, uoft. PichN of 
seen b^Mlie SpjunanK Jlu, I'lU, rn. 

Main, iniejvievv ol I'l/ano ami Ahnagm nt, 

26r>. 

]Mama Odlo Hiia^'o, s Meaning of woid, r», 
votf‘. 

MnocoCapar, Imdiiion respertiiig. 5. 8, nofe. 
Regarded bv some wniria as an hi''(one.»l, 
bv olheis a*> a legendary cluractei, 7, voU\ 
.Meaning of word, 8, vole 
i'daiico, Inca, 14S. Claims the protection o 
Pi/.arro, 219. Crowned fni*a by him, 22t 
!y»fiy spirit of, 230. Ks»cap('H from the 
Spaniards, 239 PkCtakcn, 2lu. Kscajies 
ng.iln, 240. Iteieagiiers (?u/co, 2f3. At¬ 
tacked at T'lini o 2.Vi Defeatecl b}'Alma- 
gro, 26i». Pursu.‘d by (irgofie/, 2bl, Hu 
hostilities with the SpaiiianU, 282, 3.12 
iMzarro attempts to negotiate wtili, 2H2. 
Heath of, 332. Ills chai actor, 332. 

Manes, wives and domestics bacriHed to. In 
Peru, 41. 

Manufactures, superintended by the Inc.i 
government, 25, 20. t)f cloths for the Incu, 
26, note. Connection U^tween afiriculture 
and, 64. Advantages for, in Peru, 64. 
Skill ol the Peruvians In woollen, 66, 67. 
.Stfjres of, found by the Spaniards, 185. 
Np<<imens of, sent U* the emperor, 233. 
Manures, used by the Peruvians, <>1. 

Markham, Clements R., theory oi, in regard 


to PaOiacamac, 42, vote, 53, vote. Ills 
denial of human Raeiiftces by Mio Peru¬ 
vians, 4H, i7o/r. Ills cnor In regard to Iho 
men who “crossed the line" at tiullo, 135, 

7WtC. 

Mariiioutel, 48. vote. 

J^laniage, Peruvian proxisions for, 24, vote. 
Of the Jncas and nobles 51, 52. Of the 
]>eople, 52 No freedom in, 52. 
illd’uilolj, eiror of, 7, vote. On proofs of 
lehinuneiit in IVnuIan ln*5titntions, 23, 
7fote. High authority of, oil American an¬ 
tiquities, 43, vote. 

Mechanical arts in Peru, C*** 
i^leiiioiials of colonial otticers to the govern¬ 
ment. 323, fwte. 

Men of Chili, Pizarro cautioned fgani>f 278, 
Destitute coiuUiiori of, 29.1 Conspire 
.against Pi;:nrro, 294. As.s:iu]t him, 297. 
Put him to death, 297, Proeeidnigs of, 
2‘i7, 301. Attaciimcnt of, to >onug Altna- 
gio, 309 Si’Veiily of Vuca rie Ca'-tfo to¬ 
wards, 318. 

Mendo/a, releases Heinando l»i/arro, 279. 
J’rudcnt conduct of, lu lesiavt to ordinances, 
331. 

Me.xl.'i, Herimn, governor of Xombtede Hio.s, 
His ntcivi-’w wiili (lascrt, JU.i. <ji\ra 
his allegiance to him, .iuG. .Sent by Gasca 
to ilinojos.i, 360. 

Mexicans, e8tal;iished currency among, 09. 
Middle Ages, geograjiliical science in, 85. 
Military weapouH and tactics of I'eiuvians, 
3,J. lOj.pedithms, .tl. 

]^lilk. use of, not known on the American 
continent, 65. wde. 

Mines, woikiiig of, 10, 2C, and 27, vote, 
Kxclusive pMpeity of the Incas, 26 til 
Polo«i, 27s. and ofdc, 327, 3.j| 

Minstrelsy, Peimuiii national, 2'», 56. 
Mi'^sionaries, 2Jb, 32.1. 'I weLr, eoinincmo- 
hy Naliuiro, 32.5, note. 

Mitiin les, :i7, 3 s, and note 
Molina, Alonso dc, vifiit.s Tumbe/, 119. la 
left lliore by Pi/.tiuo, 124. 

Money, use ot, uiiknow ii to Pej uvi.ois, fio. 
Montenegro, sent ior md to I’an.unu. 96. lie. 
turns to J^izano, 97. Hesciu'.s huii from 
Tiulians, 99. 

MonleMuoR, critical notice of, 251. A poor 
aulhorit.v, 269, vote. 

MomimentH of the dead, 41, Treasure con¬ 
cealed in, 42. note, 222. 

Moon, temple to, 45. 

Morales, Lnis de, memorial of, 32.3, note. 
Morassea crossed by llic Spaniards, 94, iud. 
Morton, work of, on skulla, 19, note. 

Motupe, Piz.irro lialta at, 163. 

Mutnules of Peruvian princes, 17, ndle, 222. 
Brought out at tho coronation of Manco, 
224. 

Musketf manufactured from the church- 
bella of Lima, 334. 

Muyscas, legend of, personifying the aim and 
moon, 7« nofa. Astronomy of, 56. Phdta* 
hita'e account of, 58, note 
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N. 

Xaharro, l?i), 

river of, tUscovereii by Oon/Jilo Pi- 
Kairo, Hh aiftleult j-assagc of, ‘iil. 
Nasca. 208. 

Navigation, ImpToveineuts l.i the art of, 85. 

Of the first discovereis, 97. 

N'‘w World, emigration to, 85, voUf 23i, 
Jlomantic adventure in, 80. 

Nonibre do Dios, Tlzarro sails from, 3 33. 
Ihdiirns to. 339. SnIfcTings of lleinando 
J‘u;irro's followers at, 235. TUuscu Nunez 
lands at, 327. Secured for Guuzalo Tizano, 
352. Oiven lip to Wasca, 306. 

Nunez Vela, lUasco, appointni virerot^ of 
Peru, 327. Ariives at Nombre do J)ioh, 
327 }]is high-handed measures, :)2h. 
(lOOS to Tunibez, .328. At Lima, 330. l)e- 
(rrinlnes to enforce the ordinances, 330. 
I’onhues Vac.i do Castio, 3.33. Piepares for 
war With Clonzalo lMzarro,334. Assassinates 
t’aih.ijal. 31.5. fils uripopnlarify, ,135. 
Made pnsonri by tlio Ilova^ Audl<'’i <*, 330 . 
Sent to PaiiainS, .337. J.m .ipcs to 1 uiiibe/, 
.310. I\fust«TS an army, is PtirMied by 
<»oii/ulo, 312. I^riven to Popay.in, 341. 
Aioves south, 345. (lives hatth* to Pizairo, 
310, 3(7. IVfeaTcd and killod. 317, 3ls, 
Ills «liaracter, 31'J. See (jutizalu Pizairo, 
and Catbajaf, 

O. 

Ojeila, Alonso de, 91. 

Olme«lo, Frtther, 300 

Omens, nl Vea>t of Ibiyml, 40 Seen in Peru 
on the arrival of tin-white men, 3 17 At 
Quito, 343, and note. 

OiaUganio, ingenloiis views of, respecting tlio 
propeity laws of Poni, 2 m. notr. (onsci- 
eiitioiisness of, 32, Jiote (Vitical notice ot, 
73. Notice of, 37G, note. 

Ordinances, clm 1“ of, respecting Indians, 32.', 
and vote. IDasco Nunez n-sulves to eii- 
foice, 330. 

Ole, Peruvian in< thod of .smelting, 6’^. 

OieJoiifS, 12, and voit 

t>re)lana, PiMiicisto de, 2s7, Sails down tlm 
Napo, 2 sh. Ills extMordinary e.\pedJtiori 
down the Amazon, 289, and vo/e. Mis 
death, 2^9 

Orgoilcz, IMdilgo de, 258. »Sent to si i/e the 
Pi/airos, 2GJ. I’rges Alniagro to helieiul 
them, 262, 20 f, 20 G. Mounded on the 
Abaiicav, 2G2. Pursues the Inca M.inotr, 
2U4, Mis distrust fd' the Piyairos, 26G. 
C'ouimuiids Aliiingiu’s army, 2G7. At the 
hattie of Mas Salinas, ‘ZG.", His bravery, 
270. Killed on tlie field of b.atHe, 270. 
Oriental natloiiH, roBemldance of, to the Pe* 
luvians, 6 4. 

Outiages pcipefr.3ted by the conquerors of 
Peru, 239, 321, 322. 

Oviedo, accoiuit of the Pizarros by, 138, nnd 
vote. Copies Xerez, IGrt, note. Autliority 
of, 209, note. Harduess of feeling bIiowu 


by, 258, note. Infoimallon ci, 261 note, 
Ciitical notice of, 354. 


P. 

Pacliacamac, Peruvian deity, 42. Meaning 
of the w ord, 42, vote. Remains of tlie 
temple of, 7, note. 42, note, 190. Town of, 
190. Mernnndo Pizarro nf, 191. Ho de¬ 
stroys idol at, 192. festivities of Pizarro 
and Alvaiado at, 231. See MarUham^ and 
Peruoion leliffiou. 

P.'icitlc Mcoan, iirst discovered, 87, 91 Dis¬ 
coveries oil coast of, 92. 

P.^onal, MiG. 

I’aiacoH of the Incas, 13 . Account of, by Ve¬ 
lasco, 15, note. At ihhas, 15 , vole. At 
Yucay, 15. 

I'.iltos desfvt of, crossed by Plasco Nufiez, 
.342, 343. 

Pauauia, lound>‘d, 89. K\po<liiiuns fitted out 
at, KK Pi/airo at, 9o. Mis hrst voyage 
ironi, 0.3, 94. Alraagro sails from, lOu 
Hot urns to, 101. Pedio d** h.s llios gover¬ 
nor ot, 102. Contract ior discover^' made 
uf, 10:i, lot. Pi/arro’s RCiOiul \t>yagu fioin, 
HU*. Almugro letuins t(», lu9, U.l. Tatur 
scut from, 113. Pi/arro returns to, 124. 
.Sails to .'spam from, 120. Mis final de- 

i miturc* Irom, 111. That of Alinagro, 196. 
'’ollowevn ot Hernando Pizarro at, 235, 
Pl/.ai o vends to, for aid, 250 Kspinuia 
leaves, 2C3. Vaca de Castro flails to, 339. 
Hinojosa, PUarro’.s governor at, 352, 3G6. 
Caeca at, 3Gs. Pleet surrendered to him at, 
370. He sends Aldana from, 371. He 
s.iils from. 37k. His narrow escape at, 412. 
Paniagua, sent lu Mon/alo Pi/.nio with de- 
sjvitchi‘s, J72. Mis report of his uiivsiou, 
.373, 7Vtte. 

Papa, use of tlie word, 5, 7iote. 

J’avtos, lllasLo Niifiozat, 344, 

l*.i^vfa, 122. 

J’cai N, i’ermians not allowed to fish for, 69, 
votf. Collected hv Pizairo, 92 
Pi'ojde,iVniviandrsinbiiilon of, 22 . Hnnh-ns 
laid upon, 28, 2y. Cundiflori of, 28, 29, 5d. 
Meg.srd for, in the JVruviaii i.iws, 74. 
National (Uaracter of, 7G. 77 
Peru, i\tcnt of, nt time of Mie conqueflt, .3. 
'J’opographical usp(‘ct of, 4. Coast of, 4, 
Pr“btthk‘ otigin of the oinpiro of, 7, M. 
Uncertainty ol eaily history of, 8, note. 
'J'he name, 20 , 21 , ami yiotel Division of 
the einiuTe of, 21, 22. I’lie Spaniards first 
liear ol, k 7. Rumours about, 89, 97, Mil. 
Kxpedition for tin* di'^covery of, 90. Pizarr» 
leaiiis of the empire of, 123, 155, 157, lb2. 
Hk iJeafs (ilKmt, deemed visionary, 12.5. 
History of, previous to the conquoflt, 14C. 
IM/ano marchcfl into, 159. State of,on tho 
dentil of the Inca, 212 . The Spaniards com¬ 
plete masters of, 224, 238, 281. Disorderly 
Ktato of, 2 sl, 321, 322. Commotion pio- 
ilncod in, by the ordinancefl, 328,331. <5on- 
Pi'/arro ina«lor of, 352. Reduced to a 
state of trauquUlUy by GaBca,410. 
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Peruvian In<^tiliitionq, avtincial character of, 
2U. Adapted ru ttie people’s character, 29. 
KcfiectioiiH on, 71. Compared with Aztec, 
7J, 72. Bespmblance of, to those of Kastern 
Asin, 73, and note, 77. OpinionH of early 
Spaniards respecting, *0. Compared Avitli 
those of United States, 76,77. (h)od results 
of, 77. 

]\>]uvian race and civilization, theories in re¬ 
gard to origin of, a, note, 19,20, note, 

IVruvian religion, obscurity of, 52, note. 

Peruvians, political condition of, 22, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 29, Military provisions of, 34. Re¬ 
ligion of,39. Kducation of, 53. Agriculture 
of, 59. Mechanical skill of, (36,67. Reilne- 
meut of the intellectual chaiacter of, 57. 
Mind of, imitative, nut invciuive, 67. 
First intercouiae of, with Spaulanls, lis. 
JMz.irio's policy towards, 150. Their kind 
tieatment oi the Spaniards, 159 Massacre 
of, at CaxamalcA, 190'1S2. ICxcessos of, oti 
the Inca'fl death. 212 Hattie of Soto with, 
215. Mild and auhmis«ive character of, 224, 

238. KfTorts to Cliristianize, 226,323 Out • 
nigeouH treatment <»f, by the Spunwud<», 239 
note, 302. 321, 322. Rise against Pizarro, 

239. Attack Juan Pizarro, 211 , 242 He- 
Rieg*' Cuzco, 212. Set tin* to tin- city, 243. 
Use Spanish arms. 2IC, 247. tut oif sup- 
piles from Pirarro, 250. Withdraw from 
Cuzco, 251. ChlvuUous contests v\itU the 
Spaniards. 251. Defeat tlieiu at Tainho, 
252 Hattie of. with .\hntigru,260. Watch 
the bailie between the Spniush armies, 208. 
Kfforts of Gasca in behuif of. 409. 

Peso <Jc oro value of, 200, ntfU. 

Peso eusayado value of, 407, vote. 

Petition of tbc Indians for immunities, 152, 
note 

Pitado, PlzarroV secretary 293 Insults the 
Men of Chill, 294 Jhsclu&es their con¬ 
spiracy to i'izairo, 205. Thrown into 
prl.''on, 297. Put to the tortuie, 306. I4e- 
headed, 306 

Pits employed in Peruvian husbandry. Cl. 

Pizarro. Francisco. 90 His birth and early 
life, 90,91 At Hispaniola.91. KmployiMi 
by Fedranas, 9i Accompanies him to 
l^jnamil. 92 Associates himetlf with 
Almagio and Uiique, 92 93. ^ils on his 
llrj*t expedilioi..l»J. Hi- difflcuUies94,95. 
Ilie courtesy 05. 100 Kticountora tbc 
natives 06,99 His dangcious adteiiture, 
99 Lunds at Chicamu. lUO Distrusts 
Almagro 102 . ill His famous contract 
with Almagro and Luque, 103. Appendix 
Mo VI Sails on his second voyage, 106. 
Lands his forces. 106 Marches into the 
country. IOh His sufferings losses, 
108 Keceivfa brilliant accounts from 
Ruiz. 109 Sails along the coa«t. 109. Sees 
prooNof wealth and Civilization, 110,111, 
123 (Juanels with Almiigrp, Ul. On the 
Isle of Gallo, 113 Ordered to return Co 
Panama, 113. Draws the line on the sand, 

114. Abandoned with thirteen companions, 

115. lie. Vessel sent tu him, 116. Sails 
south, 117. At Tumbez, 11^. llifl inter¬ 


course with the natives, 118, 119,120, 123. 
SufTers from tempests, 122, Receives dis¬ 
tinct accounts of the Peruvian empire, 122. 
Entertained by an Indian princess, 123,124. 
iteturns to Punamu, 124. Coldly received 
by the governor, i25. Sets out for Spain, 
126. His reC(»ption there, 133. Interview 
with Charle.s V., 131. Copltulatlon with 
the crown, I3t, 135, Appendix No. Vll. 
Ills gicedinc'H ol honours, 136. Visits hU 
lamily, 137. 138. Sails from Seville, 139. 
Arrives at IVinanni, 139. Ills difficulty with 
Almagro, 133. Viisout vessels, Uo. Sails 
for the conquest ot IVru, 141. Lands on 
the coast, 141. Plunders an Indian town, 
141. ills exhausting march, 143. Reaches 
Puerto Viejo, 143. At the Isle of Pumi, 
143-uri. Receives reinforcements, 145. 
liparn- the state of tho Peruvian empire, 
145, 157. Crosses to Tumbez, 154. M.arches 
Into the county', 150. His liberal policy 
tuw.avds the natives, 150. Founds San 
Migiui, 157. HIb designs, 157. Sets out 
for Ca.Xtimalca, 158. His firmness and 
coinage, 158, 104, 173. Stops dlsafTcction 
in liN army, 160. Receives envoys from 
tlio Inca, 160 , 167. His measage to him, 
161. c’untinucs his march, 163. His aux- 
iotles, 163. Sends an envoy to Atahuallpa, 
164. His stirring eloquence, 164. Crosses 
ibc Andes, 1G.\ 166. Distrusts the Inc^s 
designs, 168. Ills ihstvicw'of Atabuallpa’s 
camp, 169. JCntcii Oaxaraalca, 170. Ite- 
animut<‘s Ids followers, i?3. HU daring 
plan, 174, 175, Prepares for Atubuallpa's 
reception, 176. Urges his entrance into tlio 
town, 177. Gives the signal of attack, 180. 
Piotects AtahuallpaU life, IHI. Takes him 
prisoner, 181, ]H2, Kiitertains him alter 
the bottle, 182,183. Pays him every atteii- 
tion, 183, 186, 187. Addrc8St>8 his troops, 
183, 184. Reteasca his Indiau prisonors, 
181 . .Sends for reinforcements, lh5. Ac¬ 
cepts tljc Inca’s oifer of ransom, 186. Kn- 
deavuurs to convert him, 187. Scuds 
Hernando to Pachacamac, 190. Hears 
accounts of Cuzco, 195. Receives a lelii- 
forcement with Almagro, 197. Sends 
Hernando to Spain wltii treasure, 199. 
Melts down the gold, 199. Divides it, 20i), 
291. Equity of his dlvlwon, 202, Refuses 
to liberate Atahuallpa, 203. Accuses him 
of treason, 203,204. A pprebensions of the 
Peruvians, 204. Brings the Inca to trial, 
205, Consents to bis execution, 200, 3o7. 
Goes into mourning for him, 206. Up- 
braidiid by Dc 8oto, 209. His responsibility, 
210,211. Story of his ignorance, 211. Ap¬ 
points a new Inca, 21 a. Sets out for Cuzco, 
213. Arrives at Xatisa, 2U. Charges 
Challcuchima with conspiracy, 217. Cun- 
dec'Tis Dim to the stake and executes him, 
2U. Receives Prltice Manco, 219. Enters 
Cuzco, 219, 220. Forbids dwellings to he 
molested, 222 . Is disappointed In the 
amount of treasure, 222. Crowns Manco, 
224. Orgflinizes a government for Cuzco, 225. 
Attends to religious Interests, 225. bends 
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Almogro against Quizquiz,^ 22C. Ijoarns 
the arrival of AlvArodOt iSi7." Hia interview’ 
with him at Pachacamac» 231. Foumis 
Lima» 232. Grants to him from Charles 
coutlrmcd, 234. Checks a feud between 
hU brothers and Almagro, 236. Knters into 
u compact with Almatro, 23C, 237, Appeii* 
dix No. XI. Eatablisues settlements, 237. 
His treatronnt of Manco, 239. Kcpels the 
Pei uvians from Lima, 249, 250. His anx¬ 
iety about Cuzco, 250. His letters for aid, 
250. At Lima, 263. Ilis controversy with 
Almagro, 263. Negotiates with him, 263, 
265, 266. His treachery towards him, 267, 
276. Sends Hernando against him, 268. 
Uearsof his death. 277. Aflected by it, 277. 
Instructions to his brother about it, 277. 
His partiality to his own family, 278. His 
deference for Hernando, 2HU. Ills unlimited 
authority in Peru, 281. llis troubles with 
the Indians, 262 , 283. His cruelty to Man- 
co’a wife, 232. Founds Are<impa,2s3. Ap¬ 
points (jionzaio governor of Quito, 284. His 
treatment of the Almagriati lactlon, 202. 
Conspliucy against Inm, 293. Disclosed 
to him, 295. Ills indiflerenee, 295. At¬ 
tacked in his house, 296. Killed, 207. 
Treatment of his remains, 298. His dc^ 
Bcendunts, 29s, 290. ilis personal eppoar- 
ance, 290. ilis want ot ^duration, 3on, 
and His courage, 301. His liifl'^xi- 

bihty, 301. His perildy, 302. His treat¬ 
ment of the Indians, 302. H^s waid of 
religion, 3u2, 303. Ills ruling nir^tvcs, 
303, 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, 138. At the siege of Cuzco, 
240,252. Confined there by Almagro, 261, 
265. Makes his GHcapc, 265. At tho battle 
of Las Salinas, 270. Sent to Charcas, 278. 
Early life and character of, 284. Appointed 
governor of Quito, 284. His expedition to 
the **Laud of Cinnamon," 285. Rcachos 
the Amazon, 288. Kcassures his follow’ers, 
290. His genenjus spirit, 290, 201. De- 
turns to Quito, 291. Learns the assaHsina- 
tlon of his brother, 292. Offers his sorv ices 
to Vaca dc Castro, 312. Guos to Lima, 319. 
Summoned to Cuzco, 319. Witbdrawrs to 
La Plata, 319. Wor^s tho mines of Potosf, 

327. Appealed to against the \iceroy, 326, 

328. Uepairs to Cuzco, 329. Obtains mili¬ 
tary oummand, 330. Musters an army, 331. 
Leaves Cuzai, 331. Favoured by thd people, 
333. Approaches Lima, 3.17. Enforces his 
demands on tbo Audience, 337, 338. Uls 
letter to Valdivia, 338, note. Enters Lima 
in triumph, 338. Proclaimed governor of 
Peru, 338. His proceedlnc^ at Lima, 339. 
Marches agMnst Blasco Nuilez, 341. Pur¬ 
sues him to Quito, 342-344. His ^tratagcm, 
346. Battle of Aftaqaito, 346. His clem¬ 
ency to his prisoners, 348. His ideas 
respecting battle, 349, note. His mild 
administration, 350. ills triumphal pro- 
gresa^to Lima, 350. State assmiuu by him, 
ar>2. Hesitates to throw off his alte^ancc, 
353. Communications to him from Gasca, 
367. His anxiety, 368. Sends Aldana to 


Spain, 369. His opinion of Gasca, 3C9, 
note, 370, note. His bold wlf-coriflaencc, 
372. llejocts (iasca's offers, 373. Prepares 
his force's, 374 . llis design to assume the 
crown, 374, note. His trust la Carbcdal, 
375. His change of temper, 375. His dis¬ 
tress, 377. Marches to Arequlpa, 378. 
Rpsolvos lo retire into Chill, 3T9, Arrives 
at Himrinu, 380. Battlo of Huarinu, 382. 
His dangerous bituation, 383. His victory, 
3St. Marches to Cuzco, 385. His careless 
indifference, 390. Eejoets CarbAjal's advice, 
391. Takes position at Xaquixuguana, 393, 
Sends spies to Gasca*s camp, 394. Prepares 
for battle, 395. His fino appearance, 396. 
Desertion ol his followers, 396, 397. Sur- 
renden himself prisoner, 398. His inter¬ 
view with Gasca, 398. Sentenced to death, 
40(1, Appendix No. XIV. His execution, 
4U3, 401. Hib character, 405. 

Pizarro, Ifeniando, 1.18, Character of, 138. 
Accuinpatiies his brother, 139. His hostility 
to Almagro, 139. 199. Ts wounded, 145. 
Rescues Spaniards at Tumbez, 154. Ac¬ 
counts of Atahuallpa obtained by, 163. 
Sent on an embassy to iiim, 170. Inter¬ 
view witli liim, 172, and note. Recon¬ 
noitres the country, l9n. »Sent to Pacha- 
cixmac, 19(i. Forces open the temple, 192. 
Destroys the idol, 192. Brings Challcn- 
chlnia. to PizAiTo, 194. Sent wdth treasure 
to Spain, 190. Kindness towards Atu- 
huallpa, 204. Arrives at iSevilie, 233, 
Interview w itli the emperor, 233. Rewards 
conferred on him, 231. Kits out an arma¬ 
ment, 235. Arrives at PAnamit, 235. 
(iovenior of Cuzco, 210. Suffer^ Mancho 
to escape, 240. 13cslrfrcd in Cuzco, 212- 
251 Attack ot the fortress, 248. Repulsed 
at Tambo, 252. Taken prisoner by Al¬ 
magro, 261. His danger, 262, 264, 265. 
Set at liberty, 266. HN pursuit of Almagro, 
26H. Jkittle of Las Salinas, 269-271 Takes 
Alniagjo prisoner, 271. His jierfldy to¬ 
wards him, 272, 273. Ills intendew wliU 
him, 273, 274. Puts him to death, 274. 
Kis warnings to hl.s brother, 278. Embarks 
for Spain, 279. Oddly received at court, 
279. Imprisoned for twenty years, 279. 
His release and death, 28(j. Uis reuiarkubl^ 
character, 280, 281. 

P4zarro, Juan, made Regidor of Cuzco, 225. 
Sent in pursuit of Manco, 2ll. At the 
battle of Yucay, 241. Entangled in the 
mountatos, 242. Leads the attack on the 
fortress at Cuzco, 248. Is killed, 248. 

Pizarro, Pedro, his igooranco of Peruvian 
institutions, 77, note. Critical notice of, 
263. Loyalty of, 329, note. Life of, spared 
by Carbajal, 402, note. 

Pizarro y Orellana, Memorial of, 299, 

Plough, Peruvian substitute for. S' 

Plutarch, 49, note. 

Poetry and poets in Pern, 66. 

Poor, aneodoto respecting the cultivation of 
the lands of, 26, ftote. I’rovislons fbr, under 
tbe Peruvian government, 29, and note, 

Popayiin, Vara de Costix) arrives at, 304. 
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Benalcazar govornoi at. 310. Biascu 2^ aiuv. 
retreats to, .T44. Ho abandon'^, 345. 
Porphyry used as a buikling niateiul by the 
Peruvians, 69. 

Portugal, cHorts of, in the cause of discovery, 
85. 

Posts, Peruvian py<*tom of, 31. for, 

32, fio/c, 214. S 3 stouk of, in n iK«tions, 

3m flOtCt 

Potato, cultivated in Peru, 63, 108, 110. Un¬ 
known in ^Mexico, 63, 

Pot<w{, hlUsof, given to CJonzalo Pizarro, 278. 
I)lscovor 3 ’ of mines of, 278, noU\ Mmf“s ot, 
worked by Pizairo, 327; by ('arbujal, 351. 
Immense nebes drawn Trunk, 351, note. 
Pottery, Peruvian, excellekico of, 71, note. 
Poverty, unknown in Peru. 2 *), 70. 

J’resenl sent to Pl/.urro b} Aluhuallpa, 101 , 
167. 

Prnsihood, PiTuvian, 40. How coiiiposiHi. 
47. How supported, 47, note. l)iUu*'» 

47. See TifUifion. 

iVogr^isses, royal, ul the Jncas, 14, Appendix 

N...1. 

Property*, reRulutiuu and di''lributton of, lU 
Peru, 23-27. 

T’lovinces Peruvian, js, 21. 

PiieUes, joins Gnnzalo Pizarro, 333. Left by 
him at Quito, 3 * 5 , 3:»o. 

Puerto de la fiambre, 97, 100. 

Puerto df* Piilu*^, 9t. 

PiifTio Vit’jo, tlio Spaidards rr'ach, 143. 

Puud. Isle of, Pizairo arrives at. 143 PatHe 
with the iiiliabitanta of, 1 U. lir», W'auiuis 
of. check AlHliuallpa. 1 ^m». 1.51. 

Puiifa do PasuUo, Jiuiz reucli- s, 108. 

Penttt Quemada, 9' 


a 

Queen of the Inca, 11 , uikI ;?u/c. 

Quiclkua dialect, ,>G. 

Quintana,account of Ihlboa by, 89 note. Im- 
partialit}* of, 212. noV. 

Quipaypan, battle of, 151, 

Quipiicamayii^, 24, 54 . 

Qiiipua, 26, 54. Uses of, 54. Defects of, oS 
a synilK)! of thought, rr>, .skill of tho 
^Pcrii\iaiis in tlie use of, .51, .50. Ihreeni. 
^i**e of, .55, vote. Hosomblance of, to w ani- 
pmu, .55, no/#*, , 

Quito, elevation the plains of, 5, note. 
Suojectiou of, .Mi, note. (Joliquest of, by 
Iluayna Capac, 57, note., 110. Keachcil by 
PUarro, lio. Kingdom of, given to Atu- 
huallpa, U8. AtahuallpaM remains carried 
to, 209. o^AlvaradoM inaicli to, 227-229. 
Jienalcazar hcizes, 220. Almagro uriivea 
nt, 229. Oon/ulo Pizutro ap|H;inied gover¬ 
nor of, 281. He turivos at, 241; biaves, 
on hts expedition to the Amazon, 285. His 
return to, 291. Vaoa do Castro at, 305. 
lila.sco Nuficz marches t^, 341. Ho is pur¬ 
sued to, by Pizarro, 313. Gonzalo Pizarro 
nt, 344. He leaves, 315; and re-enters, 
315. Piasco XuAez at, 346. Pizarro's pru- 
teedirtgs At, 318, 350. He leaves, 350. 


QuI.xos, ten dory of, 28.'. 

Qui/.quii, 150, ills buitlea with Almagro, 
220. Put to death by ias own siuldiors, 227. 


R. 

Rada, Juan de, li^ads the conspiracy against 
J^izarro, 294. Saying of, 295. At Pizarn/s 
assa«suialion, 297. t'hiil counsellor of 
young Aluiagro, 30,>. Death of, 3ii7. 

Rainbov., woi shipped by the Petuvians, 43, 
45. 

Ransom of Atahuallpa, 1 ^C, 109. 

lUymi, Keast of, 47. 

Recisters, staU8tiCtil,"kept by t!ic Inca, 20, 
24. 51. 

Religion, revenui.M for the support of, in 
Peru, 24. A pretext lor viar, 33, Of 
foreign nations, how treated bv tlie Peru- 
Aians, 35, 4 1. Provisions for, among In¬ 
dian nations, 4U. The liasis oi the iiica 
govcrnuu'nt, 40. Peruvian ideas of liinl. 
41, Woislnpof the sun and iitoon, 42 , 4.1. 
Jnii'rmr demos, 43. Only precious nntals 
used tortile purposes of, 45. Temples of, 
40. Idinisteih oJ, 47. Festivals ol, 47. 
rnipUies practised In the imuv^ of, 80. Of 
the Conquerors, 170, 179, 183, ib5, 192, 2o7, 
218, 220, 323. 

Religious men, J'izairo bound to take with 
him, 136. 

Remains, of Peruvuui nrch'tecture, 15, note, 
.»!, 7iofr. Of J»oiiivijri iiuluslry, 29. Of 
aqueducts, 69. 

Rcpaitmilentos, made by Pizarro, 237, 278. 
Ordiiiuucps rcMpecling, 325. iHstribution 
ot, bv (Jasca, 408, 411. 

jlcHiirrectioii, t^'niviaii belief in. 40, II. 

lb treat of Rlasco N uiie/, 344, 7wte. Of Diego 
Centeno, 351. 

Rc>enues <.l iho Inca, fiuiu lands, 21. Fiom 
herds and manufacturi*^, 2.>. ] roiii mines, 

2 (>. 

Rios, Don Poilro tie ioa, governor of PAnarnd, 
102 . l’\wours Almagro, 109. Oidcrs Pizarro 
to return, 113. Hih auger at ids retiisai, 
110. iiefuAos to aid Uio confederates, 125. 

Roads, in !*eru, 29. J'*roin (Juwo to Quito. 30, 
31, 16J, 104, 100. Description of, by a 
^puIliA^d,3U,noff. Cam of. 31. KemaliiH of, 
.31. Military uses ot, 3.3. MacadamtzeU, 7u, 
7iote. SarmienN/s account of, Appendix 
No. 11. Tiaversed by Pizarro, 2i3; by 
Almagro, 257. 

Roix^rtoon, manuscript of, 10, note. 

Romans not a maritime nation, 84. 

iloom where Atahuallpa was confined, I8G, 
note. 

Ruins on the borders of Lake Titicaca, C, 8, 
rtoie. 

Rul;?, Rarlholoracw. 106. Exploring voyage 
of, ifio. DUcoveries of, 107. Goes wiili 
Pizarro, 114. Ketnrusto Panarorf, 116. Ac¬ 
companies pizarro on bis southern voyage, 
117. Honour conferred on, by the crown, 
135. 
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S. 

Sacrifices, of wis'os and domestics on the 
tombs of nobles* 41,2UH. Of burnt ofrcrln^s, 
43,49. Hniiiab, rare iu Peru, At the 
Koost of Kaymi, 49. 

Sanebo, Pedro, high authority of, 219, note. 

San Juan, Itio de, Spaniards land at, IOC. 
Almagro returns to, loi). 

San j.<iK'ar, Gusca embarks at, 304. 

Sail Miguel, origin of the name, liS, note 
Founded by Pizarro, 157. He marches from, 
against Atahuailpa, 159. Almagro arrives 
at, 196. Bonalcazar made governor of, 229. 

Santa, port of, 123. Piac* wheic Peruvian 
muinmios were preserved, 123. 

Santa Clara, Isle of, 1IH. 

Santa Cruz, PI/aito vUits an Indian princess 
at, 123, 12-1. 

Santa Marta, 139. Gasca lands at, 301. 

•Santiago, order of, oonuiied on hraiicisco 
Pizano, 137 ; on Ik-rnaiid-i, 234. 

Santiago, Rio de, northern liiuit of Almagio’s 
Jurisdiction, 260. 

Sarabia. ingeniouft device of, 112. 

Sarrniento, Juaii de. high authority of. 30, 
note. Ciltioul notire of, 78. Not ihe author 
ot the \sork OAcrlbed to him, 3, note, 
note, and boe Cieea de Lmn. 

Satan believed by chroniclers to rounlerfi * 
ntra of Christianity, 5U, note. 

Saxon law of hundreos and tithiiigs 22, note 

Ixrltnce, engrossed by the anmutu'*, .'»i. The 
Penn Uii iinnd nut adapted to, 57 Mudei n, 
superior to ancient, h 3. ProgresM ol, tuui- 
pared uith that of the fine arts, h3. 

Si'ulpture, reinatkablo speciineiis of, 

Sediura. desert oi, er>8se(i t>y Pi/Jirro, 122. 

Seneca, reniarkabk* prediction of, 84, wde. 

Seville, almost depopulated by emigration, s.5, 
note. PjzaiTo arrive.s at,* J3J. He s.iiN 
Irom, 139. Kernando Plzarro reaches, 23.J. 
Gasca returns to, 412. 

Sheep, Peruvian, 64. The llama, 65. Alpacas. 
65. Iluanacos and vicufias, 65. Mode of 
taking, CO. Wool of, 66, 67. .S(*e JJanut 

Silver, exclu«5ively used in worship of tlie 
moon, 45. Taelve vases ot, 45, and note. 
Mines of, at Porco, 68. Used for shofing 
Itorses, instead of inm, 193. Minos ot, iic 
Potosf, 278, and note, 327, 351, and %xote. 
City of,283. Mingled with copper in making 
arms, 308. A veescl laden with, sent to 
Spain, 327. 

Slavery of Indians, laws respecting, 335. 
AbolUiied by Gasca in Peru, 410. 

.Sora, an iotoxlcating liquor, 63, note, 

Sotelo, Cbristoval de, 307. His Jealousy of 
Alvarado, 307. Assassinated by him, 308. 

Soto, lleioando dc, 145. Sent to Caxas, 160, 
162. Goes on an embassy to Atahuailpa, 
170. Kxhtbiiion of horsomanship by, 172. 
Friendly to Atahuailpa, 202, 209. Sent to 
Huamachiico, 205. Reproves Plzarro, 209. 
Enuugied In tbe sierra, 215* His battle 
with tbe ludians, 215,216. 


Soul, separate existence of, believed in by the 
Peruvians, 40. 

Southey, epitaph on Pixarro by, 303, note. 

Spain, one of the tiist nations in making dis¬ 
coveries, 83. Emigration from, to tbe New 
World, 85. Colonial domain of, 88. Pizarro 
goes to, 133. Hernando Pizano in, 233, 
279. Commotion produced in, by Gonzalo 
Pizarru'is lebellion, 359, 

Spaniards, in the New N\''orld, 86, 87, Hear 
rumours of Peru, 87,89,101. Omeim and pro¬ 
digies respecting, 147, 197, 203. Unwilling. 
iicHK of, to engage with Pizarro, 9.4, 105,113, 
138, 140. Sufferings of, 94, 96. 97, 108, 113, 
114,142, 235,2M5. 2 h 6, 288, 290,291.342,343. 
laisses of, 96, 105, J08, 291. Discontent and 
murmurs of, 95, 159. Battles of, with the 
liaiives, 90, 144, 145. 180, 215. 226, 241, 245, 
246, 24'^, 251,252,260. Impressions produced 
by, in Pi rii, 118 , 122 ,145, 147. Division of 
treasure among, 142, 201, 221. Anxiety of, 
135. Ph asant march of, 159. Number of, 
with Pi/airo, 159. Their oiithusiasm, 165. 
Their m*\oic march over the Andes, 165, 
1G6. 'J'lieir entrance into Caxamulca, 170. 
Tii<*ir gloomy forebodings, 173. Pizarro's 
addu'ssto, 173. Their religious enthuslusDi. 
J7I, 176.217. Thdrattack on Arulnuillpd, 
]su. AtaliLiallpnV iinpreSbioii respeeiing, 
]M3. Th« ir rapacity, 196. 'J lielr man h to 
Cu/co, 213 Kilter Cuzco, 219. Lfliect of 
wealth on, 223. Wkh Alvarado,227 Ciueliv 
of, tt) the natives, 2')9. 25K, 321, 322. At 
tlie siege oi Cu/co, 243, 245, 219. Desire lo 
al>iindon the cit}', 245. On the Chili expe¬ 
dition, 2 r>i, 2*)9 '] iieir battles among them- 
K^lves, 270, 315, .no, 347, 382. Oil Iho 
Amazon expedition. 2 s:j, 280. Their deep 
leeiiiigs of loyaitv. 305. Attached to young 
Almagro, 309 Their passion tor gold,322. 
'I’heir improvidence, 322. 'Jiirown info 

consternation ut the ordinances, 326, 32s. 
A.ppeal to Vaca de Castto against tlieiii, 326; 
and to Gim/'ilo Pirsrro, .326, 3.'8. Take 
Pides with Gonzalo 333. Influence of 

Gjsca'fi pivx’lainaMoii on, 372. Desert from 
(ton/ulo Pizano, 377,397. Tliolr discontent 
with the lepartimientos, 468, tiee Hold, 
and Vettteiavs. 

Spanish colonies the mcKleof their acquisition, 
unfavourable to the Interoats of the native*^ 
321. 

Springs of w.irm water at Caxamaica, 167. 

Stars, objects of Peruvian w«>ihhii>, 43, 45. 

Stevenson, description of the River of Eine- 
ralda by, liu, note; of Caxamaica, 176, 
note, 1 ^ 

St. Matthew’, Bay of, Ruiz enters, 106, Pizarro 
I caches, 109. Ho disembarks lua furies at, 
141. 

Stone, tools made of, 68. 

Sun, tiadition respecting, 6. Temple of, at 
Cuzco, 9, 44, 195. 221 . Hands assigned to, 
2.1. Peculiar sanctity of, 42,44. Temples 
of, 44, 45, 40. Virgins of, 49, 51. Seo 
and Tonjgiet, 
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Tacamez, 110 Touchcti at by Plzarro, IJT. 
Tambo, the royal buildings at, 1 G, noUt. The 
Inca Manco at, 251. Attacked by Her¬ 
nando Pizarro, 231.252 
Tambos, ur inns, 14. 

TangnmU. sctllcmeut made at, 156. Alma- 
gro’s camp at. 267. 

Tompesls suffenMl by Spaniards, 94. 98. 109 
Ui, 

Temples, to Pachacamac, 42, and mte, 192 
To Thunder and Lightning, 4d. Tu the 
liainbow, 43. Of the Sun, 9, 44, 193. Of 
inferior deities, 46. 

Ternau-X-Compans, elegance of Ids transla¬ 
tions, 254, 

Tej races on the Cordiller.as, 6. 60, 

Theatrical exhibitions in Peru, 57. 

Theft, punishment of, in Peru, ‘lly vaic. 
Thirteen companions of Pizurro. 114, and 
no/e. 135. 

Thought, symbols for the expression of, 55. 
Thunder, Peruviati woi-d for, 4a, mU, An 
objert of worship in Peru, I.l, 45. 

Time, Peruvian uiothod t»f me i^unug, 57. 
Titicaca lake, 5. Ruins on tlie borders of, 0, 
H. Centeno encamps on the l>ordcrs of, 374. 
Gonzaio Pizarro apiirouchcs, 3iu. Rattle of 
Tluarina on, 

Tlticussl, Memorial of, 182, note. 

'robacco, cultivation of, 63. 

Toledo, Pizarro visits the emporor at, 133. 
Topiebamba, IUu<co Nunez passes througi), 
313. 

Tools, of Ihe I*'Tuvians 68, Tuite. 

Topanc.a, crowned by Pizarro, 213. 

Jip.sth of, 217. 

Tr.idiiions respecting the origin of the reru- 
vian eiiipJiC, 5. Pnrrile character of, in 
Peru, €, 40. Importance of, as sources of 
history, G, no/e. Xtcs|>ecting a Indden tioa- 
sure at Cuzco, 71. no/e. 

Treachery, commonness of, among the Con- 
<lucror8, 333. 

Treasure, found In Peruvian monuments, 41, 
42, note. Hidden at Cuzco, 71, tuitf. Sent 
by Pizarro to Paimmd, 142 Relinquished 
by the Spaniards. 157. l)iv i^iion of, l:i9, 200, 
201. Shown l^y Manco to Hernando Piza/ro, 
210. See Gold, 

Tribunals, account of Peruvian, very meagre, 
22, note. Sec Jutiice. 

Trinity, Peruvian knowledge of, inferred, 43, 
note. 

Truxlllo, Pizarro’s native place, 137. Visited 
by him, 137,138. 

Truxlllo, fa Pem, foundatiou of, 237. Re- 
sieged by the Pefttvians, 245. Oonzalo 
Pizarro musters his forces at, 341. Recep¬ 
tion of Aldaoa at, 376; of Gasca. 379. 
TumUez, Datives of, seen by liiilz, 107. Visited 
by Pizarro, lis. His intercourse with the 
iniiabitants of. 118. Visit of Molina to, 
lift; of He<^o de Candla, 129. Temple at, 
120. Gardens and convents of, 120, 121, 
Luque appointed bishop of, 135* The 


Spanlanis take possession of, 154. peserted 
and dlsinantlea h/ its Inhabitants/ '154, 
Pizarro leaves a force at, 155. Gapea ar¬ 
rives at, 379. 

Tumults in Peru, occasioned by the royal 
ordinances, 326. 

Tylor, Kdward IL, his remarks on the lits- 
torical value of myths, 6 , note. IdetUlflos 
Manco Capac and Mama Ocllo with the sun 
and moon, 8, note. His explanation of tlie 
sister-marriage of the Incas, 11, note, liis 
views of primitive monotheism and dual¬ 
ism, 4o, no/e, 41, note. On the I'eruvhin 
religion, 52, note. 
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Cnui, ViUac,hlgh-prio»t of Peru. 237, Urges 
the nning of the Peruviaue, 239. 

Ulco^, Aluiagru'a army at, 200. 


V. 

aca deUastro, 281. Embarks for Peru. 281. 
Arrives at Rnena Ventura, 304. Oifitcult 
position and boldness of, 3U4, 305. Goes to 
Quito and assumes the government. 303. 
Marches^ south, 310. Takes command of 
thearmy.3L0. Roconclles his generals, 311. 
Airivcs at Lima,311. Hisarmy, 311, Do- 
clino't Gonzalo P!zarro*s aKsistaiica, 312. 
Negotiates with Almagro, 312, Advarltes 
to Cimpas. 313. Addresses hfs troops, 314. 
Jiaitlo of Chupjs. .31.). Decides the action, 
310, 317. His severity towards the van- 
quisboil, 318. Ills mode of lilc at Cu/co, 
318. Puis to death Almagro, 310. His 
treatment of Gotizalo Pizarrs 319. HU 
judicious pr<M:eeding\ 320. His elTorts to 
<juiet discontent with tho ordinances, .<2G. 
J.ctters of the cm)>eror to him, 327. J*re- 
vents an insurrection at Lima, 328. His 
reception of Rlasco Nuflez, 330. Su8iv*cted 
and put in confinement by him, 333. Kn- 
deavours to dissuade Gonzalo Pizarro from 
rebeltiun, 33:1, note. Returns to Spain, 339. 
His suhsequent fate, 340. 

Valdivia, Pedro de, 2G9. Bravery of. at Las 
,Salinas, 270. Letter of Gouzaio IMzarro to, 
370, note, dolus Gasca, .387. HU soli- 
glorification, 3b8, note. Gasca's opinion of 
him, 387, note% 388, note. At the {lassca of 
the Apuriuiac, 399. HU letter to tho 
emperor, 393, rto/a. Killed by the Arau- 
caiis, 406. 

Valencia, Uasca at, 361, 362. 

Vaiverdii, I’izarro’s chaplain, l?9. His Inter- 
vJ^w with Atahuatlpa, 179,180, fw/e. IIU 
ctforts to convert Challcuchlma, 218. Per¬ 
forms mass at the coronation of Manco, 224. 
Mode bishop of Cuzco, 225. His letter to 
the emperor. 244, no/f. Intercedes for 
Almagro, 274, note. Interposes In behalf 
of Picado, 306. His death, 306. Ills fana¬ 
tical character, 306. His ciTorts in behalf 
of the Indians# 324, note 
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Vargas, Fray Juan dp, 140. 

Vurgas, Sancbcz dc, opposes Orellana’s voyaj^^o, 
2 » 9 ,.^ 90 . 

V'ases of silver in the temple of ike Moon, 
45, tjo^e. 

Vattcl oil the trial of Atabuallpa, 20G, note, 

Venus, PeruvliUi worslilp of, 43. 

Viceroys of the provinces of the Peruvi.in 
empire, 4. 

Vlcukas, babits of, 65. 

Vlracocha, a Peruvian deity, 42. Meaning of 
tbc woid, 42, notf. 

Virgins of the Sun, 51, and note. Houses of, 
51, 12U. Itu, 225. Chastity of, 225^ note. 
Outrages upoii, 230, and 322. 


W. 

War, Peruvian method of conductlnR, 31, 35. 
Religious character ot, autong tlie Peru¬ 
vians, 39. 

Weights used by the Peruvians, C3. 

Wlieat llrst introduce^ into Pcni, G4, note. 

\\ ilson. Professor Daniel, theory of, in regard 
to the original selclemcut ol America, 73, 
note. 

Wives of the Peruvian monarchs, II, 19, 
note. 

Wool, the distribution and niunufacture of 
25, 2G. Of noma's, '15. Of buanacos ana 
vicufia^. C5. IIow' obtniried and U'lcd by 
tl.o Peruvians, tU, G7, 


X. 

Xaquixaguana, valley of, Francisco Pizarro 
baits at, 21H. Cballcucfitma burnt at, 218. 
Selected as a batilc-ground by Gonzalo 
Pizarro, 393. Arrival of Gases's nrmynl, 
391. Rout of, 307. 

Xanxa, 193. The Spaniards nmve at, 211. 
Tliey leave treasure nt, 217. T.etter of 
municipality of, 219, note. Rattles witii 
QuizquI/. at, 226. Great Indian bunt at, 
230. ileMOged by the Peruvians, 249. 
Pizarro at, 270. Vaca do Castro iimsters 
forces at, 311. Gosca’s quarters at, 379, 
380. lie leaves, 3H8. 

Xeri z. mistake of, as to the Inca’s namn, 161, 
vote. Kiror in Tcrnau.\’s translation of, 
19j, note. 

Y. 

Yt'.ar, how divided by the Peruvians, 57. 

Yiicay, valley of, a favourite residence of tlio 
Incas, 15. Rattles vvltli the Peruvians at, 
241, 2GIJ. 

Vupaiiqui, meaning of tbc term, 6, note. 
Oouqi’ioMs by Topa Inca, 9. His maxim, 53. 


Z. 

Ziiran, ICO. 

/.Aiaie, vigour and spirit of, .11.*, note. Royal 
fOinptroUcr to the Aiulience, 329, 7ioie. 
Oiticul n »ticc of, 4IG. 
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PUBLISHKKS’ ABVEIITLSE.MENT. 


Tin: Piiblishci*s liavo the i)Ioasnre of aiiiuiuncinn, with tlio issue of this 
volume, the completion of tlieir new edition of 3Ir. iVcscott’s Works, priiitcd 
from entirely new .stereotyj)C plates. 

Diirin^:; the hist years of his life Mr. Jhvsrott devoted nmch time to the 
revision of his works, making numerous eorrcctions and additions, sonic of 
Aihich were inserted in tlie later [English cilitioiis published in his lifetime, 
while a larger nnniher have hitlierto n^mained in manuscript. The whole, in 
accordance with his intention, are incoipoiated in the present edition, Avhieli 
the editor has endeavoured to render still mor(- valuahJc and coiniileto hy 
verifying douhtfid nderencevs, adding occasional notes wiieie statements in lli'e 
text, )»ased on insutliojent authority or called in (piestion )iy reemt investi¬ 
gators, needed to l)o substantiated or corrcetivl, and aiding, hy a eaiefnl 
supervision of tlie pu'ss, in seeming that liigh degree of typogiaphical accuracy 
wiiich is esjiecialiy i'esirablc in standard works, " 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Tiik following Essays, with a single oxceptiop, have iieeii selected from con¬ 
tributions originally made to the N(uth American Re\ie\v. lliey arc purely 
of a literary cTiaraeter; and, as th(*y have little reference to local or temporary 
topics, and as the joiiinal in which thiy apjieared, tliougli the most consider¬ 
able in the I'nited States, is not widely ciiculated in (Ireat Britain, it lias 
lieen tliouglit that a reimhlication of the artu*les miglit have some novelty and 
inten»st for the English reader. 

Several of tiie jiapcrs weie writtiui many jears since ; and tlie author is 
aware that they betray those crudities in tfie execution which belong to an 
unpractised writer, while others of more re(‘eiit <!ate may^ ehargeil with the 
inaccuracies incident to raiiid and, soiuetiiiie", eareies.woiiij)Ositiou._ The 
more obvious hlemi.shes lie has endeavoured to ourect, witJiout attempting to 
it‘form the critical Judgments, which in some cases lie could w'i.^li Iiad been 
expressed in a more (pialified and teinperale manner; and he dismisses tlie 
volume with the hope that in sulunitting it to the Rritish jmhlic he may not 
he tlioiight to ha\e relied too far on that indulgence wliich has been so freely 
extended to In's more eIal»oiatc etlorts, 

p..>.^ToN, -)/vl/’C?< JO, Wli. 
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MEMOIR OV 

THARLES J]liO(MvJ)EN B1?()\VN, 

Tin, vAiKiiK v\ xovr.r.isT.' 

M'iti; Mass of itrofcsscd mon (T letti-is, if wo exclude fnu)} the ace Mint the eoii- 
d-it'tor*^ (tf ]>enudir,al jonnjals, is (ortaiidy not vt‘ry laii.e, e\eii at tie* proMMit 
day^ m f)ui country; hut before the dose (d tlio hist ceiilury it was iioaily 
imuossihloto meet with au iudi' dual who looked to nuthoidiij) as hi^ only, oi, 
indeed, Ids jn'ineipal, nu-ans t . .sul»sistcnc(\ This was somewdint tlie inore 
leiuarkahh*, cousideiinu the extraordinary develojtiuent of intellectual power 
exhibited in e\o\y (piarttM* of the countiy, and ajijihed to every variety of 
moral and social eidtuie, and foiined a sin^uilar contiast with more than one 
nation in Europe, when* hteratuie still continued to ho followed as a distinct 
inofcssion, amid all the dillicultit's icsulting from an aihitrary £roM'ininent and 
]io])nlar iinhecility and ii^norancc. 

Ahinulaiit reasons are sn^aesled for tliishv the \arious occupations alVorded 
to talent of all kinds, not only in the cxerciM* of pohtical functions, but in the 
sidembd career opened to enterjnise of e\ery desciiplion in inir free ami 
thriving community. We were in the morninj; of life, as it weie, when every- 
tiiin^ summoned us to action ; xvhen the spirit was (juickened hy liope and 
youthful eontidence ; and we felt that we had our race to run, unlike tliose 
nations who, Juivina reached the noontide ot llieir ^lorv or sunk into their 
declim*, w'ere naturally led to dwell on the sootliiu^ lecolloctious of tlie jiast, 
and to repose tiiemselVes, after a tumultuous cxisieuce, in the *|uiet pleasures 
of study and contemplation, “ft was amid tlu* ruins of the <’a])ito!,'' says 
(jlibbon, “ that 1 first ctmeeivod the idea of waitiiu; the History of the Komaii 
Empire.'' The occupation suited well with tlie s]nrit of tlie place, but Avoukl 
sealcely have harmonized witli the life of busthiifi eneruy and the thousand 
novelties wlneli w'ere peipctually stimulatiiuj; the apiietitefor adventure incur 
new and unexplored JieniispIieVe. In short, to express it in one word, the 
jieculiarities of our situation as nnturally disjimed us to actiie life as those of 
the old countries of Europe to contemiiliitive. 

Tlie subject of the pres(*iit memoir aft'ords an almost solitary example, at 
tliis period, of a schoiaix in the enlar^^ed application of the term, who cultivated 
letters as a distinct and exclusive profession, resting his means of support, as 

* From Sparle^'p American Uiogr^nliy, 1834 . 
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well as his fame, on his success, and who, as a writer of fiction, is still farther 
entitled to credit for having (quitted the beaten grounds of the Old Country 
and sought his subjects iu the untried wilderness of his own. Tlie particulars 
of his unostentatious life have been collected with suflicieiit industry bv his 
friend Mr. William Dunlap, to wliom our native literature is under such large 
obligations for the extent and fuhdity of Ids researches. We will select a few 
of the most prominent incidents from a mass of miscellaneous fragments and 
literary lumber with which his work is somewhat encumberecl. It were to be 
wished that, in the place of some of them, more copious extracts had been 
substituted for his journal and correspondence, which, doubtless, in this ns iu 
other cases, must ailbrd the most interesting as well as authentic materials for 
hi^raphy. 

CjTARLErt Bhockukx BitoAVN was bom at I'hiladelphia, January 17th, 1771. 
Tie was descended from a higlily respectable family, wliose aitcesiors were of 
that estimable sect who came over with William Penn to seek an asylum 
where they might wor.Jiip ilieir Creator unmolested in the meek and humble 
spirit of their own faith. From Ins eailiest childhood Brown gave evidence of 
his studious propensities, being freijuently noticed by his father, on Ids ictuni 
from school, poring over some heavy tome, nothing daunted^ by tlic formi¬ 
dable words It contained, or inouiitod on a talile and husily engaged in 
exploring a map whicli hung on the parlour wall. This infantine pn'dileclion 
for geographical studies ripened into a passion in later years. Another anec¬ 
dote, recorded of Iiim at the ag(‘ of ten, sets iu a still stronger light his appre¬ 
ciation of intellectual ]nirsuits far a])Ovo Ids years. A visitor at his fatlieris 
having rebuked lain, as it would seem, without cause, for some rcniaik lie had' 
made, gave him the contemptuous epithet of “ boy.'* “ Wliat docs he mean,” 
Slid the young philosojilior, after tlie guost*.s departure, '‘by calling mo boy? 
Docs he not know that it is neither sj/(» nor age, but sense, that makes llio 
man? 1 could ask him a lunuh'cd (jiiestions, niuio oi winch he could answer. * 

At cle\en years of ago he was placed mider the tuition of Mr. Robert Proud, 
well known as the author of the History of IVmisylvania. Uiidei his direc¬ 
tion lie went over a large toursc of English reading, and acquired the ehmieuLs 
of (jlroek and Latin, ajqdying him-sclf with great a-^dduity to his studies. His 
bodily health wus naturally delieat(\ and indisposed him to engage in the robust, 
athletic exercises (»f boyhood. His sedentary habits, liotvevcr, began so evi¬ 
dently to innuiir bis bealth that his master recommended him to withdraw 
from his books ami recruit his streugUi by excursions on foot into the country. 
These pedestrian rambles suited the taste of the pupil, and tlie lengtli of liis 
absence often excited tlic apprehensions of liis friends for liis safety. He may 
he thondit to have sat to luiiisclf for this portrait of one of Ins heroes. ‘'I 
])referrea to randjle in the forest and loiter on the hill; perpetually to change 
the scene; to scrutinize the endless variety of objects; to compare one leaf 
and pebble with another; to pursue those trains of thought which their 
re^semblaiices andditt'crences suggested; to iiuiuire what it was that gave them 
this place, structure, and form, were more agreeable employments than plough¬ 
ing and tlireshing.'* “ My frame was delicate and feebly Exposure to wet 
blasts and vertical siijis was^siirc to make me sick?’ The fontfness for these 
solitary rambles continued through life, and the familiarity which they opened 
to him Avith the gmnd and beautiful scenes of nature undoubtedly contriDuted 
to iioiirisli the habit of revery and abstraction, and to deepen the romaiitic 
sensibilities from Avhich flowed so much of his misery, as Avell as happiness, in 
after-life. 

He tiuitted Mr. Proud*s school before the age of sixteen. He had pre- 
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viously made some small poetical attempts, and sooji after sketched the plans 
of three several epics, on the discovery of America and the conquests of Peru 
and Mexico. For some time they engaged his attention to the cxclu^ion of 
every otlier object. No vestige of tliom now remains, or, at least, has been 
given to the public by wliicli wc can ascertain the progress made towards their 
completion. The publicatioii of such immature juvenile productions jnay- 
gratify curiosity by affording a point of comparison witli later excellence. 
They are rarely, however, of value in themselves suflicient to authorize their 
exposure to the world, and, notwithstanding tlic occasional exception of a 
Pope or a Pascal, may very safely put up with Hnclo Toby's recommendation 
on a similar display of precocity,to hush it up, and say as little about it as 
po.s.sible.” 

Among the contributions Avhich, at a later period of life, he was in the 
habit of making to different journals, the fate of one was too singular to be 
passed over in silence. It was a poetical address tu Franklin, prepared for 
tlie Edentown newspaper. “The blundering printer,” says Brown, in his 
journal, “from zeal or ignorance, or perhaps from both, substituted the name 
of Washington. Washington, therefore, stands arrayed in awkward colours; 
philosophy smiles to behold her ditrling son ; she turns with horror and 
<lisgnst from tJiuse who liave won ilie laurel of victfwy in the field of battle, to 
this her favourite candidate, who liad never participated in such bloody glory, 
and whose fame was derived from the compiest of phiIoso]fiiy alone. The 
printer, by Lis blundering ingenuity, made the subject ridiculous. Every 
Avord of tliis ciiansy panegyric Avas :: direct slander upoii Washington, and so 
it Avas regarded at the time.” Theic cordd not well be imagined a more expe¬ 
ditious or effectual recipe for conveiting eulogy into satire. 

Young Brown had now reached a period of life when it became itecessary to 
decide on a profession. After due deliberation, he determined on the law,— a 
(;hoic(‘ which received the cordial approbation of las fj'iends, who saw in his 
habitual diligence and the character of his mind, at once comprehensive and 
logical, the most essential reviuisites for success. He entered on the studies of 
his profession with his usiiai ardour ; and the acuteness and copiousness of his 
arguments on various topics proposed for discussion in a law'-societyover avIucIi 
he presided hear ample testimony to his ability and industry. But, liowever 
suited t<t his talents the profession of the huv might be, it was not at all to his 
taste, lie became a member of a liteiary club, in Avhich he made frwinent 
essays in composition and eloi(ue]u*o. He kept a copious journal, and by 
familiar exercise endeaAmured to ae((uire a lueasing and graceful style of 
writing; and every hour that he could steal from professional schooling Avas 
devoted to the cultivation of more attractive htoratiiri!. In one of his contri¬ 
butions to a iournal, just before this period, he speaks of “the rapture Avitli 
Avhich he held communion Avith his oAvn thoughts amid the gloom of surround¬ 
ing Avoods, Avhere liis fancy peopled every object Avith ideal beings, and the 
harrier betAveen himself aiid the world ot spirits seemed burst by the force of 
meditation. In this solitude, he felt himself surrounded by a deliglitful society ; 
but Avhen transported from thence, and compelled to listen to the frivolous 
chat of his fellow-beings, he suffered all the miseries of solitude.” lie declares 
that his intercourse and conversation Avith mankind had Avroiight a salutary 
cliange; that he can now miiiffle in the concerns of life, perform his appro¬ 
priate ditties, and reserve that liigher species o£ discourse for tlie solitude and 
silence of his study. In tliis supposed control over liis romantic fancies he 
grossly deceived himself. 

As the time approached for entering on the practice of his profession, he 
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folt his repii'^nanco to it incroase niniv and more ; and he Miuyht to juistify a 
rotrcvit from it altogether Itysuch poor soj^histry as his imagination could 
suggest. He ohjec'ted to tlie profession as having soinetiung in it immoral. 
Tie could Jiot reconcile it Avith liis notions of duty to come forward as the 
champion indiscriminately of right and wrong; ana he considered the stipen¬ 
diary advocate of a guiltv party as bet'oming, l)y that very act, participator in 
'the guilt. He did not allow himself to reflect that no more etputahle arrange¬ 
ment eould 'ho devised, none wliicli would give the Iminblest individual so fair 
a chance for maintaining his rights as tlie employment of c^nopeteut ami 
upright counsel, familiar witli the forms of legal practice, necessarily emhar- 
rassing to a stranger ; that, so far from being compelled to undertake a cau-^e 
manifestly iinjust, it is always in the power of an liunc.st lawyer to decline it, 
hut tliat such contingencies are of iikknI raie occurrence, as few aisos ai*e liti¬ 
gated wlicre each party has not previously j)lausible gnmmls for believing 
himself in the right, a ^nustion only to 1)0 settled hy fair discussion on both 
sides; that opjKH tunities are not wantinu, on the otlier haiul, which invite the 
higliost display of oIo([uence and profes^l()ual .science in detecting and defeating 
villainy, in vindiciiting slaiuhuvd innoci'iice, and in e\'])Oumling the great 
])rinciples of law'on wliich the foundations of personal security and property 
are oshahlished : and, finally, that the most illustrious names in his own and 
every other civilized country hav(» been drawn from the ranks of a profession 
wliosG habitual discipline so well trains them for legislative action and tlie 
exercise of the higliest political functions. 

Brown cannot be suppoverl to hav(* been insensible to these ob\ii!iis views ; 
and, indeed, from one of hu letteis in later life, lie ajjpears to have clearly 
lecognized the value of the tiPtfessjon he liad ileserted. But his object was, at 
this time, to justify himself in his tickleness of jmipuse. as he he.st might, in 
his (ovn e>es and those of his friends Biowii was certainly not the first man 
of genius who found liimself incapable of resigning the'romantic Avorld of 
fiction and tin* nneoiitrolled revcL of the imagination for tlie dull and piosau: 
realities of tlie hnv. Few, indeed, like Mansfielil, have Ix^eii able so far to 
constrain their young nml buoyant imagimitions as to merit the jicautiful 
enlogium of the EnglisJi poet; while many more comparatively, from the time 
of Juvenal dowunvard, fortunately for tin* world, liave been willing to sacrifice 
tlie affections pliglited to Themis on tlie altars of the Muse. 

Brown’s resolution at this crisis <*aused sincere regret to liis fiiemls, which 
they could not conceal, on seeing him thus suddenly turn from the patli of 
honouialile fame at the very immeiit when he w'as prepared to enter on it- 
His prospects, Init lately so brilliant, seemed now overcast with a deep gloom. 
'J’he embarrassments of his situation had also a most unfavourable cflect on 


his own mind. Instead of the careful di>(iplino to which it had been lately 
subjected, it was now left to rove at large wherever caprice slionld dictate, and 
waste itself on those romantic reveries and siieculations to which luMvas natu¬ 
rally too much addicted. This was the period when the French Revolution 
was ill its heat, and the awful convulsion experienced in one unhappy country 
si'cmed to be felt in every quarter of the globe; men ^ew familiar with the 
wildest paradoxes, and tlw spirit of innovation incnced the oldest and best- 
ONtablished principles in morals and government. Brown’s inquisitive and 
speculative mind jiartook of tlie prevailing skepticism. 8ome of his composi¬ 
tions, and especially one on the Kajhfa of Womeiiy published in 1797, show to 
what extravaijance a henevolenf mind maybe led by fastening too exclusively 
on the contemplation of the evils of existing institutions and indulging in 
indefinite dreams of perfectibility. 
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There is no period of existoiifc when tlie spirit of a liiixp is more apt to be 
depressed than wlieii he is about the safe and quiet harbour m whicli 

he iuis rode in safety from childhood, and to launch on the dark and unknown 
ocean where so many a ^^allaiit bark has ^^ono down before Iiiin. How mneli 
must this dist|iuetude be increased in the case of one wiio, like lirown, lias 
thrown away the very chart and compass hy which he was prepared to guide 
Jiiinself through tlio douhtful perils of the voyage ! How iieavily the gloom 
of despondency fell on liis spirits at this timc3 is attested by vario!i>i extracts 
from liis private corvespondenco. '‘As for me,” he says, in one of his letters, * 
“ 1 long ago discovered that Nature had not qualified me for an actor on tliis 
stiige. The nature of my education only added to these disqualifications, and 
I oxijcricnced all ihu-'c deviations from tlie (viitre wliich arise uhen all our 
lessons are taken from hooks, an<l tlie scholar makes liis own character the 
comment. A liappy destiny, indeed, hiouglit me to tlie knowledge of two or 
tiiivo minds which Nature'liad fiishioned in the same mould with my own, 
lint these ai*e gont*. And, O (lod ! enable me to wait the. moment uhen it is 
thy will that 1 should follow tiiem.'” In another epistle ho remarks, 1 liave 
not been delirieiil in tin* pursuit of tliat necessary hrancli of knowledge, the 
‘'tndy of my'>eif. f will not expluin the result, for Imve I not already sulti- 
cumtly endeavoured to make myhicinls unhappy by communications wliich, 
inoudi they miglit easil} he injurious, could not he of any l»ossihIe advaii- 
t: gt* ' I really, deal W., regiet tiiat i»enou when your pity was first excited 
ill my favour. 1 sincerely lament that I (*ver gave you reason to imagine that 
1 was not so hap])y as a gay indilierenci' with leg.ird to the present, stubborn 
forgetfulness AVith lespcct to the uneasy past, and excursions into iightsonn* 
futurity could make nn*; for uhat end what useful imrposos, Avere promoted 
by the discovery ( It could not lake a»vay from tlie number of the mdiappy, 
imt only add to it, l.y making tliose uIioMoaxhI im'i>articii)ate in my uneasi¬ 
ness, wliich eacli ])aiti(*ipation, so far from tending to diminish, Avould in 
i’cality increase, by adding those regnUs, of Avhicli 1 h.atl lieen tlie author in 
them, to my own original stock.*’ It is painful to witness the struggles of a 
generous sjiiiit eiuleavoniing to siqiprcss the anguish thus involuntarily 
c^cajung in the Avarmlii of afieciionalc iiitercniirso. Thi-i liecoiues still more 
sti iking in the contrast exhibiti'd between the assumed cheerfulness of niiich 
of his correspondence at this peiiod and ilu; uniform melancholy tone of his 
piiA'ate journal, the genuine recoid of his emotions. 

Fortunately, Ids taste, refined by intellecfual cultuie, and the elevation and 
spotless purity of his moral principles, iiiised him above the temptations of 
sensual indulgence, in winch minds of Aveaker mould might liave souglii a 
temporary relief, liis s(nd was steeled against tlie grosser seductions of a]>]>e- 
tite. The only a\'<muo tliroiigli whicli his jiriiiciples couhl in any Avay Ik* 
assailed A\'as tiu* iind(‘rstanding ; ami it w’ould apju'ar, from some dark hints 
in his correspondence at this period, thut the rash idea of relieving liimself from 
the weiglit of earthly soi ioavs by some volimtiiry deed of violem-e had more 
than once tlitted across his mind. It is pleasing to observe Avith what beautiful 
modesty and simplicity of chanicter lie r<*fers his aitdinencefiom coarser indul¬ 
gences to liis constitutional infirmities, and conscfpioiit disinchnation to them, 
which, in truth, could he only impiitcil to the excellence of his heart and his 
understanding. In one of bis letters he remarks “ that the hencvoleiice of 
Nature rendered liini, in a manner, an exile from many of the temptations 
that infest th« minds of ardent youth. Whatever hi.s Avishes might have been, 
Jiis benevolent destiny liad oreVenled him from running into^ the frivolities 
of youtii.” IJe ascribes to this cause his love of ^tters, ami Ids predominant 
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anxiety to excel in whatever was a glorious subject of competition. “Had 
he been furnished with the nerves aiid ipiscles of his comrades, it was very 
far from impossible that he nught liave relinuiiished intellectual pleasiii-e.s. 
Nature had benevolently rendered him incapable of encountering such severe 
trials.” 

Brown’s j^)rmcipal resources for dissipating the melancholy which hung over 
him wore his inextinguishable love of letters, and the society of a few friends, 
towliom congeniality of tiisteand temper had united him'from eiirly years. 
In addition to these resources, we may mention his fondness for pedestrian 
rambles, v/liich sometimes were of several week^' duration. In the course of 
these excursions, tlie circb* of his acfiuaintance and friend.-* was grailually 
enlarged. In the city of New York, in particular, he contracted an intimacy 
witli several individuals of similar ago and kindred mould witli himself. 
Among tliese, his earliest associate was Dr. E. 11. Smith, a young gentleman 
of great promise in the medical ])rofessioii. Brown had become known to liini 
dunng the residence of tljo latter as a student in l^liiladelphia. By him our 
hero was introduced to Mr. Dunlap, who lias survived to commonioratc the 
virtues of his friend in a Inograidiy already noticed, and to Mr, dohnson, the 
accomplished author of tlie New ^'ork Law Reports. The society of thesi; 
friends had sufficient attractions to induce him to repeat liis visit to Now 
York, until at length, in the lieginning of 1798, he may be said to have estab¬ 
lished his permanent residence there, passing much of his time under the same 
roof witli them. His amiablH manners and accomplishments soon recom¬ 
mended him tothenoticeof othereminent individuals. He became a member 
of a literary society, called the FriemUy Chtb, comprehending names which 
have since shed a distinguished lustre over the various walks of literature and 
science. 

The siiirits of Brown seemed to 1 k‘ exalted in this new' atmosphere. His 
sensibilities found a grateful exercise in the sympathies of friendship, and the 
powers of his mind were called into action by collision with others of similar 
tone with bis own. Ills memory "was enriched with the stores of various 
reading, hitherto conductol at random, with no higher object than temporary 
amusement or the gratification of an indefinite curiosity. He now concen¬ 
trated his attention on some determinate object, and proposeil to give full 
scope to his various talents and acquisitions in the career of an author, as yet 
BO little travelled in his own country. 

His first publication was that before noticed, entitled Alcuin^ a dialogue 
on the Rights of Women.” It exhibits the crude and fanciful speculations of 
a theorist who, in his dreams of optimism, cliarges exclusively on human 
institutions the imperfections necessarily incident to human nature. The 
work, with all its ingenuity, made little impression on the public: it found few 
purc^sers, and made, it may be presumou, still fewer converts. 

He soon after began a romance, which he never completed, from which his 
bioCTapher has given copious extracts. It is conducted in the epistolary form, 
aim, although exhibiting little of his subsequent power and passion, is recom¬ 
mended by a graceful and easy manner of narration, more attractive than the 
more elaborate and artificial style of his latter novels. 

This abortive attemirt was succectled, in 1798, by the publication of WUlantJy 
the first of that remaricablc series of fictions whiCh flowed in such rapid suc¬ 
cession from his pen in this and the three following years. In this romance, 
the author, deviating from the usual track of domestic or historic incident, 
proi>osed to delineate the iiowcrfnl workings of passion displayed by a mind 
constitutionally excitable, pider the control of some terrible and mysterious 
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agency. Tlio scene is laid in Pennsylvania. The action takes place in a 
family by the name of Wieland, th^ princi|>al member of which had inherited 
a melancholy and somewhat superstitious constitution of mind, which his 
habitual reading and contemplation deepened into a calm but steady fanati* 
cisni. This temper is nourished still farther hy the occurrence oi certain 
inexplicable circumstances of ominous import. Strange voices are hoard by 
(Un'erent members of the family, sometimes warning tiiein of tlangcr, some¬ 
times announcing events seemiiig beyond the reach of human knowledge. The 
still and solemn hours of night are disturbed l>y the unearthly summons. The 
other actors of the drama are thrown into strange perplexity, and an muIeriJot 
of events is curiously entangled by the occurrence of uiiaccoimtable sights as 
well as sounds. By the heated fancy of Wieland they are referred to super¬ 
natural agency. A fearful destiny seems to preside over the scene, and to 
carry the actors pinvard to some awful catastrophe. At length the hour 
arrives. A solemn, mysterious voice announces to Wieland that he is now- 
called oil to testify hia submission to the divine will by the sacrifice of his 
earthly aflections,—to surrender up the affectionate partner of his bosom, on 
whom ho had reposed all liis hopes of liappiness in this life, lie obeys the 
mandate of Heaven, Tiie stormy conflict of jiassion into wJiich his mind is 
thrown, as the fearful sacrifice he is about to make calls up all the tender 
remembrancijs of conjugal fidelity and love, is painted with frightful strength 
of colouiing. Although it presents, on the, whole, as pertinent an example as 
we could oiler from any of lirowm^s wi-ihngsof the peculiar power and vividness 
of his conceptions, the whole scene is too lung for insertion here. We will 
mutilate it, nowever, by a brief cxti.u't, as an illustration of our author’s 
manner, more satisfretofy than any criiicisni can be. Wieland, after receiving 
the fatal mandate, is rejirescntcd in an apartment alime with liis wife. His 
courage, or, rather, his desperation, fails inm, and he sends her, on some 
pretext, from the chamber. An interval, during which his insane passions 
have time to rally, ensues. 

‘SShe returned with a light; T led the way to the chamber; she looked 
round her; she lifU'd the curtiiin of the bed ; she saw n{)thing. At length she 
fixed iumiiring eyes upon me. The light now enabled her to discover in my 
visage wnat darkness JukI liitherto concealed. Her cares were now transferred 
from my sister to myself, and she said, in a tremulous voice, ‘Wieland ! you 
are not well; what ails yon '( Can I do nothing for you'{’ That ax'ceuts and 
looks so winning should disarm me of my resolution was to be expected. My 
thoughts w-ere thrown anew into anarchy. I spread my hand before my eye'-, 
that 1 might not see lier, and answered only by groans. She took iny other 
hand between hers, andj pressing it to her hearty spoke with that voice which 
had ever swayed my will and wafted away sorrow. ‘ My friend! my soul’s 
friend! tell me thy cause of grief. Do I not merit to partake with thee in 
thy cares ? Am I not thy wife ? ’ 

‘‘ This was too much. I broke from her embrace, and retired to a corner of 
the room. In this pause, courage w-as once more infusexl into me. 1 resolved 
to execute my duty. She followed me, and renewed her passionate entreaty 
to know the cause of my distress. 

“ I raised my head and regarded her with steadfast looks. I muttered 
something about death, and the injunctions of my duty. At these words she 
shrunk back, and looked at me with a new expression of anguish. After a 
pause, shu clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

“‘O Wieland ! Wieland I God grant that I am mistaken ; but surely some¬ 
thing is wrong. I see it; it is too plain; thou art un<lone-lost to me and to 
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thyself.' At tlto same time slie gazed on niy features witli inteiisest anxiety, 
in hone tliat dilFerent syiiiptoins would take place. I replied with vehemence, 
‘ UiKione ! No ; my duty is known, and 1 thank niy God that iny cowardice 
is now vainpiished, and I have power to fuUil it, Catharine! I pity tin* 
weakness of nature; 1 pity thee, but must nut spare. Thy life is claimed 
from my hands: thou must die !' 

“ Kear was now added to her grief. ‘What niean you? Wliy talk you of 
deaths Belliink yoiuself, Wieland : bethink yourself, and this titA\il) pass. 
<> I why came I liitluT ^ Why did you drag me liither (* 

“ ‘ I brought tliei* hitluM* to fulfil a divine command. I am ap[/ointed thy 
destroyer, and destroy tln»e I must.' Saying tins, 1 seized lier wrists. She 
shrieked aloud, and endeavoured to free herself from my grasp, but her cffoiis 
M m e vain. 

“‘Surely, surely, Wieland, Ihun dost not mean it. Am I not thy wife? 
and wouhbt thou kill me ^ Tlnm wilt not; and yet - J see- -thou art Wieland 
no longer I A fury, resistless and Jiornhlc, ]jossesses thee ; spare me spaie - 
help—help-' 

“ Till lier breatli was sto])j»e;1 die slirieked for hel))—for nnu'ey. When slie 
could spi*ak no longer, lier gestures, her looks, np{»ealed to my compassion. 
]\Iy accursed hand was irresolute and tnunulous. I meant thy deatli to be 
sudden, thy struggles to be biief. Alas! my heart was intinn, my resolves 
mutable. Thrice I slackimed m> gras]!, and life kept its bold, though in the 
midst of pangs. I ler eyeballs staitod from their sockets. (Jrimness and dis¬ 
tortion took ])lace of all that used to bewitch me into traiisj)oi*l and subdue me 
into reverence. 

“ I Avas commissioned to kill tliee, hut not to torment thee Avith the fore¬ 
sight of lliy death : not to multi])ly tliy fears and prolong thy agonies. 
Iluggard, and ]»aie, ami lifeless, at length tliou ceasedst to contend Avilli tliy 
destiny. 

“ThisAvas a moment of trium])h. Thus had 1 siucessfully subdued tlie 
stuhhoruness of liuniaa passions; the victim which had been demanded Avas 
given ; tin* <leed was done jiast iccalk 

‘"I lifted the corpse in my anus, and laid it on the lied. I gazed upon it 
Avith delight. Siieh was the elation of my thoughts that I eAen liroko into 
laughter. I clapped my liands, and exclainuMl, ‘ It is done I My sacred duty 
is lultilled! To that I liave sacrificed, < > my (iod ! thy last and best gift, 
my wife ! ’ 

“Eor a Avhile I thus soared above frailty. T imagined I had set myself 
for eA'er beyond the reach of selfishness, jmi my imaginations were false, 
'riiis rapture ((uickly subsided. 1 looked again at my Avife. My joyous ebulli¬ 
tions vanished, and I asked myself avIio it Avas Avhoin I saAA\ Methought it 
could not be Catliarine. It coiild not he the wiiiuan who had lodged for years 
in my heart : Avho had slept nightly in my bosom ; who had borne in her 
Avomb, Avho Jiad fostered at her breast, the lieings Avho called me father ; whom 
1 had watched with delight, and cherished with a fondness ever new and 
jierpetually growing : it could not he tlui same. 

“Where Avas her hlooiij ? These dea<lly and hloocl-siiffused orbs hut ill 
resemble the azure and ecstatic tenderness of lier eyes. The lucid stream that 
meandered over that bosom, the glow of love that AA^as wont to sit upon that 
cliech, are much unlike these liviil stains and this liideous deformity. Alas 1 
these AV(M’e the traces of agony: tlic gripe of the assassin had been licre ! 

“1 will not dAvcII upon my lapse into desperate and outrageous sorrow. 
The breath of Heaven that sustained me Avas AvithdraAvn, ami I sunk into 
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virrc iihoi. I Icjpo'] from tlio floor; f (Ushed my IioaJ against the wall ; T 
uttercfl hcream.> ot horror ; 1 i)ai»tcd after tormont aud iuiii. Ktoriial lire and 
the bickerings of hell, compaied with what 1 fc'lt, WTre music and a bed of roses. 

“I tliauk my f^od that this degeneracy wiia transient,—that he deigned 
oiu-c more to laise me aloft. 1 tliought unon what 1 liad (hme as a sacrifice 
to <liity, and Wfts ca/ot, ]My wife was ilcau ; but 1 roHecled that, though this 
source of human consolation w\as closed, yet others w'ere still open. If th<‘ 
traiis[iorts of a husband wore no more, the feelings of a father bad still scope 
for exercise. Wiien remembrance of tlieir mother should excite too keen a 
pang, [ would look upon them and be eom/ortetl. 

“WHiilc I revolved these ideas, new warmth flowed in u]>on my heart. I 
was wrong. These feelings were the growth of sehislmess. Of tliis 1 was not 
aw'aie ; ami, to dispel the mist that obscured my pereeptituis, a new effulgence 
and a new mandate were necessary. 

“ From these tlionglits I was recalled by a ray that was shot into the room, 
A voice spake like that which J Jjad before heard, ‘ Tliou liast done wail; Imt 
all is not done—the saeiihceisineomplcte—thycliildreii must be offered—they 
must pencil with their motiier I' ' 

Tins, too, i- aceomplisl't I hy tlie same nMiiorseless arm, alfliougli the aiitlior 
has jmliciously refrained from attempting to jirolong the note of te<iing, slruek 
with so powerful a hand, fjy the u'eital of the paitifulaiN. 'liic wretched 
fanatic is hronglit to liial for the murder, hut is aisjuilled on Ihe ground of 
insanity. The illusion wiiieli has bewildered him at length break'' on his 
understanding i.i its whole truth. He e.uinot sustain the sliock,and the tragic 
tale close-' witli tlie suicide of the vieti .i of siijicrstitioii and iriijmsture. 'fho 
key to tlie whole of tins mysterious agency whicli coutiols the cir^Muiistanccs 
of the story i'*—vcntrilofjuism ! ventnliKiuism excited for the very purpose 
l>y a human fiend, fioni no motives of revenge or hatred, hut pure diabolieal 
jualiee, or, as he would make us helieve, and the autiior mm-ius willing to 
eiidoisc this absurd version of it, as a mere practical joke ! The reader, wln» 
iia< l)een gorged wntli tliis feast of horrors, is tempted to throw away tlie book 
in disgust at tindiug himself the dupe of such ]*altry jugglery ; A\liieli, w'liate\er 
.sense he given to the b'rm ventnkMpiism, is altogethei incompetent to the 
various iihonomeiia of sight and sound with w'hicli the story is so plenlifully 
seasoned. We can feel tlie force of Drydeii’.s imprecation when lie cursed tlie 
inventors of those fifth acts whicli arc Iwund to ununel all the fine mesh of 
impossibilities which tlie author’s w'ils had been so Inisy entangling in the four 
preceding. 

Tlie explication of tlic mysteries of Wieland naturally .siiggi'sts tlie ipieNtion 
how far an author is bound to explain tlie najieriKffurali'te,'^^ if w'c may so rail 
tliem, of liis fictions, and wdietlier it is not better, on the whole, to crust lo 
the willing superstition and credulity of the reader (of which there is pm'liaps 
store enough in almost every bosom, at the present enlightiMied day even, for 
poetical purposes) than to a’ttenijit a solution on purely natural or mechanical 
])rincip]cs. ‘It was tliought no Iiann for the ancieiits to bring the use of 
'nutchinenj into tlieir epics, and a similar frceiloin was conceded to the old 
^Inglisli dramatists, whose ghosts and witches were ]»laml in tlie much more 
perilous prodicament of being subjected to the scrutiny of the sjiectator, whose 
senses are not near so likely to be duped as the sensitive and eyated imagina¬ 
tion of the feader in liis solitary chamber. It must be aihuitted, however, 
that the piildic of those days, Avhen the 

rndoubtlng luiiu! 

Belicvr J tlic inngic that weic auiig/* 
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were admirably seasoned for the action of superstition in all forms, and fur¬ 
nished, therefore, a most enviable audience fertile melodramatic artist, whether 
dramatist or romance-Avriter. But all this is cliaiigcd. No Avitches ridetlie 
air Jiowadays, ami fairies no longer “ dance their rounds by the pale moonlight,” 
as tlie Avortiiy Bishop Corbet, indeed, lamented a century and a lialf ago. 

Still, it ujay bo allOAved, perhaps, if the scene is laid in some remote ago or 
country, to borroAv the aiiciciit superstitions of the place, and iucoiporate them 
into, or, at least, coloiu* the story Avith them, Avithout shocking the Avell-bred 
prejudices of the modern reader. iSir Walter Scott has done this Avitli good 
effect in more than one of his romances, as every one Avill reivlilv call to mind. 
A fine example occurs in the Boden Glass apparition in Waverley. Avhicli tlie 
great novelist, far from attcm[>ting to explain on any philasophical principles, 
or eveji by an intimation of its being the more creation of a icverisli imagina¬ 
tion, lias left as he found it, trusting that the reader's poetic feeling will readily 
accommodate itself to the popular superstitions of the country he is depicting. 
This reserve on his part, indeed^ arising from a trulynoetic vicAv of the subj^t 
and an honest reliance on a similar spirit in his reiiaSr, has laid him open, Avith 
some matter-of-fact people, to the imputation (jf not being Avliolly untouclied 
himself by the national superstitions. Yet how much Avould the whole scene 
have lost in its i»ermaiicnt effect if tlie author liad attempted an explanation 
of the apparition on the ground of an optical illusion not infrequent among 
the mountain-mists of the lliglilaiiJs, or any otlier of the ingenious solutions 
so readily at tlie command of the thoroughbred stoiy-teller ! 

It must bo acknowledged, however, that this Avay of solving the riddles of 
romance would liardlv he julmissible in a stoiy drawn from familiar scenes and 
situations in modern life, ami especially in onr oaa'u countiy. The lights of educa¬ 
tion are thing too lii’iglit and broad over the land to alloAV any lurking-hole for 
the shadoAVs of a tw ilight age. 8o much the Averse for the poet and the novelist. 
Their province must uoAvhe confined to poor hunuin nature, without meddling 
Avith the “Gorgons and chimeras dire” Avhich floated through the bewildered 
brains of our forefathers, at least on t!io other side of the Avater. At any rate, 
if a writer, in this broad .sunshine, ventures on any sort of diablerie] he is 
forced to explain it by all the thousand contrivances of trap-doors, secret 
mssages, Avaxen images, and otlicr make-shifts from the property-room of Mrs. 
Kadcutfe and Company. 

Brown, indeed, has resorted to a somewbat higher mode of elucidating hi.s 
mysteries by a remarkable phenomenon of our nature. But the misfortune of 
all these attempts to account for the marvels of the stoiy by natumi or 
mechanical causes is, that tliey arc very seldom satisfactoiy, or competent to 
their object. Thi.^ is eminently the caseAvith the ventriloquism in Wieland. 
Even where they are competent, it may he doubted whether the reader Avho 
has suffered his credulous fancy to be entranced by the spell of the magician 
Avill be gratified to learn, at the end, by Avliat cheap mechanical contrivance he 
has been duped. However this may be, it is certain that a very unfavourable 
effect, in another respect, is produced on his mind, after he is made acquainted 
Avith the nature of the secret spring by which the machinery is played, mort; 
especially when one leading circumstance, like, vtotciloquisni in Wieland, 4 ^ 
made the master-key, a.^it were, by which all the ^raysteries are to be unlocked 
and opened at once. With this explanation at hand, it is extremely difficult 
to rise to that sensation of mysterious awe and apprehension on which so much 
of tlie sublimity and general effect of the nar^tive necessarily depends. In¬ 
stead of such feelings^ the only ones which can enable ns to do full justice to 
the author’s conception^ we sometimes, on the contrary, may detect a smile 
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lurking in tlic corner of the mouth as we perusie &oe»es of positive power, from 
the contrast obviously suggested of the impotence of the apparatus and the 
portentous cliaracler of the results. Tlie critic, therefore, possessed of the 
leal key to the mysteries of the story, if he would do justice to his author’s 
merits, must divest himself, as it were, of his previous knowledge, by fasleuing 
his attention on the results, to the exclusion of the insignificant means by 
which they are achieved, lie will not always find this an easy matter. 

But to return from tliis rambling digression. In the following year, 1790, 
Brown published his second jiovel, entitled Ormond, TIio stoiy presents few 
of the (leeply agitating scenes and powerful bni'stsof passion which distinguish 
the first. It is designed to exliibit a model of surpassing excellence in a feinalo 
rising superior to all the shocks of adversity and the more perilous blandish¬ 
ments of seduction, and who, as the scene grows darker and aarker around her, 
seems to illumine the whole with the radiance of her celestial virtties. The 
reader is reminded of the “patient Griselda,” so deliccateJy jxirtrayod by the 
pencils of Boccaccio and Chaucer. It must ho admitted, howevej*, that the con¬ 
templation of such a character in the abstract i^ more imposing than the 
minute details by which e attain to tlie knowlodi^c of it; and although there is 
nothing, we arc told, which the gals looked down ui)on Avith more satisfaction 
thaji a brave mind struggling with the storms of adversity, yet, when these 
come ill the guise of poverty and all the tmin of teasing annoyances in 
domestic life, the tide, if long protracted, too often produces a sensation of 
Aveariiiess scarcely to lie comi)ensat*xl hy the moral grandeur of the spectacle. 

The appearance of these two novels constitutes an epoch in the ornamental 
literature of America, They are the first decidedly successful attempts in the 
walk of romantic fiction. They are stiii farther remarkable as illustrating 
the character and state of society on this side of the Atlantic, instead of re¬ 
sorting to the exhausted si^rings of Kin'op(‘au invention. Tlicse circumstances, 
as well as the uncommon ])Owers they displayed both of conception and ex(‘- 
cution, recommended tlieni to the notice of the literary world, although their 
philo-sophical method of dissecting passion and analyzing motives ci action 
placed them somewdiat beyond the rcaib of \mlgar popularity. BroAvn 
sensible of the favourable impression Avhicii he had made, and mentions it in 
one of his epistles to liis brotluT ivith his usual unaffected modesty; “I add 
somewhat, though not so much as I might if 1 were so inclined, to the numljer 
of my friends. "1 find to he the writer of Wiehmd and Ormond is a greater 
recommendation tlian I ever imagined it Avould be, ' 

In the course of the same year, the tpiiot tenor of his life was internmtod 
hy the visitation of that fearful pestilence, the yellow fever, Avhich had for 
fseveral successive years made its appearance in the city of New York, but 
which in 1798 fell upon it with a violence siirnlar to that Avitli Avhich it liad 
desolated Philadelphia in 1793. Biwn had taken the precaution of with¬ 
drawing from the latter city, Avhere he tlien resided, on its first appearance 
there. He prolonged his stay in New York, however, relying on tlie liealthi- 
ness of the quarter of the toini Avliere he lived, and tno habitual abstemiou.s- 
ness of his diet. His friend Smith was necessarily detained there by the 
duties of his profession ; and Biwn, in answer to tlie reiterated importunities 
of his absent relatives to withdraAV from the infected city, refused to do so, on 
the ground that his personal services might be required by the friends who 
remmned in it,—a disinterestedness well meriting the strength of attachment 
w»hicli he excited in the bosom of his companions. 

Unhappily. Brown was right in his proguosiics, and his services were too 
soon required in behalf of his friend Dr. Smith, who fell a victim to his own 
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, Wuevolcaco, havin;; caiiidit the fatal ^Bialady frrfjn fin Italian gentteman, a 
stranger ill the city, whom he received,'tvhea iufcctedwith the tBseaso, into 
,his house, iplinqujshing to him lus own apartment. Brown had the ^elan- 
choly satisfaction of performing the last sad otiices of affection to.'his dying 
friend, lie himself soon hecamo affected with tile same disorder ; and it was 
not till after a severe illness that he so far recovered as to be able fb transfer 
liis residence to Perth Aml>oy, the abode of Mr. Dunlap, where a pure And 
invigoi’iiting atmosphere, aided by the kind attentions of his host, gradually 
restored him to a sulKcicnt degree of health and spirits for the prosecution of 
Ills literary labours. 

'Phe spectacle he had witnes'-ed imulc loo deep an impression on him to lie 
readily effaced, ami he resolved to transfer Ins own conception« of it, while 
yet fresh, to the page of iictiiin, or, as it might rather bo calleil, of liistory, for 
the puipose, las he intijuatiss in liis preface, of imparting to others some of the 
fruits of tlio melancholy lesson he had himself experienced. Such was the 
origin of his next novel, Ar//n'r Mern/n ; or, iMemoim of the Year ITlffk 
Tins was the fat.il year of the yellow fever in PJhladoIphia. The action of 
the story is chieffy cuiiffncd to tliat city, hut seems to he prepared lYith little 
contrivance, oii im legular or s;,.stematic plan, consisting simply of a .succession 
of incidents, having little cohesion except in reference to the licro, hut afford¬ 
ing situations of great interest and frightful fidelity of colouring. The pesti¬ 
lence wasting a thriving amLiJopulons city has fnrnislied a tojdc for upre 

. than one great master. It will ho rememhered as the terror of every school¬ 
boy in tlie ]iagcs of Thucydid('->; it ftu’tns llic gloomy portal to the light and 
Hify fictions of Boccaccio; and it has furnished a snbjt'ct for the graphic 
pencil of tlio Knglisli noviOist Dc Foe, the only one of the llireewho never 
witnessed the honois v\lui'h lie jiaints, hut whO'.e fictioits uear an aspect of 
reality uhich history can rarely leach. 

Brown has succeeded in giving the same terrible distinctness to his impres¬ 
sions by means of individual ]>ortraitin'*. Fie hris, ho'vever, not confined 
himself to this, hut, by a variety of touches, lay.' open to oiu' view the whoUs 
interior of the city of the plague. Insleatl of expatiating on the loathsome 
symptoms «an(l ph^isic/il ravagi's of tlu' dis(\*i^e, he .u'lects Uie most striking 
moral circumstances whicli attend it ; he dwells on the withering '■ensatiou 
that falls so heavily on the heart in the streets of the Ofice busy and crowded 
eity, now deserted and sihmt, save only wliere the wlieels of the melancholy 
Jicarsc arc lieard to rumble along the pavement. Our autJior not unfi’equoritly 
succeeds in conveying more to the heait by the skilful selection of a single 
circumstance than would have fiowod from a multitude of petty details. It 
is the art of the great master.-^ of jioetry and painting. 

The same year iji winch Br(n\’n produced the first part of “ Arthur Mervyn,’* 
he entered on the publication of a jieriodical entitled The Monthly Magazine 
atu! American Review^ a v\ork that during its brief existence, which termi¬ 
nated in tlie following year, affbided abundant evidence of its editor’s ver.s;i- 
tility of talent and the ample range of liis literary acquisition.s. Our hero was 
now fairly in the traces of authorship, Ife looked to it as his permanent 
vocation : and the indefatigable ddigence with i^liich be devoted liimaelf to 
it may at least seiwc to show that he did not shrink from his professional 
engagements from any .tack of indiwtry or entorprise:' 

The publication of “ Arthur Mervyh ” was sacci*ctle<l not long after by that 
of Edgar llnnthj; or^ T/te Adventurer of a Sleepwalker^ a romance pre¬ 
senting a greater variety of wild and picturesque adventure, with more 
copious delineations of natural scenery, than is to be found in Ids other 
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fictions; ciixnmtetances^ no doubt posse^ling more attraction'? for tlie mass 
of reader^ than the peculiarities of his other novels. Judoed, tlie author has 
sncceeiled pertectly in constantly stimulatin^c the cuiiosity by a succession of 
as original incidents, perils, and hairbreadth escajics as ever flitted across a 
faiK;y.* It is no small trinniph of the art to be able to maintain the 
of the reader unflaggiiif? tlirough a succession of incidents which, far 
from being siistaineii by one predominant ])assion and forming parts of one 
uhole, rely each for lts interest on its own iudopcmlent merits. 

The .<tory is laid in the western ]>art of Pennsylvania, where the author has 
diversified his descriptions of a simple and almost primitive sta^ of society 
with uncommonly animated sketches of rmal scenery. It is w'orth observing 
hpw tlie sombre complexion of Prown's imagination, which so deeply tinges 
his moral portraiture, sheds its gloom over liis pictures of material nature, 
missing the landscaiie into all the severe and savage sublimity of a Salvator 
Rosa. The soiimaiiibulism of this novel, winch, like the veiitrilouuiMU of 
“ Wielandj'^ is the moving principle of all the machinery, has this advantage 
over the latter, that it docs not necessarily impair the ofFcct by perpetually 
suggesting a solution of inyAtenes, and thus disjielling llio illusion on whose 
existence tlie effect of the wlmle stoiy mainly depends. The adventures, 
indeed, built upon it are not tlie most probable in the woild ; but, waiving 
tins,—wo slmll be well rewarded for such concession,—tliero is no farther 
diliiciilty. ^ ^ 

The extract already cited ]»y us from the*first of our author’s novels has 
furnislied the reader vvith an illu'tiat. ju of liis power in di 4 )laying tlie conflict 
of passion under Ingh moral excitement We will now venture another <iuota- 
' lion from tiie work l3etou' ui, in ordci to exhibit more fully his talent for the 
description of extmnal objects. 

Edgar Ilnntly, the hero of the story, is rei'resented in one of the wild 
iiiounlain-fasinesses of iVorwalk, a distnet in tht'western part of Pennsyl- 
vAnia. He is on the brink of a ravine, from which tlie only avenue lies over 
the body of a tree thrown across the chasm, througli whose dark depths below 
a rusliiug torrent is heard to poiu its waters. 

“ While occupied vvith these ndleetions, my eyes wore fixed upon the oiipo- 
Rite steeps. The tops of the trees, waving to and fro in tlie wildest commotion, 
and their trunks occasionally bending to the blast, which, in these loftv 
regions, blew with a violence unknown in the tiacts below% exhibited an awful 
spectacle. At length my attention was attracted by the tiunk wlneli lay 
across the gulf, and whidi I had converted into a Inidge. I perceived tliat it 
hail already swerved Romewliat fioui its original position; that evciy lilast 
broke or loosened some of the fibres hy winch its root^ were connocte<l with 
the opposite bank ; and that, if tlie stoim did not speedily abate, there was 
imminent danger of its being torn from the roek and precipitated into the 
chasm. Thus ray retreat would be cut of!', and tlie evils fiom which J was 
endeavouring to rescue another would be experienced by myself. 

“1 believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition witli which I should 
reCross this gulf. The moments that were spent in these <IeIiberation.s were 
critical, and T shuddered to observe that the trunk was ludd in its place by 
one or two filires, vvhicli were already stretched almost to breaking. 

“ To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet and unsteadfast by 
tlie wind, was eminently dangerous. To maintain my hold in passing, in 
defiance of 4\\c wdiirlwind, requireil the most vigorous exertions. For this 
eni, it nas necessary to discommode myself of my cloak, and of the volume 
which I carried in the pocket of my coat. 

’ u 
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“Just Jis I had disposed of these encuiubrances, and had risen from niy 
seat, my attention was again called to the opposite steep by the most 
unwelcome object that at this time could possibly occur. Something was 
perceived moving among the bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped 
was nothing more than a raccoon or opossum, but whicli presently appeared 
to be a panther. His gi ay coat, extended claws, fiery eyes, and a cry which 
III) at that iinnuent uttered, and wliicli, by its resemblance to the human 
voice, is peculiarly terrific, denoted liinx to be the most ferocious and un¬ 
tamable of that detested race. The industry of our hunters has nearly 
banished animals of prey from these precincts. The fastnesses of Norwall^ 
however, could not hut allovd refuge to some of them. Of Inte I had met 
them so rarely that my fears were seldom alive, and I trod without caution 
the ruggedest and most solitary liauuts. Ktill, however, I had seldom been 
.unfurnished in my rambles with tlie moans of defence. 

“The uiifrot|uency with which I had lately encountered this foe, and the 
encumbrance of provision, made me neglect, on this occasion, to bring with 
me my lisual arms. The ]>east that was now before me, when stiinnlated by 
hnnaer, was accustomed to assail whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. lie would set upon the man and the deer with equal and irresistible 
ferocity. His sagacity was equal to his str<M»gth, and he seemed able to dis¬ 
cover Avhen his antagOfiist was aimed and ])roj>ared for defence. 

“ My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of my danger. 
He sat on tlie broiv of tliu steep, eying the Ijridge, ami apparently deliberating 
whether he should cross it. It was jirobahle that ho had scented my footsteps 
thus far, and, should he jiass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail of detecting 
my asylum. 

‘■Should he retain his j*resent station, my danger was scarcely lessened. 
To pass over in tlie face oi a famished tiger was only to rush upon my fate. 
The falling of the tnink, which liad lately been so anxiouslv deprecated, was 
now witii no less solicitmh' desned. E\ery new gust I liopea would tear 
asunder its remaining bajuls, and, by cutting oil all communication lietween 
the opposite steeps, place me in security. My hopes, liowever, were destined 
to be frustrated. ^I'hc fibres of the jirostrato tree were obstinately tenneious 
of tlieir liold, and presently the animal scramlded down the rock and pro¬ 
ceeded to cross it. ^ 

“ Of all kinds of death, that which now' menaced me was the mo.st abhorred. 
To die by disease, or by t)ic hand of a fellow-cieature, was prupitious and 
lenient in comparison woth being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. 
To perish in this obscure retreat by means so impervious to the anxious 
curiosity of my friends, to lo«e my portion of existence by so untoward and 
ignoble a destiny^ was insupportable. 1 bitterly deplored my rashness in 
coming hither unpiovided for an enconnler like this. 

“The evil of my present oircnmstaiices consisted chiefly in suspense. My 
death was unavoidable, but my imagination had leisure to torment itself by 
anticipations. One foot of the savage w'as slowly and cautiously moved after 
the other. He struck his claws so deeply into the bark that they were with 
difficulty withdra^vn. At length he leaped upon the ground. We were now 
separateil by an interval of scarcely eight feet. To leave the spot where 1 
crouched was impossible. Beliind and beside me tne cUft' rose perpendicularly, 
and before me was this grim knd terrible visage. I shrunk still closer to the 
ground, and closed my eyes. 

“ From tins pause of horror I was aroused by the noise occasioned by a 
second spring of tl^e animal. He leaped into the pit in which I Ijad so deeply < 
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Vef!;rotted that I had not taken refuge, and disappeared. My rescue was so 
sudden, and so much beyond my Mief or my nope, that i doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. This opportunity of escape 
was not tp be neglected. I left my place and scrambled over the tnuik with 
a precipitation which had like to nave proved fatal. The tree groaned and 
shook under me, the wind blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely 
reached the opposite steep wlien the roots were severed from the rock, and 
the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the chasm. 

“My trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked hack with wonder 
on my hairbreadth escape, and on that singular concurrence of c\cnts whicli 
had i}laced me in so short a period in absohite security. Had the trunk 
fallen a moment earlier. I should have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown 
headlong. Had its fall been delayed another moment, 1 should have been 
pursued ; for the beast iioav issued from his den, and testified his surprise 
and disappointment by tokens the sight of Avhich made my blood run cold. 

“ He saw me, and hastened to the verge of the cliasin. He squattetl on his 
hind legs, and assumed the attitvnle of one preparing to leap. Sty consterna¬ 
tion A\as excited afreslt by these ai)pearanccs. It seemed at fiivst as if the 
rift was too wide for any [tower of miiNcIes to carry Jiim in safety over; but 
I knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that his experience had 
made him a iK-ttor judge of the practicability of tlii.s exploit than 1 was. 

“Still, there Avas hope that he Avould reliu<iuish this design as desperate. 
Tills hope was quickly at an end. He sprung, and his fore legs touched tiie 
verge of the rock on which 1 stood, in spite of vehement exertions, hoAvever, 
the surface Avas ii o smooth and too Hard to alloAv him to make good liis liold. 
He fell, and a piercing cry uttered below sliOAAcd that nothing liad obstructed 
liis descent to tlie liottom.'^ 

T'hc subsequent narratfve leads the liero through a variety of romantic 
adsenturcs, especially Avith the savages, with whom he has several desjievate 
lencounters and critical escapes. The track of adventure, indeed, strikes 
into tlie same aa'M solitudes of the forest that liave mocc been so frequently 
travelled over by our ingenious countryman Cooper. The light in wlncli the 
character of the North AineriCcau Indian lias been exhibited by the tAvo Avrit(M*s 
1ms little resemblance. Brown's sketches. It is true, are few and faint. As 
far as they go, hoAvever, they arc confined to such vIcaas as are most conform¬ 
able to the popular conceptions, blinking into full relief the rude and uncouth 
lineaments oi the Indian character, its cunning,’ cruelty, and nnmitigatod 
ferocity, Avith no intimations of a more geiieroiis nature. (Jooper, on the 
other hand, discards all the coarser elements of savage life, reserving thase 
oidy of a picturesque and romantic cast, and elevating the souls of his warriors 
by such sentiments of courtesy, high-toned ghllautry, and passionate tender¬ 
ness as belong to the riper period of civilization. Thus idealized, the portrait, 
if not strictly that of the fierce and untamed son of tlie forest, is at least 
sufficiently true for poetical puri)Oses. Cooper is indeed a poet. His de¬ 
scriptions of inanimate nature, no less than of savage man, are instinct Avith 
the breath of poetry. Witness his infinitely various pictures of the ocean, or, 
still more, of the beautiful spirit that rides upon its ba^oin, the gallant ship, 
Avliicli under his touches becomes an animated thing, inspired by a living 
soul; vemfnding us of the beautiful superstition dt the simple-hearti natives, 
who fancied the bark of Columbus some celestial visitant, descending on his 
broad pinions from the skies. 

j* Brown is far loss of a colourist. He deals less in extcimal nature, but 
'searches the depths of the soul. He may be rather called a philosophical 
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than a poetical writer; for, tliongh he Im that intensity of feeling wlhcli 
constitutes one of the distinguishing attrihutes of the latter, yet in his most 
tumultuous luirsts of passioji we fiO([Uently find him jtausing to analyze and 
coolly speculate on the elements A\hit‘h have raised it. This intrusion, indeed, 
of reason, mhon froklv^ into scenes of the greatest interest and emotion, 
lias sometimes tlie unhappy cllccL of chilling them altogether. 

In 1800 Brown published the .second jiart of Ills Arthffr Mi^rvyn^ W'hose 
occasional displays of energy ami jiathos by no means eomiiensate the violent 
ilislocations and general iiiijnobahilities of the narrative, (hir author was led 
into these defects l>y the unpardonable preeijiitanoy of bis coiujio'^ition. Three 
of his romances were thrown oli in the cour.Ne of one year. Tlics(‘ were written 
with the printer’s devil literally at his elbow', one being begun licfore another 
Avas complctod, and all of them before a regular, Avell-digested plan was devised 
for their execution. 


The con.sc<iuciu*es of this curious .st>]e of doing business are such as miglit 
Iiave been iiredieted. Tlie incidents are strung together with about as little 
connection as the rhymes in “The House that Jack built and tluMvliole 
reminds us of some bizarre, autiipiated edifice, exliibiting a dozen stylos of 
arehitoeturo, according to the caprice or <-ouvenieiice of its successive owners. 

The readm* is ever at a lo^s for a clue to guide him through the labyrinth 
of strange, incongruous incident. It would semn as if the great object of tlic 
author was to kef*p alive the state of suspense, on the player’s principle, in 
“The Kelicarsal,” that‘'on the .stage it is liest to keep tlie audience in siis- 
]>ense; for to guess ju'escutly at the i>lot or the seu.se tiK'.s them at the end 
of the first act Now, here every line surprises you, and brings in new 
matter!” Perhajj^ however, all this proceeds less from calculation than 
from the embarra'i.sment w'hieh the novelist feels in attOlnptiiig a solution 
of his own riddles, and wliich lea<ls liim to put off the reader, by multiplying 
incident after incident, until at length, entangled in the complicated snarl of 
bis own intrigue, be is finally obliged, when the fatal hour arriv(‘s, to out tin* 
knot which lie eaumit unravel. There is no othm* A\ay hy which we can 
account for the forci'd and violent (hkHKieinenta wliieh bring up so many of 
Browm’s fictions. Voltaire has remarked, somewliere in his OoinujCiitaries on 


Corneille, that “an author may Avrite witli the rapidity of genius, but should 
correct Avith scrupulous deliberation.” Our autlior seems to have thought it 
sufficient to comply with the first half of the maxim. 

Xu 1801 Brown published liis novel of Ilotrtrh and in 1804 closed 

the .series Avith Jane Talhot, first printetl in England. They are composed in 
a more subdued tone, discarding those startling preternatural inci(u»nts of 
which be had mad** such free u^e in Ids former fictions. In the preface to his 
first romance, “AMeland,” he remarks, in allusion to the mystery on Avhich 
the story is made to deiiend, “ that it is a sufficient vindication of the Avriter 
if history furnishes one parallel fact.” lint the French critic, Avho tells us /e 
rmi 'jmd <iHehpteJoh n^vlre yv/.s has, with more judgment, 

condemned this vicious recurnmcc to extravagant and improbable incident. 
Truth cannot alway.s be pleaded in vindication of the author of a fiction any 
more tlian of a libel. Xirowoi seems to have subseipiently come into the .same 
ojdiiiou ; for, in a lettef addressed to his hrotlie James, after the jiiiblira- 
tioi: of “Edgar Iluutly,” he observes, “ Your remarks upon the gloominc.ss 
and out-of-nature incidents oi ‘ lluntly,’ if they be not just in their full extent, 
are doubtless sucli as most readers will make, which alone is a sufficient re^isoii 
for dropping the doleful tone and as.suming a cheerful one, or, at least, sulnti- 
tuting moral cai.>es and daily incidents in place of Ibo profligious or thc^ 
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.Singular, i shall not fall Jiomiftcr into that strain.” Tho two last novels of 
oiir author, however, although purifictl from the more glaring defects of the 
jireceding, were so inferior in their gtuieral j) 0 \vcrand originality of conceiition 
that they Jiever rose to the same level in public favour. 

In the year 1801 Ihown returned to his native eitv, PJiiladelphia, where lie 
e>tahlished his residence in the family of his brother. Here he continued, 
steadily pursuing his literary avocations, and in 1803 undertook the conduct 
of a periodical, entitled The Lifentn/ Mwjftzi^ie raiff ^tinencan Iler/ister. A 
great change had taken place in his o]»inious on more than one important 
to])ic connected \\ith human life and happiness, and, indeed, in his general 
tone of thiidcing, since abandoning his professional career. Ih’ighter prospects, 
no doubt, suggested to him more cheerful considerations. Instead of a mere 
dreamer in the world of fancy, he luvl now become a piactical man : larger 
experience and deeper meditation had shown him tlie emptiness of his 
Utojaan theories ; and, though his sensibilities were as ardent and as easily 
enlisted as ever in the cause of humanity, his schemes of amelioration Avere 
biult upon, not against, the existing institutions of society. The enunciation 
of tlie princiyiles on wliicli the yieriodical above alluded to was to lie conducted 
is so honourable (wery way to his heart and his understanding that wv 
cannot refrain from malcing a brief extract from it. 

“In an age like this, when tlie foundations of religion and morality have 
been so lioldly attacked, it seems necessary, in announcing a work of this 
nature, tt) he paiticularly explicit as to the patliA\hicIi thc^editor means to 
jmrsue. Ifc' therefore avows himself to be. without e<pn'vocation or ren^rve, 
the aideiit friend and the A\ilhiig riiampion of the (divistian religion. Chris¬ 
tian piety ho ie\eres as the big' st excellence of human beings; and tho 
ampl<*st reward he can ^oek for his labour is the consciousness of having in 
some degrt*e, however inconsidi'rable, contributed to recommend tlie [iractice 
of religious duties. As in the conduct of this work a supreme legavd will be 
paiil to tlie interests of religion and nioraiity, lie will scrupulously guard 
against all that dishonours and impairs that princiyile. Everything that 
savours of indelicacy or licentiousness will ho rigorously proscribed. Ifis 
jjoetical jiieces may be dull, Imt they shall at least bt free from voluptuonsm^^s 
or sensuality; ami his ynose, Avhetlior seconded or not by genius and know¬ 
ledge, shall scrupulously aim at the promotion of public aiul private virtue.” 

During his abode in New York our author liad fonued an attju-hment to an 
amiable and accomplished young ladj", Miss Elizabeth Linn, daughter of the 
excellent and highly-gifU hI PicsIjyteVian divine, Dr. William Linn, of tliat 
city. Their mutual attachment, in which the inijmlses <if the heart Avere 
sanctioned hv the understanding, A\as folloAved l>y tiieir marriage in November, 
ISO I, after w'hich lie never again renioveil his residence from rhiladelphifi. 

With the additional resjmnsihilities of In's new station, lie jmrsued his 
literary labours wdlh inercased diligence, lie projected the jdan of an 
.huiff'd liefjhde/\ the first Avoik of the* kind in tlie countiv, and in 180(1 
edited the first volume of the publication, which was undertaken at the risk 
of an eminent huokseller of Jdiiladelphia, ]\Ir. Conrad, who had engaged his 
editorial labours in the conduct of the former Magazine, begun in 1803. 
When it is considered that botli tliese periodicals were placed under the 
superintendence of one individual, and that he bestowed sueh indefatigable 
attention on them tliat they were u<it only preyiared, but a large portion 
actually^exccutcd by his owui hands, A\e sliall form no mean opinion of the 
extent and variety of Ids stoves of iufoniiation and his faeility in applying 
them, JJotli Avorks are replete with ovidenoes of the ta^'te ami eruditmu of 
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their editor, cinl tracing a wide ran^^e of uiiscellaiieous articles, essays, iiterary 
criticism, and scientific researches. The liistorical jjortioii of “The Register” 
in particular, comprehending, in addition to the political annals of the 
principal states of Europe ana of our own country, an elabomte iiiguiry into 
the origin and organization of our domestic institutions, displays a discrimina¬ 
tion in the selection of incidents, and a good faith ana candour in the mode 
of discussing them, that entitle it to great authority as a record of contem¬ 
porary transactions. Eight voluincs were published of the first-mentioned 
periodical, and the latter was continued under his direction till the end of the 
fifth volume, 1809. 

In addition to these regular and, as they may be called, professional labours, 
he indulged his prolific pen in-ivarious speculations, botri of a literary and 
political character, many of which appeared in the pages of the “ Tortfolio.” 
Among other occasional productions, we may notice a beautiful biographical 
sketch of his wife^a brother, Dr. J. B. iiinn, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Philadelphia, whose lamented death occurred in the year succeeding Brownes 
marriage. vVe must not leave out of the account three elaborate and extended 
pamphlets, published between 1803 and 1809, on political topics of deep 
interest to the community at that time. The first of tliese, on the cession of 
Louisiana to the French, soon went into a second edition. They all excited 
general attention at the time of their appearance by the novelty o^ their argu¬ 
ments, the variety and copiousness of their inforniation, tlie liberality of 
their views, the independence, so rare at that day, of foreign prejudices," the 
exemption, still mrer, from the bitterness of party spirit, an<l, lastly, the tone 
of loyal and heartfelt patriotism—a piitriotism witliout cant™with which the 
author dwells on the expanding glory and prosperity of his country in a strain 
of prophecy that it is oui boast has now become history. 

Thus occupied, Brown's situation seemed now to aftord liim all the means 
for happiness atUiinablc in this life. Ills own labours secured to him an 
honourable indepoiidencc and a high reputJition, which, to a mind devoted 
to professional or other intellectual pursuits, is usually of far higher estimation 
than gain. Round his owm fireside lie found ample scope for the exercise of 
his aftectionate sensibilitit^s, while the traiKpiil jileasures of domestic life proved 
the best possible relaxation for a mind wearied by severe intellectual effort. 
Ill's grateful heait was deejdy sensible to the extent of liis blessings ; and in 
more than one letter he indulges in a vein of reflection which shows tliat his 
only solicitude was from the fear of their instability, Hiaomi health furnished 
too well-grounded cause for such apprehensions. 

We fiave already noticed that he set out in life with a feeble constitution. 
His sedentary habits and intense application liad not, as it may well be be¬ 
lieved, contribiiteil to repair the defects of Nature. lie liad for some time 
shown a disposition to pulmonary complaints, and had raised blood more than 
once, which he in vain endeavoured to persuade himself did not proceed from 
the lungH. As the real character of tlie disease disclosed itself in a manner 
not to be mistaken, his cxnxious friends would have persuaded him to cross the 
water in the hope of re-e.stablishing liis Jiealth by a seasonable cliange of 
climate. But Brown could not endure the tlioughts of so long a separation 
from his beloved fondly, and he tinisted to the effect of a temporary abstinena^ 
from business, and of\gie of those excursions' into the country by which he 
WJ so often recruited his health and spirits. 

Ill the summer of 1809 he made a tour into New Jersey and New York. A 
letter addre>«ed to one of his family from the banks of the Hudson, during 
this journey, exhibits in melancholy colours how large a portion of his life had 
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l»eou (loutlocl by disease, which now, indeed, was too oppressive to admit of 
any other alleviation tlmn what he could find in the bosom of his own family, 

“My djsarest Mary,— Instejid of uandcring about and viewing more 
nearly a place that affords very pleasing landscapes, here am I, hovering over 
the ijnages of wife, children, and sisters. I want to write to you and home ; 
and, though unable to prociiro paper enough to form a letter, I cannot help 
saying something even on this scrap. 

“ I am mortified to think how incurious and inactive a mind has fallen to 
my lot. I left home with reluctance. If I liad not brought a beloved part of 
my home along witli me, I should probably have not loft it at all. At a distance 
from home, my enioyinents my affections, are beside you. If swayed by mere 
inclination, I should not be out of your compa?iy a (juarter of an houi" betneen 
ijiy parting and returning hour; but I have some mercy on yon and Susan, 
and a due conviction of my want of power to beguile your vacant lionr with 
aniiisemout or improve it by instruction. Even it J wore ever so well, and if 
my spirits did not continually hover on the brink of dejection, my talk could 
oiily make you jawn; as tilings arc, my company can only tend to create a 
gap indeed. 

“When have 1 known that lightness and vivacity of mind which the divine 
fiow of health, eveii in calamity, produces in some men, and would produce in 
1110 , no doubt,—at least, when not souied by mistortune ^ Never; scarcely 
ever; not longer than half an liour at a time since 1 have called myself man, 
and not a moment since 1 left you. ^ 

Finding these brief e\cui>io)i^ productive of no saiutaiy change in his 
health, he at lengtli complied u’di the entreaties of his f^ieud'^, and determined 
to try the eff< ct of a voyage to Europe in the following spring. That spring 
he was doomed never to behold. About tli.* middle of November he was taken 
with a violent pain in liis l<*ft side, for whirli he was bled. From that time 
forward he was confined to his chamber. His malady was not attended with 
the exemption from actual ])ain with which Nature seems sometimes willing 
to compensate the sutterer for tlie length of its duiation. His sufferings were 
incessant and acute; and they w'ere supported ?v)t only witJiout a murmm*, 
but with an appearance of chccrfuluess to uhioli ilie hearts of iiis friends coiiiil 
but ill respona. He met the approach of death iu the true spirit of Christian 
l)hilosoph>\ No other dread but that of seiKtration from those dear to him on 
earth had power to disturh his tiumpiillity for a moment. -But the temper of 
his mind in his last hours is liest disclosed iu a comniimication from that 
faithful partner who contributed more than any other to Niipport him tlu’ough 
them, “ He always felt for others more than for liimsclf; and tlie evidences 
of sorrow iu those around him, which could not at all times be suppressed, 
appeared to affect him more than his own sufferings. Whenever lie spoke of 
the probability of a fatal termination to his disease, it was in an indirect and 
covert manner, as, ‘yon must do so and'so when I am absent,' oi ‘ when 1 am 
iisleop.' He surrendered not up one faculty of his sou) but with liis last 
bi’eath. He saw death in every step of his appiuoch, and viewcxl him as a 
messenger that brought him no terrors. He fi’^ueiitly expressed his resigna¬ 
tion ; but Ins resignation was not produced by apatliy or pain; for, while he 
bowed with submission to tlie Divine will, ho felt with the keenest sensibility 
his separation from those who made tliis world but too dear to him. Towards 
the lak he spoke of death without disguise, and appeared to wish lo prepare 
his friends for the event which lie felt to be approaciiiug. A fow' days previous 
,,tu liis change, as sitting up in tlie bod, he fixed his eyes on the sky, ami 
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(le^sircd not to l»e s[»oken to until lie first spoke. In this position, and witli a 
serene countenance, Jie contiiuiod for somk* minutes ii>^d then said to liis wife, 
‘ Wheii I desired you not to speak to me, I iiad the most transporting and 
sublime feelings I have ever ex])erionccd ; I wanted to enjoy them, and know 
how long they would lastconcluding with reijuesting her to remember the 
Circumstance.” 

A visible change took jilace in liim on the morning of the Iflth of February, 
ISIO, and he caused his lamily to he asscmlded around his bed, wlien he took 
leave of eacli one of them in the most tender and impressive manner. He 
lingered, however, a few clays longer, remaining in the full possession of his 
faculties to the 22nd of the month, Avlien he expired without a struggle. He 
had reached the thirty-ninth year of his age the montli preceding uis death. 
The family which lie left consisted of a wife and four children. 

There was nothing striking in J^rown’s personal cappearance. His manners, 
however, Avere distinguished by a gentleness and unaffected simplicity which 
rendered them extremely agreeable. He ])ossessed colloquial powers which do 
not alwa^i fall to the lot of the practised and ready Avriter. His rich and 
various acquisitions supplied an unfailing fund for the edification of his hearers. 
1'hey did not lead him, luiAvever, to afiei-t an air of supeiiority, or to assume 
too prominent a part in tlie dialogue, especially in large or mixed company, 
Avhere he Avas rather disiiosed to be silent, reserving the display of his poAvers 
for the unrestrained i^teJ•cour^e of friemlsliip. He Avas a stranger not only to 
base and malignant passions, hut to the paltry jealousies wliich sometime^ sour 
the intercourse of ineu of letters. On the contraiy, he uas cA'er prompt to do 
ample justice to the merits of others, Ilis lu‘art a'.hs Avami Avith the feeling of 
universal benevolence. Too sanguine and romantic views hail exposed him to 
some miscalculations and consequent di^aj'iiointnients in youth, from Avliich, 
however, he Avas subsctiuently retrieved by the strength of [iis unrlerstauding, 
Avhieh, combining Avitii A\hat may be called Ins natural elevation of soul, 
enabled him to settle the soundest principles for the regulation of hisojiinions 
and eoiuluct in after-life. His reading AA’as careless ami desultory, but his 
ajipetile Avas voracious; and the great amount of miscellaneons information 
Avliieli lie thus amassed A\as all demanded to supply tlie out|)ouring.s of his 
mind in a tliou.sand channels of entertainment and instruction. His uinvearied 
application is uttesteJ hy the large amount of his Avorks, large even for the 
piesent day, when mind seems to have caught the accelerated inovemout so 
generally given to the ojierations of machinery. The Avhole niiinber of DroAvn’s 
])rinted Avorks, comprehending his editorial as aa^oII as original produetions, to 
the former of Avhich his own pen contributed a very disproportionate share, is 
not less tlian lour-and-tAventy printed volumes, not to mention various 
pamphlets, anonymous contriliutions to divers i>eriodicals, as Avell as more 
than one compilation of laborious research aaIucIi he left unfinished at Ids 

Hf this vast amount of matter, produced Avithin the brief, comjiass of little 
more tJinn ten years, tliat piu tion on whicli his fame as an author must per¬ 
manently rest is his novels. VVe liave already entered too iiiiiiiitely into the 
merits of these productions to require anything farther than a few general 
observations. They may probably claim to lie regarded as having first opened 
tiic way tothe successful cultivation of romantic tretion in this country. Great 
doubts Avere long entertained of our capabilities for immediate .success in this 
department. We had none of the buoyant, stirring associations of a romantic 
age ; none of the chivalrous pageantry, the feudal and border story, or Robin 
flood adveutu'X ; none of tae tliin, sliadowy snpei'stuions, and the tradiliona* 
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wliicli liail gathered like moss iouimI every stone, liill, and valley of the 
oldcMi coiuitries. Evcrythiiig Iicre A\ore a spick-and-span new aspect, and lay 
in the broad, gJ^rish sunshine of every-day life. We had none of the nic- 
tures(jiie varieties of situation or costume ; everytlun^ lay on the same anil, 
nrosaic level; in short, wo Inwl none of the most obvious elements of poetry : at 
least so it appeared to tlic vul^xarcye. It required the eye of genius to detect 
tlie rich stoies of romantic and poetic interest that lay hene/itii the crust of 
society. ]kown was awaie of the cai»abiiities of our country, and the poverty 
of the results he was loss inclined to imj>uto to the soil than' to the eiiltivatiou 
of it: at least tliis would apjjoar from some remarks* driqqMul in his corre- 
sj)ondenco in 1794, several y(‘ars before be Iwoke ground in tliis field himself, 
“ It used to be a favourite iiiaxim with me, that the genius of a iioet should lie 
sacred to tlie ghny of his conntiy. How far tliis rule can bo reduced to 
])ractice by an American ijfird, how far he can prudently oliservo it, and what 
success has cvowjied tlie etrorts of those who, in tlicir conq'ositions, liave 
hliown that theyliave not heen unmimlfui of it, is perhaps not w\irrh the 
inipiiry. 

"‘l>oes it not appear to you tliat to give ])oetry a popular cnnency and 
universal reputation a particular cast of rnanniTsand state of civilization 
necessary ? I liavi^ M'-nctinies thought so : but perliajis it is an error, and the 
want of po|)nIar poems aiuues only the demeut of iliosc who liavo already 
wiiUen, (»t* some defect in their works, which unfits them fur every ta^to <ir 
inuhT.'itaiwhng.'^ 

'VW silt cess (d our author's evperiment, which was entirely devoted to 
American subjects, fully establisJuMl Oic soundness of liis o])inious, wbicli have 
been almndantly confirmed by the uililic pons of Irving, (Jootier, Sedgwick, 
and other accompli''heil writcis, who in their diversified sketches of national 
i-haracter and vsocnery have shown the full ca)>aMly oF our country bii* all tha 
purposes of tietion, lirowii does not din*ct himself, like them, to (he illustra¬ 
tion of social life and chaiacter. He is little otcupiod with the exterior forms 
of society. He w'orks in tlie depths of the heart, dwelling l(*ss on hmiian 
action than the soiiices of it. lie lias been said to have formed himself on 
(iodwin. Indeed, be openly avowed bis admiration of that eminent writer, 
and has certainly in some respects adopted his mode of operation, studying 
character with a pliilosophie rather than a i»ootic eye. Hut there is no servile 
imitation in all this. He has borrowed the same torch, indeed, to read the 
page of human nature, but the Ii'sson he derives from it is totally different, 
llis great object seiuns to be to exhibit the soul in scenes of extraordinary 
interest. For this ]»urpose, striking and perilous situations arc devUed, or 
circumstances of strong moral excitement, a troubled conscience, partial 
gleams of insanity, or lioilings of imaginary evil, which haunt the soul and 
force it into all the agonies of terror. In the mi^lst of the fearful strife, 
we are coolly invited to investigate its causes and all the various phenomena 
which attend it; every eontingency, prob/ihilitv, nay, possibility, liowever 
remote, is discussed and niex*ly balanced. The heat of the reader is seen to 
evaiiorate in tin's cold-blooded dissection, in which our author scorns to rival 
Butler’s hero, who, 

Pnifoimdly skillrd in analytic, 

('ould distitiKUi^h and divide 

A hair 'twJxt south and boutli-wrst side ’* 

Wc arc coristantly struck with the strange contrast of over-passion and over- 
reasoning. Hut perhaps, after all, these defects could not be pruned awsy 
fro^i Brown’s composition without detriment to his peculiar excellences. Si nini 
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errdsseif fecemt llle ininn.i. If so, we luay willingly pardon the one for tlie 
sake of the other. 

We cannot close without adverting to our author's style. He bestowed 
great pains on the fornmtion of it, but, in out opinion, without great success, 
at least in his novels. It has an elaborate, factitious air, contrasting siji- 
giilarly wdth the general simplicity of his taste and the careless rapidity of his 
composition. We are aware, indeed, that works of imagination may bear a 
higher flush of colour, a poetiail varnish, in short, that must be refused to 
graver and moi’e studio<l narrative. No writer has been so felicitous in 
reaching the exact point of yood taste in this particular as Scott, who on a 
groundwork of prose may be said to have enabledihis rcados to breatlie an 
atmosphere of poetry. More tlian one author, on the other haiul, as Florian, 
in French, for exanlple, and Lady Morgan, in English, in their attempts to 
reach this middle region, are eternally fluttering on the wing of sentiment, 
equally removed from goo<l piose and good poetry. 

Brown, i»erl]aps willing to avoid this extreme, has fallen into the opposite 
one, forcing his style into unnatun'vl vigour and condensation. Fnusiial and 
pedantic epithets, and elliptical forms of expression, in perpetual violation of 
idiom, are rasorted to at the expense of simplicity and nature. Ho seems 
averse to telling simple things in a simple way. Thus, for example, we have 
such expressions as the-e : “ 1 was fnimtht with ike 2 *ersmsion that my life 
Avas endangered.” “The outer door was ajar. I shut it with trembling 
eagerness, and drew every holt that a}fj>enfhd to it.” “ His brain seemed to 
swell beyond its continentJ^ “ I waited till their shnv and lioai'ser insjnration,i 
sliowed them to be Itoth asleep. Ju&t then, on changing my position, my 
head struck against some things which ihjicmhd from the ceiling of the 
closet.” “ It Aias still dark, but my sleei) was at an end, cand, by a common 
apparatus (tindcr-box?) that lay beside my bed, I could instantly produce a 
liglii.” “On recovering from you found it Avhere it had been 

dropped.” It is nnneces.sary to multiply example.s Avhich Ave sliould not liavc 
adverted to at all had nut our opinions in this matter been at variance with those 
of more than one respectable critic. Tliis sort of language is no doubt in very 
had taste. It cannot be denied, however, that although these defects are 
sufficiently general to give a colouring to the ivhole of his composition, yet his 
works afford many pasf-ages of undeniable clociuence and rhetorical beauty. It 
must be remembered, too, tliat his novels were his first productions, thrown 
off* with careless profu.sion,aTid exhibiting many of the defects of an immature 
mind, which longer experience and practice niight have corrected. Indeed, 
his later writings are recommended by a more correct and natural phraseology, 
although it must be allowed that the graver topics to Avhich they are devoted, 
if they did not authorize, would at least render less conspicuous any studied 
formality and artifice of expression. 

These verbal blemishes, combined Avith defects already alluded to, in the 
development of his plots, but which all relate to the form rather than 
of his subject, have made our author less extensively popular than his extra¬ 
ordinary poAvers would have entitled him to be. His peculiar merits, indeed, 
appeal to a higher order of criticism than is to be found in ordinary and super¬ 
ficial readers. Like the productions of Ooloridgif or Wordsworth, they seem to 
rely on deeper sensibilities than most men iipssess, and tax the reasoning 
powers more severely than is agreeable to readers Avho resort to Avorks of fiction 
only as an epicurean indul^nce. The number of their admirers is therefore 
neccbsarily more limited than that of write.r8 of less talent, who have shown 
more tact ki accommodating themselves to the tone of popular feeling or 
prejudice. 
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Bill we are unwilling to part, with anything like a tone of disparagcincnt 
lingering on our lips, with the amiable author to whom our rising literature is 
under such large and various obligations; who fii&t opened a view into the 
Iwundless fields of fiction which subsefiuent adventurers have successfully 
explored; who fumishod so much for our instruction in the several 
departments of history and criticism, and has rendered still more effectual 
service by kindling in iho bosom of the youthful scholar the same generous 
love of letters wiiich glowed in his own ; whose writings, in fine, have uniformly 
inculcated the pure and elevated morality exemplified in his life. The only 
tiling we can regret is th«at a life so useful should have been so .shorty if, 
indeed, that can be considered short whicli lias done so mucli towards attaining 
life’s great end. 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND.* 

(July, 13.i0 ) 

There is nothing in which the moderns surpass the ancients more conspicu¬ 
ously than in their noble provisions for the relief of indigence and distress. TIic 
public policy of the ancients rtoem * to have embraced only w'hatever might 
promote the aggrandizement or th. direct prosperity of the state, and to liavc 
i'aral little for i^hose unfortuiiati^ beings who, from disease or incapacity of 
any kind, A^re dis(iuali&ed from contributing to this. But the beneficent 
influence of Chrisliauity, combined with the general tendency of our social 
institutions, has led to the recognition of rights in the individual as sacred as 
those of the community, and has suggested manifold provisions for personal 
comfort and happiness. 

The spirit of benevolence, thus widely, and oftentimes iudiciously, exerted, 
continued until a veiy recent period, however, strangely insensible to the 
claims of a large class of objects to whom nature, and no misconduct or impru¬ 
dence of their omi, as is too often the case with the subjects of public charity, 
had denied some of the most estimable faculties of man. No suitable institu¬ 
tions, until the close of the last century, have been provided for the nurture 
of the deaf and dumb, or the blind. Immure<l within hospibxls and alms¬ 
houses, like so manv lunatics and incurables, they have been delivered over, if 
they escaped tJie phpiciil, to all the moral contagion too freouently incident 
to such abodes, and nave thus been involved in a mental darxness far more 
deplorable than their bodily one. , 

This injudicious treatment has resulted from the erroneous principle of 
viewing these unfortunate beings as an absolute burden on the public, utterly 
incapable of contributing to their own subsistence or of ministering in any 
(legree to their own intellectual wants. Instead, however, of being degnided 
by such unworthy views, they should have been regardea as, what in truth 
they are, possessed of corporeal and mental capacities perfectly competent, 
undfer proper management, to. the production of the most*useful results. If 

' An Act to Incorporate tho New England Asylum for the Blind. Approved March 2nd, 
1829. 



wisdom from ono (miIimucc was quite shut out, otlior avenues for its admisMoii 
still remained to he rqmiied. 

In order to <;ive elloctivc; aid to persons in this })redieament, it is necessary 
to place ourselves as far as possi})l(» in their peculiar situation, to consider to 
what faculties tliis insulated condition is, on the whole, most favourable, ami 
in what direction tiiey can be exercised with tlio best chance uf success. 
Without such foresight, all our endeavours to aid them will only put tliem 
upon cH'orts above their stren,i;th, and result in serious mortitieation. 

The blind, from the cheerful ways of men cut oT, are necessirily excluded 
from the busy tlieatrc of Imman action. Their intirmi^v. however, which 
consigns them to darkness, and often lo solitude, uonldseem favourable to 
contemplative liabits and to the pursuits of abstract science and pure s])ecnla- 
tion. Undisturbed l)y external objects, tlie mind noces-avily turns within, ami 
concentrates its ideas on an}’’ point of invc^stiiiation with .ureater intensity ami 
perseverance. It is no muommon thiu.i’', therehuv, to find jieiMUis setting 
apart the silent hours of the eveniiiix for the purpose of coin]>osition or oilier 
purely intellectual exercise Malehranche, when he wished to think intensely, 
used to close his simtters in the daytime, excludin'.^ every ray of light; and 
lienee Democritus is said to have put out las eyes in order tliat lie might phi¬ 
losophize the lietter.—a story the veracity of which Cicero, who relates it, is 


prudent enough not to viuieh for. 

liliiidnoss must also ho exceedingly favoura]>le to tlio discipline of the mcmoi y. 
Whoever has had llie misfortune, from any derangement of the organ, to hv 
compelled to derive his know'ledgo of books less fnmi the eyi* than the oar, will 
feel the tmib of tliN i’be dillicuitvtd icculling wliai i'a> once ('reaped, of 
rcMuiing to 01 dwelling on llu' ]'a^ ages read aloud by aimtlier, coj»i|k‘ 1 s the 
beaier to gne im*lnnhvl alti'Ution to the siibjiet, and ti* impress it miae 
forcibly on bis nv.n mind hy subsefjuent and methodical roticction. fn.stance.^ 
of the cultivation of this faculty to an extraordinary t \tenthave been witnessetl 
among the Mind, and it has li‘\'n nio>t advantageously applied, to the pursuit 
of alistracb science, especiallv mathematics. 

One of the most eminent illustrations uf these remarks is the well-knowui 


history of Sanmierson, who, tliongh deju'ived in Jiis infancy not only of sight, 
>»ut of thoorgan itself, contrived to luvoine so well aeipiainted with the (ireck 
tongue as to lead the works of tlie ancient mathematicians in the original. 
He made -such advances in tiie higiier dejiartments of the science that he was 
U|>pointed, ‘‘though not matriculated at the University,'* to fill the eliair 
whicli a short time previous had been occupied hy Sir Isaac Newton at Cam- 
bridge. The lectures ttf this blind ]U’ofessor on the most abstruse* points of the 
Newtonian j‘lnlosophy, and esjiocially on optics, naturally filled his audience 
witli admiration ; and the perspicuity with which he coniiiiunicateil his ideas 
is said to have been unequalled. He was enabled, by the force of his memory, 
to perform many long operations in arithmetic, and to carry in his mind the 
most complex geometrical figures. A.s how’ever, it beciune necessary to supply 
the want of vision liy some symbols wdiicli might be sensible to the touch, lie 
<‘Outrived a table in which pins, wdiose value was determined principally by 
their relative p<isi^oii to each other, served him instead of figures, while for 
his diagrams he employed pegs, iuserU;d at the roipiisite angles to each other, 
representing the lines hy threads drawn around them. He was so expert in 
liie use of these materials that when performing his calculations lie would 
change the position of the pins with nearly the same facility that another 
l^rson would indite figures, and when disturned in an operation would after¬ 
wards resume it again, ascertaining the posture in wdiich he had left it ty 
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f mssing his IianJ carefully over the table. To sucli shifts and inventions does 
uiiiian ingenuity resort wlieu stimulated by the thirst of knowledge; as the 
plant, when thrown into shade on one side,"sends foitli its branches eagerly in 
that direction wh.crc the light is j)ennitted to fall upon it 
In like manner, the celebrated matbcmatician Euler continued, for many 
years after he hcc'.anic blind, to indite and publish the results of his scientific 
labours, and at the time of bis deceiisc left nearly a hundred meinoirs ready 
for the press, ;nost oi which have since been given'to the world. An example 
of diligence ccirrJIy indefatigable, though turned in a diTcrent channel, (»cciirs 
ii» our eonteniporary Iluljor, who lias contributed one of the niost deliglitful 
volumes within the compass of natural histoiy, and \\ho, if he employed the 
eyes of another, guided them in their investigatioii to the right results by the 
light of his own mind. 

lilindne.ss would seem to be j)ropitious. also, to the evcrci'^e of the inventive 
I>ower.s. lienee poetry, from tlie time of Thamyris andt ho blind Al.Tonidc^s 
down to the Welsli liarper and tlie ballad-grinder of our day, has been assigned 
as the ]iecnliar province of those bereft of \ision. 

Am the w akehil hiid 

Sinys ilaikling, ami, iti shadk-st <.i>vpr hid, 

'runes hei HoUUiiul note.'’ 

Tlie greatest epic jmem of anli(|uitv was jirohahly, as that of tlif moileins was 
certainly, composed in darkncA. It is easy to understand how the man who 
has once seen can recall ami )#olv lortli in his concejtLions new combinations 
ef inaltM'ial iK'anty ; but it would >eem scarcely possilile that one horn blind, 
excluded from all anjuaiutance witli ^‘colomed nature,^’ as ('oiulillac finely 
styles it, slioulfl excel in descriptr ])optry. Yet tliere are eminent examples 
of this ; aimuig others, that of Hlacklock, whose verses abound in the most 
agreeable and pictures<ine images. Yet he '*<)uld have fonmxl no other idea 
of colours than was conveyed by their moral associations, the source, indeed, 
of most of the jileasures we derive from descrijitive poetry. It u*as tiius that 
he studied the variegated asjiect of nature, and read in it the successive revo¬ 
lutions of the seasons, their fresliness, their prime, and decay. 

Mons. (hiillio, in an interesting essay on tlie instruction of tlie blind, to 
which w(‘ sliall have occasion reiieatially to refer, (piotes an examjde of tlie 
association of iileas in legaid to colours, which occurred m one of Ins own 
I»npils, who, in reciting the well-known jiassage in Horace, '^rifbeafe thj'tent 
mvratijnciiluiasi a/rcs,’' translated the first two words by ''fiery’' or ‘'iairning 
riglit hand.” On being rc.pu'.sted to render it literally, he called if '-red right 
hand,” and gave as the reason for his former version that he r-ould form no 
positive conception of a red colour; hut that, as fire was said to be red, he 
eonnectcil the idea of heat witli tliis colour, and had thendoro m*''rpreU‘d the 
wrath of Jujuter, deinolisliing town and tower, by the eiiitliet “fiery or Imrn- 
ing; ” for “ when peo[de are angry,” he aftded, “ they arc hot, and wlien they 
.are hot, they must of course he red.” Ife certainly seems to liave formed a 
much more accurate notion of red tiian Locke's blind man. 

Hut while a gift for poetry belongs only to the inspired feiv, and while iiAny 
have neither taste nor trdent for mathematical or specuI;lti^e science, it is a 
consolation to reflect that the hunihlest individual who is destitute of sight 
may so far supply tliis deficiency by tlie ])erfoction of the otlier senses as by 
their aid to attain a considerable degree of intellectual culture, as well as 'a 
familiarity with some of the most useful mechanic arts. Jt will he easier to 
conceive to what extent the perceptions of touch and heaving may ho relined 
if we refl(*ct how far tluit of sight is sharpened by exclusive reliance on it in 
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certain situations. Thus the mariner descries objects afr night, and at a 
distance upon the ocean, altogether imperceptible to the unpractised eye of a 
landsman. And the North American Indian steers his course undeviatingly 
through the trackless -wilderness, guided only by such signs as escape the eye 
of the inO'>t iiKpiihitive white man. 

In like iiuuiner, the senses of hearing and feeling are capable of attaiiiing 
Mich a degree of perfection in a blind person that by thorn alone he can dis¬ 
tinguish his various acquaintances, and even the pieseuce of persons whom he 
has but rarely met before, the size of the apartment, and the general locality 
of the spots in wliicb he may hapnen to be, and guide himself *iafely across the 
most solitary districts and amid tiie throng of towns. Dr. Bew, in a paper in 
the Manchester Collection of Memoirs, gives an account of a blind man of his 
acquaintance in Derbyshire, wlio was much used as a guide for travellers in 
the night over certain intricate roads, and particularly when the tracks were 
covered with snow. This same man was afterwards employed as a piojector 
and surveyor of roads m that county. We well ivinember a blind man in the 
neighbouring town of Salem, ivho officiated some twenty years since as the 
town crier, l^hcn that functionary performed many of the sulvertising^ duties 
now usurped hy the newspapei-, making his diurnal round, and stopping with 
great preciMon at every corner, tiivinni or quodrivium, to “ chime his melodious 
twang,*' Yot*this feat, the familiarity of Avliich prevented it from occasioning 
any surprise, could have resulted only from the nicest observation of the 
nnjlulations of the gi'onnd, or by an attention to the currents of air, or the 
ditferent sound of the voice or other noises in these openings, signs altogether 
lost upon the man of eyes. 

Mons. Gnillie mentions several apparently well-attested anecdotes of blind 
persons who had the power of discriminating colours by the touch. One of 
the individuals noticed by him, a Dutchman, was so expert in this way that 
he was sure to come (dF coiupieror at the card-table by the knowledgt; which 
he thus obtained of his adversary’s hand whenever it came to his turn to deal. 
This power of discrimination of colours, winch seems to be a gift only of a 
very few of the dner-iingercd gentry, must be founded on the dificrent con¬ 
sistency or smoothness of the ingredients used in the various dyes. A more 
certain method of ascertaining these colours, that of tasting or touching them 
with the tongue, is frequently resorted to by tlio blind, who by this means 
often distinguisli between those analogous colours, as black Jind dark blue, red 
and pink, which, having the greatest apparent affinity, not unfrequcntly 
deceive the eye. 

Diderot, in an ingenious letter on the blind, d VvAoye de cetix qui voknt^ 
has given a cncunistantial narration of liis visit to a blind man at Puisseaux, 
the son of a piofessor in the University of Paris, and well known in his 
froni the various accomplishments and manual dexterity which he cxIubttSnL, 
remarkable in a iierson in liis situation. Being asked what notion he md 
formed of an eye, he replied, I conceive it to be an organ on wffiich the air 
proi^accs the same effect as this stall on my hand. If, when you are looking 
at on object, I should interi^se anything between vour eyes and that object, it 
would prevent youlroni seeing it. And I air in iho same predicament when 
I seek one thing \vith my staff and come across another.” An explanation, 
says Diderot, as lucid as any which could be given by Descartes, who, it is 
singular, attempts, iu liis Dioptrics, to explain the analogy between the senses 
of feeling and seeing ^ figures or men olindfolded, groping their way with 
.staffs in theiy hands. This '^ame intelligent personage became so familiar with 
the properties of touch that he seems to have accounted them almost equally 
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valuable with those of vision. Dn beiiijc; iiiterrog’ated if he felt a great desire 
to have ms, he answered, “ Were it not for the mere gratification of curiosity, 
I think I should do as well to Avisli for long arms. It seems to me that my 
hands would inform me better of what is going on in the moon than your eyes 
and telescopes ; and then the eyes lose the power of vision more readily than 
the hands that of feeling. It Avould be better to perfect the organ which I 
have than to bestoAV on me tliat wliich 1 have not, 

Jndectl the “geometric sense” of touch, as Riifibn terms it, as fiir as it 
reaches, is more faithful, and conveys oftentimes a more satisfactory idea of 
external forms, than the eye itself. The great defect is tliat its range is 
necessarilv so limited. It is told of 8aunderson that on one occasion he 
detected by his finger a counterfeit coin w'hich had deceived the eye of a 
connoisseur. We are hardly aware how much of our dexterity in the use of 
the eye arises from incessant practice. Those who have been relieved from 
blindness at aJi advanced, or eveii early, period of life, have been found 
fre(|uent!y to recur to the old and more familiar sense of touch, in preference 
to the sight. The celeWted Eiiglish anatomist Cheselden mentions several 
illustrations of this fact in an account given by him of a ])lind boy whom he 
had surtessfuily coiadied for cataracts at the age of fourt(*eT». lb was long 
before the youth couM discriminate by his eye between his old companions 
the family cat and dog, dissimilar as such animals appear to us in colour and 
conformation. Being a'^Iuimed to ask tlie oft-repeated question, he Avas 
oljserved one day to pass his hand carefully over the cat^and then, looking 
at lier steadfastly, to exclaim, “ So, puss, I shall know you another time.” 
is more natural that he should liave been deceived by the illusory art of 
|)ainting, and it Avas iojig before '-'e could comprehend that the objects de¬ 
picted did not Aosscss the same relief on the canvas as in nature. lie 
inquired, •‘Which is the lying sense here, the sight or the touch?” 

The faculty of hearing would seem susceptible of a similar i*efinernent Avitli 
that of seeing. To prove this without going into farther detail, it is only 
lU'cessary to observe that much the larger proportion of blind ])ersoiis are, 
more or less, proficients in music, and that in some of the institutions for 
their education, as that in Paris, for instince, the nimils are instructed in 
this delightful art. ^'lic gift of a natural ear for melody, therefore, deemed 
comparatively rare with tlie cfuirvo^/ovsy would seem to exist so far in eveiw 
individual as to be capable, by a suitable cultivation, of affording a high 
dhuree of relish, at least to himself. 

As, in order to a successful etincation of tlie blind, it becomes necessary to 
understand what are the faculties, intellectual and corporeal, to the develop¬ 
ment and exercise o£ Avhich their peculiar condition is best adapted, so it is 
equally ncceasary to understand how far, and in Avimt manner, their moral 
oon^itution is fikely to be affected by the insulated position in which they 
aw placed. The blind man, shut up Avithin the precincts of his own micro¬ 
cosm, is subjected to influences of a very'different complexion from the, hulk 
of mankind, inasmuch as each of the senses is best fitted to tlic introduction 
of a certain class of ideas into the mind, and he is deprived of that one through 
which the rest of his species receive ny far the greatest number of theirs. 
Thus it will be readily understood tli.it his notions of modesty and delicacy 
may a good deal differ from those of the Avorld at large. The blind man of 
i^UBseapx confessed that he could not comprehend Avhy it should be reckoned 
improper to expose one part of the person rather tliaii another. Indeed, the 
conventional rules, so necessarily adopted in society in this relation, might 
f^em in a great degree superfluous in a blind conmimiity. 
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The blind man would seem, also, to lie less likely to be endowed with tlio 
degree of sensibility usual witli those who enjoy the blessing of sight It 
diificult to say how much of our early education depends on the looks, the 
frowns, tlie sriiiles, the tears, the exaihple, in fact, of those placed over and 
around^ ns. From aW tliis the blind child is necessarily excluded. These, 
Jiowevor, are the great sources of sympatliy. We feel little for tlic joys or 
tlie sorrows which ^\e do not witness. “Out of sigiit, out of mind,’’ says the 
old proverfi. Hence people are so ready to turn away from distress wliich 
they Ciinnot. or their avarice will not siifl'er tiiein to relieve. Hence, too, 
jiersons whose compassionate hearts Avould bleed at the hitliction cf an act 
of ciuelty on so large an animal as a horse or a dog, for exttniTilo, will crush 
w’itiiont concern a wildenn*ss of insects, whose delicate organi/ation and 
whose bodily agonies are imperceptible to the nakeil eye. The slightest 
injury occurring in oiir owm jiresence affects us inlinitoly more than the 
tidings of tlie most murderous battle, or the sack of the most jstjmlous and 
nourishing city at the extremity of the globe. Yet such, without much 
exaggeration, is the relative position of the blind, removed by then infirmi'v 
at a <listance from the wtnid, from tlie daily cvliihition ot those mingled 
scenes of grief and gladness which have tlien most important uses, perhajis, 
in calling forth our sympathies for our fellow-creatures. 

It has been allinned that the sitiiati(»n of tlie Mind is unpropitioiis to 
religious sentiment. They are necessarily iriseiisihle to the giandeiir of tlie 
spectacle wJiich forces itself upon our senses every day of our existence*. The 
magnificent map of the heavens, witli 

“Kvcjystar 

Whu'li tin* clt‘Jir (t)ii(;ive ol .i wiiitni’s ulghl 
1‘nars oil tl»‘ {yt*.’' 


is not unrolled for them. The revolutions of tlie seasons, with all their 
beautiful vaiietios of form and colour, and whatever gIori(*s of the creation 
lift the soul in wonder and gratitude to the Creator, are not for them. Their 
world is circuniscrihed by the little circle which tliey can span W4tli their own 
arms. All beyond Ims for them no real existence. This seems to luive passed 
within the mind of the matheiiialician Saniiderson, whose notions of, a Deity 
would seem to have been, to the laNt, exceedingly \ague and unsettled. The 
elergynmu who visited Inui in his lattei Injurs endeavoured to impreNS uiiou 
him the evidence of a God as afiorde^l by the astonishing mechanism of the 
nnivorse. “Alas I ’’ said tlie dying |»hilosopher, “ I liave been comhumiod tA 
j»ass my life in darkness, and you speak to me of prodigies which 1 eannot 
comprehend, and w'hieh can only be felt by you and those who see like you.” 
When reinip'led of the faith of Newton, Leibnitz, and Clarke, minds from 
whom he had drunk so deeply of instnictinn, and for whom he entertained 
the profoundest veneration, he n'lnarkod, “The testimony of Newton is not 
so strong for me as that of Nature was for him; Newton believed on the 
word of God himself, while I am reduced to believe on that of Newton.” He 
expired with this ejaculation on his “<lod of Newton, have mercy on 
me! ” 


These, however, may ]>e considered as the peevish ebullitions of a naturally 
skeptical and somewhat <lisa))pointed spirit, impatient of an infirmity which 
obstructed, as he conceived, his advancement in the career of science to which 
he had so zealously devtjtetl himself. It was in allusion to tliis, undoubtedly, 
that he depicted his life as liaving been “oiu* long desire and continued 
privation,” 

It is far i.yjre reasonable to believe that there are certain peculiaiities in the 
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condition of the blind whicli more tlian counterbalance the unpropitious cir¬ 
cumstances above described, and which Jiave a decided tendency to iiwaken 
devotional soiitiinent in their minds. They are the subjects of a grievous 
calamity, which, as in all such cases, naturally disposes the heart to sober re¬ 
flection, and, when permanent and irrcmediabie, to passive resignation. Their 
situation necessarily excludes most of those temptations which so sorely beset 
us in the world,—those tumultuous passions whicli, in the general rivalry, 
ilivide man from man and embitter the sweet cup of social life, -those sordid 
appetites which degrade us to the level of the hrutes. They are subjected, on 
the contrary, to the most h^altliful influences. Their occupations are of a 
tranquil and oftentimes of a purely intellectual, character. Their pleasures 
are uerived from the endearments of domestic intercourse, and the attentions 
almost always conceded to j)ersons in their dependent condition must neces¬ 
sarily beget a reciprocal kindliness of feeling in tlun’r own bosoms. In sliort, 
the uniform tenor of their lives is such as naturally to dispose them to 
resignation, serenify, and cheerfulness ; and accordingly, as far as our own 
experience goes, tluse have usually been the characteristics of the blind. 

Indeed, the cheerfulness almost universally incident to jtersons deprived of 
sight ]ea<ls ns to consider Idindness as, on the whole, a less calamity than deaf¬ 
ness. The deaf man js continually exposed to the sight of pleasiires and to 
society in which he ran take no ]>ait. lie is the guest at a banqn(*t of which 
In* is not poi’initted to jiartake. the s]*cctator at a theatre where he cannot 
coin])rehend a syllable. If tlie l)lin(l niaji is exchuled from sources of enjoyment 
eijuaily imjMtrtant, b(‘ lias at least tiie advantage of not jicrceiving, and not 
even compreliending, what be has lost. Jt maybe added that nerbaps the 
greatest )»rivation conseiiuent on I. ndness is the inability to read, as that on 
ileafness is the I(»ss of the pleasures of society. Now, the eyes of another may 
bo made in a great degree to sujiply this defect of the blind man, wliile no art 
can atibrd a corresponding siibstitute to the tb^af for the privations to which 
lie is doomed in social intercourse, lie cannot hoar witli tlie ears of another. 


As, however, ft is undeniable that blindness makes one Tnore'de))endent than 
deafness, we may be content witli the conclusion tliat the former would he the 
most eli^blefor the rich, and the latter for tlio]>oiir. (hir remarks will be 
understood as aj)plying to llutse only who are wholly destitute of the faculties 
of siglit and hearing. A person atilicted only with a partial derangement or 
infirmity of vision is placed in the same tantalixing pralicameut 'above de¬ 
scribed of the deaf, and is, conseiineiitly, found U* Ik* usually of afar more 
impatient and irritable temperament, and, ciuiscqiie]itlv% less liai>j)y, than the 
totally blind. With ail tins, we doubt w lietlier there be one of mir readers, 
even slionld he assent to the general triitli of (nir remarks, wlio woubl not in¬ 
finitely prefer to incur jjartial to total biiiulness, and deafness to either. Such 
is the prejudice in favour of eyes ! 

Patience, perseverance, habits of industry, and, above all, a craving appetite 
for knowledge, are sufficiently common to bo considered as eliamcteristics of 
the blind, and have tended gieatly to facilitate th(*ir education, which must 
otherwise prove somewhat tedious, and, indeed, doubtful as to its results, con¬ 
sidering the formidable character of the obstacles to be encountered. A curious 
instance of perseverance in overcoming sucli obstacles occurred at Paris, when 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the blind were assembloil under 


the .same roof iu the convent of the (Jelcstines. The pupils of the tw*o semi¬ 
naries, notwithstanding the apparently insurmountable barrier interposed 
between them by their resncidive iiifirudtie'^, contrived to open a communica¬ 
tion with eacli other, wliicli they carried on with the greatest viv;uity. 
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It was probably the consideration of those moral qualities, as well as ot the 
capacity for improvement which we have described as belonging to the blind, 
which induced the benevolent Ilaiiy, in conjunction with tlie Philanthropic 
Society of Paris, to open therCj in 1784, the first regular seminary for their 
education ever attempted. This institution underwent several mcJdifications, 
not for the bettei, during tlie revolutionary period which followed; until, in 
1816, it was placed on the respectable basis on which it now exists, under the 
direction of Dr, Guillie, whose untiring exertions have been blessed with the 
most beneficial results. 

"W'e shall give a brief view of the course of education pursued under hi» 
direction, as exhibited by him in the valuable treatise to which we have already 
referred, occasionally glancing at the method adopted in the corresponding 
institution at Edinburgh. 

The fundamental object proposed in every scheme of education for the blind 
is. to direct the attention the pupil to those studies and mechanic arts 
which he will be able ntterwards to pursue by means of liis own exertions and 
resources, without any external aid. The sense of touch is the one, therefore, 
almost exclusively relied on. The fingers arc the eyes of the blind. They 
are tixught to read in Paris by feeling the surface of metallic tyiies, and in 
Edinburgh by means of letters raised on a blank leaf of jiaper. If they are 
previously acquainted with spelling, wliich may bo easily tmight them before 
entering the institution, they learn to disci iininate the several letters with 
great facility. Their perceptions become so line by practice that they can 
discern even the finest print, and, when the fingers fail them, readily distin¬ 
guish it by applj ing ilie tongue. A .similift' method is employed for instructing 
them in figures; the notation Utblo invented by Saunderson, and once lusetl 
in the Paris seminary, Ijaviiig been abandoned as less .simple and obvious, 
although Ins ?'.vmbols tor the icpresentation of geometrical uiagrams are still 
retained. 

As it ivould he labour lost to learn the art of rcafling wittiout having hooka 
to read, vai’ious attempts have been made to supply this desideratum. The 
first hint of tJic form now adopted fur the iuipressiou of the.se books 
suggesterl by tJie appeaiaiice exhibited on the reverse .side of a as re¬ 
moved fre&h from the printing-press. In imitation of this, a leaf of paper of 
a firm texture is forcibly impressed witli types unstained by ink, and larger 
than the ordinary sixo^ until a sufficiently bold relief has been obtained to 
enable the blind iierson to distinguish the characters by the touch. The 
French have adopted the Italian hand, or one very like it, for the fashion of 
the letters^ while the Scotch have invented one more angular and rectilinear, 
which, be.sidert tins advantage of greater compactness, is found better suited 
to acemute dLscrimination by the touch than smooth and extended curves 
and circles. 

Several important works have been already printed on this plan, vk.^ a 
portion of tlie Beriptures, catechisms, and offices for daily prayer ;fgr^i]darH, 
111 the Greek, Latin, French, English, Italian, and Spanish languages]; 
select a get^aphy, a course of general history, a selection from English poets 
and pFose-wnters, a course of literature, with fv compilation of the choicest 
specimens of French eloquence. With all this, the art of printing for the 
blind is still in its infancy. The characters are so unwieldy, and the leaves 
(which cannot be printed on the reverf'e side, as this would ratten the letters 
upon the other) are necessarUy so ninnerouK, as to make the volume exceed 
■ ingly bulky, and of course expensive. The Gospel of St. John, for example, 
exixinds into thr^ large octavo voluniea. Some fortlier improvement mutt 
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occur, tliorelore, before tht* invention can become extensively useful. There 
can be no reason to doubt of such a result eventually, for ft is only by long 
and repeated experiment that the art of printing in the usual way,*and every 
other art, indeed, has been brought to its present perfection. Perhaps some 
mode may he adopted like that of stenography, which, although encumbering 
the learner with some additional difficulties at first, may aoundantly com¬ 
pensate him in the condensed forms and consequently cheaper aria more 
niunerous publications which could be afforded by it. Perhajis ink or some 
other material of greater consistency than that ordinarily used in printing 
limy be devised, which, when communicated by the type to the paper, will 
leave a character sufficiently raise<l to be distinguished by Iho touch. We 
nave kno\ 'o a blind person able to decipher the characters in a piece of music 
to which the ink hatl been ininartod more libemlly than usual. In the mean 
time, what has been already aone has confeired a service on the blind whicli 
we, whef becoriift insensible from the very prodigality of our blessings, cannot 
rightly estimate. The glimmering of the taper, which is lost in the blaze of 
day, is sufficient to guide the ^ teps of the ivanderer in darkness. The unsealed 
vonuno, of .f^cri])tnre will furnish him witli tJie best soiirees of consolation 
under every privation ; the various grammars are so many keys with ivhich 
1o unlock the stores of knowledge to enrich his after-life; and the selections 
from tlic most beautiful portions of elegant litciuture will afiord him a perma¬ 
nent source of recreation and delight 

One method used for instruction in writing is, to direct the pencil, or 
stylus, in a groove cut in the fashion of the <litrei’ent letters. Other modes, 
however, too complex for description here, are resorted to, by which the blind 
person is enabled lot only to Avrite, but to read what he lias t'uis traced. A 

E ortable writing-case for this pur[)Ose has been invented by one of tlie 
find, Avho, it is observed, are the most ingenious in supplying, as they are 
l)est ac([uainted u'lth, their oAvn Avants. A very simple nudluxl of epistolary 
correspondence, by means of a string-alpliabcl, as it is called, consisting of It 
coni or riband in Avhich knots of various dimensions repicsent certain clashes 
of letters, has been devised by tAVo blind nion at Edinburgli. This contrivance, - 
which is So simple that it can be ao<iuired in an hour’s time by the most 
ordinary capacity, is assorted to Jiave the power of convoying ideas Avith etpial 
precision with the pen. A blind lady of our acipiaintance, how'ever, Avhese 
fine understanding and temper liave enabled Iter to surmount many of the 
difficulties of Iier situation, after a trial of tliis nnontion, gives the preference 
to the mode usually adopted by her of pricking the letters on the paper with * 
a pin,—an operation Avhich she performs with astoni.shing rapidity, and Avhich, 
in addition to the advantage possessed by the string-alphabet of being legible 
by the touch, answers more completely the puiqjoses of epistolary corresi^ond- 
erice, since it may be readily interpreted by any one on being iield up to the 
light. ' ^ 

. lAe f6r the blind in Paris com- 

nffenenffB geography, Ktetory, the Greek and Latin, together Avith the French, 
Italian, and En^isn languages, arithmetic and the liigher branches of mathe¬ 
matics, music, and some of the most useful mechanic arts. For mathematics 
the pupils ap^ar to discover a natural aptitude, many of them attaining such 
proncieucy as not only to profit by the public lectures of tlio most eminent 
professors in the sciences, but to carry away the highest prizes in the lyceums 
in a competition with those who possess tlie advantages of sight. In mnsic, 
as we have before remarked, they all make greater or less proficiency. They 
aj*i especially instructed in the organ, whicli, from its freonen^ in the 
churches, aflbrds one of the most obvious meoas of obtaiur.v^ a livelihootl. 
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The nietliod of tuition adoj^ted is tliat of imitnal instruction. The blind are 
ascertained to learn most easdy and expeditiously from those in the same con- 
ilition with themselves. Two male teachers, with one female, are in tliis way 
found adequate to the superintendence of eighty scholars, which, considering 
the obstacles to be encountered, must he admitted to he a small apparatus for 
the production of such extensive results. 

In teaching them the meehanie arts, two principles appear to he kept in 
view, namely, to select such for each individual respectively as may be best 
atlapted to his future residence and destination ; the trades, ior example, most 
suiUible for a sea-];ort being tliosc least so for the cunnii,^, and vice versa. 
Secondly, to coniine their altcmtion to such occupations as from their nature 
are most accessible to, and uliicli can he most perfectly attained by, jKwsous 
in their situation. It is absurd to multiply obstacles fioiu the me>’e \unity of 
conquering them. 

l^riiiting is an art for which tlie blind show iurticular talent, going through 
all the processes of composing, serving the pie^s, and distributing the types 
witli tlie same accuracy nitli those who can see. Indeed, niucli of this me¬ 
chanical ocenpatum with tlu^ cJnirviMjaits (v.e arc in want of some such com- 
f»en(lious phrase in oni language) aj>poais to Ite the result rather of Iiahit than 
any exorcise of the eye. The Idiml print all the books for their uwn use. 
'I’Jiey are taught also to s[)in, to knit, in which last operation they are ex¬ 
tremely rejidy, knitting very finely, with ojien \M»rk, etc., and are much 
employed by the Parisian hosiers in the mannfactine of elastic vests, shiits, 
and petticoats. Thev make purses, delicatcdy embroidered with rigures of 
animals and llowei.", whose \arious tints are sidcctod with perfect jwopriety. 
The fingeis of the females aie observivl to lie ])articu]aily adni>tcd to this 
nieer sort of work, fi(nn their superior delh’acy, ordinarily, to those of men, 
Tlit'y arc emplo 3 ed also m manufacturing girths, in netting in all its branches, 
ill making shoes tif list, plush, clotli, coIuuhmI skin, and list carnets, of W'hi<‘li 
a vast number is annually disposed of. Weaving is particularly adapted to 
the blind, w Jio perform ad the retpiisite manipulation without any other assist¬ 
ance hut that of stating uj) the warj). They manufaetine whins, stiaw bottoms 
for chairs, coarM' straw hats, rope, cord, jjack-thread, baskets, straw, nisli, and 
plush mats, wliichure very salable in France. 

Tlie articles manufactured in tin* Asylum for the* Eliml in Scotland are 
somewhat ditlerent; and, ns they sho,. for wliat an extensivt' vaiietv of occu- 
l>ations they may he qualified in despite of their infirmity, we will take the 
liberty, at tne hazard of being somewhat tedious, of ([uotiug the catalogue of 
them exhibit's! in one of tbeir advertisements. I'he articles offered for sale 


c()nsist of coiton and linen cloths, ticked and striiied Hollands, toAvelling and 
diapers, worsted net foi fruit-trees; hair cloth, liair mats, and hair ropes; 
basWt'Work of every desfrijition ; luiir, India Iiemj), and straw door-mats; 
saddle-girths; r(*pc and twines of all kinds; netting for sheep-pens ; garden 
and onion twine nets; fishing-nets, Ix^eliives, mattresses, and cushions ; 
feather l)ods, bolsters, and pillows; mattn^sses and beds of every description 
cleaned and repaired. The laliours in this de])artment are iiciiormed by the 
lioys. The girls aro employed in sewing, kni*^<^ing stockings, spinning, making 
fine banker^ twine, and various works besides, usually executed by weli- 
edneated females. 

Such is tlie emulation of the blind, according to Dr. Guillie, in the institu¬ 
tion of Paris, that liitherto there lias licen no necessity of stimulating theii 
exertions by the usual motives of reward or punishment. Delighted vvith 
Ihcii* sensible progress in vanquishing the difficulties inculent to their c(Uiditic*i, 
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tlioy aro content if they can hut place themselves on a level with tlic move 
fortunate of their fellow-creatmos. Ami it is observed that many, avJw in the 
solitude of their own homes liave failed in their attempts to learn some of the 
arts taught in this institution, have acf|nired a knowledge of them with groiit 
alacrity when cheered by the sym{)atliy of individuals involved in the same 
calamity with themselves, and with whom, of course, they could compete with 
e<pial probability of sncc(',ss. 

The example of Paris has been followed in the i)rincipal cities in most of the 
other countries of Europe: in England, Scotland, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. These estahiishmonts, wliicli are con¬ 
ducted oil the same general principles, have adopted a plan of education more or 
less comprehensive, some or them, like those of Palis and Edinhiirgh, involving 
the higher branches of intellectual edmution, and others, as in London and 
Liverpool, confining themselves chiefly to practical arts. The results, however, 
havi' lieen in the highest degree clieeriiig to the iiliilanthropist in the light 
thus poured in ujion minds to Avhieli all tiie usual avenues wore sealed up,—in 
th(* op])ortunity afforded tlieiii of developing those latent powers Inch had 
been luthcito wasted m inaction, and in tlie happiness thus imparted to an 
unfortunate class of bcuigs, wiio now for the first time were permitted to 
assume their proper stiiiion in s(»cietv, and, instead of encumbering, to contri¬ 
bute by tliiur own exertions to the geuenil prosperity. 

Wc rejoice that the inhabitants of our own city liave Ikmmi tlie first to give 
an example of such beneficent institutions in the New AVorld. And it is 
]trincip.illy witli tlie view of directing the attention of the public towards it 
that wc have gone into a review wliat lias been cffccti'd in tliis Avay m 
Europe*. 'Pile credit of Jiaviiig fir.^t . .igg nUsI tlu- umlertaking liere is due to 
our UuMisman, l>r. John D. i^'ishcr, thiuwgh uliose e\(‘rlious, aided by tli(»M* 
of smcral other l»em‘volcnt individual'^, the suitject uas brought before the 
Legislature of this Stale, and an act of incorporation w.u granted to the 
petitioners, Itcaring date .March 2n(l, autlioiizing Llicm, iiiidei the title 
of the “New England Asylum for the Rhml,” to liold projicriy, receive dona 
tions and he(iu(‘.sl‘;, and to cxort'iso the otlier functions usually ajipertainiiig 
to similar corporation*'?. 


A resolution was suhsetiucntiy {tas.^cd, iluring the same session, requiring the 
.selectmen of the several towns throughout tin* commonwealth to malce returns 
of the number of blind inhabitants, with their ages, nenods of blimlnc.vs, 
iieisonal condition, etc. By far the larger proiiorlion of these fnnctionarie.s, 
however, with a degree of apathy whicli does them very little eiedit, paid mi 
attention wliateverto this requisition. By the aid <»f such as did comply witli 
it, and by moans of circulars juldiessed to the cleigyinen of the various 
jtarishes, advices have lieeii received from one hundred and forty-c’ue towns, 
eornprising .somewhat less than lialf of the whole number wifliin tJie State. 
From this iniperTect estimate it would apiiear that the niiiiiher of liliiul 
persons in these towns amounts to two hundred and forty-three, of whom more 
than one-fifth are under thirty years of a^e, which period is assigned as the 
limit within which they cannot fail of receiving all the benefit to be derived 
from the sy.steni of instruction pursued in the institutions for the blind. 

The proportion of the blind to our w'hole pojmlation, as founded on the 
above estimate, is somcwdiat higher than that established by Zeunc for the 
corresponding latitudes in Europe, whore blindnes.s decreases in advancing 
from the emiator to the poles, it being computed in Egyfit at the rate of one 
to one hundred, and in Norway of one to one thousand, which last is conform¬ 
able to ours. 
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Assuiniug the iirecediug estiiimto as the basis, it Avill appear that there are 
about live hundred blind persons in the State of JLai'isaclm.setts at the present 
moment ; and, adopting the census of 1820, there could not at that time, 
according to the sanm rate, be less than sixteen, liundrod and fifty in all New 
England, one-fifth being under thirty years of age; a number which, as the 
blind arc usually retired from imblic observation, far exceeds what might be 
conceived on a cursory inspection. 

From the returns it would appear that a large proportion of the blind in 
Massachusetts are in liumble circumstances, and a still larger proportion of 
those in years indigent or paupers. Tliis is imputable to their having learned 
no trade or profession in tneir youth, so that, when deprived of their natural 
guardians, they have necessarily become a charge upon the publie. 

Since the year 1825 an appropriation has been continued by the Ijcgislature 
for the purpose of maintaining a certain number of pupils at the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. A resolution was obtained during the last 
session of the General Court authorizijfcg the governor to pay over to the 
Asylum for the Rlind whatever balance of tlio sum thus appropriated might 
remain in the treasury unexpended at the end of the current year, and the 
same with evmy subsequent year to which the grant extended, unless other¬ 
wise advised. JSeven hundred dollars only have been received as tlie balance 
of the past year, a sum oliviously inadotpiate to the production of any im¬ 
portant result, and far inferior to what had been anticipated by the friends ut 
the measure. On the wliole, we are inclined to doubt whether this will bo 
found tiu; most suitable mode of creating resources for the asylum. Although, 
in fact, it disposes only of the superfluity, it has the appearance of subtracting 
from the positive revenues of tlie Deaf and Dumb, an institution of eipial 
merit and claims witli any other whatever. The Asylum for the J3lind is an 
establishment of too much importance to lie left thus doiiendent on a pre¬ 
carious contingent, and is worthy, were it only in an economical point of view, 
of heiii^ placed bv the State oji some more secuie and aiiqde basis. 

xVs it is, the ivant of funds op})os(‘a a hcnsible obstruction to its progress. 
The pressure of the times has made tlie present moment exceedingly un¬ 
favourable to personal st)Iicitation, altliough so miic*h has been effected in this 
way, through tiic Iil)erality of a few individuals, that, as we understand, pre¬ 
parations are now making for ])rocurmg tlie requisite instructors and apparatus 
on a moderate and somewhat reduced scale. 

As to the comT)i;chensiven(*ss of the scheme of education to be pursued at 
tlie a^sylum, whether it shall embrace intellectual culture or be confined simply 
to the mechanic arts, tliis must, of course, be ultimately determined by the 
extent of its resources. We trust, however, it will l)e enabled to adopt the 
former arrangeiuent, at least so far as to aftord the pupils an acmiaintence 
with the elements of the more popular sciences. There is such a uiflusion of 
liberal knowledge among all classes in this country, that if the blind are 
suffered to go without any tincture of it from the institution, they will always, 
wiiatever be the skill acquired by them in mechanical occupations, continue 
to feel a sense of tlieir own mental inferiority. The connection of these higher 
with the more direct objects of the institution will serve, moreover, to give it 
gi eater dignity and importance. And while it will 9 pen sources of knowledge 
ironi whidi many niaj^be in a situation to derive permanent consolation, it 
will instruct the humblest individual in what maybe of essential utility to 
him, as writing and arithmetic, for example, in his intercourse with the world. 

To what extent it is desirable that the asylum be placed on a charitable 
foundation is another subject for consideration. This, we believe, is the chii- 
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ractcr of most of thecstablisliiHewts in Europe. That in Scotlai»d, for instance, 
contains about a hundred subjects, who, witli their families included, amount 
to two hundred and fifty souls, all supported froin^ the labours of the blind, 
conjointly with the funds of tlie institution. This is undoubtedly one of the 
noblest and most discriminating chanties in the world. It seems probable, 
however, that' this is not the plan best adapted to our exigencies. We want 
jiot to maintain the blind, but to pul them in the way of contributing to their 
own maintenance. By placing the expenses of tuition and board as low' as 
possible, the means of effecting this will be brought within the reach a 
large class of them ; and for the rest, it will be obvious economy in the State 
to provide them W'ith the means of acquiring an education at once that may 
enable them to contribute permanently towards their own supiwrt, which, in 
some shape or other, is now chargeable on the public. Perha})s, however, 
some scheme may be devised for combining both tliesc objects, if this j)c 
deemed i)iefcrable to the adoption of either exclusively. 

We arc convinced that, as far tes the institution is to rely for its success on 
public patronage, it will not be disapi>ointed. If once successfully m operation 
and brought before the public eye, it cajinot fail of exciting a very general 
sympathy, which, in thi'^ count 13 % has never Iteen ndused t<» the calls of 
humanity. No one, we think, who has visited the similar endowments in 
Paiis or in Edinburgh will easily forget the sensations which he experienced 
on witnessing so large a class of'his unfortunate felloiv-creaturcs thus restored 
from intellectual darkness to the blessings, if we may so speak, of liglit and 
liberty. There is no higher evi<lpnce of the wiprth of the human mind than 
its capacity of drawing cTmsoIation from its own resources under so heavy a 
privation ; so that it not only can exhibit resignation and cheerfulness, but 
energy to burst the fetters with which 't is encumbered. Who could refuse 
liis sympathy to the success of these efforts, or withhold from the subject of 
them the means of attaining his natural level and usefulness in society, from 
which circtiuistances less favourable to him than to ourselves have liithcrlo 
excluded him ? 


IRVING’S CONQUEST OF GRANADA.’ 

(Octolier, ls20.) 

Almost as many qualifications may be demanded for a perfect historian, 
indeed the Abbe Mably has enumerated as many, as Cicero stipulates for a 
perfect orator. He must bo strictly impartial; a lover of truth under all 
circumstances, and ready to declare it at all hazards: ho must be deeply con 
versant with W'hatever may bring into relief the character of the people he is 
depicting, not merely with their law's, constitution, general resources, and all 
tlie other more visible parts of the machinery of government, but with the 
nicer inoraUand social relations, the informing spirit which gives life to the 

' “A CUronicle of the Conquest of Gra- 2 vols. I2mo. I'hiladclphla: rarey. Lea * 
,,nafiii. By Kray Antonio Agaplda.'^ 1029: iCarev. 
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■\vhoIp, hut osca.pp> tlio o.yc of a vulgar ohsorvor. If ho lias to do with other 
ages and nations, he must transport liiniself into tliom, exiiatriiiting himself, as 
It were, froiu his own, in order to get the very form and piessure of the times 
he is delineating. He must be conscientious in Iiis attention to geography, 
chronology, etc., an inaccuracy in which lias been fatal to more than one gooil 
philosoplnciil history; and, mixed np with all these duer details, lie must 
display the various powers of a novelist or dramatist, throwing liis characters 
into .suitiible lights and sliades, disnosing his scenes so as to awaken ami 
il^aintain an unfiagging interest, ana dittusing over the wliolo lliat finished 
style without which liis work Avill only liecome a magazine of mateiials for the 
more elegant edifices of sulisoquent writers. He must he—in ^Iiorl, there is 
no end to what a perfect historian must lie and do. It is hardly necessary to 
add that such a luonstei* never did and never will exist. 


Hut, although wc cannot attain to perfect e\cellenco in this or any other 
science in tins w'orld, con>idm‘ablc appn>.iclu»s have been made to it, and 
ddlerent indiviiluais havcaiisen at dirlerent jieriods, po.sMossed in an eminent 
degree of some of the principal (jualilie') wdiich go to make up the aggregate 
of the chaiacder wc have been dcNcriiniig. The jiecniiai character ot these 
(jualitios will generally l>e deteimined in l)ie writer hv that of the age in whicli 
he ii\es. Thus, the eailici liidoiians of Greece and Home sought I(*ss to 
instruct tlian to amuMg 'I’liey filled their pictures with dazzling and seductive 
images. In their usigiiclics m(o antiquity, they weie uot sfiirtleil by tlu‘ 
marvellous, like the more prudish < nlics of our dav, but wclconieil it as likely 
to stir the imaginations of tboir readers. Th(‘y seldom iiiboi iipled the stoiy 
by imjiertinent rellis'tion. 'Fhey bestowed intiniti* pains on the costume, thi' 
style of tluui lu-tory, and, in line, made evei vtlniig r^ubonlinate to the main 
])urposc of conveying an e!(*gant and intmcstingSuch was 11c- 
rodotus, such Ifivy, and sueb, too, the cailicr chronu'lers of modem Rnnq.e, 
wliase jiage-. glow with the pictmesqm* and bnllianl iiagcants of an age ot 
chivalry. These last, as well as I Im'oitotiis, may lie said to have, writlmi in tin* 
infiincv of their nations, Avhen the iinagin/itiun is more wuliingly addres-^ed 
tlian the nmlcrstanding Livy, who wrote in a riper age, lived, nevertheless, 
in a court and a ptn/od wdicn* tr.anquillity and ((pnlence disposed tlio minds of 
men to elegant recieatioa rather than to severe discipline and exertion. 

As, however, the nation advanced in yoais, or b(H*amc ojipresscd witli 
calainity, history also assumed a graver complexion. Fancy gave way to 
ivtlcction. TIu! mind, no longer invited to rovi* abroad in ouest of elegant and 
alluring pictures, was drivmi l>ack upon itself, sjiecnlateu more deeply, and 
sought for siqiport under the external evils of life in moral and jibilosophical 
ti’uUi. Description was abandoned for t'ne study of character ; men took the 
place of events ; and tlic romance was converted into the drama. ^Thus it was 
witli Tacitus, who lived under those imiierial monsters wdio turned Rome into 
a cliariiel-house, and liLs compact narratives are filled with moral and political 
axioms sufficiently numerous to make a volume; and, indeed, Ifroticr has made 
one of them in Ids edition of the historian. The same ])hiloso]>hic.al spirit 
animates the page of Thucydides, himself one of the principal actoi*s in the 
long, disastrous struggle tiiat terminated in the ruin of Jiis nation. 

iTut, iiotwitli.standing the deeper and more coinprelieasive thought of these 
lat<;r writers, tlicre was stfll a w ide diftereiice betwt ui the romploxion given 
to history under their hands and tfiat which it has assnnicd in our time, Wc 
would not be understood as determining, but simply as discriminating, their 
relative merits. The Greeks and Romans lived when the world,at least wdieu 
the mind, was in its comparative infancy,—wlieu fancy and feeling were mo-t 
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rasily aiul loved most to 1)0 c.vcited. They po?>scsscd a liner souse of heautv 
than tlio inodorns. They were intiiiitcly more solicitous about the external 
dress, the finish, and all that makes up the poetry of a o'liipositiojj. I'oetry, 
indeed, mingled in their daily pursuits as noli as pleasures ; it determined 
their gravest deIii)eriitions. The command of tlieir armies was given, not to 
tlie best gcmeral, but ofttimes to the most elo(juent orator. Poetry entered 
into their religion, and created those beautiful monuments of architecture and 
sculpture wliich the breath of lime has not tarntsficd. It entered hito theii^ 
philosophy; aiul no oiie confessed its influence more deeply than he wlic 
would have banished it from his rqmblic. It informed the souls of their 
orators, and prompted those magnificent rhapsodies which fall lifeless enough 
from the stammering tongue of the school-boy, but which once awaked to 
ecstasy the living populace of Athens. It entered deeply even into their 
latest history. It \va« first exhibited in the national chronicles of Tloiuer. 
It lost little of its coloining, though it conformed to the general laws of prosalfc 
comi)ositi(>ii, under Herodotus, And it shed a pleasing grace over the sober 
jiages of Thucydides an<l Xciioplum. The muse, indeed, was stripped of lier 
nings; slio no longer made her niry exeursions into the fairy regions of 
romance ; hut, as she mov(sl along the eartli,the sweetest wild tlouers seemed 
to spring uj) unbidden at Ih'J feel. Wo wonhl not be understood as implying 
(hat Grecian history was amhitioiis of florid or meretricious ornament. 
Nothing could b*' more simple than its g(*neral plan and execution ; far too 
simple, we fear, f(»i imitation in our day. Thus Thucydides, for oxain))le, 
distributes his events most iiiartilicially, according to tlm regular revolutions 
of the seasons; and tlie rear of eveiy section is f)iought up with the same 
eternal repetition of eror (dovKvSibr^s ^vvtypam^, 

Iiut in the fictitious spt eches with wliicli ne has illumined his narrative he lias 
leit the dmicest specimens of Attic elo(iiience ; and lie elaborated his general 
diction into so high a finish tliat l>eim»stlieiies, as is well known, in tlie hope, 
of catching some of his rlietorical graces, thought him worthy <tf la'ing thrice 
transcriheil with his own hand. 

Far different has been tlie general conception, as well as execulion, of histoiy 
by the moderns. In tlii.s, however, it was accommodated to the exigencies of 
their situation, and, as Avith the ancients, still reflected the spirit of the age. 
If the Greeks lived in the infancy of civilization, the contemporaries of oiir day 
may be said to have readied its jirime. The same revolution has taken place 
as 111 the growth of an individual. The vivacity of the imagination has been 
lilunted, hut reason is nuitiiieil. The ercdiility of youth has given way to 


and tender age. Hut a new order of tilings conmienced as the stores of classical 
learning were unrolled to the eye of the scholar. The mind seemed at once td 
enter upon the rich inheritance wliicli the sages of aaitiqnity had been ages in 
accujiuilatin^, and to start, as it were, from the very point where they had tm - 
miiiated their career. Tims raised by learning and experience, it was enabled 
to take a wider view of its proper destiny,--to undcrstaml that truth is the 
greatest good, and to discern the surest method of arriving at it. Tlu* Christian 
doctrine, too, inculcated that tlie end of being was best answered by a life of 
iu’tive usefulness, and not by one of abstract contemplation, or selfish indul¬ 
gence, or passive fortitude, as variously taught by the variou.s sects of antiquity, 
lienee a new standard of moral excellence was formed. Pursuits were esti¬ 
mated tiy tlicii* practical results, and the useful was prefci red to the ornamental. 
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Poetry, confined to her own sphere, was no longer pennitted to mingle in the 
councils of philosophy. Intellectual and physical science, instead of floating 
on vague speculation, as with the ancients, was established on careful induction 
and experiment. The orator, instead of adorning himself with the pomp and 
garniture of verse, sought only to a^uire greater dexterity [in the inanago- 
inent of the true weapons of deoate. The passions were* less frequently assailed, 
the reason more. A wider field was open to the historian. He was no longer 
to concoct his narrative, if-the scene lay in a remote ijcriod, from the super- 
•licial rumours of oral tradition. Libraries Averc to be ransacked; medals and 
monuments to be studied; ol)solote inanuscriptH to be deciphered. Every 
assertion was to be fortified by an authority; and the opinions of others, 
instead of being admitted on easy faith, were to be carefully collated, and the 
balance of probability struck between them. With these (lualitications of anti¬ 
quarian and critic, tno modern historian Avas to combine that of the philoso¬ 
pher, deducing from liis mass of facts general theorems, and giving to them 
their most extended application. 

By all this process, poetry Jttst much, but philosophy gained more. The 
elegant arts sensibly declined, but the most iiiniortant and recondite secrets 
of nature Avere laid open. All those sciences which have for tlioir object the 
happiuesa and improvement of tlic species, the science of government, of 
political economy, of education -natural anti experimental science—were 
carried far beyond the bouiulavies Avhich they could jiossibly have I'eached 
under the ancient systems. 

The peculiar forms of histi»iic writing, as it exists with the moderns, Avere 
not fully developed until tlie last century. It may iKiwell to notice the inter¬ 
mediate shaj>e Avliich it assumed before it readied this period in Spain and 
Italy, but especially latter country, the sixteenth century. The Italian 
historians of that age seem to liave coinbiued the generalizing and reflecting 
spirit charactevi.^tic of the moderns, with the simple and graceful forms of 
iiomposition Avhich have do.:>ccmled to us from the ancients, Macliiavelli, in 
I»articular, may remind us of some recent statue Avhich exhibits all the linea¬ 
ments and proportions of a contemporary, but to Avhkh the sculptor lias given 
a sort of antique dignity hy enveloping it in th*' folds of the Roman toga. No 
one of the Spanish historians is to be named Ai ith him. Mariana, who eirioys 
among them the greatest celebrity, has, it is true, given to his style, botn in 
the Latin and Castilian, the elegant transparency of an ancient classic; but 
the mass of detail is not (piickened by a single spark of philosopliy or original 
reflection. Mariana was a monk, one of a community who have fonned tlie 
most copious but in many respects the most incompetent chroniclers in the 
Avorld, cut off as Xlaj are from all sympathy Avith any portion of the species 
save tlieii’ own order, and predisposed by ediiciition to admit as tmtn the 
grossest forgeries of fuuaticism. What can thcir-nan’atives be w^orth, distorted 
thus bv prejudice and credulity? The Aragonese Avriters, and Zurita in 
paxlicular, though far inferior as to the literary execution of their Avorks, exhibit 
a pr^iant thought and a manly independence of expression far superior to 
tlm .Jesuit Mariana. 

The Italian historians of tlie sixteenth century, moreover, hhd the good 
fovtuno not only to hijye been eyc-Avitnesses< but Ixave played prominent 
parts in tlxe events winch they commemorated. And this gives a vitality to 
their touches Avhich is in vain to be expected from those of a closet politician. 
This rare union of public and private excellence is delicately intimated in the 
inscription on Guicciardini's monument, ^^CifJusiiefjotiamyan otiumygloriosius 
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The ijei'isonago whom the present laws of historic composition may be 
said to have been first arranged into a regular system was Voltaire. This 
extraordinary genius^ whose works have been productivo of so much mingled 
good and evil, discovers in them many traces of a humane and benefkent dis¬ 
position. Nowhere is his invective more keenly directed than against acts of 
cruelty and oppression.—above all, of religious oppression. He lived in an 
age of crying abuses both in Churcli and government. Cnfortnnately, he 
employed a weapon against them whoso influence is not to be controlled by 
the most expert liana. The envenomed shaft of irony not only wounds the 
member at which it is aimed, but difliises its poison to the healthiest and 
remotest regions of the body. 

The free and volatile temper of Voltaire forms a siupilar contrast with his 
resolute pertinacity of purpose. Bard, philosopher, historian, this literary 
Proteus animated every shape mth the same mischievous spirit of philosophy. 
It never deserted him^ even in the most spoitive sallies of his fancy. It 
.seasons his romances equally with liis gravest pieces in the encyclopedia; his ^ 
familiar letters and most licentious dugL^erel no less than liis histories. The 
leading object of this philosophy may be defined by the single cant phrase, 
“the abolition of prejudices.' But in Voltaire prejudices were too often 
confounded with tirmoiples. 

In lus histories, he seems ever intent on exliibiting, in the most glaring 
colours, the manifold inconsistencies of the human race ; in showing the con¬ 
tradiction between profession and practice; in contrasting the magnificence 
of tlje apparatus with the impotence of the lesults. The enormous abuses of 
Christianity are brought into juxtaposition with the most meritorious features 
in other religions, and thus all are rediicf i to nearly the same level The 
credulity of one half of naiikind is set in opposition to the cunning of the 
other. The inowst momentous events aie traced to the most insignificant 
causes, and the ripest schemes of wisdom are shown to liave been baflied by 
tfio intervention of the most trivial accidents. Thus, the comluct of tlic workl 
seems to be legulated by chance; the springs of human action are resolved 
into .selfishness; and religion, of wliatever denomination, is only a different 
form of superstition. It is true that his satire is directed not so much against 
any particular system as the vices of that system; but the residt left imon 
the mind is not a whit less pernicious. His philosophical romance of “Cfan- 
ide” affords a good exemplification of his manner. Tlie tlicsis of perfect 
optimism in this world at which he levels this jm is manifestly 

indefensible. But then he supports his position with such an array of grpss 
and hyberbolical atrocities, without the intervention of a single palliative 
circumstance, and, witlial, in such a tone of keen derision, that if any serious 
impression be left on the mind it can be no other than that of a baleful, 
withering skepticism. The liistorian rarely so far forgets liis jdiilosophy a.s 
to kindle into high and generous emotion tho glow of patrioli^m, or nioj'al 
and religious euthusiaMU, And hence, too, his style, though alwa^'s graceful, 
and often seasoned with the sallies of a piquant wit, never rises into eloquence 
or sublimity. 

Voltaire has been frequently repraached for want of histoiical accmacy. 
But, if we make due allowance for the sweeping tenor of liis reflections and 
for the infinite variety of his topics, we shall be slow in giving credit to this 
charge.* IJe was^ indeed, ofteniimos inisletl by hi.s inveterate Pyrrhonism; a 
defect, when carried to the excess in which he indulged it, almost equally fatal 

* indeed, Hallam and Warton—the one aa as the other has been In Ut ^rary—both L-en* 
diligent a labourer In the field of civil history testimony to his general veracity. 
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1o IIh* lii^furKLii uitli fU'.'Inlity or sujierstition. Ills rcscarclu'« frc(;[Ucntly led 
Initi into chirk, untravollocl I’p^^ions ; lint tlic aliment Avliieh lie ininortcd thence 
served too often to minister to his pernicious plnlosopliy. lie resembled 
the ailopnical airents of Milton, paving a way across the gulf of Cliaos for the 
spirits of mischief to enter more easily upon the earth, 

Voltaire cft’ected a no less sensible revolution in the structure than in the 
spirit of history. Thus, instead of following the natural consecutive order of 
events, the work was distributed, on the principal of a Catfdofjiie raisonut' 
into sections airanged according to their subjects, and copious dissertations 
were introduced into the liody of the narrative. Tims, in liis Kssai sttr (en 
etc, oiu^ chapter is tlevotecl to letters, another to religion, a third 
to niaimci*s, and so on. And in the same way, in his‘‘Age of Louis the 
Fourteenth,'* lie has thrown his various illustrations of the jxilicy of govern¬ 
ment, and of the social habits of the court, into a detached portion at tlie close 
of tlie hook. 

This would seem to be deviating from the natural course of things as they 
occur in the woild, where the nmltifanous pursuits of pleasure and Imsiness, 
the lights and shadows, as it were, of life*, are daily intermingled in the motley 
jiaiiorama of liumaa existence. But, however artificial this division, it enabled 
the reader to arrive moie expeditiously at the results, for which alone liistory 
is valuable, Avhilc at the same tune it put it in the pow'cr of the wTiter to convey 
with more certainty ami facility his own impre.ssions. 

This system was suhse<iucntly so much refined upon that Montesfj^uieu, in 
his “(Inindeur et Decadence des Romains,'Maid no farther stress on historical 
facts than as thev furnished liiiii with illustrations of liis particular theorems. 
Indeed, so little did his work rest upon the veiacity of such facts that, althoiigli 
the industry of Niebuhr, or, ratlier, of lieaulort, nas knocked away almost all 
the foundations of (wly Rome, Montestpueus treatise remains as essentially 
unimpaired in credit as before. Thus the materials whicli anciently formed 
the body of histoiy now served only as ingiedients from wliich its spirit W'as 
to be extracted, But tliis was not always the spirit of truth. And the arbi¬ 
trary selection as w'ell as disjiosition of incidents which this new method 
allowed, and tlie colouring which they were to receive from the author, made 
it easy to pervert them to the construction of the wildest hypotheses. 

Tlie progress of jihilosophical history is particularly observable in Great 
Britain, wliere it seems to have been admirably suited to the grave, reflecting 
tcmi^er of the peojde. In the graces of narratire they have ever been unecpial 
to' their Frencli neighbours. Their aucioiit chronicles are inferior in spirit 
and execution to tliose either of France or Spain ; and their more elaborate 
liistorics, down to the middle of the eightt^cntli century, could not in any way 
compete witli tin' illustrious models of Italy. But soon after this iieriod several 
writers ajipeared, exliihiting a combination of mialitics, erudition, critical 
penetration, powers of generali/a'ition, and a political sagacity unrivalled in any 
other age or country. 

The influence of tlie new forms of historical composition, however, w'as here, 
as elsewhere, made too fremiently subservient topaity and .sectarian prejudices. 
Tory hisbiries ami Whig histones, Protestant and Catholic histones, succes¬ 
sively appeared, ami* seemerl to neutralize ea h otlier. The most venerable 
traditions were exf)Io*l('d as nursery-tales. ^J'he statues decreed by antiquity 
were cast down, and the characters of miscreants whom the general sufirage 
*>f mankind had damned to infamy—of a Dionysius, a Borgia, or a Richard 
the Third- were now retraced by what Jovius distinguishes as “the golden 
pen*' of the historian, until tlie reader, bewildered in the maze of uucer^Uiinty, 
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IS almost ready to join in the cxclaimitinn of l^ord Orford to his son, “Oli, 
(juote me not history, for that 1 know to [)e false I ” It is remarkable, indeed, 
that tlie last-mentioned moiiiirch, Richard tlie TJiird, whose name bus become 
a byword of atrocity, the burden of the Iwillad and the moral of the drama, 
should liave been the subject of elaborab* vindication by two eminent writers 
of the most opposite cliaracters, the jira^matical Horace Waljiole and the cir¬ 
cumspect and conscientious Sliaron Turner. The apology of the latter exhibits 
a technical precision, a severe scrutiny into the autlienticity of records, and a 
nice halancinj^ of contradictory testimony, that give it all the air of a legal 
investigation. Thus history seems to lie conducted on the jn-inciples ot a 
judicial process, in which the writer, assunnng the functions of an advocate, 
studiously suppresses whatever may make against his owi» side, supports him¬ 
self by the strongest array of evidence which he can mn>ter, discredits as far 
as possible that of the opposite party, and, bv dexterous interpretation and 
ingenious inference, makes out tlie most plausible argument for iiis client that 
the ease will admit 

Rut these, after all, are only tlie aliases of i>luloso|ihical history, and the 
nnseasonalile length of remark into^^hicll we have lie('n univarily ledin respect 
to thoin may give us the apju arance of laying on them grcatei* emphasis than 
tiny actually deserve. There are few writeis in any country whose judgment 
lias nut 1)0011 sometimes warpis] liy personal ])rejndices. But it is to the credit 
of the priiiciiial British historians tliat, however they may have been occasion¬ 
ally under the iidiuoiin* of such human infiiniity, they have condmded their 
researches, in the main, with ecjual integiily and imiiartiality. And while 
they have enriched their writings ivith the lures of a various erudition, they 
have digesUMl from these details results f the most enlarged and practical 
application. History in their hands, although it may have lust much of the 
simplicity and grajiliie vivacity wliicb it maintained with the ancients, has 
gamed nnieli more, in tlie amount of useful knowledge and the lessons of sound 
philosophy which it inculcates. 

Tnere is no writer wlio exliil)its more distinctly the full development of the 
principles of modern history, witli all its virtues and defect's than (bbhon. 
Jlis learning was fully eipial to his \ast subject. Tliis, commencing with 
expiring civilization in ancient Rome, continues on until the period of its final 
and jiorfect resurrection in Italy in the fifteenth century, and thus maybe 
said to furnish the lights Avhich aio to guide us through the long interval of 
darkness which divides the Old from the Modern world. The range of his 
subject Avas fully eipial to its duration. Hotlis, Huns, Tartars, and all the 
rude tribes of the North are brought upon the stage, together with the more 
cultivated natives of tlie South, the Hreeks, Italians, and the intellectual 
Arab; and, as the scone sliifts from one country to anotlier, Ave behold its 
jiopulatioii depicted Avith that peculiarity of jiliysiognoiny and studied pro¬ 
priety of costume Avhich lielong to dramatic exhibition ; for (libboa Avas a 
mure vivacious dranchtsniau than most Avriters of his school. He aars, more¬ 
over, deeply versed in geography, chronology, antupiities, verbal criticism,-- 
in short, in all tiu' sciences in any Avay subsidiary to his art. The <*xtent of 
bis subject permitted him to indulge in tliose elaborate disquisitions so con¬ 
genial to the spirit of modern history on tlie most momentuns and interesting 
topics, Avhile his early studies enabled him to embellish the drier details of his 
narrative with the cliarnis of a liberal and elegant scholarship. 

What, then, Avas Avanting to this accomplished Avriter? Good faith. His 
defects Avere precisely of the class of which Ave liaA^e before l>een speaking, and 
liis most elaborate eflbrts exhibit too often the perversion of learning and 
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ingenuity to the vindication of preconceived hypotheses. He cannot, indeed, 
1 m* convicted of ipiormice or literal inaccuracy, as he has triniuphantly proved 
in his (liscoinfitnre of the unfortunate Davis, But his disingenuous mode of 
conducting the argument leads precisely to the same unfair result. Thus, in 
his celebrated chanters on the “Progress of Christianity,” which he tells us 
were “ reduced by tiiree successive vevisals from a bulky volume to their present 
size,” he has often slurred over in the text such particulars as might reflect 
most credit on the character of the religion, or shuffled them into a note at 
the bottom of the page, while all that admits of a doubtful complexion in its 
early mopagation is ostentatiously blazoned and set in contia'st to the most 
amiable features of paganism. At the same time, by a style of inntiOido that 
conveys “more than meets the car,” he lias contrived, witii lago-likc duplicity, 
to breathe a taint of suspicion on the purity which he dares not openly assail. 
It would be easy to furnish examples of all this were this the place for them ; 
but the charges Iiavc no novelty, and have been almndantly substantiated ))y 
otlicrs. 

It is a consequence of this skepticism in Gibbon, as witli Voltaire, that his 
writings arc nowhere warmed with a generous moral sentiment. The most 
sublime of all spectacles, that of the martyr who suffers for conscience' sake, 
and this equally whether liis creed be founded in truth or error, is contem¬ 
plated by the historian with th(* smile, oi, rather,sneer, of philosophic inditter- 
<*uce. This is not only bail taste, as ho is addressing a Olu’istian audience, 
but lie tlius voluntarily relinquislies one of tlic most powerful engines for th(' 
movement of human passion, which is never so easily excited as by deeds of 
suftei'inir, self-devoted litroism. 

But, although Gibbon was wliolly defective in moral enthusiasm, his style 
is vivified by a cci fain exliilarating glow that kindles a corresponding warmth 
ill the lx)som of liis reader. This may iMwliajis be traced to his egotism, or, to 
speak move liberally, to an ardent attachment to bis professional pursuits and 
to his inexlinguishable love of letters. This enthusiasm appears in almost 
every page of liis gieat work, and enabled liim to triumph over all its difli- 
onlties. It is i.artif'ulnrly conspicuous whenever he touclies upon Rome, tl.c 
alma mater of science, w'liose adojitcd son he may be said to luv o l)cen from 
Jiis earliest boyJiood. Whenever lie contemplates her fallen i/itunes, lie 
mourns over her with the fond .^-olicitiidc that might become an ancient 
Roman; and when he d(*picts her pristine glories, dimly seen through the 
mist of so many centuries, he does it with such vivid accuracy of conception 
that tlie reader^ like the traveller who wanders through the excavations of 
Pompeii, seems to be gazing on the original forms and brilliant colours of 
antiquity. 

To Gibbon’s egotism—in its most literal sense, to Ills personal vanity—may 
be traced some of the peculiar defects for which nis style is conspicuous. The 
“historian of tlie Decane and Fall” too rarely forgets his own importance in 
tliat of his subject. The consequence which he attaches to his personal 
labours is shown in a bloated dignity of expression and an ostentetion of 
ornament that contrast whinsically enough with the trifling topics and com¬ 
monplace thoughts on^hicli, in the course of his lorig work, they are occasion¬ 
ally employed. He nowhere moves along with the fre^om of nature, but 
seems to leap, as it were, from triad to triad by a succession of strained, con¬ 
vulsive efforts. He affected, as he tells us, the light, festive raillery of Voltaire; 
but his cumbrous imitation of the mercurial Frenchman may remind one, to 
make use of a bpinely sinifle, of the ass in jEsop’s fable, who frisked upon his 
master in imitation'of the sportive gambols of the s^niel. The first* two 
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octavo voluiiios of Gibbon’s liistorj were written in a comparatively modest 
and unaffected manner, for he was then unceitain of the public favour; and, 
indeed, his style w'as exceedin^fly commended by the most competent iJiitics of 
tliiit day, as ^lume, Joseph Warton, ajid others, as is abundantly shown in 
their correspondence; but when he had tasted the sweets of popular applause, 
and had been crowned as the historian of the day, his increased consequenro 
becomes at once visible in the assumed stateliness and magnificence of his 
bearing. But even after this period, whenever the subject is suited to liis 
style, and when his phlegmatic temper is warmed by those generous emotions 
of wliich, as we have said, it was sometimes susceptible, he exhibits Ins ideas 
in the most splendid and imiiosing forms of w^liich the Knglish language is 
capable. 

The most eminent illustmtions of tlie system of histoiical Avriting, Avhich wo 
liave been discussing, that have ajipoared in England in the present century, 
arc the works of Mr. Ilallam, in Avhicli the author, discarding most of the 
circumstances timt go to make up mere narrative, (MKleavours fo fix the atten¬ 
tion of the reader on the more irnnortant features of constitutional polity, 
employing his wide rnngc of materials in strict subordination to tliis pu^iose. 

But, Avhile history has thus been coiidiictcd on nearly tJie sumo prineiplesin 
Engdand for the last century, a mw path has been struck out in Fmnce, or, 
ratner, an attempt has lately been made there to retrace tlie old one. M. de 
Baniiitc, no Ipns estimable as a literary critic than as a historian, in the pre¬ 
liminary remarks to his “Histoire dcs Dues do Bour*j;ognc,’’ coiisidoi's the 
draughts of mnderg^ionipilers as altogether wanting in the vivacity and fresh¬ 
ness of their originals. They tell the reader how he should feel, instead of 
making him do so. They give liim their owr results, instead of enabling him, 
by a fair delineation of incidents, to forn. his oAvn. And Avhile the eniiv 
chroniclers, in spite of theif unfonneil and obsolete idiom, arc still read AAitb 
deii”ht, tlie narratives of the former arc too often dry, languid, and uninte¬ 
resting. lie proposes, therefore, by a close adhei’ence to liis originals, to 
extract, as it Avere, the spirit of their Avorks, Avitlioutany affectation, hoAvever, 
of their antiquated phraseology, and to oxliibit as vivid and veracious a por¬ 
traiture as possible of the times ho is delineating, unbroken by any discussions 
or reflections of bis own. The result has ])een a Avork in eleven octaA^o vohuiies, 
wliich, notwithstanding its bulk, has already passed into four editions. 

^riie Iavo last productions of our countryman iMr. Irving undoubtedly fall 
Avithin the class of narrative history. To this he seems ijeculiarly suited by 
liis genius, his fine perception of moral and natural beauty, his poAver of dis¬ 
criminating the most delicate shades of character and of unfolding a series of 
events so as to maintain a lively interest in the reader, and a Inctea itbertas 
of expression which can impart a living eloquence even to the most common¬ 
place sentiments. Thul the “ Life of Columbus” been written by a historian 
of the other school of which avo have been speaking, ho Avould have enlarged 
Avith greater circumstantiality on the system adopted by Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella for the administration of their cofunies and for the regulation of trade; 
nor AA’onld he have neglected to descant on a topic—Avoni somewhat thread¬ 
bare, it must be owned-—so momentous as the moral and political consequences 
of the discovery of America; neither Avould such a Avriter, in an account of the 
conquest of Giunada, have omitted to collect such particulars as might throAv 
light on the genius, social institutions, and civil pouty of the Spanish Arabs. 
But all these particnlars. however pertinent to a philosophical history^ would 
have been entirely outoi keeping in Mr, Irving’s, and might have produced a 
disagreeable discordance in the general harmony of his plan. 
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Air. Irvin" lias .seldom selected a subject bettor suited to his p6culKlt wwers 
than the eoiKiuest of Granada. Udeed, it would hardly have beeii possibli* 
for one of his warm sensibilities to lin;?er so lon^ iimon^ the reuiaiils of Moorish 
magnifieence with wliich Spain is covered, without lieing interested in the 
fortunes of ii people whose incinory luvs almost passed hito oblivion, butulio 
once preserved the “ sacred flame “ when it had become extinct in eveiy <iorner 
of (Christendom, and whoso intliienco is .still visible on the intellectnarSiilture 
of Alodern Kuropo. It has been found no easy matter, however, to compile a 
satisfactory and authentic account of tno Arabians, notwithstanding tlnit the 
iinmher of their historians, cited hy JJ Herbelot and Oasiri, uould appear to 
exceed that of any European nation. The despotic governments of the P]ast 
have never been found propitious to that independence of opinion ffo essential 
to historical composition : “ubi sentire ([ua? velis, ot qme sentias diccrc licet.” 
And Ihoir copious comi»ilation^, prolific in frivolous and barren detail, arc too 
often wholly destitute of the sap and vitality of history. 

The social and moral instituLions of Arabian Spain experienced a consider¬ 
able modiheation Irom her long intercourse v\itli the Europeans, and she otters 
a nobler field of research foi the chronicler than is to be found in any other 
country of the Moslem, ^'otw'ithtotanding this, the Castilian scholars, unfil (d 
late, have done little towards elucidating the national auti'inities of theii 
Saracen brethren ; and onr mo‘^t copious notices of their political history, until 
the recent posthumous publication of (’onde, have been drawn from tlie ex¬ 
tracts which AI. CardoniK' translated from tlie Arabic AIanu.«crii>ts in the 
Iloyal Library at J*aris.® ^ 

Tlie most interesting jvriods of tlio Saracen doininioiL-in Spain arc that 
embraced by the cuipirt' of the Omeyadcs of (’Ordova, betv/een the years 7r>o 
and lOylO, and that of the kingdom of Granathi, extending from the uiiildlfe of 
the thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth century. The intervening‘period 
of their existence in tlie Peninsula otters only a spectacle of inextricable 
anarchy. The first of those periods was that in v.hich the Arabs attained 
their meridian of opidcnce and power, and in wliich their geiieral illuminatiou 
atlbrds a striking contrast with the deep barbiirism of the rest of Europe : but 
it was that, too, in wliich their character, having been but little affected by 
contact Avith the Spaniards, retained most of its original Asiatic peculiarities. 
This has never been regarded, therefore, by European scholars as a period of 
greatest interest in tlieir liistory, nor has it ever, so far aa we are aware^ bech 
selected for the pnrjjoses of romantic fiction. lint when their territories 
became re<hiced Avithin the limits of Granada, the Moors had insensibly sub¬ 
mitted to the superior infiueuces of their Christian neighbours. Their story, 
at tliis time, aboimds in passages of niicommon beauty and interest. Their 
wars Avere marked by feats of personal prowess and romantic adventure, wliilc 
the intervals of peace Avere abandoned to all the license of luxurious revelry. 
Their character, therefore, blending the various peculiarities of Oriental and 
European civilization, otters a rich study for the poet and tlie novelist. As 
such, it has been liberally employed by tlie Spaniards, and has not been 
altogether neglected by the Avnters of other nations. Thus, Florian, Avhos 
sentiments, as well as his st>le, seem to he always ttmmdering midway betAA^eerr 
the regions of prose amf poetry, has made out of ^he story of this people his 

' rShice this article was wrltttn, the has enabled him to rectify many of the errors 

<iencj noticed in tho text hafi been supplied of his'laborloua pred»*cPbi*or9, and whose pro- 

by the translation into KngUsh of AUMak- found Oriental learning slic<)9 a flood of llKht 

karCs “Mohammedan Dynasties,” with co- on both tho iivil and literary history' of the 

notes and iUnsqatlons by Don i'aflcnal iSpanWi Arabs.] 
de‘layingow, a “cholut whose acute cutitDm 
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popular romance of “Gousalvo of Cordova.” It also forms the burdcii of an 
Ita^an epic, entitled “II Oonq^uista di Granata.” by Girolamo Gratiani, a 
Florentine,-Dluch lauded by his countrymen. The ground, however, before 
the appearrfnce of Mr. Irving, had not been occupied by any writer of cmi^nce 
in theTEnglLsh language for the purposes either of romance or history. ^ 

The cqitquest of Granada, to which Mr. [rving has confined himself, so 
to the Moors, was one of the most brilliant achievements in tlie 
most teilliant period of Spanisli history. Nothing is more usual than over- 
IVeegifl^ commendations oi antiijnity,—the “good old times "whose harsher 
features, like those of a rugged landsca^, lose all their asperity in the distance. 
But period of which we are speaking, embracing tiic reigns of Ferdinaml 
and IsabeHn, at the close of the fifteentn and beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, was undoubtedly that in wliicli the Sjianish nation displayed the fulness 
of*its moral and physical energie.s, when, escaping from the license of a youth¬ 
ful age, it seems to have reached tlie prime of manhoixl and the perfect 
development of those faculties whose overstrained exertions ivere soon to })e 
followed by exhaustion and luomature decrepitude. 

The remnant of Spaniards who, letrcating to the mountains of the north, 
escajicd the overwlielming in nidation of tlie Saracens at the beginning of the 
eighth century, continneil chcrMi tlie free institutions of their Gi)thic 
ancestors. Tlic “Fucro Jn/gi),” the ancient Visi-Gotliic code, was still ro- 
Ijaiued by the people of Castile and Leon, and may lie said to K»rm tln^ liasis 
of all their siirisequcnt legislation, wJiile in Aragon the dissolution of the 
primitive monarchy o]>ened tlie way for evon moie lilicral and equitable forms 
of government The independence of character thus fostered by tlic peculiar 
ednstitutions of these petty states was s^ n) farther promoted l*»y tlie circum- 
Steircfs of their situaton. Their unintorrupteJ wars uitb the infidel- the 
* necessity of winning back from him, inch byiiudi, it were, the conquered 
soil—required the active co-operation of every class of the eonimunity, and 
gave to the mass of tlie people an intrepidity, a personal consrH|Uoni.e, and an 
extent of immunities, such as were not enjoyed by Ibeiu in any other country 
,of Europe. The free cities aci[uired consideiable tracts of tlie lecoiKiuered 
terntory, with rights of jurisdiction over them, and sent their rcjireseiitEitives 
to Cortes, near a century bcfoio a similar ]>rivilego was conccdeil to them in 
England. Even the peasantry, so degraded, at tin’s period, throughout tlie 
rest of Europe, assumed under this slate of tinngs a conscious dignity and 
importance, which are visible in their manners at this day ; and it was in^tlus 
' class, during the late French invasions, that tlie fire of ancient patiiotism 
revived with greatest force, when it seemed almost otinct in the breasts of 
, the degenerate nobles. 

The religious feeling which mingled in their w'ars with the infidels gjive to 
'their characters a tinge of lofty entlinsiasin; and the irregular naluw* of tin’s 
warfare suggested abundant topics for tiiat pojiular minstrelsy wineli acts so 
powerfully on the passions of a iieoplo. The “Poem of tli^^ Cid,” wiiich 
appeared, according to Sancliez, before the middle of the twelftli century, 
contiibuU'd in no slight degree, by calling up the most inspiring national 
^collections, to keep alive the gciierons glow of patriotism. Tin’s influence is 
mt imaginary. Ileoren pronounces tlic “ poems of Homer to have been the 
principal bond which united the Grecian states; ” and every one knows the 
influence exercised over the Scottish peasantry by the Border minstrelsy. 
Many anecdoteS might be quoted to show the veneration universally enter¬ 
tained by the Spaniards, broken, as tlu^y were, into as many discordant states 
fyS ever sAvarmou over Greece, for their favourite hero of romance and historj'. 
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Ainonf^ others, Mariana relates one of a king ot Navarre, who^ making an 
incursion into Castile about a century after the warrior’s death, was carrying 
off a rich booty, wlien he was met by an abbot of a neighbouring convent, 
witk his monks, bearing aloft the standard of the Cid, who implored him to 
restore the plunder t-o inhabitants from whom he nad ravished it. And 
the monarch, moved by the sight of the sacred relic, after complying with his 
re(|ncst, escorted back the banner in solemn procession with his whole army 
to the place of its deposit. 

Bui, while all these circumstances conspired to give an uncommon elevation 
to the character of the ancient Spaj|jard, even of the humblest rank, and 
while the prerogative of the inonarcn was more precisely as well i^s narrowly 
defined than in most of the other nations of Christendom, the aristocracy of 
the country was insensibly extending its privileges, and laying the foundation 
of a power that eventually overshanowed the throne and well-nigh subverted 
the liberties of the state. In addition to the usual enormous immunities 
claimed by this order in feudal governments (although there is no reason to 
believe that the system of fenrhil tenure obtained in Castile, as it certainly did 
in Aragon), they enjoyed a constitutional privilege of withdrawing their alle¬ 
giance ironi their sovereign on sending him a formal notice of such renunciation, 
and the sovereign, on his part, was obliged to provide for the security of their 
estates and families so long as they might clioose to continue in such overt 
rebellion. Tliese anarchical provisions in their constitution did not remain a 
dead letter, and repeated examples of their pernicious application are enu¬ 
merated both by the historians of Aragon and Castile. The long minorities 
with which the latter country was afflicted, moreover, contributed still fj^her 
to swell the overgrown power of the privileged orders; and the violent 
revolution which, in 1 ^i]H, place<l the house of Trastamarre upon the throne, by 
impairing the revenues, and consequently the authority of the crown, opened 
the way for the wild uproar which reigned througliout the kingdom during the 
succeeding century. Alonso de Palencia, a conternpomry oironicler, dwells 
with mchiicholy minuteness on the calamities of tliis unhappy period, when 
tlie whole country was split into factions of the nobles, the monarch openly 
contemned, the commons trodden in tlie dust, the coiiiii become a brothel, the 
treasury liankrupt, public faith a jest, and private morals too loose and 
aiulacious to court even the veil of hypocrisy. 

The wise administration of Ferdinand and Isabella could alone have saved 
the state in this hour of i>eril. It effected, indeed, a change on the face of 
things as magical as that produced by the wand of an enchanter in some 
Eastern tale. Their reign wears a more glorious aspect from its contrast with 
the turbulent peuod which prece^led it, as the landscape glows with redoubled 
brilliancy when the sunshine has scattered the tempest. We shall briefly 
notice some of the features of the policy by which they effected this dian'gc. 

They obtained from the Cortes an act for the resumption of the improvident 
grants made by their predecessor, by which n^eans an immense accession of 
revenue, which had been squandered upon unworthy favouri^ was brought 
back to the royal treasury. They compelled many oi the nobility to resign, in 
favour of the crown, sucli of its possessions gs they had acquired, by force, 
fraud, or intrigue, duritig the late season of anarc'iy. The son of that gallant 
Marquis Duke of Cadi£ for instance, with \^bom the reader has become so 
familiar in Mr. Irving’s Chronicle, was stripped of his patrimony of Cadiz and 
<x)ninelled to exchange it for the hiimbler territory of Arcos, from whetioe the 
family henceforth derived their title. By all these expedients the revenues of 
the state at the\lemise of Isabella, were increased twelvefold beyond what^ 
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they Iiad been at the time of her accession. They reorganized the ancient 
institution of the H^rmandad,”—a very different asBociatiou, under their 
hands, from the “Holy Brotherhood” which we meet with in Gil Bias. 
Every hundred householders were obliged to equip and maintain a horseman at 
their joint expense ; hnd this corps furnished a vigilant police in civil emer¬ 
gencies and an effectual aid in war. It was foiuid, moreover, of especial 
service in suppressing the insurrections and disorders of the nobility. They 
were particularly solicitous to abolish the right and usage of private war 
claims by this haughty order, compelling them on all occasions to refer their 
disputed to the constituted triounals of'justice. But it was a capital feature 
in the policy of the Catholic sovereigns to counterbalance the authority of the 
aristocracy by exalting, as far as prudent, that of the commons. In the 
various convocations of the national legislature, or Cortes, in this reign, no 
instance occurs of any city having lost its prescriptive right of furnishing 
representatives, as had frefpiently nappened under preceding raonarchs, who, 
from negligence or policy, had omitted to summon them. 

But it would be tedious to go into all the details of the system employed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella for the regeneration of the decayed fabric of govern¬ 
ment ; of their wholesome regulations for the encouragement of industry; of 
their oiganization of a national militia and an cflicient marine; of tlie severe 
decorum which they introduced within the corrupt precincts of the court; of the 
temporary economy by which they controlled tlie public expenditures, and of 
the munificent patronage which they, or, ratlier, tneir almoner on this occa¬ 
sion, that most enlightened of bigots, C'ardinal Aimenes, dispensed to science 
and letters. In short, their sagaciou- provisions were not merely remedial of 
former abuses, but were intended to call forth all the latent energies of the 
Spaijish character, and, with these excellent materials, to erect a constitution 
of government which should secure to the nation tranquillity at home, and 
enable it to go forward in it& ambitious career of discovery aniconque&t. 

The results were certainly equal to the wisdom of the preparations. The 
first of the scries of brilliant enterprises was the conquest or the Moorish king¬ 
dom of Granada,--those rich and lovely legions of the Peninsul^ the last 
retreat of the infidel, and which he had held for nearly eight centuries. This, 
together with the subsequent occupation of N«avarre by the crafty Ferdinand, 
consolidated the various principalities of Spain into one monarchy, and, by 
extending its boundaries in the Peninsula to their present dimensions, raised 
it from a subordinate situation to the first class or European powers. The , 
Italian wara, under the oxinduct of the “ Great Captain,” secured to Spain the 
more specious but less useful acquisition of Naples, and formed that invincible 
Infantry which enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for nearly 
half a century. And, lastly, as if the Old World could not afford a theatre 
sufficiently vast for their ambition, Columbus gave a New World to Castile and 
Leon. 

Such was the attitude assumed by the nation imder the Catholic kings, as 
they were called. It was the season of hope and youthful enterprise, when 
the nation seemed to bo renewing its ancient energies and to prepare Kke a 
giant to run its course. The modern Spaniard who caste his eye over the long 
interval that has since elapsed, during tne first half of which the nation seemed 
to waste iteelf on schemes of mad ambition or fierce fanaticism, and in the 
latter half to sink into a state of paralytic torpor,—the Spania|^ we say, who 
caste a melancholy glafioe over this dreary interval will turn with satis^tion 
to the close of the fifteenth century as the most glorious epoch in the annals 
of his country. This is the period to which Mr. Irving has introduced us in 
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his late work. And if his portraiture of the Castilian of that day wears some¬ 
what of a romantic and, it may be, incredible aspect to those who contrast it 
with the present, they must remember that he only reviving the tints which 
had faded on the canvas of history. But it is time that we should return from 
this long digression, into which we have boon led by the desire of exhibiting 
in stronger relief some i)cculiarities in the situation and spirit of the nation at 
the period from which Mr. Irving has selected the materials of his last, indeed, 
his last two publioations. 

Our author, in his “ Chronicle of Granada,” has been but slightly indebted 
to Arabic authorities. Neither Conde nor Cardonne has expen^^od more than 
fifty or sixty pages on this Immiliating topic : but ample amends have been 
ortered in the copious prolixity of the Castiliaji writers. 'J’he Spaniards can 
boast a succession of chronicles from the period of the great Saracen invasion. 
Those of a more early ilate, compiled in l ude Latin, are suftieiently meagre 
and unsatisfiictory ; hut fioni the middle of the tlurteonth century the stream 
of history runs full and clear, and their chronicles, composed in the vernacular, 
exhibit a richness and picturesque variety of incident that gave them inesti¬ 
mable value as a body of gennincliistonea] documents. The reigns of Ferdinand 
and Isabella were particularly fruitful in these sources of information. History 
then, like most of the other (le])artments of literature, seemed to be in a suite 
of transition, when the fashions of its more antinuated costume began to 
mingle insensibly with the jioeuliarities of the inoAorn ; when, in short, tho 
garrulous graevs of narration were beginning to be tempered by the tone of 
grave and philosophical reflection. 

We Avill brietiy mdice a few of the eminent sources from which Mr. Irving 
has (Iraivii his account of tho‘Hkimpic^t of Granada.” The first of these is 
the Epistles of Peter Maityr, an Italian who, having passed over with 

tho Spanish ambassador into S]>ain, and being introduced into the court of 
Isabella, was Qjnploycd by her in some important embassies. He was per¬ 
sonally present at several campaigns of this war. In his “ Letters” he occa¬ 
sionally smiles at the caprice whicii had led him to exchange the pen for the 
sword, while his st)erulation.s on tho events passing before him, being those of 
a scholar rather than of a soldier, aft’ord in their moral complexion a pleasing 
contrast to th(* dreary details of blood and jiattle. Another authority is the 
Chronicle of Hernalde/, a worthy ecclesiastic of that period, whose bulky 
manuscript, like tliat of many a lictter writer, lies still engulfed in the dust of 
some Spanish lilirary, having never been admitted to the honours of the press. 
Copies of it, how^ever, are freely circulated. It is one of tliose good-natured, 
gossiping memorials of an antiejue ago, abounding equally in curious and 
commonplace inadent, tokl in a ivay suiliciently prolix, but not without con¬ 
siderable interest. Tlie testimony of this writer is of particular value, more¬ 
over, on this occasion, from the proximity ot his residence in Andalusia to 
those scenes which were the seat of the war. His style overflows with that 
religious loyalty with ivbich Mr. Irving has liberally seasoned the effusions of 
Fra Antonio Agapida. Hernando del Pulgar, another contenipoinry historian, 
was the secretary and counsellor of their Catholic majesties, and appointee! by 
them to the post of national chronicler, an office familiar both to the courts of 
Castile and Aragon, in which latter country, especially, it has been occupied 
by some of its most distinguished historians, Pulgaris long residence at court, 
Ins practical acquaintance with affairs, and, above all, the access which he 
obtained, by means of his official station, to the best sources of information, 
have enabled him to make his work a rich repository of facts relating to the 
general resources of government, the policy of its administration, and, more 
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pal^ticuJarly, tlie coiuluct of the iiiilitaiy operations in the closinj^ war of 
Granada, of which he was himself an eye-witness* In addition to these writers, 
this period has been illnrniued by the labours of the most celebrated historians 
of Castile and Aragon, Mariana andZurita, both of whom conclude iheir narra¬ 
tives with it, the last expanding the biography of Ferdinand alone into two 
volumes folio. Besides these, 5lr. Irving has derived collateral lights from 
many sources of interior celebrity but not less unsuspicious credit. Bo that, 
in conclusion, notwithstanding a certain dramatic colouring which Fra 
Agapida’s “ Onronicle” occasionally wears, and notwithstanding the romantic 
forms of a style which, to borrow tne language of Cicero,seems “to flow, as it 
were, from the very lips of the Muses,” we may honestly recomnicnd it as sub¬ 
stantially an authentic record of one of the most interesting and, as far as 
English scholars are concerned, one of the most imtraveLled portions of 
Bpanisb history. 


OEIIVANTES.^ 


(.Tuly, 

Thr publication, in this country, of an important Spanish classic in ttio 
original, with a valuable comment y, is an event of some moment in our 
literary annals, ai.d indicates a familiarity, rapidly increasing, wdth the beau¬ 
tiful literature to whicli it belongs. It may be received as an omen favourable 
to the cause of modern literature in general, tlie study of which, in all its 
varieties, may be urged on substantially the same grounds. The growing 
importance attached to this branch of education is visible in other countric.s 
(pnte as much as in our own. It is the natural, or, rather, necessary result of 
the changes which have taken jilace in the social relations of man in this 
revolutionary age. Formerly a nation, pent up within its own barriers, knew 
less of its neighbours than we now know of wliat is going on in Biam or Japan. 
A river, a chain of mountains, an imaginary line, even, parted them as far 
asunder as if oceans had rolled between. To speak correctly, it was their 
impeifect civilization, their ignorance of the means and tlie subjects of 
communication, wJticn thus kept them asunder. Now, on the contrary, a 
cliange in the domestic institutions of one country can hardly be effected 
without a corresponding adtation in those of its neighbours. A treaty of 
alliance can scarcely he aajusted without the intervention of a general 
Gongress. The sword cannot be unsheathed in one part of Christendom 
without thousands leaping from their scabbards in every other. The whole 
system is bound together by as nice sympathies as if animated by a common 
pulse, and the remotest countries of Europe arc brought into contiguity as 
intimate as wore in ancient times the provinces of a single nionarcliy. 


* “ JCl fngenio$ti Hidalgo Don Quijotc de 
la Mancha^ conipuesto por Miguel tic* Cer¬ 
vantes iSAavedra. .Nueva t^licion cltisica, ilus- 
trada con Notas liistoricas. gratualicales y 
criticas, por la AcaUeuiia KHpailola, bus In- 
^dviduos de Numero PeUlccr. Arneta. y Clc- 


menrin Eiimoudada y corregfda por Fran¬ 
cisco Sales, A.M., clnstructor de Frances y 
KspaOol en la Universldad de Harvard, en 
Cambrigia, Eatadu dc MassachusettB, Norte 
AniOnco,'’ 2 void. 12mo, Boston, 1836. 
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This intimate association haB been prodigiously increased of late years by 
the unprecedented discoveries which science has made for facilitating inter¬ 
communication. The inhabitants of Great Britain, that “ultima Thule” of 
the ancients, can now run down to the extremity of Italy in less time than 
it took Horace to go from Rome to Brundusiuni. A steamboat of fashionable 
tourists uill touch at all the places of note in the Iliad and Odyssey iu fewer 
weeks than it would have cost years to an ancient Argonaut or a crusader of 
the Middle Ages. Every one, of course, travels, and almost everv capital and 
noted watering-place on the Continent swarms with its thousand^, and Paris 
with its tens of thousands, of itinerant cockneys^ many of whom, perhaps 
have not wandered beyond the sound of Bow bells in their own little island. 

Few of these adventurers are so dull nz not to be quickened into something 
like curiosity respecting the language and u^itutions the ctrange people 
among whom they are thrown, while tho better sort and more intelligent are 
led to study moro carefully the new forms, whether in arts or letters, under 
which human genius is unveiled to them. 

The effect of all this is especially visible in the reforms introduced into the 
modem systems of education. In both the universities recently established 
in London, the apparatus for instruction, instead of being limited to the 
andent tongues, is extended to the whole circle of modern literature; and 
the editorial labours of many of the professors show that they do not sleep 
on their posts. Periodicals, under the management of the ablest writerL 
furnish valuable contributions of foreign criticism and intelligence; ana 
regrilar histories of the various Continental literatures, a department in 
which the English are singularly barren, are understood to be now ^n actual 
preparation. 

But, although barren of literary, the English have made important contri¬ 
butions tq the political history of the Continental nations. That of Spain 
has employed some of their b^t writers, who, it must be admitted, however, 
have confined themselves so far to the foreign relations ot the country as to 
iiave left the domestic in comparative obscurity. Thus, Robertson’s great 
work is quite as much the history of Europe as of Spain under Charles the 
Fifth; and Watson’s “ Reign of Philip the Second ” might with equal pro¬ 
priety be styled “ The War of the Netherlands,” which is its principal bnraen. 

A few works recently published in the United States have shed far more 
light on the interior or^nization and intellectual culture of the Spanish 
nation. Such, for example, are the writings of Irving, whose gorgeous colour¬ 
ing reflects so clearly the chivalrous splendours of the fifteenth century, and 
the travel of Lieutenant Slidell, presenting sketches equally animated of the 
social aspect of that most picturesque of all lands in the present century. In 
Mr. Cushing’s “Reminiscences of Spain” we find, mingled with much cha¬ 
racteristic fiction, some very laborious inquiries into curious and recondite 

f )oint-s of history. In the purely literary department. Mr. TicknoFs bqautiful 
ectures before the classes of Harvard University, still in manuscript embrace 
a far more extensive range of criticism than is to be found in anV Spanish 
work, and display, at the same time, a degree of thoroughness ana research 
which the comparative paucity of materials will compel us to look for in vain 
in Bouterwek or Sismondi. Mr. Ticknor’s successor, Professor Longfellow, 
favourably known by» other compositions, has enriched our language with a 
noble version of the ^ Ooplas de Manrique,” the fhiest ge^beyona all com¬ 
parison, in the Castilian verse of the fifteenth oentuiy. We Imve also read 
with pleasure a clever translation of jQuevedo’s Visions,” no very easy 
achievement, by Mr, Elliot, of Philadelphia; though the translator is wron^ 
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in supposing his the first English version. Tho first is as old as Queen 
Anne^a tinie^and was made by the famous Sir Boger L’Estrange. To close the 
account, Mn Sales, the venerable instructor in Harvard College, has now 
given, for the first time in the Now World, an elaborate edition of the prince 
of Castilian classics, in a form which may daim, to a certain extent, the merit 
of originality. 

We shall pos^one the few remarks we have to make on this edition to the 
close of our article; in the mean time we propose, not to give tho life of Cer¬ 
vantes, but to notice auch points as are at least familiar in his literary history, 
and especially in regard to the composition and publication of his great work, 
the Don Quixote; a work which, from its wide and long-established popularity, 
may be said to constitute part of the literature not merely of Spain, but of 
every country in Europe. * 

The ago of Cervanto was that of Philip the Second, when the Spanish 
monarchy, declining somewhat from its palmy state, was still making extra¬ 
ordinary efforts to maintain, and even to extend, its already overgrown empire. 
Its navies were on every sea, and its armies in every quarter of tno Old World 
and in the New. Arms was the only profession worthy of a gentleman; and 
there was scarcely a wiiter of any eminence—certainly no bard—of the age, 
who^ if he were not in o/ders, had not borne arms, at some period, in the service 
of his country, Cervant€*s, who, though poor, was born of an ancient family 
{It must go hard with a Castilian who cannot make out a pedigree for himself), 
had a full measure of tins chivalrous spirit, and during tlie first half of liis life 
we find him in the midst of all the' ^toviny and disastrous scenes of the iron 
trade of war. liis love of tlie military profi'ssion, even after the loss of his 
hand, or of the use of it, for it is uncertain wliich, is sutKcient proof of his 
adventurous spirit. In the ^urse of his checkered career he visited tho 
principal countries in the Mediterranean, and ])assed five years in melancholy ^ 
captivity at Algiers. Tho time was not lost, however, which furnished his 
keen eve with those gloi^ing pictures of Moslem luxury and magnificence- 
' with which he has enriched his pages. After a life of unprecedented hardship, 
he returned to his own country, covered with laurels and scars, with very 
little money in his pocket, but with plenty of that experience which, regarding 
him as a novelist, miglit be considered his stock in trade. 

The poet may draw from the depths of his own fancy; the scholai*, from his 
library; but the proper study of the dramatic writer, whether in verse or in 
irose, is man,—man as lie exists in society. He who w^ould faitlifully depict 
lumaii character cannot study it too nearly and variously. He must sit down, 
ike Scott, by the fireside of the peasant and listen to the ‘‘aiild wnfe*s” tale; 
he must preside, with Fielding, at a petty justice sessions, or share with some 
Squire Western in the glorious hazards of a fox-hunt: he must, liko Smollett 
and Cooper, study the mysteries of the deep, and miugic on the stormy element 
itself with the singulai* beings whose destinies he is to describe; or. like Cer¬ 
vantes, he must wander among other races and in other climes, oefore his^ 
pencil can give those chameleon touches which reflect the shifting, many- 
coloured hues of actual life. Be may, indeed, like Rousseau, if it were possible 
to imagine another Rousseau, turn his thoughts inward, and draw from thoi 
deptbi^ of his own soul; but he would see there only his own individual passiona 
ana preju(hce^ and the portraits he might sketch, however various in subordi¬ 
nate details, would be, in fheir characteristic features, only the reproduction 
of himsell He might, in short, be a poet, a philosopher, but not a painter of 
life and manners. 

• Cervantes bad anuile means for pursuing the study of human character, 
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after liis return to Spain, in tlio active life which outraged him in various parts 
of the coiuitry. In Andalusia he might have found the Jiiodcls of the spriditly 
wit and delicate irony with which he has seasoned his fictions; in Seville, in 
]»articular. he was brought in ctjntact with the try of sinall sharpers and i»ick- 
pockets wlio make so respectable a figure in his picaresco novels; and in La 
^lancha he not only found tlie geography of his Don (Quixote, but that whim¬ 
sical contrast of pride and poverty in the natives, which has fuiinshedthe 
outlines of many a broad cancatui’c to the comic writers of Hi»ain. 

During all this while he had made himself known only Ity his pastoral 
fiction, the “(Jalatea,” a beautiful specimen of an insipid class, which, with all 
its literary merits, afforded no scope for the power of depicting human cha¬ 
racter, which lie possessed, j)er]iaps, unknown to himself. Tie wrote, also, a 
good number of plays, all of wliicm, except two, and these recovered only at 
the close of the last century, have perLshed. One of these, “ The Hiege of 
Nuinantia,” displays that truth of drawing and strength of colour which mark 
the consummate artist. It was not until lie had reached his fifty-seventh year 
that ho comjdeted the First Part of his great work, the Don Quixot*\ The 
most celebrated novels, unlike most works of imagination, seem to have been 
the production of the latci period of life. Fielding Ava« between forty and 
fifty wlion he wrote Tom Jones Richardson was sixty, or very near it, 
w'lieu he wrote “Clarissa;” and Scott was some years o\er forty when he 
liegan the series of the Waverley novels. The Avorld, the school of tlie novelist, 
cannot be run through like the terms of a university, and the knowledge of its 
mauifoM varieties must be the result of long and diligcmt training. 

The First Part of tlie (Quixote wasl»egun,as the author tells us, in a prison, 
to which he had lu'en luought, not by erime or debt, but by some offence, 
]u'ol)ably, to the worthy p(*oj)le of La Mancha. It is not the only work of 
genius wliicli lias striiggleil into being in such unfavourable quarters. The 
“Pdgri'u’s Progn-*s,” tin* most popular, proliably, of English fictions, was 
conijiosed under similar circumstances. But we doubt if such brilliant fancies 
and such fiaslies of liumour ever lighted up the walls of the prison-house 
before the time of f’ervantes. 

The First J^art of tlie Don Quixote was given to the pulihc in ITAi. Cer¬ 
vantes, wlien the time arrived for launching Jus satire against the old, deej)- 
I'ooted prejudices of his countrymen, probably regarded it, as well he might, as 
little less rash than his own hero's tilt against the windmills, lie sought, 
accordingly, to shield himself under tlie cover of a powerful name, and aslica 
leave to dedicate tlie book to a Castilian grandee, the Duke de Bejar. The 
duke, it is said, whether ignorant of the design or doiditing the success of the 
work, would havi- declined, hut Cervantes urged him first to peruse a single 
chapter. The audience summoned to sit in judgment were so delighted with 
the first pages that they would not aliandon the novel till they had heard the 
wliole of it. The duke, of course, without farther hesitation, condescended to 
allow his name to he in.sertcd in this passport to immortality. 

There is iiothinc: very improbable in the story. It reminds one of a similar 
experiment by St. Pierre, who submitted his manuscript of “ Paul and Vir¬ 
ginia” to a circle of French litterateiirs^ Monsieur and Madame Necker, the 
Ahhd Galiani, Thomas,*Buffon, and some others, all wits of the first water in 
the metrojjolis. Hear the result, in the words of nis biographer, or, rather, his 
agreeable translator : “At Hist the author Avas heard in silence; by degrees 
the attention grew' languid; they began to whisper, to gape, and listened no 
longer. M. dc Bnfloii looktsl at liis watch, and called for his horses ; those 
Tiear the door slipped out; Thomas Avent to sleep ; M. Neckcr laughed to see^ 
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the ladies weep; and the ladies, ashamed of their tears, did not dare to con¬ 
fess that they had been interested. The reading being finished, nothing was 
praised, Madame Necker alone criticised the conversation of Paul ana the 
old man. This moral appeared to her tedious and commonplace ; it broke tlio 
action, chilled the reader, and was a sort of glass of iced water, M. de St. 
Pierre retired in a state of indescribable dei)rcssion. lie regarded what liad 
passed as his sentence of death. The eflect of his work on an audience like 
that to wliich he had read it left him no hope for tlie future.” Yet this work 
was “Paul and Virginia,” one of the most popular books in tJie French 
langufige. So much for criticism ! 

Ttie truth seems to be, that the judgment of no private circle, however well 
(pialified by taste and talent, can alibi’d a sure prognostic of that of the great 
public. If the manuscript to be criticised is our friend’s, of course the verdict 
IS made up before perusal. If some great man modestly sues for our ajipioba- 
tion, our self-complacency has been too imicli flattered for us to withhold it. 
If it be a little man (and Ht. Pierre was but a little man at that time), our 
prejudices—the prejudices of poor huniaii nature -will be very apt to take an 
opposite direction. Be the cause what it may, whoever rests his hopes of 
punlic favour on the smiles of a coterie runs the risk of finding liinisclf very 
unpleasantly deceived. Many a tiim hark which has flanntod gayjy in 
a summer lake has gone to pieces amid the billows and breakers of the rude 
ocean. 

The prognostic in the case of Cervaiito.s, however, proved more correct. 
Ilis work produced an instantaneous eflect on tliocoinniuiiily. Me had struck 
a note which found an oclio in every bosom. Four editions were published in 
the coiu*se of the first year,—two in Madrid, one in Valencia, ana another at 
Lisbon. 

Tliis success, almost unexampled in any age, was still more extraordinary in 
one ill which the reading public was comparatively limited. That the l>ook 
found its way .speedily into the very highest circles in the kingdom Ls evident 
from the wtdl-known explanation of Philip the Third wlien he saw a student 
laughing immoderately over some volume : “ Tlie man iimst be eitlier out of 
his wits, or reading Don Quixote.” Notwith-standing this, its author felt none 
of that simshinc of r(»yal favoui which would liavi* been so grateful in his 
necessities. 

The perio<l was that of the golden prime of Castilian literature. But the 
monaren on the throne, one of the ill-starred dyna.stv of Aa.«tria, would have 
l)cen better suited to the darkest of the Middle Ages. i.s hours, divided between 
his devotions and his dcbauclieries, left nothing to spare for letters ; and his 
miiii.ster, the aiTOgant Dnk<‘ of rjin-ma, was to*) iiinch absorbed by his own 
selfish though shallow schemes of policy to trouble liimself witli roiiiauct*- 
writers, or thedr .siitirist. Cervantes, however, had entered on a career wliicJi, 
as he intimates in some of his verses, might lead to fame, but not to fortune. 
Happily, he did not compromise his fame by precipitating the execution of his 
works from motives of tempoiary profit. It was not till several years after 
the publication of tlie Don Quixote that he gave to the world his Exemplary 
Novels, as he called them,- -fictions which, tUfl’ering from anything liefore 
known, not only in the Castilian, but, in some respects, in any other literature, 
gave ample scope to his dramatic talent, in the contrivance of situations an<l 
llie nice delineation of character. These works, whose diction was imconimonly 
rich and attractive, were popular from the first. 

One cannot but be lecl to imniirc why, with such success as an author, he 
continued to be so straitened in Ids circum.Jtances, as he plainly intimates was 
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the case more than once in his Avritings. From the Don Qiiixote, notAvitiM 
standing its great run, he yrobably received little, since he luui parted with 
the entire copyiight before publication, when the Avork Avas regarded as an 
experiment tlie result of Avhicfi was quite doubtful. It is not so easy to explain 
the dithculty AAhen his success as an author had been so completely established. 
Cervantes intimates his dissatisfaction, in more than one place in his Avritings, 
AAith the booksellers themselves. “What, sir! ” replies an author introduced 
into his Don Quixote, “ Avould you have me sell the profit of my labour to a 
bookseller for three maravedis a sheet ? for that is the most they will bid, nay, 
and expect, too, I should thank them for the offer.” This burden of lamenta* 
tion, the alleged illiberality of the publisher towards the poor author, is os old 
as the art of nook-making itself. But the public receive the account from the 
party aggrieved only. It the bookseller reported his own case, we should, no 
doubt, nave a different version. If Cervantes was in tlie right, the trade in 
Castile shoAved a degree of dexterity in their proceedinf!^ which richly entitled 
them to the pillory. In one of his tales we find a certain licentiate complain¬ 
ing of “ the tricks and deceptions they put upon an author Avhen they buy a 
copyright from him; and still more, the manner in which they cheat him if he 
prints the book at his own charges ; since nothing is' more common than for 
them to agree for fifteen hundred, and have privily, perhaps, as many as three 
thousand thrown oft, one-half, at the least, of which tney sell, not for his profit, 
but their own.” 

The writings of Cervantes appear to have gained him, however, two sub¬ 
stantial friends in Cabra, the Count of Lemos, and the Archbishop of Toledo, 
of the ancient family of Rojas; and the patronage of these illustrious indivi¬ 
duals has been nobly iecomi»ensed by having their names for ever associated 
Avitli the imperishable productions of genius. 

There Avas still one kind of patronage Avanting in this early age, that of a 
great, enlightened community,—the only patronage Avhich can to received 
without some sense of degradation by a generous mind. There was, indeed, one 
golden channel of public" favour, and that Avas the theatre. The drama has 
usually ftouriahed most at the period when a nation is beginning to taste the 
sweets of literary culture. Such was the early part of the seventeenth century 
in Europe; the ago of »Shakspearc, Jousoii, and Fletcher in England; of 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, and the AvitsAvho first successfully wooed the comic muse 
of Italy; of the great Corneille, some years later, in France; and of that 
miracle, or, rather, “monster of nature,” as Cervantes styled him, Lope de 
Vega in 8^in. Theatrical exhibitions are a combination of the material Avith 
the intellectual, at which the ordinary spectator derives less pleasure,probably, 
from the bea^itiful creation.s of the poet than from the scenic decoratfiuis, 
music, and other accessories which address themselves to the senses. The 
fondness for spectacle is characteristic of an early period of societyi and the 
theatre is the most brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education and 
refinement, men become less open to, or, at least, less dependent on, the 
pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and purer sources. 
Thus it is that, instead of 


** $«'eattng in the crowded theatre, sq^czed 41' 

And Ixim with elbuw-potiitfl through If'itli our sides.'* 

as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, CTijoying the 

S leasures of fiction around our own firesides, and the poem qr the novel takes 
lie place of the acted drama. The decline of dramatic writing may justly be 
lamented as that of one of the most beautiful varieties in the garden of litera* * 
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tare. But it must be admitted to be both a symptom and a neeessaiy con- 
semience of the advance of civilization. 

The popularity of the stage, at the period of which we are speaking, in 
Spain, was greatly augmented by the personal intluencc and reputation of 
Lope de Vega, the idol of his countrymen, who threw ott the various inventions 
of nis genius with a rapidity and profusion that almost staggers credibility. 
It is impossible to state the results of his labours in any form that will not 
powerfully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left twenty-one million three 
fiundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuscript. He fur¬ 
nished the theatre, according to the statement of his intimate friend Mon- 
talvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays, and four Imndred a^Uos or 
religious dramas,—all acted. He comi)osed, according to his own stiitement, 
more than one Jiundred comedies in the almost incredible sjmee of twcuity-four 
hours each, and a comedy averaged between two and three thousand verses, 
great part of them rliymed and interspersed wdth sonnets and other more 
dithcuft forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; and supposing 
him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, althougli he filled a 
variety of engrossing vocations during that time, he must have averaged a 
play a week, to say ludhiiig of twenty-one volumes quarto of miscellaneous 
works, including live epics, written in his leisure moments, and all now in 
print! 

The only achievements we can recall in literary liistory hearing any resem¬ 
blance to, though falling far short i»f this, are those of our illustrious con¬ 
temporary Sir Walter Scott. The complete edition of his works, recently 
advertised by Murray, with the addition of two volumes of which Murray has 
not the copyright, probably contain* ninety voliuiics small octavo. To these 
should fartner be added a large supply of matter for the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, as well as other anonymous contributions. Of these, forty-eight 
volumes of novels and tw'enty-oiie of history and biography w^erc produced 
between 1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years. These would give an average 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months during the whole of 
that period, to which must he added twenty-one volumes of poetry and prose 
previously published. The mere mechanical execution of so much work, both 
in his case and Lope de Vega’s, would seem to bo scarce possible in tlie limits 
assimed. Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish 
rival, and probably, from the social hospitauty of his life, spent a mucli larger 
portion of nis time in no literary occupation at all. 

NotwitjJiBtanding we have anuisetl oiurselves, at the expense of the reader's 
patience perhaps, with these calculations, this certainly is not the standard by 
which we should recommend to estimate works of genius. Wit is not to b'e 
measured, like broadcloth, by the yard. Easy writing, as the adage says, and 
as we all know, is apt to be very hard reading. This brings to our recollection 
a conversation, in tne presence of Captain I^il Hall, in which, some allusioji 
having been made to the astonishing amount of Scott’s daily composition, the 
literary argonaut remarked, ‘‘ There was nothing astonishing in all that, and 
that he did as much himself nearly every day b^eforo breakfast.” Some one 
of the company unkindly asked “whether he thought the quality was the 
same.*^ It is tne quality, undoubtedly, which makes the difference. And in 
this view Lope de Vega^ miracles lose much of their effect. Of all his multi¬ 
tudinous ^amas, one or two only retain possession of the stage, and few, very 
few, are now even read. His facility of composition was like uiat of an Italian 
. improvisatore, whose fertile fancy easily clothes itself in verse, in a language 
the vowel terminations of which aftbra such a plenitude of rhymes. Tlie 
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Castilian presents oven greater facilities for this than the Italian. Lope de 
Vega was an inijuovisatore. 

With all his nogligonccs and defects, however, Lope’s interesting intrigues, 
easy, sprightly dialogue, intinite variety of inventions, and the breatiiless 
lajadity witli which they followed one an'otlior, so da/.zle<l and bewildered the 
imagination that he completely oontrollod the public, and became, in tlio 
words of Cervantes, “sole inonarcli of the stage.” 'J'lie public repaid him 
with such suiistaiitial gratitude as has never been shown, jirohably, to any 
other of its favourites. Ilis fortune at one time, although he was careless of 
his expenses, amounted to one hundred thousand ducats, eipial, probably, to 
betw'eeii ^cven and eight hundred thousand dollars of the jirescnt day. In 
tiie same street in whicli dwidt this spoiled child of fortune, who, arn'id the 
caresses of the great and the lavish smiles of the public, could cumiilain tnat 
his merits Avere neglected, lived Cervantes, struggling under adversity, or at 
least earning a jtainful sulisistence liy the labours of his immortal pen. What 
a contrast do those jiictures jjrescnt to the imagination ! If the snilrages of 
a coterie, as we liave said, ailbifl no AAarrant for those of the ]mblic, the 
examjile liefore ns proves that the award of on(‘’s contemporaries is <piitc as 
likely to be set aside by jiGstcnity. Lope de Vega, who gave his name to liis 
age, has now fallen into neglect even among his countrymen, Avliile the fame 
of Cervantes, gathering stiength with time, has liecome the pride of his own 
nation, as his woiks still coritinue to b(‘ the delight of the wliole civilized 
Avorld. 


llow'^ever stinted may have been the recompense of hi.s deserts at home, 
it is giatifying to ohseive how widely his fame A^as^iil^used in his own lifetime, 
and that in foreign countiies, at least, he enjoyetl that full consideration to 
which he was entitled. An intm-esting anecdote illustrating this is recorded, 
Avhich, as wo have never seen it in English, we will lay before the reader. On 
occasion of a visit made by the Archbishop of Toledo to the Krencli ambas¬ 
sador resident at Madrid, the prelate’s suite fell into conversation Avith the 
attendants of the minister, in the c(turse of ivlach Ci-rvantes was mentioned. 
The French gentlemen expressed their iintpialified admiration of his writings, 
specifying the Galatea. Don Quixote, and the Novels, which, they said, w'eie 
lead in all the countries round, and in I'rance particularly, wliere there Avere 
some who might be said to know them actually by heart. They intimated 
their desire to become personally aciiuaintcil Avitli so eminent a man, and 
asked many (piestions resi)Octing his present occupations, his circumstances, 
and way of life. To all this the Castilians could only reply that he liad borne 
arms in the service of liis country, and was now old and pour. V What! ” 
exclaimed one of tlie strangers, “ is Eehor Cervantes not in good circum¬ 
stances'? AVhy is ho not maintained, then, out of tlie public treasury V” 
“ Heaven forliid,” rejoined anotlu^r, “that liis necessities sliould be ever re¬ 
lieved, if it is these which make liim write, since it is his poverty that makes 
the world rich.” 

There are other evidences, though not of so ]deasing a character, of tlic 
eminence Avhich he liad reached at home, in the jealousy and ill Avill of his 
brother jioets. The Castilian poets of that day seem to have possessed a luH 
measure of that irritability wliich has been laid at the door of all their tribe 
since the days of Horace; and the frci'doni of Corvantes^s literary criticisms in 
his Don Quixote and other WTitings, though never personal in their character, 
brought dowm on his head a storm of arrow's, some of Avhicli, if not scut Avith 
imicli Avi're at least w'cl) steeped in venom. Lope de Vega is even said to 
have appeared anmng the assailants, and a sonnet, still preserved, is currently % 
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imputed to him, in which, after much euloL^y oji hinjscif, he predicts that tlic 
works of Ilia rival will find their way into the kennel, lint the author of tliis 
liad projdiccy and worse poetry could never have liccu the "reat Jiope, who 
showed on all occasions a gcnierous spirit, and whose literary success must 
have made such an assault unnecessary and in the lii^diost degree unmanly. 
On the contrary, we liavc evidence of a very diflerent feeling, in llie lunnage 
wdiich lie renders to tlic merits of his illustrious contemporary in luore than 
one passage of his acknowledged w'orks, especially in his^Jjiinrel dc Apolo,” 
ill which iic concludes his poetical panegyric witJi tiie following touching 
conceit; 

** JWlur* M* rjuc vinti iiuuio li* rl^Kv 
i’uilo (Jar il su Uuefio iia vala '* 


This poem was puhlisluid liy Lope iii lO), fourteen years after the deatli of 
Ins rival; notwitnstandiiig, Mr. Ijockliai’t informs his readers, in his Ido- 
graphical preface to the Don Quixote, that “as Lojie de Vega was dead 
(1015), there was no one to divide wutli Cervantes tlui literary empire of his 
country.” 

In the dedication of his ill-fated comedies, 1015 (for Cc'rvantes, like most 
other celebrated novellas, found it dillicult to concentrate his expan.^ive vein 
witliin the compass oi dramatic uiles), the jnihlie was informed that “ Don 
Quixote was already hooted”and in'epa?ing for anotlier sally. It may seem 
strange that the author, considering tlio groat popularity of liis hero, liad not 
sent him on Ins adventures before. But he had probably regarded them as 
already terminated ; ami lie had go(jd reason to do so, since every incident in 
tlic First Part, as it has been styled only since tlie ])uhlication of the Second, 
is complete in itself, and the Don, although not actually killed mi the stage, 
is noticed as (lean, and his opitajih tianscribed for the leader. However this 
may be, th(‘ immediate execution of his purpose, so long didayed, was iirecipi- 
tilted by an evmit ecpially nnwelcome and unexpected. This was tne con¬ 
tinuation of his w'ork Ijy another liand. 

The authors name, liis /iotu tie fjueiTe^ was Avellanedu, a iiativ^e of Torde- 
sillas. Adopting the otiginal idea of Cervantes, lie goes foiavard wdth the 
same characters, through similar sceiu^s of <*omic extravagance, in the course 
of which lie pcriietnates sundry plagiarisms from tin' First Part, and Ii;is some 
incidents so mucli resembling those in the Second Part, iilready written by 
Cervantes, that it has licen hnppo.^*d lie must liiive had ficcess lo his manu¬ 
script. It is more probable, as the resemblance is hut genei-al, that lie 
obtained his knowledge tlirough hints which may have fallen in eonvorsation 
from Cefvantes, in the jirogress of his oivn work. The spmious continilation 
had some little merit, and attracted, jirohably, sumo iiderest, as any w'ork con¬ 
ducted under so popular a name ixmhl not luive faded to do. It was, however, 
oil the whole, a vulgar jicrformaiicc, thickly sprinkled witli siicli gross scurrility 
and indecency as was too strong even for the ])alate of lliat not very fastidious 
age. Tlic public feeling may be gathercil from the fact that the author did 
not dare to depart from his incognito and claim the honours of a triumph. 
The most diligent iiupiiries have estaldislicd nothing farther than that he was 
an Aragonese, judging from Jiis diction, and, from the complexion of certain 
passages in the work, probably an ecchxsiastic, and one of the swarm of small 
dramatists who felt themselves rudely haiulled by the criticism of Cervantes. 
Tlie work was subsciiuently translated, or rather paraphnised, by Le Sage, 
who lias more than once given a substantial value to gems of little price in 
Castilian literature by the brilliancy of his setting. The original work of 
Avellaneda, alw’ays deriving an interest from tlic circumstance of its production, 
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]jas been reprinted in the present century, and is not difficult to be met with. 
To have thus coolly invaded an author's own property, to have filched from 
him the splendid though unfinished creations of his genius before his own 
face^ and while, as was publicly known, he was in the very process of com¬ 
pleting them, must be admitted to be an act of unblushing effrontery not sur¬ 
passed in the annals of literature. 

Cervantes was much annoyed, it appears, by the circumstance. The 
continuation of Avellaneda reached him, prooably, when on the fifty-ninth 
chapter of the Second Part At least, from that time he begins to discharge 
his gall on the head of the offender, who, it should be added, had consummated 
his impudence by sneering, in his introduction, at the qualifications of Cer¬ 
vantes, The best retort of the latter, however, was the publication of his own 
1x)ok, which followed at the close of 1G15. 

The Englisli novelist Richardson experienced a treatment not unlike that 
of the Castilian. His popular story of Pamela was continued by another and 
very inferior hand, under the title of “Pamela in High Life.” The circum¬ 
stance prompted Richardson to undertake the continuation himself; and it 
turned out, like most others, a decided failuie. Indeed, a skilful continuation 
seems to be tlie most difficult wwk of art. The first effort of the author breaks, 
as it were, unexpectedly on the public, taking their judgments by surprise, and 
oy its very success creating a standard by which the author himself is subse¬ 
quently to be tried. Before, he was compared with others; he i.s now to be 
compared with himself. The public expectation has been raised. A degree 
of excellence which might have found favour at first will now scarcely be 
tolerated. It will not even suffice for him to maintain his own level. He must 
rise above himself. T!ie reader, in the mean while, has naturally filled up the 
blank, and insensibly conducted the characters and the story to a termination 
in his own way. As the reality seldom keeps pace witli tlie ideal, the author's 
execution will' hardly come up to the imagination of his readers; at any rate, 
it will differ from them, and so far be displeasing. We experience something 
of this disappointment in the diamas borrowed from popular novels, where the 
development of the characters by the dramatic author, and the new direction 
given to the original story in his hands, rarely fail to offend the taste and pre¬ 
conceived ideas of the sjiectator. To feel the force of this, it is only necessary 
to see the Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, and other plays dramatized from the 
Waverley novels. 

Some part of the failure of such continuations is, no doubt, fairly charge¬ 
able, in most instances, on the author himself, who goes to his new task with 
little of his primitive Duoyancy and vigour. He no longer feels same 
interest in his own labours, which, losing their freshness, have b^me as 
familiar to his imagination as a thrice-told tale. The new composition has, of 
course, a diffeivnt complexion from the former, cold, stiff, and disjointed, like 
a bronze statue whose parts have been separately put together, instead of 
being cast in one mould when the whole metal was in a state of fusion. 

The continuation of Cervantes forms a splendid exception to the general 
rule. The popularity of his First Part had drawn forth abundance of criti¬ 
cism, and ho availed himself of it to correct soipe material blemishes in the 
design of the Second, while an assiduous culture’of thft Castilian enabled him 
to enrich his style with greater variety and beauty. 

He had now reached the zenith of nis fame, and the profits of his continu¬ 
ation may have relieved the pecuniary embarrassments under he had 
struggled But he was not long to enjoy his triumph. Before^s death, 
which took place in. the following year, he completed his romance of “ Persiles 
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and Sigisinunda,” the dedication to which, written a few days before his death,’ 
is fltrondy charaoteristic of its writer. It is addressed to his old patron, the 
Conde ao Lenios, then absent from the country. After Saying, in thf words 
of the old Spanish proverb, that he had one joot in the stirritpy” in allusion 
to the distant journey on which he was soon to set out, he adds, Yesterday 
I received the extreme unction; but now that tlie shadows of death are 
closing around me, 1 still cling to life, from the love of it, as W’ell as from the 
desire to behold you again. But if it is decieed otherwise (and the will of 
Heaven be done), your excellenry will at least feel assured there was one 
person whose wish to serve you was greater than the love of life itself.” After 
these reminiscences of his benefactor, he expresses his own purpose, should 
life be spared, to complete several works ho had already begun. Such were 
the last words of this illustrious man ; breathing the same generous sensibility, 
tile same ardent love of letters and beautiful serenity of temper which dis¬ 
tinguished him through life. He died a few days after, on the 23^ of April, 
1616. His remains were hiid, without funeral pomp, in the monaMry of the 
Holy Trinity at Madrid. No memorial points out the spot to the eye of the 
traveller, nor is it known at this day. And, while many a costly construction 
has been piled on the ashes of the little great, to the shame of 8pain be it 
spoken, no monument has yet been erected in honour of the greatest genius 
slie has produced. He has built, however, a monument for himself more 
durable tiian brass or sculptured marble. 

Don Quixote is too familiar to the reader to require any analysis; but wo 
will enlarge on a few circumstauces attending its composition but little known 
to the English scholar, which may en-ible him to form a lietter judgment for 
himself. The age li chivalry, as depicted in romances, could never, of course, 
have had any real existence; hut the sentiments which are ^lescribed as 
animating that ago have been found more or less operative in different countries 
and different periods of society. In Spain, especially, this influence is to be 
discerned from a very early date. Its inhabitants may be said to have lived 
in a romantic atmosphere, in which all the extravagances of chivalry w'ere 
nourished by their jieculiar situation. Their hostile lelations with the Moslem 
kept alive the full glow of religious and patriotic feeling. Their liistory is one 
interminable crusade. An enemy always on the borders invited perpetual 
displays of personal daring and adventure. The refinement and magnihcence 
of the Spanish Arabs throw a lustrO'Over these contests such as could not be 
reflected from tiie rude skirmishes with their Christian neighbours. Lofty 
sentiments, embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, were blended in 
the martim bosom of tiie Spaniard, and Spain became emphatically the land 
of romantic chivaiiw. 

The very laws themselves, conceived in this spirit, contributed greatly to 
foster it. The ancient code of Alfonso the Tenth, in the thirteenth century, 
after many minute regulations for the deportment of the good knight, enjoins 
on him to invoke the name of his mistress in the fight^ that it may infuse 
new ardour into his soul and preserve him from the commission of uqluiightly 
actions.” Sudi laws were not a dead letter. The history of Spain shows 
that the sentiment of romantic gallantry penetrated the nation more deeply 
and continued longer than in any other quarter of Christendom. 

Foreign chroniclers, as well as domestic, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the frequent appearance of Spanish knights in different 

courts of Iwope, whither they had travelled, in the language of an old writer, 

, “to 6e€^ Honour and reverence” by their feats of arms. In the Fasten 
Letters, written in the time of Henry the Sixth of England, we find a notice 
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of a Castilian kni^jht who presented himse!f before the court, and, with his 
roistross’s favour around his arm, challenged the Knglish cavaliers “to run a 
course of sharp spears wth him for his iovereign lady’s sake.” Pulgar, a 
Spanish chronicler of the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of this roving 
knight-errantry as a thing of familiar occurrence among the young cavaliers 
of his day; anil Oviedo, who lived somewhat later, notices the necessity under 
which every true knight found himself of being in love, ox feigning to be so, 
in order to give a suitable lustre and incentive to his achievements. But the 
most singular proof of the extravagant pitch to which these romantic feelings 
were carried in Spain occurs in the account of the jousts appended to the fine 
old chronicle of Alvaro de Luna, published hy the Academy in 17S4. The 
principal champion was named Suefio de ^nenoiies, wlic, with nine com¬ 
panions in arms, defended a pass at Urbigo, not far from tI*o shrine ot 
Comjiostella, against all comers, in the presence of King .lohii the Second 
and his c(^rt. The oliject of tfiis passage of arms, as it was called, was to 
release the knight from the obligation imposed on him by his mistress of 
publicly wearing an iron collar round his neck tuery Thursday. The Jousts 
continued for lliirty days, and the doughty champions fought Avithout shield 
or target, with weapons bearing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and 
twenty-seven encounters took j»lace, and one bundled and sixty-six lance.i 
were broken, when ilu‘ emprise was declared to be fairly achieved. The whole 
aflair is narrated, witli becoming gravity, by an eye-witness, and the reader 
may fancy himself jiernsing the adventures of a Launcelot or an Amadis. 
The particulars of this tourney are detailed at lemrth in Mills’s ('hivalry (vol. 
ii. cliap. V.). where, howevei, the author lias defrauded the successful champions 
of their full honours )»y incorrectly reporting the number of lances broken as 
only sixty-sije. 

the taste for these romantic extravagancies naturally fostered a corre¬ 
sponding taste for the perusal of tales of chivalry. Indeed, they acted 
reciprocally on each other. These eliinK'rical legends had once, also, beguiled 
the long evenings of our Norman ancestors, but, in the progress of civilization, 
had gradually given ivay to otlier and more natural forms of composition. 
They still maintained their ground in Italy, whither they had passed later, 
.and where they Avere consecrated hy the hand of genius. But Italy was not 
the true soil of chivalry, and the inimitable fictions of Bojardo, Pulci, and 
Ariosto were composed Avith that lurking smile of half-suppressed mirth 
which, far from a serious tone, could raise only a corresponding smile of 
incredulity in the reader. 

In Spain, howe’.er, the marvels of romance were all taken in perfect good 
faith. Not that they were, received as literally true; but the reader sur¬ 
rendered himself up to the illusion, and was moved to admiration Ify the 
recital of deeds which, viewed in any other light than as a wild frolic of 
imagination, would be supremely ridiculous; for these tales had not the merit 
of a seductive style and melodious versification to relieve them. They Avere, 
for the most part, an ill-digested mass of incongruities, in which there was as 
little keeping and probability in the characters as in tlie incidents, white the 
wliole was told in that sitiltcd “ Hercles’ vein ” and with that licentiousness of 
allusion and imagery which could not fail to debauch both the taste and the 
morals of the youthful reader. The mind, familiarized with these monstrous, 
over-coloured pictures, last all relish for the chaste and sober productions of 
art. The love of the gigantic and the marvellous indisposed the reailer for 
the simple delineations of truth in real history. The feelings expressed hy a , 
sensible Spaniard of the sixteenth century, the anonymous author of the 
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“ Dialogo de las Leiiguas,” probably represent those of many of his con 
tempoiancs “Ten of the best years of my fife,” sayhhe>“were spent no 
more piofitably than in devouimg these lies, ^hich 1 did even while eating 
my meals , and the conseqiience of this depraved anpetite that if I toolc 
in hand any true book of history, or one tliat passed for such, I was unable 
to wade thiough it ” 

The influence of this nieietncious taste was neaily as fatal on the historian 
himself as on lus leaders, since lie felt conijielled to unnistci to the public 
appetite such a nnxtuie of the marvellous in all lus uaiiatiuns as iiiateiially 
discredited the veiacity of Ins wntiiigs Eveiy lieio became a demigoil, 
who put the labouis of lleiculcs to shame, and iveiymonk or old hermit 
was converted into a saint, who wrought uioic miiacles, before and after 
death, than would have sufheed to canonize a monastery The fabulous ages 
of Greece aie scaiadynioie fabulous than the close of the Middle Ages in 
Spanish histoiy, whieli oompaies veiy discuditabl>^, m this paiticujai, with 
similai penods in most Eiii 02 )ean countries The confusion of fact and hction 
loutinuos to a vciy late age, ami as one groi»es his way thiough the twilight 
of tradition he is at a lus-. wiiethci the dim oliiccts are men oi shadows Tlie 
most s])lcndul names jn Cast ilian annals—names mcoi porated with tin gloiious 
.ichievemcnts of tlie land, and embalmed alike in the pv<- uf tlie ('hiomclei 
and the song of tlie nunstni names associated with the most stiuing, pa 
tnoUc niollcctions aie now found to have been the nieie>oinage of lancy, 
Theie seems to Ik no moie uason foi bojc\mg in the leal « \isteiice of Bei 
naido del C'aipio, of wliom so much has l^een s^nd and suiu, than in that of 
Chailemagiie's paladins, oi of the Km hts of the Round Table Even the 
Cid, tlie national hen of Spam, is contended, by ^onio of the shiowdest native 
ciitics of our own times, to bt an imaginaiy being and it is C( rtain that the 
splendid fabric of his exploits, familiai as lumsehold woids to evoiy Spaniard, 
has eiumblcd to inoees under the lude touch of modtin crituisin. These 
neioes, it IS tiiu, Houiished hefoie the intio<Iuction of lomances of chivaliy; 
but the legomls of then piowess liave Ik on multiplied bc>ond bounds, in con 
siMjuence of the taste cioated by tliese romances, and an eas> faith accorded 
to them at the same time, siicli as would nevei have been conceded in any 
othci civilized nation In short, the elements of tiuth and falsehood became 
so blended tliat Instoiy was conveited into lomance, and loniance leceivedlhe 
Cl edit due only to histoiy 

These imsiluevous consequences diew down the .inimadveisioiis of thinking 
men, .ind at IcMigth prmoked the niteifeience of ^o\eMinient itself In 1543, 
(^hailes the Fifth, by an edict, pioliibited books of chivaliy fiom being im 

1 )01 ted into bis American colonies, or being printed or even re.td theie The 
egislation foi Anieiica piocecded fiom tlio uowii alone, which had always 
icgaided the New Work! as its own exclusive proiunty In 155,), however, 
the Cortes of the kingdom piei>ented a jtefiiion (winch UMpiiios only the loyal 
signature to become at once the law), setting forth the manifold evils resulting 
from these lomances Theie is an an at once both of simplicity and solemnity 
in the language of this instimnent which mavamuse the readei , “ Moieovei, 
we say that it is vciy notoiious what mischief has been tione to young men 
and maidens, and othei peisons, by the peiusal of books full of lies and vani¬ 
ties, like Amadis, and works of tiiat description, since young people especially, 
fioiii their natuial idleness, lesoit to this kind of rcadmjjf, and, becoming 
enamoured of passages of love oi arms, or other nonsense which they hnd set 
forth therein, when situations at all analogous offer, aie led to act much mote 
extravagantly tliau they otherwise would have done. And uusiiy times the 
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daughter, when her mother has locked her up safely at home, amuses hersdi 
with reading these books, which do her more hurt than she would have re¬ 
ceived from going abroad. All which redounds not only to the dishonour of 
individuals, but to the great detriment of conscience, by diverting the affec¬ 
tions from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to those wicked vanities with 
which the wits, as we have intimated, are completely bewildered. To remedy 
this, we entreat your majesty that no book treating of such matters be lience- 
fortli permitted to be re^, that those now printm be collected and burn^ 
and tWt none be published hereafter without special license; by which 
measures vour majesty will render great service to God as well as to these 
kingdoms,” eta 

Notwithstanding tliis emphatic expression of public disapprobation, these 
enticing works maintained their popularity. The emperor Cliarles, unmindful 
of his own interdict, took great satisfaction in their perusal. The royal fHes 
frequently commemorated the fabulous exploits of chivalry, and Pllilip the 
Second, then a young man, appeared in these spectacles in the character of an 
adventurous knight-errant. Moratin enumerates more than seventy bulky 
romances, all produced in the .sixteenth century, some of which passed through 
several editions, wliile many more works of the kind have, doubtless, escaped 
liis researches. The last on his catalogue was printed in 1602, and was com¬ 
posed by one of the nobles at the court. Such was the btate of thinga^when 
Cervantes gave to the world the First Part of liis Don Quixote; and it was 
against prejudices which had so long bade defiance to public opinion and the 
law itself that he now aimed the delicate shafts of his irony. It was a perilous 
enmrise. 

To effect his end, he did not produce a mere humorous travesty, like several 
of the Italian poets, who, having selected some well-known character in 
romance, make him fall into such low dialogue and such gross buffoonery as 
contrast most ridiculously with his assiinied name; for tnis, though a very 
good jest in its way, was but a jest, and Cervantes wanted the biting edge of 
satire. He was, besides, too much of a poet—was too deeply penetrated with 
the true spirit of chivalry not to respect the noble qualities which were the 
basis of it. lie shows this in the atUo da fdoi tlie Don’s library, where he 
spares the Ainadis de Gaula and some others, the best of their kind, lie 
had once himself, as he tells us,Actually commenced a serious tale of chivalxy. 

Cervantes brought forward a personage, therefore, in whom were embodi^ 
all tho.se generous virtues which belong to chivalry; disinterestedness, con¬ 
tempt of danger, unblemished honour, knightly couitesy. and those aspirations 
after ideal excellence which, if empty dreams, are the areams of a magnani¬ 
mous spirit. 1'hey are, indeed, represented by Cervantes as too ethereal for 
this world, and are successively inspelled as they come in contact with the 
coarse realities of life. It is this view of the .subject which has led Sismondi, 

S other critics, to consider that the principal end of the author was the 
3 of enthusiasm,—the contrast of the heroic with the vulrar,”—-and he 
sees something profoundly sad in the conclusions to which it leads. This sort 
of criticism appears to be over-refined. It resembles the effoits of some com¬ 
mentators to allegorize the great epics of Homenand Virgil, throwing a dis¬ 
agreeable mistiness over the story by converting mere shadows into substances, 
and substances into shadows. ^ 

The great purpose of Cervantes was, doubtless, that expressly avowed by 
himself, namely, to correct the popular taste for romances of chivalry. It is 
unnecessary to look for any other in so plain a tale, although, it is true, the 
conduct of the story produces impressions on the reader, to a certain extent^, 
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like those suggested by Sismondi. The melancholy tendency, liowever, is in a 
great degree counteracted by the exquisitely ludicrous character of the inci¬ 
dents. Perhaps, after all, if we are to hunt for a moml as the key of the 
fiction, we may with more reason pronounce it to be the necessity of propor¬ 
tioning our undertakings to our capacities. 

The mind of the hero, Don Quixote, is an ideal world into which Cervantes 
has poured all the rich stores of his own imagination, the poet's golden dr^ms, 
high romantic exploit, and the sweet visions of rastoral happiness; the gorgeous 
chimeras of tlie fancied age of chivalry, which had so long entranced the 
world; splendid illusions, which, floating before us like the airy bubbles which 
the child throws off from his pipe, reflect, in a thousand variegated tints, the 
rude objects around, until, brought into collision with these, they are dash^ in 
pieces and melt into air. These splendid images derive tenfold beauty from 
the rich, antique colouring of the author’s language, skilfully imitated from 
the old I'oniancos, but which necessarily escapes in the translation into a 
foreign tongue. Don Quixote’s insanity operates both in mistaking the ideal 
for the real, and the real for the ideal. Whatever he has found in romances 
he believes to exist in the world; and he converts all he meets with iri the 
world into the visions of his romances. It is difficult to say which of the two 
prodUcOi the most ludicrous results. 

For the better exposure of these mad fancies, Cervantes has not only put 
them into action in real life, but contrasted them with another character 
which may be said to form the reverse side of his hero’s. Honest Sancho 
represents the material principle perfectly as his master does the intellec¬ 
tual or ideal. He is of the cartli, earthy. Sly, selfish, sensual, his dreams are 
not of glory, but of good feeding. His only concern is for his carcass. His 
notions of honour appear to be much the same with those of his jovial contem¬ 
porary Falstaff, as conveyed in his memorable sdhloq^uy. In the sublime 
night-piece which ends with the fulling-mills—truly suofirao until we reach 
the iUmmmtnt —Sancho asks his master, “ Why need you go afbout this 
adventure 1 It is main dark, and there is never a living soul sees us; we 
have nothing to do but to sheer off and get out of harm’s way. Who is there 
to take notice of our flinching?” Can anything be imagined more exquisitely 
opposed to the true spirit of chivalry ? Tne whole compass of fiction nowhere 
displays the power of contrast so forcibly as in these two characters; perfectly 
opposed to each other, not only in their minds and general habits, but in the 
minutest details of personal appearance. 

It was a great effort of art for Cervantes to maintain the digmity of his 
hero’s character in the midst of the whimsical and ridiculous aistressas in 
which he has perpetually involved him. His infirmity leads us to distinguish 
between his coaracter and his conduct, and to absolve him from all responsi¬ 
bility for the latter. The author’s art is no less shown in regard to the other 
principal figure in the piece, Sancho Panza, who, with the most contemptible 
qutdities, contrivas to keep a strong hold on our interest by the kindness of 
his nature and his shrewd understanding. He is far too shrewd a person, 
indeed, to make it natural for him to have followed so cmck-brained a master 
unless bribed by the promise of a substantial recompense. He is a personifi¬ 
cation, as it were, of the popular ivisdoni,—a “ bundle of proverbs,” as his 
master somewhere styles him; and proverbs are the most compact form in 
whlcji the wisdom of a people is digested. They have been collected into 
several distinct works in Spain, where tliey exceed in number those of any 
other, if not every other, country in Europe. As luaiw of them ar^ of 
grqgt antiquity, they are of inestimable price with the Castilian jurists; as 
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iifTordiiig rich samples of obsolete idioms and the various umtatiojis of the 
language. 

The subordinate portraits in the romance, though not wrought with the 
same r^arc, are admirable studies of national character. In this view, the 
Don Quixote may be said to form an epoch in the history of letters, as 
the original of that kind of c'omposition, the Novel of Character, whicli is one 
of the distinguishing peculLarities of modern literature. When well executed, 
this sort of writing rises to the dignity of history itself, and may be said to 
Iierform no insignificant part of the functions of the latter History describes 
men less as they arc tJian as they appear, as they are ]>laying a part on the 
great political theatre, -men in masquerade. It rests on .state documents, 
winch too often cloak real purposes under an artful veil of policy, or on tho 
accounts of contemporaries blnided by passion or interest. Even A\ithout 
these deductions, the revolutions of states, their wars, and their intrigues do 
not present the only aspect, nor, perhaps, thi* most interesting, under which 
human nature can he studied. It is man in his domestic relations, around his 
own fireside, where alone liis real character can be truly disclosed; in his 
ordinary occupations in society, whether for purposes of jiiolit or pleasure ; in 
his every-day manner of living, his tastes and oiunious. as drawn out in social 
intercourse ; it is, in slioit, under all those forms whicli make up the interior 
of society that man is co be studied, if wc would get tlic true form and pressure 
of the age,—if, in shoit, we would obtain clear and correct ideas of the actual 
progres-i oi civilization. 

But these topics do not fall within the scope of the historian. IIo cannot 
find authentic materials foi tlicrn. They belong to the novelist, who, indeed, 
contrives his incidents and creates his cliai actors, but who, if true to his art, 
animates them with the same tastes, sentiments, and motives of action which 
belong to the period of his fiction, llis portiait is not tlie less true because 
no individual lias sat for it. He has seized the physiognomy of the times. 
Who is there that does not derive a innre distinct idea of tlie slate of .socictv 
and manneis in Scotland from the Waveiley novels than from the best <f 
its liistorians ? of tlie condition of the Middle Ages from the single romance 
of Ivanhoe than from the volumes of Ilume or Hallam V In like manner, tiio 
pencil of Cervantes has given a far more distinct and a richer portraiture ot 
life in Spain in the Hixteeiith century than can be gathered from a liorary of 
monkish chronicles. 


Spain, which furnished the first good model of this kind of Avriting, seems 
to have possessed more ample materials for it tlian any otlier country except 
England. This is perhaps owing in a groat degree to the freedom and origi¬ 
nality of the popular cliaractcr. It is the country where the lower classes make 
the nearest approach, in their conversation, to Avhat is called humour. Many 
of the national proverbs are seasoned Avith it, as avoII as the picaresco tales, 
the indigenous growth of the soil, Avhere, however, the humour runs rather 
too much to mere practical jokes. The free expansion of the popular cha¬ 
racteristics may he tra^'ed, in part, to the freedom of the political institutions 
of the country before the iron hand of the Austrian dynasty Avas laid on it. 
The long wars Avith the Moslem invaders ei Med every peasant into the field, 
and gave him a degree of personal consideration. In some of the provinces, 
as Catalonia, the democratic spirit frcvpiently rose to an uncontrollable 
height. In this free atmosphere the rich and peculiar traits of national 
character Averc unfolded. The territorial divisions Avhich marked the Peuiu- 
mlhy broken up anciently into a number of petty and independent state*, 
gave, moreover, great variety to the national portraiture. The rude Asturian, 
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the haughty and indolent Castilian, the iiulii&trious Aragonese, the independent 
Catalan, the jealous and wily Andalusian, tiie offeininatc Valencian, and 
inagjiificcnt Oranadine, furnislied an infinite variety of chameter and costuipe 
for the study of the artist. Tlic iiitmnixture of Asiiitic races to an extent 
unknown in any other European land was favourable to tlic same result. The 
Jews and tlie Moors were settled in too great numbers^ and for too many 
centuries, in the land, not to have left traces of their Oriental civilization. 
The best blood of the country has flowed from wliat the modern Spaniard—* 
tlie Sjianiard of the Inijnisitioii—regards as impure sources; ana a work, 
popular in the Peninsula, under the name of Thoti de or “ Brand of 

Spain,” maliciously traces ba(;k the pedigrees of tlie nof)lest houses in the 
kingdom to a Jewish or Morisco origin. All tliesc circuinstantu's have con¬ 
spired to give a highly poetic interest to the character of the Spaniards ; to 
make them, in fact, the most picturestiue of European nations, aftbnling 
richer and far more various subjects for the novelist than other nations wJiose 
poculiaritio'? have been kept doAvn by the weight of a despotic government or 
the artificial and levelling laws fashion. 

TJiere is one other point of view in whioli the Don Quixote presents itself, 
that of its didactic import. It is not meiely moral in its general tendency, 
though this WHS a rare virtue in the age in whicli it was written, but is replete 
with adnionitiou and criticism, oftentimes refpiiring great boldness, as well as 
originality, in the autlior. Such, for instnnee, aie the derision of uitclicraft, 
and other superstitions common to the Spaniards; the ridicule of torture, 
which, though not used in the urdinaiy courts, was familiar to the In([uisitiou ; 
tlic frequent strictures on various depar neiits and productions of literature. 
The literary ciiticism scattered throughout the v.^ork shows a profound ac- 
([uaiutaiice with the tnu^ principles of taste far before Ins time, and which 
has left his judgments of the writings of Ids countrymen still of paramount 
authority, lii truth, tlie great scope of liis work was didactic, for it was a 
satire against the false taste of his age. And never was there a satiie so 
completely successful. The last romance of chivalry, before tlie appearance 
of the Don Quixote, came out in 1()02. It was the last that was evei published 
ill Spam. So completely was this kind of wilting, wliicli had bade defiance to 
every serious effort, now extinguished l)y thi; breatli of ridicule, 

“That Si>ft and auinincr breath, suhUIo power 
i’assed tin* streni;th orntomi'' in tiicir uio'it de&olato hour.*' 


It was impossible for any new author to gam an audience. The public )iad 
seen how the tliuiider was fabricated. The spectator had been behind tlie 
scenes, and witnessed of what cheap materials kings and queens were made. 
It was inipossihle for him, by any stretch of imagination, to convert the tinsel 
anti painted baubles which ho had seen there into diadems and sceptres. The 
illusion had tied for ever. 

Satire seldom survives the local or temporary interests against which it is 
directed. It loses its life with its sting. The satire of (!ervantes is an excep¬ 
tion. The objects at whicli it was aimed have long since ceased to interest. 
The modern reader is attracted to the book simply by its execution as a work 
of art, and, from want of previous knowledge, comprelicnds few of the allusions 
Avhich gave such infinite zest to the perusal in iUowii day. Yet, under all 
these disadvantages, it not only maintains its popularity, but is far more 
widely extended, ana erqoys far higher consideration, than in the life of its 
author. Such are the triumphs of genius ! 

•Cervantes correctly appreciated his own work. He more than once predicted 
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its popnlarity. “ I will lay a wager,”^ys Saiicho, “ tliat before long there 
will not be a chop-house, tavern, or barber’s stall but will have a painting of 
oifr achievements.” The honest s(iuire’s prediction was verified in his own 
day; and the author might have seen paintings of his work on wood and on 
canvas, as well as copper-plate engravings of it. Besides several editions of 
it at home, it was printed, in his own time, in Portugal, Flanders, and Italy. 
Since that period it has passed into numberless editions both in Spain and 
other countries. It has been translated into neai’ly every European tongue 
over and over again ; into English ten times^ into Prencli cigh^ and otheia 
less frequently. We will close the present notice with a brief view of soi^e of 
the principal editions, together with that at the head of our article. 

The currency of the romance among all classes frequently invited its publi¬ 
cation by incompetent hands; and the consequence was a plentiful crop of 
errors^ until the original text was nearly despoiled of its beauty, while some 
passages were omitted, and foreign ones still more shamefully interpolated: 
The first attempt to retrieve the original from these harpies, wno thus foully 
violated it, singularly enough, was made in England, (iueen Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, had formed a collection of books of romance, which 
she playfully named the “library of the sage Merlin.” The romance of 
Cervantes alone was wanting ; ami a nobleman, Lord Carteret, undertook to 
provide her with a suitable cojiy at Ids own expense. This was the origin of 
the celebrated edition published by Tonson, in London, 1738, 4 tom. 4to. It 
contained the Life of the Author, written for it by the learned Mayans y 
Slscar. It was the first biograplij (which merits the name) of Cervantes; and 
it shows into what oblivion his personal Iiisiory had already fallen, that no 
less than seven towns claimed each the honour of giving him oiith. The fate 
of Cervantes resembled that of Homer. 

The example thus set by foreigners excited an honourable emulation at 
home ; and at length, in 1780, a maguiticent edition, from the far-famed press 
of Ibarra, was published at Madrid, in 4 tom. 4to, under the auspices of the 
Royal Spanish Academy; which, unlike many other literary bodies of sounding 
name, has contributed most essentially to the advancement of letters, not 
merely by original memoirs, but by learned and very beautiful editions of 
ancient writers. Its Don Quixote exhibits a most careful revision of the text, 
collated from the several copies printed in the author’s lifetime and supposed 
to have received his own emendations. There is too good reason to believo 
that these con'ectioiis were made with a careless hand ; at all events, there is 
a plentiful harvest of typographical blunders in tliese primitive editions. 

Prefixed to the publication of the Academy is the Life of Cervantes, by 
Kios, written with imcominon elegance, and containing nearly all that is of 
much interest in his personal history. A copious analysis of tlie romance 
follows, in which a parallel is closely elaboratecl between it and the poems of 
Homer. But the romantic and the classical differ too widely from each other 
to admit of such an approximation; ancTthe method of procmliiig nece$s^rily 
involves its author in infinite absurdities, which show an entire ^norance of 
the true principles of pliilosophical criticism, and wl^cli lie woqld scarcely have 
fallen into had he giveh heed to the maxims of Cervantes himself. 

In the following year, ,1781, there appeared another edition in England 
deserving of particular notice. It was prepared by the Eey. Mr. Bowie, a 
clergyman at Idemestone, who was so enamoured of the romance of Cervantes 
that, after collecting a liWry of such works as could any way illustrate his 
author, he spent fourteen years in preparing a suitable commentary on hij£i. 
There was ample scope for such a conimeiitary. Many of the satirical allusions 
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6f the romance weire misunderstood, as we have said, owing to ignorance of the 
books of chivalry at which they were aimed. Many incidents and u^es, 
familiar to the age of Cervantes, had long since fallen into oblivion ; and much 
of the idiomatic phraseology had grown to be obsolete, and required exjilana* 
tion. Cervantes nimself had fallen into some egremoii3 blunders, which in his 
subsequent revision of the work he had neglected to set right- The reader 
will r^ily call to mind the confusion as to Sancho’s Dapple, who appears and 
disappears, most unaccountably, on the scene, according as the author happens 
to remember or forget that he was stolen. He afterwards corrected this in 
two or three instances, but left three or four others unheeded. To the same 
account must be charged numberless ^oss anachronisms. Indeed, the whole 
Second Part is an anachronism, since tlie author introduces his hero criticising 
his First Part, in which his own epitaph is recorded, 

Cervantes seems to have had a great distaste for the work of revision. Some 
yt his blunders he laid at the printer's door, and others he dismissed with the 
remark, more ingenious than true, that they were like moles, which, though 
blemishes in themselves, add to the beauty of the countenance. He little 
dreamed that his lapses wcie to be watched so narrowly, that a catalogue was 
actually to be set down of all liis repetitions and inconsistencies, and tlrnt each 
of his hero's sallies was to l>e adjusted by an accurate chronological table like 
any real history. He would have been still slower to believe that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a learned society, the Academy of Literature 
and Fine Arts at Troyes, in Champagne, should nave chosen a deputation of 
their hotly to visit Spain and examine th ^ library of the Escurial, in order to 
obtain, if possible, the original MS. of that Arabian sago from whom Cervantes 

E rofcssed to have translated his romance. This was to be more mad than 
►on Quixote himself; yet this actually happenetl. 

Bowie's edition was printed in six volumes quarto; the two last contained 
notes, illustrations, and index, all, as well an tne text, in CastUiati. Watt, in 
his laborious Bibliotheca Britannica,” remarks that the bqpkdidnot come 


up to the public expectation. If so, the public must have been very unreason¬ 
able. It was a marvellous achievement for a foreigner. It was the first 
attempt at a commentary on the Quixote, and, although doubtless exhibiting 
inaccuracies which a native might have escaped, has been a rich mine of 
fllustmtion, from which native cntics liave helped themselves most liberally, 
and sometimes with scanty acknowiedginent. 

The example of the English critic led to similar labours in Spain, among 
the most successful of which may be mentioned the edition by Pellicer, which 
has commended itself to every scholar by its very learned disquisitions on 
many topics both of history and criticism. It also contains a valuable memoir 
of Cervautea, whose life has since been ivritten, in a manner which leaves 
nothing farther to be desired, by Navarrete, well known by his laborious 

E ublication of documents relative to the early Spanish discoveries. His 
iography of the-novelist comprehends all the information, direct and sub- 


supplied in both cases by speculation and conjecture. 

There rras still wanting a classical commentary on the Quixote devoted to 
the literary execution of the work. Such a commentary has at lengtii 
appeared from the pen of Clemencin, the accomplished secretary of the 






by the publication of the sixth volume of its memoirs, the exdusive work of 
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his own hand. In his edition of the romance, besides ilhnninating with rare 
learninj^ many of tim obscnre points in the narrative, he has^ accompanied the 
text with a severe but enlightened critici>sm, which, while it boldly exposes 
occasional olFences against taste or grammar, directs the eye to those latent 
beauties wliich miglit escape a rapid or an ordinary reader. We much doubt 
if any Castilian classic has been so ably illustrated. Unfortunately, the First 
Part only was completed by the commentator, who died very recently. It 
will not be easy to find a critic equally qualified by his taste and erudition for 
tlic coinpletiou of the work. 

The English, as we have noticed, have evinced their relish foi Cervantes not 
only by their critical labours but by repeated translations. Smne of these are 
executed with much skill, considering the diflicidty of correctly rendering the 
idiomatic nhraseology of liumorous dialogue. The most popular versions are 
those of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. Perha])s the first is the best of all. 
It was by a Frenchman, who came over to England in the time of James 
the Second. It betrays nothing of its foreign parentage, however, while its 
rich and racy diction and its quaint turns of expression are admirably suited 
to convey a lively and very faithful image of the original. The slight tinge of 
HTiticpiity which belongs to the time is not displeasing, and comports well with 
the tone of kniglitly <iignity A\liich distinguishes the hero. LockharPs notes 
uiitl poetical versions of old Oiiatilian ballads, appended lo the recent edition 
of Motteux, have rendered it by far the most desirable translation. It is 
singular tlmt the first classical edition of Don Quixote, the first commentary, 
and proljably the best foreign translation should have been all produced in 
England ; and, faithei, that the English commentator should have written 
in vSpanish, and the English translation have been by a Frenchman. 

We now come to Mr. Sales’s recent edition of the original, the first, pro¬ 
bably, which lui^ appeareil in tlie New World, of the one-half of which the 
Srianish is the .spoken language. There was great need of some uniform 
edition to meet the wants of our University, where much inconvenience has 
been long experienced from the discrepancies of the copies used. The only 
ones to be procured in this country are contemptible both in regard to printing 
and jiaper, and are defaced by the grossest errors. They are the careless 
manufacture of ill-informed Spanisli booksellers, made to self, and dear to boot. 

Mr. Sales has adopted a right plan for remedying these several evils. lie 
lias carefully formed his text on that of the last and most correct edition of 
the Acadeiily, and, as he has stereotyped the work, any verbal errois may be 
easily rectified. The Aaidemy has substituted the modern orthography for 
that of Ceivanies, who, independently of the change which has giadually 
taken place in the language, seems to have had no uniform system himself. 
Mr. Sales has conformed to the rules prescribed by this high authority for 
regulating his orthography, accent, and punctuation. In some instances, only, 
lie has aoopted the ancient usage in beginning words with /instead of A, and 
retaining obsolete terminations of verbs, as luihlafle» for mblaiSy Iwhlabmhs 
for hahlahais^ amadea for nmihy amabades for aruabaUj etc., no doubt as 
better suited to the lofty tone of the good knight’s discourses, who himself 
affected a reverence fo^ the antique in his conversation to which his translators 
liave not always sufficiently attended. 

In one respect the present editor has made some alterations not before 


evil'A a&a vvr 

is 110 way of rectifying such errors by collation with the author’s manuscript, 
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wliich has long since disappeared. Alh that can now be done therefore, is to 
point out the pufer reading in a note, as Clemencin, Airieta, and other com¬ 
mentators have done, or^ as Mr. Sales has preferred, to introduce it into the 
body of the text. We will give one or two specimens of these alterations : 

“ Poco mas monos/*—Tom. i. p. Ml. 

The reading in the old editions is “ poco mas d menos,” a phrase as unintel¬ 
ligible in Spanish now as its literal translation would be in English, although 
in use, it would seem from other authorities, in the age of Cervantes, 

“ For tales oa Juzgue y tuve."—Tom I. p. 104. 

The old editions add “siernpre,” which clearly is incorrect, since Don Quixote * 
is speaking of the present occasion. 

“ /)on (^uijotc qiiodo odmiratlo "—Torn. i. p. 143. 

Other editions read “ii*/ qucdd.”etc. The use of the relatives leaves 
the reader in doubt who is intended, and Mr. »Sales. in conformity to Clemen- 
ciii's suggestion, has made the sentenw! clear by sn()stituting the name of the 
knight. 

** Dondi- li'? sacedaron cosas/' otc.—Tom. ii. p. 14. 


In other editions, 
noun. 


siicediO bad grammar, since it agrees with a plural 


“,En tan poco espacio de tiempo como ha tpie e^fuvo alia,” etc. (tom. ii. p. 
132), instiwid of alia,” clearly the wrong tense, since the verb refers to 

past time. 

It is unnecessary to multiply exam] .o.s, a sufticient number of wdiich have i 
been cited to show on what principles the emendations have been made. They 
have been confintid to the correction of such violations of grammar, or such 
inaccuracies of expn;ssion, as obsciini or distort the mtjaning. They have been 
made with great circumspection, and in obedience to tfie suggestion of the 
highest authorities in the language. For the critical scholar, who wouhl 
naturally prefer the primitive text with all its imnurities, they ivere not 
designed# But they are of infinite value to the gcmMal reader and the student, 
who may noiv road this beautiful classic mirified from those verbal blemishes 
w hich, liowever obvious to a native, oould not fail to mislead a foreigner. 

Besides these emendations, Mr. Sales has illustrated the work by prefixing 
to it the admirable preliminary discourse of Clemencin, ami by a considerable 
bcMly of notes, selected and abridged from the most approved commentators ; 
and, as the ol)ject has been to explain the text to the reader, not to involve 
him in antiquarian or critical disquisitions, wdien his authorities have failed to 
do this the editor has supplied notes of his own, throwing much light on 
matters least familiar to a foreigner. In this part of his work w’e think ho 
might have derived considerable aiil from Bowie, whom he does not appear to 
have consulted The Castilian commentator Arrieta, whom he liberally uses, 
is largely indebted to the English critic, w'ho, as a foreigner, moreover, lias 
been led into many seasonable explanations that w'ould be superfluous to a 
Spaniard. 

Wc may notice another peculiarity in the present edition, that of breaking 
np the text into reasonable paragraphs, in imitation of the English trans¬ 
lations ; a great relief to the spirits of the reader, wliich are seriously damped, 
in the ancient copies, by the intoriuinable waste of page upon page, without 
these convenient fialting-places. 

. But our readers, we fear, will think w*e are running into an interminable 
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waste of discussion. We will only romark, therefore, in conclusion, that the 
mechanical execution of the book is highly creditable to our press. It is, 
moreover, adorned with etchings by our American Cruikshahk, Johnston,— 
some of them original, but mostly copies from the late English edition of 
Smollett’s translations. They are designed and executed with much spirit^ 
and, no doubt, would have fully satisfied honest Sancho, who predictea this 
kind of immortality lor himself and his master. 

We congratulate the public on the possession of an edition of tha pride of 
Castilian literature from our own press in so neat a form and executed with so 
much correctness and judgment; and we trust that the ambition of its re- 
,spcctable editor will be gratified by its becoming, as it well deserves to be, the 
manual of the student in every seminary throughout the country where the 
noble Castilian language is taught. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT.^ 

- (April, 183S.) 

Therk is no kind of writing, which has truth and instniction for its main 
object, so interesting and popular, on the Avhole,as biography. History, in its 
larger sense, has to deal witli masses, which, while they divide the attention 
by the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality are scarcely 
capable of touting the heart. The great objects on which it is emplojred 
have little relation to the daily occupations with which the reader is most in¬ 
timate. A nation, like a corporation, seems to have no soul, and its ch6.<ik^ad 
vicissitudes may be contemplated rather with curiosity for the uiey 

convey than with personal svmpathy. How difTerent are the feej^u^^e^cited 
by the fortunes of an indiviauaf,—one of the mighty moss, who iif the page of 
history is swept along the current unnoticed and unknomi! lUste^ of a 
mere abstraction, at once Me see a being like ourselves, “fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer ” as we are. 
We place ourselves in his position, and see the passing current of events with 
the same eyes. We become a party to all his little schemes, sjmre in his 
triumphs, or mourn with him In the disappointment of def^t. His friends 
become our friends. We learn to take an interest in their characters from 
their relation to faint As they pass away from the stage dne^ aftet another, 
and as tfae clouds of misfortune, perhaps, or of disease, settle around the 
cvekitng of his own day, we feel the same sadness that steals over us on a 
retrospect of earlier ana happier hours. And wfaeif" at la§t we have followed 
him to the tomb, we cjose the volume, and feei that ye have turned bver 
another chapter in the history of life, 

t f 

' 1, “Memofra of tbe Life of Sir Walter 3. ** Recollections ofSlr Walter Scott, Bart*, 

Bart., by J. Q. Lockhart. volt. 16mo. London: James Fraser, 1837." 
i3mo. Boston; Otk*; Broaders and Co., 1837.'^ 
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On the same principles, probably, we more moved by the exhibition of 
those characters whose days have been passed in the otdinary routine of 
domestic and social life than by those most intimately connected with the 
great public events of their age. What indeed, is the history of such men 
but that of the times? The life of Wellington or of Bonaparte Is the story 
of the wars and revolutions of Europe. Bui that of Cowper, gliding away in 
the seclusion of rural solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, alas I more 
than ,the sorrows, which gather around every man’s fireside and hi.$ heart 
In this way the story of the humblest individual, faithfully recorded, becomes 
an object of lively interest How much is thikt interest increased in the case 
of a man like Bcott, who, fi'om his own fireside, has sent forth a voice to cheer 
and delight millions of his fellow-men,—whose life was passed within the 
narrow circle of hh own village, as it w'ere, but who, nevertheless, has cklW 
up more shapes and fantasies within that ma^c circle, acted more extraordi¬ 
nary parts, and afforded more marvels for the imagination to feed on, than 
can l»e furnished by the most nimble-footed, nimble-toiigued traveller from 
Marco Polo down to Mrs. Trollope, and that literary Sinbad, Captain Hall. 

Fortunate as Sir Walter Scoii was in his life, it is not the least of his good 
fortunes that he left tlie task of recording it to one so competent as Mr. Lock- 
liart, who to. a familiarity with the person and habits of lus illustrious subject 
unites such entire syiiipatliy \/ith his pursuits and such fine tact and discrimi¬ 
nation in arranging tlie materials for their illustration. We have seen it 
objected that the biographer has somewhat tmnscended his lawful limits in 
occasionally exposing what a nice tenderness for tlie reputation of Scott 
should have lea him to conceal; but, ' u reflection, Ave are not inclined to 
adopt these views. It is difficult to p- oscribe any precise rule by which the 
biographer should be miided in exhibiting the peculiarities, and, still more, 
the defects, of his subject. He should, doubtless, be slow to draw from 
obscurity those matters which are of a strictly personal and private nature, 
particularly Avhen they have no material bearing on the character of the 
ind^vUual. But whatever the latter has done, said, or written to othei's can 
rar^jjr to made to come within this rule, A swell of panegyric, whore every- 
thifi^broad sunshine, Avithout the relief of a shadow to contrast it, is out 
of natU^£U)d must bring discredit on tlie whole. Nor is it much better when 
a sort mystification is spread over a man’s actions, until, as in the 

case of ail bwgri^phies of Cowper previous to that of Southey, we are com¬ 
pletely bewildered respecting the real motives of conduct. If ever there wa^ 
a character above the necessity of any management of this sort, it was ScCtt’s: 
and we cannot but' think that the frank exposition of the minor blemishes 
Avhich sully it, by securing the confidence of the reader in the general fidelity 
of the portraiture, and thus disposing him to receive without distrust those 
favouranle statements in his history which might seem incredible, as they 
certainly are unprecedented, is, on the whole, advantageous to his reputation. 
As regards the moral effect on the reader, Ave may appy Scott’s own argument 
for not iaiAvays recompensing suffering virtue, at the cfpse of his fictions, with 
temporal pro^ierity,—that such an arrangement would convey ho moral to 
the heart whatever, since a glance at the great picture of life would show that 
virtue is not always thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Hr, Lodchart’s work, the public voice 
has long since pronounced on it. A prying criticism maydisoeiti a 
those contraband epithets and slipshod sentences, more excusable in yowi{; 

“ Peteris Letters to his Kinsfolk,” wher^ indeed, they are tliickly sown, than 
if the produdion of a grave Aristarcb of British criticism. Bat this is small 
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game, where every reader of the least taste and sensibility must find so much 
. to applaud. It is enough to say that in passing from the letters of Scott, with 
whicli tlio work is enriched, to tlie text of tlie Inographer^ we find none of 
those ciiilling transitions which occur on the like occasions in more bungling 
productions; as, for example, in that recent one in which the unfortunate 
Hannah More is done to death by her friend Roberts. On the contrary, we 
ai e sensible only to a new variety of beauty in the style of composition. The 
correspondence is illumined by all that is needed to make it intelligible to a 
stranger, and selected with such discernment as to produce the clearest im* 
pression of the character of its author. The mass of interesting details is 
conveyed in language richly coloured with poetic sentiment, and, at the same 
time, without a tinge of that mysticism which, as Scott himself truly remarked, 

will never do for a writer of fiction, no, nor of history, nor moral essays, nor 
.sermons,” but which, nevertheless, finds more or less favour in our own 
community, at the present day, in each and all of these. 

The second work wliicli we nave placed at the head of this article, and from 
which the last remark of Sir Walter’s was borrowed, is a series of notices 
originally published in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” but now collected, with consiaer- 
able additions, into a separate volume. Its author, Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies, 
is a gentleman of the Scotch bar, favourably known by translations from the 
German. The work conveys a lively report of several scenes and events which 
before the appearance of Lockhart's book w ere of more interest and import¬ 
ance than they can now be, lost as they are in the flood of light which is 
poured on ns from that source. In the absence of the sixth and last volume, 
however, Mr. Gillies mav help us to a few particulars resi)rcting the closing 
years of Sir Walter’s life, that may have some novelty~we know not how 
much to be relied on—for the reader. In the present notice of a work so 
familiar to most persons, we shall confine ourseWes to some of those circum¬ 
stances winch contribute to form, or have an obvious connection with his 
literary cliaracter. 

Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, August Ifith, 1771. The character 
of his father, a resjicctable member of tliat cla^s of attorneys who in Scotland 
are called Writers to the Signet, is best convoyed to tlie reader by saying that 
he sat for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford in “ Redganntlet,” His 
mother was a woman of taste and imagination, and had an obvious influence 
in guiding those of her son. His ancestors, by both father’s and rnotlier’s 
side, were of “gentle blood,” a position which, placed between the highest 
and the lower ranks in society, w^as extremely favourable, as affording facili¬ 
ties for communication with both. A lameness in his infancy,—a most 
fortunate lameness for the world, if, as Scott says, it spoiled a soldier,—and 
a delicate constitution, made it expedient to try the efficacy of country air 
and diet, and he was placed under the roof of his paternal grandfather at 
Sandy-Knowe, a few miles distant from the capital. Here his days were 
passed in the op®n fields, “with no other fellowship,” as he says, “ than that 
of the sheep and lambsand here, in the lap of Nature, 

“Meet nurse for a puelic culld/*^ 

his infant vision was greeted with those rude, romantic scenes which his own 
verses have since hallowed for tho pilgrims from every clime. In the long 
evenings, his imagination, as he grew older, was warmed by traditionary 
legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the aged relative, who 
had herself wutne.ssed the last gleams of border chivalry. His memory was 
one of the first powers of his mind which exhibited an extraordinary develop 
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ment. One of the long^t of these old balhad';, in particniar, stuck so close to ^ 
it, and he repeated it with such stentorian vociferation, as to draw from the* 
minister of a neighbouring kirk the testy exclamation, “ One may as well 
speak in the month of a cannon as where that child is.” 

On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, he was subjected to dif¬ 
ferent influences. His worthy father was a severe martinet in all tho forms 
of his profession, and, it may be added, of his religion, which he contrived to 
make soniewliat burdensome to his more vohitile son. The tutor was still 
Jiiove strict in his religious sentiments, and the lighte.st literary diversion in 
whicli cither of them indulged was such as could f)fi gleaned from the time- 
honoured folios of Archbishop Spottiswoode or worthy Robert Wodrow. Even 
licre, however, Scott^s young mind contrived to gather materials and impulses 
for future action. In his long arguments with Master Mitchell, he became 
steeped in the history of the Covenanters and the persecuted Church of Scot¬ 
land, while he was still more rooted in his own Jacobite notions, early instilled 
into his mind by the tales of his relatives of Sandy-K no we, wliose own family 
had been out m the ‘‘alFair of forty-five.” Amid tho professioiial find po¬ 
lemical worthies of his fatheris library, Scott detected a copy of Sbakspeare, 
and he relates with what he used to creep out of his ned, wlicre he had 
lu'eu safely d(‘])ositcd for the night, and by tho liglit of the fire, inpnris natii^ 
rahbm^ pore over the pages of the great magician, and study those mighty 
spells by which he gave to airy fantasies forms and suh.stau'ce of humanity. 
Scott distinctly recollected the time and tlie spot where he first opened a 
volume of Fercy^s ‘‘ Roli<iues of English l^oetry; ” a work which may liave 
suggested to linn the plan and the p' rpose of tho “ Border Minstrelsy.” 
Every day^s exporienci shows how nmcJi more activity the Imsiuess of educa¬ 
tion goes on out of scliool than in it; and Scott’s Instory shows ecpially tliat 
genius, whatever obstacles may lie thrown in its way in one direction, will 
hnd room for its expansion in another, as the young tree sends fortli its 
shoots most prolific in that ([uarter ivhere the sunshine is permitted to fall 
on it. 

At the* High tSchooI, in w liicli he was placed by his father at an early period, 
lie seems not to have been particularly distinguished in tiie regular course of 
studies. His voracious apjietite for books, however, of a certain cast, as 
romances, chivalrous tales, and worm-eaten chronicles scarcely less chivalrous, 
and his wonderful memory for such reading as struck his fancy, soon made him 
regarded by his fellows as a plieuonieuon of black-letter scholarsfiip, which, in 

S trocess of time, achieved for liiin the cognomen of that redoubtaliloschouiinan, 
3ims Scotus. He now also gave evidence of Li's powers of creation as well as 
of ac(iuisition. He became noted for his oivn stories, generally lionlerin^ on 
the marvellous, with a plentiful seasoning of knight-errantry, which suited his 
bold and chivalrous temper. “ Slink over beside me, Jamie,he would wlnsper 
to his school fellow Ballantyne, “and Fil tell you a story.” Jamie was, indeed, 
destined to sit beside liim (luring the greater part of liis life. 

The same tastes and talents continued to display thems(*lvcs more strongly 
with increasing years. Having beaten pretty thoroiiglily the ground of 
romantic and legendary lore, at least so far as "the Endish libraries to which 
he liad access would permit, he next endeavoured, wliile at the University, to 
which he had^been transferred from the High School, to pursue the same 
subject in the continental languages. Many were the strolls which he took 
in the neighbourhood, especiall/to Artlinris Seat and Salisbury Crags, where, 
pi^rched on some almost inaccessible eyry, he might be seen conning over his 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or some other baid of romance, with some favourite coin- 
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panion of his studios, or pouring into the ears of the lattef his own boyish 
egends, glowing with 

“ achievpuenta 

And circuniBtance of obltairy.’* 


A critical knowledge of these lan^iages he seems not to have obtained, and 
even in the French mode but an indifTerent fi^re in conversation. An accu¬ 
rate acquaintance with the pronunciation and prosody of a foreign tongue is 
undoubtedly a desirable accomplishment; but it is, after all, a mere acccmi- 
plishnieut, subordinate to the great purposes for which a language is to be 
Jeariied. Scott did not, as is too often the case, mistake the «mell for the 
kernel. He looked on language only as the key to unlock the foreign stofeis 
of wisdom, the pearls of inestimabre price, wherever found, with which to 
enrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the laiiversity, he p^as regularly indented as an 
apprentice to his father in 1786. One can hardly imagine a situation less 
congenial with the ardent, effervescing spirit of a poetic fiincy, fettered down 
to a daily routine of drudgery scarcely above that of a mere scrivener. It 
nroved. however, a useful school of discipline to him. It formed early habits 
of metliod, punctuality, and laborious industry,—business liabits, in short, 
most adverse to the poetic temperament, but indispensable to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the gigantic tasks which he afterwards assumed. He has himself 
l^rne testimony to Ills general diligence in his new vocation^ and tells us that 
6n one occasion he transcribed no less than a huridred and twenty folio pages 


at a sitting. 

In the midst of these mechanical duties, he aid not lose sight of the favourite 
objects of his study and meditation. He made frequent excursions into the 
Lowland as well as'llighland districts in search of traditional^ relics. These 
pilgrimages he fre<iuently performed on foot. His constitution, now become 
hardy by severe training, made him careless of exposure, and his frank and 
warm-hearted manners—eminently favourable to his piurposes, by thawing at 
once any feelings of frosty reserve which might have encountered a stranger— 
made him equally welcome at the staid and decorous manse and at the rough 
but hospitable board of the peasant. Here was, indeed, the study of the future 
novelist, the very school in which to meditate those models of diameter and 
situation which ne was afterwards, long afterwards, to transfer, in such living 
colours, U> the canvas. “ lie was makin' himsel a* the time,” says one of hw 
companions, ^*but he didna ken, maybe, what he was about till years had 
passed. At first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but the queemess and the 
fun.” The honestwriter to the signet does not seem to have thought it either 
so funny or so profitable; for on nig son’s return from one of these raids, as 
he styled them, the old gentleman peevishly inquired how he had l^en living 
so long. ‘^Pretty much like the young ravens,” answered Walter: “I only 
wislia I had b^en as good a player on the flute as poor George Primrose in 
the vicar of Wakefield. If I had his art, I should like nothing Better liian to 
ittp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.” I aoubt^’^ said the 
bve derk to the signet, I ^eatly doubt, s^r, yoivwere born for nae better 
inaa a gatu/rel scraj}^t! ” Perhaps even the ^evdation, eoold it have beeh 
to him, of his son’s future literary glory, woifid scarcely have satisfied 

t e worthy father^ who probably would have rerarded a seat on the bench of 
0 Court of Sessions as much higher glory.. At all evento, this was not far 
Vom the judgment of Dominie Mitchdl. who, in his notice of bis illustrious 
puM, “sincerely remts that Sir Walters precious time was devoted to the 
autce rather than the utile of comnosition, and that his great talents should 
bifve been wasted on such subjects ”! 
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It is impcssible to glance at Scott’s early life witliout perceiving how 
powerfully all its circumstances^ whether accidental or contrived, conspired to 
train him for the peculiar position he was destined to occupy in the world of 
letters. There never was a character in whose infant germ the mature and 
fully-developed lineaments might be more distinctly trac^. What he was in 
' his riper age, so he was in his boyhood. We discern the tastes, the same 
peculiar talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a great degree, 
the same habits?—in their embryo state, of course, but distinctly marked; and 
his biographer has shown no little skill in enabling us to trace their gradual, 
progressive expansion from the hour of his birth up to the full prime and 
maturity of his manhood. 

In 1792, Scott, whose original destination of a writer had been changed to 
that of an advocate,—from his fathcr*s conviction, as it would seem, of the 
superiority of hivS talehts to the former station.—was admitted to the l^ottish 
' liar. Here he continued in assiduous attendance during the regular terms, 
but more noted for his stories in the Outer House tlian his arguments in 
court. It may appear singular that a person so gifted both as a writer and 
as a raconteur should have had no greater success ih his profession. But the 
case is not uncommon. Indeed, experience shows that the most eminent 
Writers have not made the most successful speakers. It is not more strange 
than that a good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic author. 
Perhaps a consideration of the subject would lead us to refer the phenomena 
in both cases to the same principle.* At all events, Scott was an exemplifica¬ 
tion of both, and we leave the solution to those who have more leisure and 
ingenuity to unravel the mystei^. 

Scott’s leisure, in the mean time, was well employed in storing his mind with 
German romance, with whose wila fictions, intrenching on the grotesque, he 
found at that time more sympatliy than in later life. In 1796 he nrst appeared 
before the public as a translator of Burger’s well-known ballads, thrown off 
by him at a heat, and which found favour with the few into whose hands they 
passed. He subsequently adventured in Monk Lewis’s crazy bark, “ Talcs of 
Wonder,” which soon went to pieces, leaving, however, among its surviving 
framiehts the scattered contributions of Scott. 

At last, in 1802, he gave to the world his first two volumes of the “Border 
Minstrelsy,” printed by his old school fellow Bnllantyne, and which, by tlie 
beauty of the typography, as well as literary execution, made an epoch in 
Scottish literary history. There was no work of Scott’s after-life which showed 
the result of so much preliminary labour. Before ten years old, he had col¬ 
lected several volumes of ballads and traditions, and we ha\^e seen how dili¬ 
gently he pursued the same vocation in later years. The publication was 
admitted to be far more faithful, as well as skilfully collated, than its proto¬ 
type, the “ Reliques ” of Bishop Percy; wliile his notes contained a mass of 
antiquarian information relative to border life, conveyed in a style of Uauty , 
unprecedented in topics of this kind, and enlivened with a higher impest 
than poetic fiction. Percy’s “ Reliques ” had prepared the way for the iciigl * 
reception of the “Minstrelsy,” by the general relish—notwithstanding ISr. * 
Johnson’s protest—it had created for the simple pictures of a" pastoraL amt- 
heroic time. Burns had since familiarized 4;he English ear with the 
melodies of his native land; and now a greater than Burns appeared, wh 
first production, by a singular chance, came into the world in tne very year ‘ 
which the Ayrshire minstrel was withdrawn from it, as if Nature had intepd^l 
that the chain of poetic inspiration should not be broken. The delight cjit^ 
public was farther augmented on the appearance of the third volume m the 
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^ Minstrelsy,” containing various imitations of the old ballad, which displayed 
* the rich fashion of the antique, purified from the mould and rust by Wliich the 
beauties of such weather-beaten trophies are defaced. 

The first edition of the “ Minstrelsy,” consisting of eight hundred copies, 
went off, as Lockliart tells us, in less than a year; and the poet, on the publi¬ 
cation of a second, received five hundred pounds sterling from Longinaji,— 
an enormous price for such a coimnodity, but the best bargain, probably,, that 
the bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has since extended to t^venty 
thousand copies. 

Scott was not in great haste to folloAV up his success. It was three years 
later before he took the field as an independent author, in a poem which at 
once placed him among the great original writers of his country. The “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” a complete expansion of the ancient ballad into an epic 
form, was published in JS05. ft was owning a new creation in the realm of 
fancy. It seemed as if the author had transfused into his page the strong 
delineations of the Homeric pencil, the rude but generous gallantry of,a 
primitive softened by the more airy ami mamcal inventions of Italian 

romance,* and conveyed in tones of natural melody such as had not been 
lieard since the strains of IJurns, The book speedily found that unprecedented 
circulation whicli all his subseijuont compositions attained. Other Avriters bad 
addressed themselves to a more peculiar ami limited feeling,--to a naiTOAver. 
and, generally, a more select audience. But Scott Avas found to coijjibine all 
the qualities of interest for every order. He drew from the pure springs 
Avhicfi gush forth in every heart. His narrative chained every reader^s atten¬ 
tion by tile stirring variety <»f its incidents, Avhile tlie fine toiiclies of sentiment 
with which it abounded, like Avild llowers springing up spontaneously around, 
Avere full of freshness and beauty that made one Avohder others sliould not'have 
stooped to gatlier them liefore. 

The success of the “ Lay” determined the course of its author’s future life. 
NotAvithstanding his punctual attention to his profession, liis utmost profits for 
any one year of the ten ho had been in practice hail not exceeded two hundred 
and thirty pounds ; and of late they lia<l sensibly declined. Latterly, indeed, 
he had coquetted somewhat too openly with the Muse for his profcs.'^iotial 
reputation. Themis lias always been found a stern and jealous mistress, chary 
pf dispensing her golden favours to those Avho are seduced into a flirtation 
with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situation that niadc him independent 
of her favours, liis income from tlie two offices to Avhich he Avas promoted, 
of Sheriff of Selki^^k, and Clerk of tho Oonrt of Sassions, Avas so ample, com¬ 
bined with what fell to him by inheritance and marriage, that he was left 
at liberty freely to consult liis oAvn tastes. Amid tlie seductions of poetry, 
however, he never shrunk from liis burdensome professional duties; and he 
, KubiUttra to all their drudgery with unflinching constancy when the labours ' 
*M hVpen m^AB the emoluments almost btmeath consideration. He never 
the idea of being divorced from active life by the solitary occupatiou< 
^fOi^lTecluse. And his official functions, hoAveA er severely they taxed his time, 
^■oay be said to have in «ome degree compensate<l him by the new scenes of 

lo Turptu, lo mcUo aneV io," occasion. Tbe reacmbUncc mtaht be tra<;od 
: AA ArloBto, pUyfpUy, bo telle a par- farther than mere forms of cxprewlon, 

tlKUrly touKh storr. ^ to tU© Italian, who, like 


ticnUrly tough story. 

, I cannot tell how the truth may be, 

^ ^ my tlie tale as ^twaa^sald to me/* 
mys tbe author of tho •' Lay" on a similar 


“ t}ie Arionto oj the North, 
Sung ladye-lovc, and war, romauce, and 
knightly wor»h.** c. 
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life which tb^ \vei'e'constantly disclosiAg,—the vcvy materials of those ficrions 
on which bis iatb'e and his fortune were to be built. 

Scott’s situation was eminently propitious to literary pursuits. He was 
married, .aiid passed the better portion of the year in the country, where the 
quiet pleasures of his fireside circle, and a keen relish for niral sports, relieved 
his mind and invigorated both health and sphits. In early life, it seems, he 
had been crossed in love; and, like Dante and Byron, to whom in this result 
he ist often compared, he had more than once, according to his bio^pne^:, 
shadowed forth in his verses the object of his unfortunate passion. He does 
jiot appear to have taken it very seriously, liowever, nor to have shown the 
morbid fusibility in relation to it discovered by both Byron and Dante, whose 
stern and solitary natures were ciist in a very different mould from the social 
teluper of Scott. 

llis next great poem w^as his “ Marmion,” transcending, in the judgment of 
many, all his otlier epics, and containing, in tho judgment of all, passages of 
poetic fire which he never equalled, but which, nevertneloss, was greeted on its 
entrance into tlie w'orld by a critupie, in the leading journal of the day, of the 
most caustic and unfriendly tempei. The journal v\as the Edinburgh, to which 
he luad been a frequent contriliutor, and the review'd* has his intimate friend, 
Joiliey. The unkiiidest cut in the article w'as the imputation of a neglect of 
Scottish character and feeling. “There is scarcely one trail of true Scottish 
nationahty or patriotism introduced into the wliolepoein ; and Mr. Scott*s only 
expression of mlmiration for the beautiful country to w'hich he belongs is put. 
if we rightly lemember, into the mouth of one of his Southern favourites.” 
This of Walter Scott! 

Scott w'as not slow, after this, in f .vling the political principles of the 
E<linburgh so repugnant to his own (and they certainly were as opposite as 
the polc^ that he first droppctl tho journal, and next laboured with unwearied 
diligence to organize another, whose main puipose should be to counteract the 
heresies of the former. This was the origin of the London Quarterly, more 
imputable to 8cott’s exertions than to tlioso of any, indeed all, other iiersons. 
The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to the interests of both 
moials and letters. Not that the new Review was conducted with more fair¬ 


ness, or, in this sense, principh^ than its antagonist. A remark of Scott’s 
own, in a letter to Ellis, shows witli how much princiiile. “ I have run up an 
attempt on * The Curse of Kehama ’ for the Quarterly. It afferds cruel Clon¬ 
ings to the quizzers, and I suppose will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. 

I would have made a very aincrent hand of it, indeed, had the order of the 
day \i^\\ pour dechirerr But. although the fate of the individual was thus, 
to a certain extent, a matter of caprice, or, rather, prejiulgment, in the critic, 
yet the great abstract questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being dis¬ 
cussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller and, of course, fairer li^Uto 
the public. Another beneficial result to letters w'as—and we shall gaii^red^ 
at least, for candour in confessing it*-that it broke down «omewhat1B, tha^ 
divinity which hedged in the despotic w of the reviewer so long as rm rbal 
arose to contest the sceptre. The claims to infallibility, so long and 
acquiesced in, fell to the ground when thus stoutly asserted by confiictia^ 
parties. It was pretty clear that the same thing could not be all 
all white at the same time. Tn short, it was the old r^ory of pope ana 
pojpe; and tho public began to find out that there might be copes foi'^e 
salvation of an author though damned by the literary popedom. Time, by# 
reversing many of its decisions, must at len^h have shown the same tMngj - 
But to return. Scott showed how nearly nc had been toiiclied tp 
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^ two other acts not so discreet. These were the establishment of an Annual 
Register, and of the great publishing house of the Ballantynes, in which he 
became a silent partner. The last step involved hhn in grievous embarrass¬ 
ments, and stimulated him to exertions which required a frame of adamant 
and soul of fire.’’ At the same time, we hnd him overwhelmed with poetical, 
biographical, historical, and critical compositions, together with editorial 
labours of appalliiig magnitude. In this multiplication of himself in a thou¬ 
sand forms we see him mways the same, vigorous and effective. “ Poetry,** he 
says in one of his letters, ‘'is a scourging crop, and ought not to be hastily 
repeateil. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a green crop of turnips or 
pease, extremely useful to those whose circumstances do not aamit of mving 
their farm a summer fallow.” It might be regretted, however, that he ^lould 
have wasted powers fitted for so much higher culture on the coarse products of 
a kitchen garden, which might have been safely trusted to inferior nands. 

In 1811, Scott gave to the world his exquisite poem, “The Lady of the 
Lake.” One of his fair friends had remonstrated with him on thus risking 
again the laurel he had already won. He replied with characteristic and 
indeed, prophetic spirit, “ If I fail, I will write prose all my life. But if 1 
succeed, 

‘ Up w’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 

The dirk an' the featli«T an' a’! * 


' In his eulo^ on Byron, Scott remarks, “ There has been no reposing under 
the shade of his laurels, no living upon the resource of past reputation ; none 
of that coddling and petty precaution which little authors call * taking care 
of their fame.’ Byron let his fame take care of itself.” Scott could not have 
more accurately described liis own character. 

The “Lady of the Lake”was welcomed with an enthusiasm surpassing 
that which attendeil any other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet breath¬ 
ings of his native pibroch, stealing over glen and mountain, and calling up all 
the delicious associations of rural solitude, which beautifully contrasted with 
the din of battle and the shrill cry of tlie war-trumpet that stirred the soul in- 
every page of his “ Marmioii.” The publication of this work carried his fame 
as a poet to its most brilliant height. The post-horse duty rose to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness of travellers to visit the 
l<y!a]ities of the poem. A more substantial evidence was afforded in its amaz¬ 
ing circulation, and, consequently, its profits. The press could scarcely keep 

E ace with the public demand, aiid no less than fifty thousand copies of it have 
eeii sold since the date of its appearance. The successful author received 
more than two thousand guineas from his production. Milton received ten 
pounds for the two editions which he lived to see of his “ Paradise Lost.” 
The Ayrshire bard had sighed for “ a lass wi’ a tocher.” Scott had now found 
one where it was hardly to be expected, in the Muse, 

. *Wh^ the poetical fame of Srott was thus at its zenitln a new star rose 
%DOveHe horizonf whose eccentric course and dazzling radiance completely 
bewildered the spectator.* In 181:1 “ Ghilde Harold ” appeared, and the atten- 
^lijkMfieemed to be now called for tne first time from the outward form of man 
' 'i^nd visible nature to the secret depths of the soul. The darkest reiiiesses of 
i wmaifpassiou were laiAopen, and the note of forrowi^was prolonged ip tones 
agonized sensibility, tne more touching as coming from pne who itnd placed 
onitTiose dazzling heights of rank and fashion which, to the vulgar eye at leasts 
'seem to lie in unclouded sunshine. Those of the present generation who have 
the same key thrumm^ ad Tiauseam by the feeble imitators of 
his^lordehip can fo^m no idea of the eftect produced the chords were fu*st 
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Swept by the master's fingers. It was found impossible for the ear^ once 
attuned to strains of sucl^i^pass and ravishing harmony, to return with the 
same relish to purer, it o^'ht oe, but tamer mmody; and the sweet voice of 
the Scottish minstrel lost much of its power to charm, let him charm never so 
^visely. While “ Rokeby ” was in preparation, bets were laid on the rival 
candidates by the wits of the day. The sale of this poem, though great, 
showed a sensible decline in the popularity of its author. This became still inpre 
evident on the publication of “ The Lord of the Isles;” and Scott admitted 
the conviction with his characteristic spirit and good nature, 

James’” (he said to his printer), *“I have given you a week—what are people 
sayi^ about the Lord of the Isles I hesitated a littl^ after the fashion of 
Gil Bias, but he speedily brought the matter to a point. ‘Come/ he said, 
‘ speak out, my good fellow; what has put it into your head to be on so much 
ceremony icith me all of a sudden ? But I see how it is; the result is given 
in one word,— THmiypointment^ My silence admitted his inference to the 
fullest extent. His countenance certainly did look rather blank for a few 
seconds ; in truth, he had been wholly unprepared for the event. At length 
he said, with perfect cheerfulness, “ Well, well, James, so be it; but you know 
wc must not droop, for ue can’t aft'ord to give over. Hiiice one line has failed, 
we must stick to something else.'” ' This mraethiUfj else ivas a mine he had 
already hit upon, of invention and substantial wealth, such as Thonjas the 
Rhymer, or Michael Scott, or any other adept in the blaclc art had never 
dreamed of. 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of “Waverley”—the most 
interesting story in the annals of letters,*-and how, some ten years after its 
commencement, it was fished out of so>*ie old lumber in an attic and completed 
in a few weeks for tl e press in 1814. its appearance marks a more distinct 
epoch in English literature than that of the poetry of its author. All previous 
attempts in the same school of fiction—a school of English growth—had been 
cramped by the limited information or talent of the writers. Smollett had 
produced his spirited sea-pieces, and Fielding his warm sketches of country 
fife, both of them mixed up with so much BiUinpgato as required a strong 
flavour of wit to make them tolerable. Richardson had covered acres of 
canvas with his faithful family pictures. Mrs. Radcliffe had dipped up to the 
elbows in horrors; while Miss Burney's fashionable gossip, ana Miss Edge- 
worth’s Hogarth drawings of the prose—not the poetry—of life and character, 
had each and all found favour in their respective ways. But a work now 
appeared in which the author swept over the whole range of character with 
entire freedom as well as fidelity, ennobling the whole by high historic associ¬ 
ations, and in a style varying with his themes but whose pure and classic flow 
was tinctured with just so much of poetic colouring as suited the purposes of 
romance. It was Snakspeare in prose. 

The vrork was publisned, as we know, anonymously. Mr. Gillies Khtes,* 
however, that, while in the press, fragments of it were communicated to “ Mr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, and other savam or savante^ 
dicta on the merits of a hew novel wore considered unimpeachable.” By tlwir* 
a^robatiou “a strong body of friends were formed, and the curiosity qt the ' 
public pr^ared the way for its reception.” This may explain t!ae rapidity 
with which the anonymous publication rose into a degree of favour whf^, 
though not less surely, perhaps, it might have been more slow in achieving. 
The author jealously preserved his incognito, and, in order to heighten 
mystification, flung on almost simultaneously a variety of works, in prosd%nd 
poetry, any ond of which might have heeu the labour of months. The j^ubliC 
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fora niomeiit* was at fault. There seemed to be six Richmonds in the field. 
The world, therefore, was reduced to the dilemma of either supposing tliat 
half a dozen different hands could work in preciselythe same style, or that one 
could do the work of half a dozen. With time, however, tlie veil wore thinner 
and thinner, until at length, and long before the ingenious argument of Mr. 
Adoli^hus, there was scarcely a critic so purblind as not to discern behind it 
the features of the mighty miustrel. 

Constable had offered seven hundred pounds for the new novel. “ It was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “ten times as much as Miss Edgeworth ever realized from 
any of her popular Irish tales.*’ Scott declined tlie offer, which had been a 
good one for the bookseller had he made it .as many thousand. But it passed 
the art of necromancy to divine this. 

Scott, once entered on this new career, followed it up with an energy unrivalled 
in the history of literature. The public mind was not suffered to cool for a 
moment, before its attention was called to another miracle of creation from 
the same liand. Even illness, that would have lirokeii the spirits of most men, 
as it prostrated the pliysical energies of Scott, opposed no impt^diinent to the 
march of cornpo>ition. When he could no longer write he could dictates and 
in this way, jimid the agonias of a racking disease, he composed “The Rrule 
of Lammennoor,” the “ Legend of Montrose,” and a great part of “ivanhoe.” 
The first, indeed, is darkened with those deep shadows that might seeiu 
thrown over it hv the sombre condition of its author. But what shall we say 
of the imperturbable dry humour of the gallant Captain Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket, or of the gorgeous revelries of Ivanhoe, 

Such Nights as youthful po^tB dream 

Oil NUUiiuer eves hy haunted stream/*— 

what sliall we say of such brilliant day-dreams for a l>cd of torture ? Never 
before Iiad the spirit triumphed over-such agonies of tlio flesh. “Tlic best 
way” stiM Scott, in one of Ids talks with Oillies, “is. tf to triumph 

over disease by setting it at defiance; somewhat on the same principle as one 
avoids being stung by Itoldly grasping a nettle.” 

The prose fictions were addressed to a miicli larger audience than the poems 
could be. They had attractions for every age and every class. The profits, of 
course, were commensurate. Arithmetic has never been so severely taxed as 
in tlie computation of Scott's productions and the proceeds resulting from 
them. In one year he received (or, more properly, was credited with, for it is 
somewhat doubtful how much lie actually received) fifteen thousandpounds 
for his novels, comprehending the first edition and the copyright. The dis¬ 
covery of this rich mine furnished its fortunate proprietor with the means of 
gratifying the fondest and even most chinienciU desires. He had always 
coveted the situation of a lord of acres,—a Hcottish laird,—where his passion 
for planting might find scope in the creation of whole forests,—for everything 
with him was on a magnificent scale,—and wJiere he might indulge the Kindly 
feelings of his nature in liis benevolent offices to a numerous and dependent 
tenantry. The few acres of the original purchase now swelled into hundreds, 
and, for aught we know, thousands; for one tract alone we find incidentally 
noticed as costing thirty thousand pounds. “ It rounds off the property so 
liandsomely,” he says in one of his letters. Taere was always a corner to 
“ round oft.” The mansion, in the mean time, from a simple cottage orn^ was 
amplified into the dimensions almost, as well as the bizarre proportions, of 
soiiu' old feudal castle. The furniture and decorations were of the costliest 
kind; the wainscots of oak and cedar; the ffoors tessellated with marbles, or 
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woods of different dyes ; the ceilings fretted and carved with the delicate 
tracery of a Gothic abbey; the storied windows blazoned with the richly- 
coloured insignia of heraldry, the Avails garnished Avith time-honoured trophies, 
or curious specimens of art, or volumes sumptuously bound,—in short, Avith 
all that luxury could demand or ingenuity devise ; Avhile a copious reservoir 
of gas supplied every corner of the mansion with such fountains of light as 
must have nuzzled the genius of the lamp to provide for the less fortunate 
Aladdin. 

Scott^s exchequer must have been seriously taxed in another form by the 
croAvds of visitors Avhom he entertained under his hospitable roof. There Avas 
sciircely a person of note, or, to say truth, not of note, who visited that country 
witliout paying his respects to the Lion of Scotland. Lockhart reckons up a 
full sixth of the British peerage who had been there Avitiiin his recollection ; 
and Captain Hall, in his amusing Notes, remarks that it Avas not unusual for 
a dozen or more coach loads to find their way into liis grounds in the course of 
the day, most of whom found or forced an entrance into the mansion. Such 
was the heavy tax j)aid by his celebrity, and, aa'c may add, his gocnl nature; 
for if tlie one had been a whit less than the other lie could never have tolerated 
such a nuisance. 

The cost of his corresjinudence gives one no light idea of tlic demands made 
on his time, as well as pui^e, in another form. His i»ostage for letters, inde¬ 
pendently of franks, by Avhich a large portion of it was covered, amounted to 
a hundrtHl and iifty i)ounds, it seems, in tho CfUirso of the year. In this, 
indeed, shouhl be included ten pounds for a jwiir of unfortunate Cherokee 
Lorers^ sent all the way from our oavii happy land in order to be godfathered 
by Sir Walter on the London board® Pernaps the smart-money he had to 
pay on this interesting occfision had its influence in mixing up rather more 
acid than Avas natural to him in his judgments of our countrymen. At all 
events, tiie Yankees find little favour on the few occasions ou Avhich he has 
glanced at them in his correspondence. “I am not at all surprised,” he 
says, in a letter to Miss EdgeAvorth, “ I am not at all surprised at what 
you say of the Yankees. They are a peoi>le possessed of A^ery considerable 
energy, quickened and brought into eager action by an honourable love 
of their country and pride in their institutions; but they are as yet rude 
in their ideas of social intercourse, and toUlly ignorant, speaking generally, 
of all the art of good breeding, Avhich consists chielly in a postponement 
of one's own petty wishes or comforts to those of otliers. By rude (pios- 
tions and observations, an absolute disrespect to other people's feelings, and 
a ready indulgence of their oAvn, they make one feverish in their company, 
though perliaps you may be ashamed to confess the reason. But this 
will wear ofl', and is already wearing away. Men, Avheii they liave once 
got benches, will soon fall into the use of cusHions. They arc advancing in the 
lists of our literature, and they Avill not he long deficient in the 7}e(ite morale^ 
especially as they have, like ourselves, the rage for travelling.'^ On another 
occasion, ho does, indeed, admit having met Avith, in tho course of his life, 
“four or five Avell-lettiM'ed Americans,ardent in pursuit of knowledge, and free 
from the ignorance and foiavard presumption Avhich distinguish many of their 
countrymen.” This seems hard measure ; but perhaps we should find it diffi¬ 
cult, among the many who have visited this country, to recollect as great a 
number of Englishmen—and ficotclimen to boot—entitled to a higher degree 
of eommentlation. It can hardly be that the Avell-informed and wdl-bred men 
of both countries make a point of staying at liorae ; so aa'c suppose we must 
look for tho solution of the matter in the ei^istence of some disagreeable 
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ingredient, common to the characters of both nations, sprouting, as ther d<y 
from a common stock, winch remains latent at home, ana is never fully discloseu 
till they get into a foseigii climate. But, as this problem^eems pregnant with, 
philosophical, physiological, and, for aught we know, psycholodcal matter, we 
nave not courage for it here, but recommend the solution to Miss Martineau,. 
to whom it will afford a very good title for a new chapter in her next edition. 
The strictures we have quoted, however, to speak more seriously, are worth 
attending to, coming as they do from a shrewd observer, and one whose judg¬ 
ments, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, by pcditical Drejudice, are in 
the main distinguished by a sound and liberal philanthropy. "But were he ten 
times an enemy, we would say, “Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 

With the splendid picture of the baronial residence at Abbotsford, Mr. 
Lockhart closes all that at this present writing we have received of his de¬ 
lightful work in this country; ana in the last sentence the melancholy sound 
of “ the iniiffletl drum ” gives ominous warning of w'hat we are to expect in the 
sixth and concluding volume. In the dearth of more authentic information, 
Ave will piece out our sketdi with a few facts gleaned from the somewhat 
meagre bill of fare—meagre by comparison with the rich banquet of tjie true 
Amphitryon—artorded by the “ Recollections” of Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies. 

The unbounded popularity of the Waverley Novels led to still more extrava¬ 
gant anticipations on the part both of tlic publishers and author. Some hints 
of a falling thougli but slightly, in the public favour, Avere unheeded by 
both parties, thou^, to say trutli, the exact state of things was never disclosed 
to Scott, it being Ballantyne^s notion that it Avould prove a damper, and that 
the true course Avas “ to pivss on more sail as the Avind lulled.” In these san¬ 
guine calculations, not only enormous sums, or, to B^ieak correctly, bills^ were 
given for what had been written, but the authorls drafts, to the amount of 
many thousand poumls, Avere accepted by Constable in favour of works the 
very embryos of wliich lay, not only unformed, but unimagined, in the womb 
of time. In return for this singular accommodation, Scott was induced to 
endorse the drafts of his publisher, and in this way an amount of liabilities 
was incurred Avhich, considering the character of the house and its transactions, 
it is altogether inexplicable that a person in the independent position of Sir 
Walter Bcott should have subjecteu himself to for a, moment. He seems to 
have had entire confidence in the stability of the firni, a confidence to which it 
seems, fi'om Mr. Gillies’s account, not to have been entitled from the first 
moment of his connection with it. The great reputation of the house, how¬ 
ever, the success and magnitude of some of its transactions, es}}edaliy the 
pubUcation of these novels, gave it a large credit, which enabled it to go for- 
Avard with a ^cat show of prosperity in ordinary times, and veiled its totter¬ 
ing state probably from Constable’s own eyes. It is but the tale of yesterday. 
Toe case of Constable and Co. is, unhappily, a very familiar one to us. But 
when the hurricane of 182G came on, it swept aU those buildings that were not 
founded on a rock, and those of Messrs. Constable, among others, soon become 
literally mere castCes in ih4 air: in plain English, the firm stopped payment 
The assets were very trifling in comparison Avith the debts; and Sir Walter 
Scott was found on tli^ir pa^r to the frightfpl am^nt of one hundred mem- 
sand pounds ! ", 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely AVhat was to have been anticipated 
from one who had declined, on asimuar though much less appaUing copjuncture, 
“ I am always ready to make any sacrifices to do justioe to my engagements, 
and would rather sell anytidng, or everytliing, than be less than a true man to 
the world.” He put up his house and furniture in town nt ftuctiou, oelivered 
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over his personal effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, furniture, etc., to be 
held in trust for his creditors (the estate itself had been recentlr secured to his 
son on occasion of his marni^e), and bound himself W discharge a certain 
amount annually of the liabilities of the insolvent firm. He then, with his 
characteristic ener^, set about the performance of his Herculean task. He 
took lodrings in a third-rate house in St. David’s Street, saw but little company, 
abridged the hours usually devoted to his meals and his family, gave up his 
ordinary exercise, and, in short, adopted the severe habits of a regular Grub 
Street stipendiary. 

“ for many years,’’ he said to Mr. Gillies, I have been accustomed to hard 
work, because I found it a pleasure; now, with all due respect for FalstatPs 
principle, ‘nothing on compulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from work 
because it has become necessary.” 

One of his.first tasks was his “Life of Bonaparte,” achieved in the space of 
thirteen months., For this he received fourteen thousand pounds, about eleven 
hundred per month,—not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for the publishers. 
The first two volumes of the nine which make up the English edition were a 
rifacimento of what lie had before compiled for the “Annual Register.” With 
every allowance for the inaccuracies and the excessive expansion incident to 
such k flashing rapidity of execution, the work, taking into view the broad 
range of its topics, its ^rewd and sagacious reflections, and the free, bold, and 
picturesque colouring of its narration, and, above all, considering the bri^' 
time in which it was witterij is indisputably one of the most remarkable 
monuments of frenius and industry—perhaps the most remarkable—ever 
recorded. 

Scott’s celebrity made everything ^uat fell from him, however trifling,—the 
dew-drops from thu lion’s mane,—of value. But none of the many adventures 
ho embarked in, or, rather, set afloat, proved so profitable as the republication 
of his novels with his notes and illustrations. As he felt his own strength in 
the increasing success of his labours, he appears to have relaxed somewhat 
from them, and to have again resumed somewhat of his ancient habits, and, in 
n mitigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But still his exertions were too 
sever^ and pressed heavily on the springs of his health, already deprived by 
age of their former elasticity and vigour. At length, in 1831, he was over- 
t^en by one of those terrible shocks of paralysis which seem to have been 
constitutional in his family, but which, with more precaution and under 
h^pier auspices, might doubtless have been postponed, if not wholly averted. 
At this time he had, in the short space of little more than five years, by his 
sacrifices and efforts, dischaig^ about two-thirds of the debt for which he was 
responsible,—^an astonishing result, wholly unparalleled in the history of letters. 
There is something inexpressibly iminful in ^is spectacle of a generous heart 
thus courageously conten^ng with fortune, bearing up against the tide with 
unconquerable spirit, and finally overwhelmed by it just within reach of shore. 

, The rest of his story is one ox humiliation and sorrow. He was induced to 
toke a voyage to the Continent to try the effect of a more ^nial climate, 
.under the sunny sky of Italy he seemed to gather new strengtli for a while; 
But his eye fell with indifference on the venerable monuments which in better 
days would have kindled all his enthusiasm. The invalid sighed for his own 
luHne at Abbotsford. The heat of the weather and the fatimie of rapid travel 
brougnt on another shock, which reduced him to a state of demorahle imbecili^. 
In this condition ho returned to his own halls, where the sight of early friends, 
and ^ the beautiful scenery, the creation, as it were, of his own hands, seemed 
to impart a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, which soon, however, sunk into 
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insensibility. To his present situation might well be applied the exquisito 
verses wliich lie indited on another melancholy occasion : 

** Yet not the landscape to mine eyp 

lipars those bright hues tlmt once it bore; 

Though Kvenlng, with her richest dyo. 

Flames o'er the hills of Ktiricit'a shore 

** With listless look along the plain 
I hc-e Tw’fed*R silver current glide. 

And coldly mark the holy lane 
Of Melrose rise m ruined pride. 

** The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hiU, the stieam, the tower, the tree, 

Are they still such as once they wore, 

Or is the dreary change in mo? 

Providence, in its mercy, did not suffer the shattered frame long to outlive 
the glorious spirit which had informed it. lie breathed his last on the 21 st of 
September, 1832. His remains were deposited, a.s he Iiad always desired, in 
the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, and tlie pilgrim from many a distant clime shall 
repair to the consecrated snot so long as the reverence for exalted genius and 
worth shall survive in the human heart. 

This .sketch, brief as we could make it, oi tlie literary history of Sir Walter 
Scott, has extended so far as to leave but little space for—what LockharPs 
volumes afford ample materials for—his personal character. Take it for all 
and all, it is not too much to say that this character is probably the most 
remarkable on record. Tiiere is no man of historical celebrity that we now 
recall, who combined in so eminent a degree the highest qualities of the 
moral, the intellectual, and the ])hysical. He united in his own character 
what hitherto Imd been found incomnatible. Though a poet, and living in an 
ideal world, he was an exact, mcthoaical man of business ; though achieving 
with the most wonderful facility of genius, he was patient and laborious; a 
mousing antiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the pre.sent and 
whatever was going on around him ; with a strong turn for a roving life and 
military adventure, he was yet chained to hi.s desk more hours, at some periods 
of his life, than a monkish recluse; a man with a heart as capacious as his 
head; a Tory, brimful of Jacobitism, yet full of sympathy and unaffected 
familiarity with all classe.s, even the humblest; a successful author, without 
pedantry and without conceit; one, indeed, at the head of the republic of 
letters, and yeL with a lower estimate of letters, as compared with other 
intellectual pursuits, than was ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or, rather, that which forms the basis of 
it, as of all great charactei-s, was his energy. We see it, in his'early youth, 
triumphing over the impediments of nature, and, in spite of lameness, making 
him conspicuous in every sort of athletic exercise,—clambering np dizzy preci¬ 
pices, wading through treacherous fords, and performing feats of jiedestrianism 
the make one's joints ache to read of. As he advanced in life, w’e sec the 
same force of purpose turned to liigher objects, A striking example occurs 
in his organization of the journals and the publisliing house in opposition to 
Constable. In what Herculean dnidgcry did not this latter business, in which 
he undertook to supply matter fpr theuiinble press of Ballantyne, involve him ! 
while, in addition to nis own concerns, he bad to drag along his solitary 
momentum a jcore of heavier nndertiikings, that led Lockhart to comnare hini 
to a steam-engine with a train of coal-waggons hitched to it. “Yesj”said 
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Scott, laughing, and making a crasliing cut with his axe (for they were felling 
larches), “and there was a cursed lot of dung-carts too.” 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing over disease at a later period, 
when nothing but a resolution to get the Letter of it enabled him to do so, 
“ Be assured,” he remarked to Mr. Gillies, “tliat if pain could have prevented 
my application to literary labour, not a page of Ivanhoe would have been 
written. Now, if I had given Avay to mere feelings, and ceased to work, it is 
a question whether the disorder might not have taken a deeper root, and be¬ 
come incurable.” But the most extraordinary instance of this trait is the 
readiness with which he assutned and the spirit with which he carried through, 
till his mental strength broke down under it, the gigantic task imposed on him 
by the failure of Constable. 

It mattered little what the nature of the task was, whether it were 
organizing an opposition to a political faction, or a troop of cavalry to resist 
invasion, or a medley of wild Ilighlanders or Edinhurgh cockneys to make up 
a royal puppet-show—a loyal celebration—for “ His Most Sacred Majesty,” 
he was the master-spirit that gave the cue to the whole dramatis j)€7'SQna;. 
This potent impulse sliowcd itself in the thoroughness with whi(‘h he prescribed 
not merely the general orders, but tlie execution of tin? miuutest details, in 
his own person. Thus all around him was the creation, as it were, of his 
individual exertion. Ills lands Avaved with forests planted with his OAvn hands, 
and, in process of time, cleared by his own hands. He did not lay the stones 
in morUr, exactly, for liis whimsical castle, but ho seems to have superintended 
the operation from the foundation to the battlements. The antique relics, 
the curious Avorks of art, the hangings and furniture, even, Avitb which his lialls 
Avere decorated, Averc specially contrivinl or selected by him ; and, to read his 
letters at this time to his friend 'J' rry. one miglit fancy himself perusing 
the correspoudeuce of an upholsterer, so exact aiid technical is he m his instruc¬ 
tions. Wo .sjiy this not in disparagement of his great qualities. It is only 
tlic more extraordinary; foi‘, Avhile he sttjoped to such trifles, he was equally 
thorough in matters of the highest moment. It Avas a trait of chai'acter. 

Another quality, Avhich, like the last, seems to have given the tone to his 
character, Avas his social or benevolent feelings. His heart was an unfailing 
fountain, Avliich not merely the distresses but the joys of his follow-creatures 
made to flow like Avater. In early life, and possibly'sometimes in later, high 
spirits and a vigorous constitution led him occasionally to carry his social pro¬ 
pensities into convivial excess; but he never Avas in danger of the habitual 
excess to which a vulgar mind —and sometimes, alas! one more finely tuned— 
abandons itself. With all his conviviality, it Avas not the sensual relish, but 
the social, Avhicli acted on him. He was neither fjovrme nor tjounnaiid ; but 
his social meetings were endeared to him by the free interchange of kindly 
feelings Avith his friends. La Bruyero says (and it is odd he should have found 
it out in Louis the Fourteenth’s court), “the lieart has more to do than the 
head with tlie pleasures, or, rather, promoting the pleasures of society ; ” “ (Jn 
hoinrne est d’un meilleur commerce dans la societe par le coeur (pie par Tesprit.” 
If report—the report of travellers—be true, Ave Americans, at least the NeAv 
Englanders, are too much perplexed with the cares and crosses of life to afford 
many genuine specimens of tnis honhonmie, IIoweAcr this may be, we all, 
doubtless, know some such character, Avhosc shining face, tlie index of a cordial 
heart, radiant with beneficent pleasures, diffuses its own exhilarating glow 
wherever it appears. Rarely, incieed, is this precious quality found united with 
the most exalted intellect. Whether it be that Nature, chary of her gifts, does 
not care to shower too many of them on one head, or that tlie public admiration 
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has led the man of intellect to set too high a value on himself, or at least his 
own pursuits, to take an interest in the inferior concerns of others, or that tlie 
fear of compromising his dignity puts him “ on pointswith those who approach 
him, or whether, in truth, the very magnitude of his own reputation throws a 
freezing shadow over us little people in his neighbourhood,—whatever be the 
cause, it is too true that the highest powers <3 mind are very often deficient 
in the only one which can make the rest of much worth in society,—the 
power of pleasing. 

Scott was not one of these little great. His was not one ot those dark-lantern 
visages which concentrate all their light on their own path and are black as 
midnight to all about them. He had a ready sympathy, a word of contagious 
kindness or cordial greeting, for all. His manners, too, w^ere of akind todi^el 
the icy reserve and awe which his great name was calculated to inspire; His 
frank address was a sort of open $emme to every heart He did not deal in 
sneers, the poisoned weapons which come not from the head, as tlie man who 
launches them is apt to think, but from an acid heart, or, perhaps, an acid 
stomach, a very common laboratory of such small artillery. Neither aid Scott 
amuse the company with parliamentary harangues or metaphysical disquisi¬ 
tions. His conversation was of the narrative kind, not formal, out as casually 
suggested by some passing circumstance or topic, and thrown in by way of 
illustration. He did not repeat himself, however, but continued to give his 
anecdotes such variations, by rigging them out in a new “ cocked hat and 
walking-cane,” a.s lie calletl it, that they never tired like the thricc-toId 
tale of a chronic raconten/. He allowed others, too, to take their turn, and 
thought with the Dean of St. Patrick's: 

“ Carvp to flll, hut juat enonfcb; 
liet them neither starve nor stuff; 

AuU. that you may have your liuo, 

Xet your nolghlwurs carve for you.*' 

He relisned a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, aUa was not ovei - 
dainty in his manner of testifying his satisfaction. In the full tide of mirthf 
he did indeed laugh the heart's laugh,” says Mr Adolphus. “ Give me an honest 
laugher,” said Scott himself, on another occasion, w'hcn a buckram man of 
fasmou had been paying him a visit at Abbotsford. His manners, free from 
affectation or artince ofany sort, exhibited the spontaneous movements of a 
kind disposition, subject to those rules of good br^ing which Nature herself 
might have dictated. In this way he answered his own purpose admirably as 
a painter of character, by putting every man in good humour witli himself, in 
the same manner as a cunning portrait-painter amuses lijs sitters with, such 
store of fun and anecdote as may throw them off their guard and call out the 
happiest expressions of their countenances. 

ticott, in nis wide range of friends and companions, does not seem to have 
been over-fastidious. In the instance of John BaIIantyne,,it has exposed him 
to some censure. In truth, a more worthless fellow never hung on the skirts 
of a great man ; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent veil over 
the grossest excesses. But then he had been the scliool-boy friend of ..Sco^t; 
had grown up with him in a sort of dependence,--a relation which b«^ts a kindly 
feeling in the party lhat confers the benefits, at l^ast. How strong it Twas in 
him may he inferred from his remark at hh funeral. I feel/ said Scott, 
mournfully, as the solemnity was concluded, “ I feel as if there ^ould be 
less sunshine for me from this day forth.” It must be admitted, however, ^at 
his intimacy with little Rigdumfunnido.*^ whatever apology, it may find in^ 
Scott’s heart yvas not very credita ble to his taste. 
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But the benevolent principle showed itself not merely in words, but in the 
more substantial form of actions. How many are the cases recorded of in^- 
gent merit which he drew from obscurity and almost warmed into life by his 
own generous and most delicate patronage! Such were the cases, among 
others, of Leyden, Weber, Hogg. How often and how cheerfully did he 
supply such literary contributions as were solicited by his friends—and they 
taxed him jiretty liberallv—amid all the pressure of business, and at the 
height of his fame, when his hours were golden hours to him! In the more 
vulrar and ^sier forms of charity he did not stint his hand, though, inst^ 
of direct assistance he preferred to enable others to assist themselv^—in this 
way fortifying their good habits and relieving them from the sense of personal 
dei^adation. 

But the place where his benevolent impulses found their proper theatre for 
expansion was his own home, surrounded by a happy family, and dispensing 
all the hospitalities of a great feudal proprietor. There are many good 
things in life,” he says, in one of his letters, whatever satirists and misan¬ 
thropes may say to the contrary; but probaldy the best of all, next to a 
conscience void of offence (without which, by-the-by, they can lis^ly exist), 
are the quiet exercise and enjoyment of the social feelings, in which we are at 
once happy ourselves and the cause of happiness to them who are dearest to 
us ” Every page of the work, almost, shows us how intimately he blended 
himself with the pleasures and the pursuits of his own family, watched over 
the education of his children, shared in their rides, their rambles and sports, 
losing no opportunity of kindling in their young minds a love of virtue, and 


losing no opporiunicy oi Kinaung in tneir young minus a love ot virtue, ana 
honourable principles of action. He delighted, too, to collect his tenantry 
around him, multiplying holidays, when young and old might come together 
under his roof-tree, when the jolly pundi was liberally dispensed by himself 
and his wife among the elder people, and the Hogmanay cakes and pennies 
were distributed among the young ones, while his own children mingled in the 
endless reels and hornpipes on the earthen floor, and thehimself, mixing 
in the groups of merry faces, had “his private joke for every old wife or 
‘gausie carle,’his arch compliment for the ear of every bonny lass, and his 
hand and his blessing for the head of every little Eppie Daidle from Abbots- 
tpwn or Broomylees.^ “ Sir Walter,” said one of his old retainers, “speaks to 
every man as if he were his blood relation.” No wonder that they should have 
returned this feeling with something warmer than blood relations usually do. 
Mr, Gillies tells an anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd, sjhowing how deep a 
root such feelings, notwithstanding his rather odd way of expressing them 
sometimes, had token in his honest nature. “ Mr, Jame^ Ballantyne, walking 
home with him one evening from Scott’s, where, by-the-by, Hogg had gone 
uninvited, happened to observe, ^1 dp not at all like this illness of Scott’s. I 
have often seen him look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.’ ‘ Haud 
your tongue, or I’ll gar you measure your length on the pavement! ’ replied 
Hogg. ‘ You fause, down-hearted loon that you are; ye aaur to speak as if 
Scott were on his death-bed ! It cannot bl^it mvk not be ! 1 will not 
suffer you to speak that gait.’ The sentiment was like that of Undo Toby at 
the bedside of Le Fevre: and, at these words, the Shepherd’s voice became 
suppressed with emotion,’’ 

Scott’s sympathies were not confined to his species ; and if he treatea 
them like blooa relations, be treated his brute followers like personal friends. 
Every ohe remembers old Mai^ and faithful Camp, the “ dear old friend,” 
whose loss cost him a dinner. Mr. Gillies tells us tliat he went into his study 
mi one occasion, when he was winding off his “Vision of Don Roderick,” 
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“ ‘ Look lioro,' Slid tlio poot, ‘ I have just begun to copy over the rhymes that 
you heard to-day and applauded so much. Return to supper, if you can ; 
only don’t be late, as you perceive we keep early hours, and Wallace will not 
sullrr juc to rest after six in the morning. Come, good dog, and help the 
poet.’ At tJiis hint, Wallace seated hijusclf upright on a chair next his 
master, who offered him a newspaper, which he directly seized, looking very 
Avise, and holding it firinlyand contentedly in his mouth, Scott looked at him 
Avith great satisfaction, for he was excessively fond of dogs. ‘ Very avcII,’ said 
he; ‘ now we shall got on.’ And so I left them abruptly, knoAving that mv 
‘absence AV'ould be the best Cftinpany,’” This felloAVship extended jnnch 
farther than to his canine folloAvens, of which, including hounds, terriers, 
mastiffs, and mongrels, lie had certainly a good assortment We fin<l, also, 
Grimalkin installed in a responsible post in the library, and, out of doors, pet 
hens, pet donkeys, and -tell it not in Judfca—a pet pig 1 

Scott’s sensibilities, tliough easily moved ami Avidoly diffused, were Avarm 
and sincere. None shari‘d more cordially in the troubles of his friends ; but 
on all such occasions, Avitli a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere 
sympatliy than of the most etfectnal way for mitigating their sorrows. After 
a touching allusion in one of Iiis epistles to his dear friend Erskme’s death, he 
concludes, “ I must turn to and see Avhat can be clone about getting some 
{tension for his daughters.” in another passage, Avhich may remind one of 
some of the e,\quisite touches in Jeremy Taylor, he indulges'in the following 
beautiful strain of philosophy : “ The last three or four years have sAvept away 
more than half the friends Avith Avhoni I Jived in habits of great intimacy. So 
it must be with us 

* Wlicn Pticc (*ay draws m ar tUo glunimn*/ 

and yet avc proceed Avitl; our plantations ami plans as if any tree but the 
siid cypress Avonld accompany us to the grave, Avbere oiir friends have gone 
before us. It is the Avay of the world, hoAvever, and must be so ; othei’Avisc 
life Avould bo s])ent in unavailing mouruinff for those Avhom Ave have lost. It 
is better to enjoy the society of those Avho remain to ns.” llis avcII -disciplined 
heart seems to have confessed the influence of this philosophy in his most 
ordinary relations. “I can’t heljiit,” was a favourite maxini of liis, “and 
therefore will not think about it; for that, at le^ast, 1 can help.” 

Among his admirable (pialitics must not be omitted a certain worldly 
sagacity W shrewdness, Avlnch is expressed as strongly as any individual trait 
can be in some of his portraits, especially in the excelfent one of him by Ijeslie. 
Indeed, his countenance would seem to exliibit, ordinarily, much more of 
Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shreAvdness than of the eye glancing from earth 
' to heaven which in fancy avc assign to the poet, and which, in some moods, 
must have been his. This trait may be readily discerned in his business 
transactions, Avhich he managed Avith perfect knowledge of character as Avell 
as of Ids own rights. No one kncAv better than he the market value of an 
article ; and, though he underrated his literary Avares as to their more literary 
rank, he set as high a money value on them and made as sharp a bargain as 
any of the trade could have done. In his business concerns, indeed, he 
managed rather too much, or, to speak more correctly, was too fond of mixing 
up mystery in his transactions, which, like mov.t mysteries, proved of little 
service to their author. Scott’s correspondence, especially with his son, affords 
obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to hLs deportment in 
the novel situations and society into Avhich the young cornet Avas thrown. 
Occasionally, in the cautious hints about etiquette and social observances, wc 
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may be reminded of that ancient “ arbiter elegantiarum,” Lord Chesterfield, 
tliough it must be confessed there is throughout a high moral tone, which the 
noble lord did not very scrupulously aflect. 

Another feature in Scott’s character was bis loyalty, which some people 
would extend into a more general deference to rank not royal. We do certainly 
meet witli a tone of deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders (or, rather, 
privileged persons, as the king, or his own chief, for to the mass of stars and 
garters he showed no such respect) which falls rather unple.asantly on the car 
of a republican. But, independently of the feelings which riglitfully belonged 
to him as the subject of a monarchy, and without which he must have been a 
false-hearted subject, his own were heightened by a poetical colouring that 
mingled in his mind even with much more vulgar relations of life. At tlie open¬ 
ing of the regalia in llolyrood House, when the honest burgomaster deposited 
the crown on tlio head of one of the young ladies present, the good inaji probably 
saw nothing more in the dingy diadem than we sliould have seen,—a head- 
niece for a set of men no better than himself, and, if the old adage of a “dead 
lion” holds true, not miite so good. But to Scott’s iiiingination other views 
were unfolded. “A tliousaiul years their cloudy wings expanded” around 
him, and in the dim visions of distant times he beheld the venerable hue of 
inonarcbs who had swaved the councils of his country in peace ami led her 
armies in battle. The “golden round” became in his eye the symbol of his 
nation’s glory ; and, as he heaved a heavy oath from his heart, he left the 
room in agitation, from which ho did not speedily recover. There was not a 
spice of affectation in this,—fur who ever accused Rcott of atlectiitioii ? -but 
there waa a good deal of poetry, the jioetry of sentiment. 

We have said that this feeling m igled in the more common concerns of his 
life. His cranimn, indeed, to judge from his busts, must have exhibited a 
strong develojnucnt of the organ of veneration. Irt regarded with reverence 
everything connected with aiititpiity. Ilis establishment was on the feudal 
scale ; liis house was fashione<l more after the feudal ages than his own ; ami 
even in the ultimate distribution of his fortune, although the circumstance of 
liaving made it himself relieved Iiiin from any I^gal necessity of contravening 
the suggestions of natural justice, he slinwed such attaeJiment to tlie old 
aristocratic usage as to settle ncaily the whole of it on his eliiest son. 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in las most trifling acts, 
in his tjistes, his love of tlie arts, his social habits. His museum, house, and 
grounds were adorned with relics curious not so much from their workmanship 
as their historic associations. It was the ancient fountain from Edinburgh, 
the Tolbooth lintels, the blunderbuss and spleuglian of Rob Hoy, the drinking- 
cup of Prince Charlie, or the like. It was the same in the arts. The tunes 
ho loved were not the I'cfined and complex melodies of Italy, but tlie simple 
notes of his native miiistrdsy, from the bawipe of John of 8kye, or from the 
harp of his own lovely ami accomplished daughter. So, also, in i»ainting. 
It w'as not the masterly designs of the great Flemish and Italian schools 
that adorned his walls, but some portrait of Claverhouse, or of Queen 
Mary, or of “ glorious old John.” In architecture we see the same spirit 
in the singular “ romance of stone and lime,” wliich niaj; be said to nave 
been his own device, down to the minutest details of its finishing. W'e see it 
again in the joyous celebrations of his feudal tenantry, the good old festivals, 
the Hogmanay, tlie Kirn, etc., long fallen into desuetude, w’hen the old High¬ 
land piper sounded the same wild pibroch that Jiad so often summoned the 
clans together, for war or for w'assail, among the fastnesses of the mountains. 
To the same source, in fine, may be traced the feelings of superstition whicli 
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Bcemed to hover round Scott’s mind like some “strange, mysterious dreom^’’ 
giving a romantic colouring to his conversation and bis writings, but rarely, if 
ever, influencing his actions. It was a poetic Sentiment. 

Scott was a Tory to the Imckbone. Had he come into the worlds half a 
century sooner, he would, no doubt, have made a figure under the banner of 
the Pretender. He was at no great pains to disguise his i^Iitical creed; 
witness his jolly drinking-song on the acquittal of Lord Melville. This was 
verse; but his prose is not much more qualified. “As for Whiggery in 
general,” he says, in one of his letters, “ I can only say that, as iio man can 
he said to be utterly overset until his rump has been higher than his head, so 
I cfmnot read in history of any free state whicli has been brought to slavery 
imtil the I'ascal and uninstructed populace had had their short hour of anar¬ 
chical government, which naturally leads to the stem repose of militaiy desr 
potisra. . . . With these convictions, I am very jealous of Whiggery under 
all modifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the totel want of 
principle in some of its warmest professors does not tend to recommend it.” 
With all this, however, his Toryism was not. practically, of that sort which 
blunts a man’s sensibilities for those who are not of the same porcelain clay 
Avith himself. No man, Whig or Radical, ever had less of this pretension, or 
treated his inferiors Avith greater kindn^ and even familiarity.—a circum¬ 
stance noticed by every visitor at his hospitable mansion who saw him strolling 
round his grounds, taking his piuchoi snuff out of the mull of some “grey- 
haired old hedger,” or leaning on honest Tom Purdie’s shoulder and taking 
sweet counsel as to the right method of thinning 9 plantation. But, with all 
this famUiarity, no luan was better served by his domestics. It Avas the service 
of love, the only service that power cannot command and money cannot buy. 

Akin to the feelings of nhicb we have been sx»eaking was the truly chivalrous 
sense of honour Avhich stamped his whole conduct. We do not mean that 
Hotspur honour Avhich is roused only by the drum and fife,—though he says 
of himself, “I like the sound of a drum as well as Uncle Toby ever did,”—but 
that honour which is deep-seated in the heart of every true gentleman, shrink¬ 
ing with sensitive delicacy from the least stain, or imputation of a stain, on his 
faith. “ If we lose everytning else,” writes he, on a trying occasion, to a friend 
who was not so nice in this particular, “ Ave Avill at least keep our honour un¬ 
blemished.” It reminds one of the pithy epistle of a kindred chivalroua spirit^ 
Francis the First, to his mother, from the unlucky field of Pavia: Tout,^t 
perdu, fora Ilionneur.” Scott’s latter years furnished a noble commentary on 
the sincerity of his manly principles. 

Little is said directly of his relimous sentiments in the biography. They 
seem to have harmonized Avell Avith his political. He was a member of tjm 
English Church, a stanch champioa of establishet^rm^ and a sturdy enen^ 
to everything that savoured of the sharp tang of PtKitauism. On this^ound, 
indeed, the youthful Samson used to wrestle manful^ vrith worthy Dominie 
Mitchell, who, no doubt, furnished many a screed or doctrine for the Rev. 
Peter Pound-text, Master Nehemiah Holdenough, and other lights of the 
Covenant, ^tt Avas no friend to cant under any form. But, whatever were 
his sneculative opinijjps, in practice his he|irt overflowed with that c^rity 
AA'hich is the life-spring of our religion; and whqpever he takes occ^ion to 
allude to the subject directly he testifies a deep reverence for the truths of 
revelation, as weU as for its Divine original. 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott’s moral qualities^ his intellectual were 
of a kind whic)\well entitled him to the epithet conferred on Lope do Vega* 
“ monstmo de natumleza ” (a miracle of nature). His mind scarcely seemed 
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to be subjected to the same laws that control the rest of his species. His 
metnory^ as is usual, was the first of the powers fully developed. While au 
urchiu at school, he could repeat wholo cantos, he says, of Ossian and of 
Spenser. In riper yeara we are constantly meeting witn similar feats of his 
achievement Thus, on one occasion he repeated the whole of a poem in some 
penny magazine, incidentally alluded to, which he had not seen since he was a 
Kchodl-boy^ On another, when the Ettrick Shepherd was trying ineffectually 
to fish up from his own i-ecollections some scraps of a ballad he had himself 
manufactured years before, Scott called to him, “Take your pencil, Jemmy, 
and I will tell it to you, wora for woid; ” and he accordingly did so. But it is 
needless to multiply examples of feats so startling as to look almost like the 
tricks of a conjurer. 

What IB most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with such facility that 
the barepernsaljOr the repetition of a thing once to him, was sufficient, neyet 
retained it with the greatest pertinacity. Other men’s memories are so much 
jostled in the rongli and tumble of life that most of the facts get sifted out 
nearly as fast as they are put in ; so that we are in the same dilemma with 
those unlucky daughters of Danaus, of schoohhoy memory, obliged to spend 
the greater part of the time in replenishing. But Scott’s meinoiy seemed to 
be hermetically sealed, suffering nothing once fairly in to leak out again. 
This was of immense service to him when he took up the business of author¬ 
ship, as Ids whole multifarious stock of facts, whether from books or observa¬ 
tion, became, in truth, his stock in trade, ready furnished to his hands. This 
may explain in part—though it is not less marvellous—the cause of his rapid 
execution of works often replete ^vith rare and curious information. The 


we see how industriously he set af)out new acquisitions. 

In most of the prodigies of memory which wo have ever known, the over¬ 
growth of that faculty seems to have been attained at the expense of all the 
others; but in Scott the directly opposite power of the imagination, tiie 
inventive power, was equally strongly developed, and at the j-ame early age; 
for we find him renowned for story-craft while at school. How many a de¬ 
lightful fiction, ymrm with the flush of ingenuous youth, did he not throw 
away on the ears of thoughtless childhood^ which, had they been duly regis 
tered, might now have amused children of a larger growth ? We have seen 
Scott’s genius in its prime and its decay. The frolic graces of childhood are 
alone wanting. 

The facility with which he threw his ideas into language was also remarked 
very earlv. One of his first ballads, and a long one, was dashed off at the 
dinner-table. His “Lay^ was written at the rate of a canto a week. 
“Waverley,” or, rather, the last two volumes of it, cost the evenings of a 
summer month. Who that has ever read the account can forget the move¬ 
ments of that mysterious hand, as described by the two students from the 
\vindDW of a neignbouring attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring 
rapidity, of the pages destined to immortmity ? Scott speaks pleasantly enough, 
of this marvellous fadlity in a letter to his friend Morrift: “ When once I set 
my pen to the paper, it will walk fast enough. I am sometimes tempted to 
ieCive it alone, and see whether it will not write as well without the assistance 
of my he^ as with it. A hopeful prospect for the reader.” 

As to the time and place of composition, he appean to have been nearly 
indifferent. He possessed entire power of abstraction, and it mattered little 
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whether ho were nai'ed to his clerk’s desk, under the drowsy eloquence of some 
long-winded barrister, or dashing Ins horse into the surf on Portobello sands, 
or rattling in a post-chaise, or amid the hum of guests in his overflowing halls 
at Abbotsford,—it mattered not; the same well-adjusted little packet “nicely 
cord^ and sealed,” was sure to be ready, at the regular time, for the Edin¬ 
burgh mail. His own account of his composition to a friend, who asked when 
he found time for it, is striking enough. “ Oh,” said Hcott, “ I lie simmering 
over things for an hour or so before 1 get up, and there’s the time I am dress¬ 
ing to overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking pfojet de chapitre ; and when I 
get the paper before me, it commonly runs ott pretty easily Besides, 1 often 
take a doze in the plantations, and while Tom marks out a dike or a drain as 
1 have directed, one’s fancy may be running its ain riggs in some other 
world.” Never did this sort of simmering produce such a splendid bill of fare. 

The qucality of the material, under such circumstances, is, in truth, the greM 
miracle of the whole. The execution of so much work, as a mere feat of pen¬ 
manship, would undoubtedly he very extraordinary, but, as a mere scrivener’s 
miracle, would be hardly worth recording. It is a sort of miracle that is every 
day performing under our own eyes, as it were, by Messrs. James, Bulwer, 
and Co., who, in all tlie various staples of “ comedy, history, pastoral-comical, 
histoncal-pastonil,” etc., supply their own market, and ours too, with all that 
can he wanted. In Spain, ana in Italy also, wo may find abundance of im- 
provoisatori and improwi^frtriciy who perform miracles of the same sort, in 
verse too, in languages whose vowel terminations make it veiy easy for the 
thoughts to tuinble into rhyme without any malice prejjonse. Sir Stamford 
Rattles, in his account of .lava, tells us of a splendid avenue of trees before liis 
house, which iu tlie coiiisc of a year shot up to the height of forty feet. But 
who .shall compare the brief, transitory splendours of a fungous vegetation 
with the mighty monarch of the forest, soncling his roots deep into the heart of 
the earth, and Ills branches, amid storm amt sunshine, to the heavens? And 
is not the latter tlie true emblem of Scott ^ For who can doubt that his prose 
creations, at least, will gather strength with time, living on through succeed¬ 
ing generations, even when the language in which they are wiitten, like those 
of Greece and Rom*\ shall cease to bo a living language ? 

The only writer deserving, in these ro.spects, to be named with Scott, is Lope 
de Vega, who in his own day held as high a rank in the republic of letters as 
our great contemporary. The beautiful dramas which lie threw ott* for the 
entertainment of the capital, and whose success drove Cervantes from the 
stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis to copy. His intimate friend 
Montalvan, one of the most i)opular and prolific authors of the time, tells us 
that he undertook with Lope once to supply the theatre with a comedy—in 
verse, and in three acts, as the Spanish dramas usually were—at a very short 
notice. In order to get through liis half as soon as his partner, he rose by two 
in the morning, and at eleven had completed it; an extraordinary feat, 
certainly, since a play extended to between thirty and forty pages, of a 
hundrea lines each. Walking into the garden, he found his brother-poet 
pruning an orange-tree. “Well, how do you get on?” said Montalvan. 
“Very well,” answered Lope. “I rose betimes,—at five,—and. after 1 had 
got through, eat myfcbreakfa.st; since wliich J nave written a letter of fifty 
triplets and watered the whole of the garden, which has tired me a good 
deal,” 

But a little arithmetic will best show the comparative fertility of Scott and 
Lope de Vega. It is so germane to the present matter that we shall make no 
apology for trniscribing neic some computations from our last July number; 
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and as few of our readers, we suspect, have the air-tight memory of Sir Walter, 
we doubt not that enough of it has escaped them by tins time to excuse us 
from equipping it with one of those “cocked hats and walking-sticks” with 
which he furbished up an old story. 

“ It is impossible to state the results of Lope de Vega’s labours in any form 
that will not powerfully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left twenty-one 
million three imndred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuscript, 
lie furnished the theatre, according to the statement of his most intimate 
friend Montalvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays and four hundred 
autos^ or religious dramas,-all acted. Jle composed, according to his own 
statement, more than one luniflred comedies in tr»e almost incredible space of 
twenty-four hours each ; and a comedy averaged between two and three 
thousand verses, great part of them rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets 
and other more dillicult forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years; 
and, supposing him to have employed fifty of that peiiod in composition, 
although he filled a variety of engrossing vocations during tliat time, W must 
nave avcriigcfl a play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volumes, quarto, 
of miscellaneous Avorks, including five epics, written in his leisure moments, 
and all now in print! 

“The only achievements 'we can recoil in literary history bearing any re¬ 
semblance to, though falling far short of this, are those of our illustrious con- 
temi>orarv Sir Walter Seott. The complete e<iition of his works, recently 
advertised hy Murray, Avith the editiott of two volumes of which Murray has 
not the copyiigh*, ])ro!)ably contains ninety volumes, small octavo. [To tlies? 
should farther be added a large supply of matter for the Edinburgh Annual 
llegister, as well as other anonymo /contributions.1 Of these, forty-eight 
volumes of novels, iml twenty-one of history and biography, were produced 
lietween 1814 and 1831, or in seventeen years. These would give an av^erage 
of four volumes a year, or one for every three months during the whole of that 
period; to which must be added twenty-one volumes of poetry and piose, 
previously published. The ni(*re mechanical execution of so much work, botli 
in his case and Lope do Vega’s, Avonid seem to be scarce possible in the limits 
assigned. Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish 
i‘ivaT, and probably, from the social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger 
portion of his time in no literary occupation at all.” 

Of all the A^•onderful dramatic creations of Lope de Vega’s genius, Avhat noAv 
remains 'll Two or three plays only keep possession of the stage, and few, 
very fcAV, are still read with pleasiii e in the closet. They have never been 
collected into a uniform edition, and are now met with in scattered sheets 
only on the shelves of some mousing bookseller, or C(»llected in miscellaneous 
parcels in the libraries of the curious. 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that pitiable aftcctation 
sometimes found in men of genius, who think that the possession of this quality 
may dispense with regular, methodical habits of study. IleAias most erononn- 
cal of time. He did not, like Voltaire, speak of it as “a terrible thing tliat so 
much time should be Avasted in talking.” He Avas too little of a pedant, and 
far too benevolent, not to feel that tliere are other objects worth living for 
than mere literary fame; but he grudged the waste of tiilic on merely frivolous 
and heartless objects. “As for dressing Avhen we are quite alone,” he re¬ 
marked one,day to Mr. Gillies, whom he had taken home with him to a family 
dinner, “it is out of the question. Life is not long enough for such fiddle- 
faddle.” In the early part of his life he w^orked late at night, but subsequently, 
from a conviction of the superior healthiness of early rising, as Avell as tlie 
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desire to secure, at all hazards a portion of the day for literary labour, he rose 
at five the year round; no small effort, lis any one will sdnfit who has seen 
the pain and difficulty which a regular bird of night finds in reconciling his 
eyes to daylight. He was scnipulously exact, moreover, in the distribution of 
his hours. In one of his letters to his friend Terry, the player, replete, as 
usual, with advice tliat seems to flow e<tiuaUy from the head and the heart, he 
says, in reference to the practice of dawdtiwj away one’s time, ‘‘A habit of 
the mind it is whicli is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially 
when their time is not remdariy filled up, but left to their own arran^ment 
But it is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, 
the power of manly and necessary exertion. I must love a man so well, to 
whom I offer such a word of advice, that I will not apologize for it, but expect 
to hear you are become os regular as a Dutch clocks—hovrs^ quarters, minutes^ 
all marked and appropriated,^^ With the same emphasis he inculcates the 
like habits on his son. If any man miglit dibi»ense with them, it was surely 
Scott. But he knew that without them the greatest powers of mind will run 
to Wiiste, and water but the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are singular, considering, too, the 
position he occupied in the world of letters. 1 promise you/’ he says, in an 
epistle to an old friend, “iiiy oaks will outlast my laurels: ana 1 pique myself 
more on my compositions for manure than on any other compositions to which 
I was ever accessary.'’ This may seem badimge ; but he repeatedly, both in 
writing and conversation, places literature, as a profession, below other in¬ 
tellectual professions, and especially tlie military. The Duke of Wellington, 
the representative of the last, seems to have efrawn from him a very extra¬ 
ordinary degree of deference, which we cannot but think smacks a little of 
that strong relish for gunpowilcr which he avows in himself. 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of literature rested. As 
a profession, it has too little in common with more active ones to afford much 
ground for running a parallel. Tiie soldier has Lo do with externals; and his 
contests and triuiuplis are over matter in its various forms, whether of man ot 
material nature. The poet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of fancy lighter 
than air. Ilis business is contemplative; the other’s is active, and depends 
for its success on strong moral energy and presence of mind. He must, indeed, 
have genius of the highest order to effect nis own combinations, anticipate the 
movements of his enemy, and dart with eagle eye on his vulnerable point. 
But who shall say that this practical genius, if we may so term it. is to rahk 
higher in the scale tlian the creative riower of the poet, the spark from the 
mind of ^vinity itself 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for comparison, since, though 
his theatre of action is abroad, he may be said to work with much the same 
tools as the writer. Yet how much of nis success depends on qualities other 
than intellectual! “ Action,” said the father of eloquence, “ action, action, are 
the three most essential things to an orator.” How much depends on the look, 
the gesture, the magical tones of voice, modulated to the passions he has 
stirred, and how mu^ on the contagious symiiathies of the audiences itself, 
which drown everything like criticism in the dverwhelming tide of emotion ! 

If any one would know how much, let him, after patiently standing 

** till hlB feet throb 

his bend thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage," 

read the sa>ne speech in the columns of a morning newspaper or in the well- ^ 
concocted report of the orator himself. The productions of the writer are 
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subjected to a fiercer ordeal He has no excited sympathies of numbers to 
hurry liis readers along over Ais blunders. He is scanned in the. calm silenoe 
of the closet. Every flower of fancy seems here to wither under the rude 
breath of criticism; every link in the chain of argument is subjected to the 
touch of prving scrutiny, and if there be the least flaw in it it is sure to be 
detected. There is no tribunal so stern as the secret tribunal of a man’s own 
closet, far removed from all the sympathetic impulses of humanity- Surely 
there is no form in which intellect can be exhibited to the world so completely 
stripped of all adventitious aids as the form 6f written composition. But, sa^ 
the practical man, lot us estimate things by their utility. You talk of the 
poems of Homer,” said a mathematician, but, after all, what do they prom t ” 
A question which involves an answer somewhat too voluminous for the tail of 
an article. But if the poems of Homer were, as Heeren asserts, the principal 
bond which held the Grecian states together and gave them a national feeling, 
they “prove” more than all the aritlirneticians of Greece—and there were 
many cunning ones in it -over ])roval. The results of military skill are indeed 
obvious. The soldier, by a single victory, enlarges the limits of an empire; 
he may do more,—he may achieve the liberties of a nation, or roll back the 
tido of barbarism ready to overwhelm them. Wellington was placed in such a 
position, and nobly dief he do his work ; or, rather, he was placed at the head 
of such a gigantic moral and pliysical apparatus as enabled him to do it. With 
his own unassisted strength, of course, he could have done nothing. But it is 
on his own solitary resources that the great writer is to rely, yet who 
shall say that the triumphs of Wellington have been greater than those of 
Scott, wnose works arc familiar as ho'-sehold words to every fireside in his own 
land, from the casfle to the cottage,—have crossed oceans and deserts, and, 
wth healing on their wings, found iheir way to the remotest regions,—have 
helped to fmm the character, until his own mind may be said to be incor¬ 
porated into those of hundreds of thousands of his fellow-men Who is there 
tliat has not, at some time or other, felt the heaviness of his heart lightened, 
his pains mitigated, and his briglit moments of life made still brighter by the 
magical touches of ms genius ? And shall we speak of iiis victories as less real, 
less serviceable to humanity, less truly glorious than those of the greatest 
captain of his day ? The triumphs of the warrior arc bounded by the narrow 
theatre of his own age; but those of a Scott or a Shakspearo will be renewed 
with greater and greater lustre in ages yet unborn, when tho victorious chief¬ 
tain shall be forgotten, or shall live only in the song of tlie minstrel and tho 
page of the chronicler. 

But, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious nor very philosophical, 
and, to say trut^ is somewnat foolish. We have been drawn into it by the 
not random, but very deliberate and, in our poor judgment very disparaging 
estimate by Scott of his own vocation ; and, as we have taken the trouble to 
write it, our readers wUl excuse us from blotting it out. There is tdb little 
ground for the respective parties to stand on for a parallel. As to the pedantic 
6ui bono standfU'd, it is impossible to tell the final issues of a single act; how 
can we then hope to those of a course of action ? As for the honour 
different vocations, there never was a truer sentence than tho stale one of Pop^ 
—stale now, because it is so true,— 

> Act well your part--thero all the honour lies.*' 

And it is the just boast of our own country that in no civilized nation is the 
force of this pbOanthropic maxim so nobly illustrated as in ours,-—thanks to 
our glorious institutions. 
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A great cause, probably, of Scott’s low estimate of letters was the faclli^ 
with which he wrote. Wliat costs ns little we are apt to prize little. If 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, and gold-dust as any other, wlio would 
stoop to gather them ? It was the prostitution of his muse, by-the-by. for this 
same gold-dust, wliich brought a sharp rebuke on the i)oet from Lora Byron, 
ill his *'• English Bards ; ” 

For this we eimrn Apollo’s venal son 

a coafse cut, and the imputation a})Out as true as most satire,—that is, not 
true at all. This was indited in liis lordship's earlier days, when he most 
chivalrously disclaimed all purpose of bartering his rhymes lor gold. He lived 
long enough, however, to weigh his literary wares in the same'money-balance 
used by more vulgar manufacturers ; and, in truth, it would be ridiculous if 
the produce of the brain should not bring its price in this form as well as any 
other. There is little danger, we imagine, of finding too much gold in the 
bowels of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of tilings. In a lettiw to Ellis, written soon 
after the pnbliaition of “Tiie Minstielsy,” he observes, “ People may say this 
and that of the [tleasure of fame, or oi profit, as a motive of writing; 1 tliink 
the only pleasure is in the actual exertion and research, and I would no more 
write on any other terms than I would hunt merely to dine upon hare soup. 
At the same time, if credit and profit Cixme unlooKcd for, I would no more 
quarrel with them than with the soup.” Even this declaration was somewhat 
more magnanimous tJian was warranted l>y his snbso<iiient conduct. The 
truth is, he soon found out, especially after the Waverley vein had opened, 
that he luxd hit on a gold-mine. Tlie jjrodigious returns he got pve the 
whole thing the aspect of a speculation. Every new xvork was an adventure, 
and the pro<‘eods naturally suggested the indulgence of the most extravagant 
schemes of expense, which, in their turn, stimulated him to fresh ellbrts. In 
this way the “profits ' liecame, whattner tliey might have been once, a prin¬ 
cipal incentive to, as they were the recompense of, exeilions. Jlis nrodnetions 
were cash articles, and w^ere estimated by him more on the Iludihrastic rule 
of “the real witrtJi of a thing’’ than by any fanciful standard of fame. He 
bowed with deference to tlie judgment of the booksellers, and trimmed his 
sails dexterously as the “ aura popularis ” shifted. “ If it’s na wcil bobbit,” he 
tvrites to his printer, on turning out a less lucky novel, “we’ll hobbit again.” 
His muse nas of that school wlio seek the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. AVe can hardly imagine liim invoking her like Milton : 

‘•Still govern tboii niy nong, 

ITrania, and fit audieiu-e find, though lew '* 

Still less can we ima.gine him, like the blind old bard, feeding his soul with 
visions of posthumous glory, and spinning out epics for five pounds apiece. 

It is, singular that Scott, although he set as high a money value on his pro¬ 
ductions as the most enthusiastic of the “ trade ” could have done, in a literary 
view should have held them so cheiip. “Whatever others may be,” he saiil, 
“I hiive never been a partisan of my own poetry; as John Wilkes declared 
that, ‘in the height of his success, he had hunself never been aWilkite.’” 
Considering the poet’s popularity, this was but an indifferent compliment to 
the taste of his age. With all this disparagement of his own productions, 
however, Scott was not insensible to criticism. He says somewhere that, “if 
he had been conscious of a single vulnerable point in himself, he would not 
have taken up the business of writing;” but on another occasion he writes, , 
“I make a‘a nile never to read the attacks made upon me;” and Captain 
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Hall remarks. He never reads the criticisms on his books; this I know from 
the most uiKjnestionablo authority. Tmise, he says, ^nves him no pleasure, 
and C(*nsnre annoys hini.^’ Madame de Grafli.^ny says, also, of Voltaire, 
“that he was altoj^ther indin'erent to praise, hut the least word from his 
enemies drove him crazy.” Yet both these authors banqueted on the sweets 
of pilne‘^yric as much as any who ever lived. They were in the condition 
of an epicure whose palate has lost its relisli for the dainty fare in which it has 
been so l»ng revelling, without becoming less sensible to the annoyiincas of 
sliarper and coarser llavours. Jt may afford some consolation to humble 
medioerity, to the less fortunate votaries of the muse, that those who have 
reached the summit of Parnassus are not much more contented with their con¬ 
dition tlian those who are scrambling among the bushes at the Ixittom of the 
mountain. The fact seems to be, as Scott himself intimates more than once, 
that the joy is in the chase, whether in the prose or the poetry of life. 

But it is liigh time to terminate our lucubrations, which, however impertect 
and unsatisfactory, liavt^ already run to a hmgtii tliat must trespass on the 
patience of the reader. We ris*' from tlie perusal of tlicse delightful volumes 
with the same sort of melancln ly feeling with whicii we wake from a pleasant 
dream. The concluding V(dume, of which such ominous pnisago is given in the 
last sentence of the fifth, has not yet reached us ; hut we know enough to 
anticipate the sad catastr(»i»he it is to unfold of the drama. In those whicfi 
we have seen, we have heludd a succession of interesting characters come 
upon the scene and pass awjiy to their long home. Bright ^yes now closed 
ill dust, gay voices for ever silenced,” seem to haunt ns, too> as we write. The 
imagination reverts to Abbotsford,—the romantic and once brilliant Abbots¬ 
ford,—the magical creation of /iis hr. ids. We see its halls radiant with the 
hospitality of bmevolent heart: thronged Avitli pilgrim.s from every land, 
assembleu to pay homage, at the sliriiu' (d genius; echoing to tiro blithe 
music of those festiil holidays wlien young and old met to renew the usages of 
the good old times. 

** Tliese w(*r(' Us charmfi, hut nil tli( kc charms arc ftcU ’* 

Its courts are desolate, or trodden only by the foot of the stranger. The 
stranger sits under the shadows of the trees which his hand planted. The 
spell of the enchanter is dissolved; his wand is broken; and the^ nnghty 
minstrel himself now sleeps in tlie bosom of the p(*aceful scenes embellished by 
iris taste, and which his genius has made immortal. 


CHATEAUBRIANDVS ENGLISH LITElUTUHE.i 

* (October, ISo'JO 

Theuh are few tojiics of greater attraction, or, when properly treated, of 
higher importance, than literary history. For wnat is it hut a faithful re¬ 
gister of tnc successive steps by which a nation has advanced in the career of 

' "Sketches! of EuglisU Literature; with Mon. and Revolutlonj. By the Viscount do 

* Conaidcrations ou the JSpirit vf the Times, Chateaubriand,'* 2 vols. 8vo. London, isjti. 
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civilization ? Civil history records the crimes and the follies, the entoiprises, 
discoveries, and triumphs, it may be, of humanity. But to what do all these 
tend, or of what moment arc thev in the eye of the philosopher, except as they 
accelerate or retard the march of civilization ? The history of literature is the 
history of the human mind. It is, as compared with other histories, the 
intellectual as distinguished from the material,--the informing spirit, as com- 
pared with the outward and visible. 

When such a view" of the mental progress of a people is conjJ)ined with 
individual biography, we have all the materials for the deepest and most 
varied interest. The life of the man of letters is not always circumscribed by 
the walls of a cloister, and was not, even in those days wneu the cloister was 
the familiar abode of science. The history of Dante and of Petrarch is the 
best commentary on that of their age. In later times, the man of letters has 
taken part in all the principal concerns of public ana social life. But, even 
when the story is to derive its interest from personal character, wliat a store 
of entertainment is supplied by the eccentricities of genius,-—the joys and 
sorrows, not visible to vulgar eyes, but which agitate his finer sensibilities aUs 
powerfully as the greatest shocks of worldly fortune would a hai'dier and less 
visionary temper ! What deeper interest can romance afi'ord than is to be 
cathered from the melancholy story of Petrarch, Tasso, Alfieri, Rousseau, 
Byron, Burns, and a crowd of familiar names, whose genius seems to have 
been ^ven them only to shariien their sensibility to suffering ? What matter 
if their sufferings were, for the most ijart, of the imagination f They were not 
the less real to them. They lived in a world of imagination, and, by the gift 
of genius, unfortunate to its proprietor, have known how, in the language of 
one of the most unfortunate, “ to make madness beautiful ”in the eyes of others. 

But, notwithstanding the interest and importance of literary history, it has 
hitherto received but little attention from English writers. No complete survey 
of the treasures of our native tongue has been yet produced, or even attempted. 
The earlier periods of the poetical development of the nation have been well 
illustrated hy various antiquaries. Warton has brought the history of poetry 
down to the season of its first vigorous expansion,—the age of Elizabeth. But 
he did not penetrate beyond the magnificent vestibule of the temple. Dr. 
Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets ” have done much to supply the deficiency in 
this department. But much more remains to be done to afford the stuaent 
anything like a complete view of the progress of |X)etry in England. Jobitson’s 
•work, as every one knows, is conducted on the most capricious and irregular 
plan. The biographies were dictated by the clioice of tne bookseller. Sonic 
of the most memorable names in British literature are omitted to make way 
for a host of minor luminarie-s, whose dim radiance, unassisted by the critic^s 
magnifying lens, would never have penetrated to posterity. The same irremi- 
larity is visible in the proportion he has assigned to each of his subjects; tne 
principal fimires, or wnat should have been such, being often thrown into the 
oackground to make room for some subordinate person whose story was thought 
to have more interest. 

Besides the.se defects of plan, the critic was certainly deficient in sensibility 
to the more delicate, the minor beauties of poetic sentiment. He analyzes 
verse in the cold-^looaed spirit of a chenfist, until all the aroma which consti¬ 
tuted its principal charm escapes in the decomposition. this kind of 
process, some of the finest fancies of the Mus& the lofty dithyrambics of 
Gray, the ethereal effusions of Collins, and of Milton tdb, are render^ suffi¬ 
ciently vapid. In this sort of criticism, all the effect that relies on impremom 
goes for northing. Ideas are alone taken into the account, and all is weighed « 
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in the same hard, matter-of-fact scales, of common sense, like so much solid 
prose. What a sorry figure would Byron's Muse make subjected to such an 
ordeal ? The doctol^ taste in composition, to judge from his own style, was 
not of the highest order. It was a style, indeed, of extraordinary power, 
suited to the expression of his original thinking, bold, vigorous, and glowing 
with all the lustre of pointed antithesis. But the brilliancv is cold, and the 
ornaments are much too florid and overcharged for a craceful effect. When to 
these minor blemishes we add the graver one of an omicuiity of judgment, pro¬ 
duced by inveterate political and religious prejudice, whi^ has thrown a shadow 
over some of the brightest characters subjected to his pencil, we have summed 
up a fair amount of critical deficiencies. ^ With all this, there 19 no one of the 
works ot this great and good man in which he has msplayed more of the 
strength of his mighty intellect, shown a more pure and masculine morality, 
more sound principles of criticism in the abstract, more acute delineation of 
character, and more gorgeous splendour of diction. His defects, however, such 
AS tney are, must prevent his maintaining with posterity that undisputed 
^ctatorship in criticism wliich was conceded to him in his own day. We 
must do justice to his errors as well as to his excellences, in order that we 
may do justice to the charactei’s which have come under his censure. And we 
must admit that his work, however admimble as a gallery of splendid portraits, 
is inadequate to convey anything like a complete or impartial view 01 English 
poetry. 

The English have made but slender contributions to the history of foreign 
literatures. The most important, probably, are Roscoe^s works, in which 
literary criticism, though but a subonlinate feature, is the most valuable part 
of the composition. As to anything like a general survey of this depart¬ 
ment, they are whoHy deficient. The iieficlency, indeed, is likely to be supplied, 
to a certain extent, by the work of Mr. Hallam.nowiu progress of publication, 
the first volume of which—the only one which lias yet issued from the press- 
gives evidence of the same curious erudition, acuteness, honest impartiality, and 

f nergy of diction which distinguish the other wTitings of this eminent scholar. 

lut the extent ot his work, limited to four volumes, precludes anything more 
than a survey of the most prominent features of the vast subject he has 
undertaken. 

The Continental nations, under serious discouragements, too. liare been 
much more active than the British in this field. The Spaniards can boast 
a general history of letters, extendin^j to more than twenty volumes in length, 
and compiled with sufficient impartiality. The Italians have several such. 
Yet these are the lands of the Inquisition, where reason is hoodwinked and 
the honest utterance of opinion has been recompensed by persecution, exile, 
and the stake. Hoav can such a people estimate the character of compositions 
which, produced under happier institutions, are instinct with the spirit of 
freedom ! How can they make allowance for the manifold eccentricities of 
a literature where thou^t is allowed to expatiate in all the independence 
of individual caprice? How can they possibly, trained to pay such nice 
deference to outward finish and mere verbal elegance, have any sympathy 
with the rough and homely beauties which emanate from the people and are 
addressed to the people i * 

The French, nurtured under freer forms of government, have contrived to 
come under a System of literary laws scarcely less severe. Their first great 
dramatic production gave rise to a scheme of critical legislation which has 
continued ever since to press on the genius of the nation in all the higha* 
walks of poetic art. Amid all the mutations of state, chc tone of criticism 
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has remained essentially the same to the present century, when, indeed, the 
boilin^^ passions and higher excitements of a revolutionary age have made 
the classic models on which their literature was cast aJU)ear somewhat too 
frigid, and a wanner colouring has been sought by an infusion of English 
sentiment. But this mixture, or rather confusion, of styles, neither French 
nor English, seems to rest on no settled principles, and is, probably, too alien 
to the genius of the people to continue permanent. 

The French, forming tlicinselves early on a foreign and anthiue model, 
were necessarily driven to rules, as a substitute for those natural promptings 
wiiicli have directed the course of other modern nations in the career of 
letters. Such rules, of course, whfe iissimilating them to antitpiity, drew 
them aside from sympathy with their own contemporaries. How can they, 
thus formed on an artificial system, enter into the spirit of other litoraturbi 
so uncongenial with their own '{ 

That the French continued subject to sucli a system, with little change to 
the present age, is evinced by the example of Voltaire, a writer whose lawle§% 
ridicule, ^ 

“ like the wind, 

lUcw where it listed, iaj'ing all things prone,” 


but wliosc revolutionary spirit made no serious changes in the principles of 
the national criticism. Indeed, his commentaries on Corneille furnish evi¬ 
dence of a willingness to contract still closer the range of tlie poet, and to 
define more accurately tlie laws by which his movements were to he controlled. 
Voltaire^s history aflortls an evulencc of the trutii of the Horatian maxim, 
‘‘ iuituram eayWA/,?,” etc. In his younger days he passed some time, as is 
well known, in England, and contractotl there a cerUiin relish for the strange 
models which came under his observation. On his return he made many 
attempts to introduce the foreign school with which he liad become acquainted 
to his own countrymen. His vanity was gnitifi(;d hy detecting the latent 
beauties of bis barl»aiian neighbours and by being the first to point them out 
to his countrymen. It associated him with names venerated on the other 
side of the Channel, ami at home transferred a part of their glory to liiiiiseif. 
Indeed, he was not backward in transhirring as much as lie could of it, by 
borrowing on his own account, where lie could venture, muHifms plemgy and 
with very little acknowledgment. TJic blench at length became so far recon¬ 
ciled to the monstrosities of their neighbours that a regular translation of 
Shakspeare, the lord of the British Pandemonium, was executed byJjctoui - 
neur, a scholar of no greiit merit; but the work was well received. Voltaire, 
the veteran, in his soiitude of Feraey, was roused, by the applause bestowed 
on the EngJisli poet in his Parisian costume, to a sense of his own imprudence, 
11 c saw, in imagination, the altars wliich liad been raised to him, as well as 
to the other master-spirits of the national drama, in a fair way to be over¬ 
turned in order to make room for an idol of his own importation. “ Have 
you seen,”he writes, speaking of Letourncuris version, “his abominable trash ? 
Will you endure the affront put upon France by it ? There are no epithets 
bad enough, nor fools caps, nor pillories enough in all France for such a 
scoundrel. Tlie blood tingles in my old veins in speaking of him. What is 
the most dreadful fiart of tlie affair is, tlie monster has hia party in France; 
and, to add to mv shame and consternation, it was I who first somided the 
praises of ikts Skakspeare^—l who first showed the pearls, picked here and 
there, from his overgrown dung-heap. Little did I anticipate that I was 
helping to trample under foot, at some future day, the laurels of Racine and 
Corneille tc^ adorn the brows of a barbarous player,—this drunkard of a 
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Shakspcare.” Not content with this expectoration of Jiis bile, the old ]wet 
transmitted a formal letter of remonstrance to D’Alembert, which was read 
publicly, as designea, at a regular &^a%ce of the Academy. The document, 
after expatiating at length on the bhmders, vulgarities, and indecencies of 
tjie English bard, concludes with this appeal to the critical body he was 
addressing: “Paint to yourselves, gentlemen, Louis the Fourteenth in his 
gallery at Versailles, surrounded by his brilliant court: a tatterdemalion 
advances, covered with rags, and proposes to the assembly to abandon tlic 
tragedies of Racine for a mountebank, full of giimaces, with nothing but 
a lucky hit, now and then, to redeem them.” 

At a later period, Dneis, the successor of Voltaire, if we remember right, in 
the Academy, a writer of far superior merit to Jiccourneur, did the liritisli 
bard into much better French than his predecessor; though Ducis, as he takes 
care to acquaint us, “ did his best to efface those startling impressions of 
horror which would have damned his author in the polished theatres of 
, JParis!” Voltaire need not have taken the affair so much to heart. Shak- 
speare, reduced within the compass, as much as j^ossible, of the rules, with all 
his eccentricities and peculiarities—all that made him English, in fact— 
smoothed away, may be tolerated, and to a certain extent countenanced, in 
the “polished theatres of Paris.” But this is not 

** Sbakspoaro, child, 

Warbling liis native wood-notes wild." 

The Germans are jnst the antipodes of their French neighbours. Coming 
late oil the arena of modern literature, they would seem to Ije particularly 
qualified for excelling in criticism by t-lio variety of styles and models for their 
study supplied by other nations. Tliey have, accordingly, done wonders in 
this department, and iiave extended their critical wand over the remotest 
regions, dispelling the mists of old prejudice, and throwing the light of learn¬ 
ing on what before ivas dark and inexplicable. They cerliiinly are entitled to 
the credit of a singularly cosmopolitan power of divesting themselves of local 
and national prejudice. No nation has done so much to lay the foundations 
of tliat reconciling spirit of criticism which, instead of condcimiing a difference 
of taste in difterent nations as a departure from it, seeks to explain such dis¬ 
crepancies by the peculiar circumstances of the nation, and thus from the ele¬ 
ments of discord, as it were, to build up a universal and harmonious system. 
The exclusive and unfavourable views entertained by some of their later critics 
rcs])ecting the French literature, indeed, into which they have hcen urged, no 
doubt, by a desire to counteract the servile deference sliown to that litemture 
by their countrymen of the preceding age, forms an important exception to 
tfieir usual candon 

As general critics, however, the Germans are open to grave objections. The 
very circumstances of their situation, so favourable, as we have said, to the 
formation of a liberal criticism, have encouraged the taste for theories and for 
system-building, always unpropitious to truth. Whoever broaches a theory 
has a hard battle to light with conscience. If the theory cannot conform to 
the facts, so much the worse for the facts, as some wag lias said; they must, 
at all events, conform to the theory. The Germans have put together hypo¬ 
theses with the facility with which children construct card houses, and many 
of them bid fair to last as long. They show more industry in accumulating 
materials than taste or discretion in their arrangement. They carry their 
fantastic imagination beyond the legitimate province of the muse into the 
sober fields of criticism. Their philosophical systems, curiously and elaborately 
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devised, with much ancient lore and solemn imaginings, remind one of 
some of those venerable English cathedrals where the munihcent and myste¬ 
rious Gothic is blended with the clumsy Saxon, The enect, on the whole, is 
grand, but grotesque withal. 

The Germans are too often sadly wanting in discretion, on in vulgar par¬ 
lance, taste. They are perpetually overleaping the modesty of nature. They 
are possessed by a* cold-blooded enthusiasm, if we may say so,—since it seems 
to come rather from the head than the heart,—which spurs them on over the 
plainest barriers of common sense, until even the right becomes the wrong, A 
striking example of these defects is furnished by tne dramatic critic Bctuegel, 
whose Lectures’' arc, or may be, familiar to every reader, fuice they have 
been reprinted in the English version in tltis country. No critic, not even a 
native, has thrown such a flood of light on the characteristics of the sweet 
bard of Avon. He has made himself so intimately acquainted with the peculiar 
circumstances of the poet’s age and country tnat he lias been enabled to 
speculate on his productions as those of a contemporary. In this way he bait 
furnished a key to the mysteries of his composition, has reduced what seemed 
anomalous to system, and has supplied Shakspeare’s.own countrymen with 
new arguments for vindicating the spontaneous suggestions of feeling on 
strictly philosophical principles. Not content with this important service^'he, 
as usual, pushes his argument to extremes, vindicates obvious blemishes as 
necessary parts of a system, and calls on us to admire, in contradiction to the 
most ordinary principles of taste and common sense. Thus, for example, 
speaking of Bhalcspeare’s notorious blunders in geography and dironology,' he 
coolly tdls us, 1 undertake to prove that Shakspeare’s anachronisms are, for 
the most part, committed purposely and after great consideration.” In the 
same vein, speaking of the poet’s villanous puns and quibbles, which, to his 
shame, or, mthcr, that of hfs age, so often bespangle with tawdry brilliancy 
tho^majestic robe of the Muse, he assures us that "‘the poet here probably, as 
everywhere else, has followed principles which will bear a strict examination,” 
But the intrepidity of criticism never went farther tlian in the conclusion of 
this same analysis, where he unhesitatingly assigns several apocryphal plays 
to 8 haksi)eare, ^avely informing us that the last three. “ Sir John Oldcastle,” 
“A Yorkshire Tragedy,” and “Thomas Lord Cromwell,” of which the E^ish 
critics speak with unreserved contempt, ‘‘are not only unquestionably Snak- 
^eare’s, but, in his judgment, rank among the best tmd ripest of his work^! ” 
The old bard, could he raise his head from the tomb where none might disturb 
his bones, would exclaim, we iiua^ne, Non tali auxilio!^ 

It sliows a tolerable degree of assurance in a critic thus to dogmatize on 
nice questions of verbal resemblance which have so long baffled the natives of 
the country, who. on such questions, obviously can be the only competent 
judges. It furnishes a striking example of the want of discretioti noticeable 
in so many of the German schmars. With all theSo defects, however, it cannot 
be denied that they have widely extended the limits of rational critldsm, and, 
by their copious stores of erudition, furnished the student with facilities for 
attaining the best points of view for a comprehensive surVey of both ancient 
and moefem literature. ' ^ 

The English hafb had advantages, on the .vhole, greater than.those of any 
other peo^e for perfecting the science of general criticistn. They have had no 
academies to bind the wing of genius to the earth by their thousand wire¬ 
drawn subtleties. No Inquisition bas placed its burning seal upon the lip 
and thrown its dark shadow over the recesses of the soul They have enjoyed 4 
the inestimuble privilege of thinking what they pfeased, and of uttering wnat 
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they thought. Their minds, trained to independence^ have had no occasion 
to shrink from encoipterinfi: any topic, and have a^uired a mascuhne confi- 
dence indispensable to a calm appreciation of themi^ty and widely diversiified 
productihus of ^nius, as unfolded under the influences of as widely diversified 
institutions and national character. Their own literature, with chameleon- 
like delica^, has retlccted all the various aspects of tlie nation in the successive 
stages of its history. The rough, romantic beauties and gorgeous pageantry 
of me Elizabethan age, the stern, sublime enthusiasm of the Commonwealth, 
the cold brilliancy of Queen Ann^aud the tumultuous movements and ardent 
sensibilities of the present ^eneratimi, all have been reflected, as in a mirror, 
in the current of English literature as it has flowed down through the lapse 
of ^es. It is easy to understand what advantages this cultivation of all these 
difierent styles of composition at home must give the critic in divesting him¬ 
self of narrow and local prejudice, and in appreciating the genius of ibreign 
literatures, in each of which some one or other of these different styles has 
found favour. To this must be added the advantages derived from the 
structure of the English language itself, which, compounded of the Teutonic 
and the Latin, offers facilities for a comprehension of other literatures not 
afforded hv those languages, as the German and the Italian^ for<instance^ ^ 
almost, exclusively derived from but one of them- ^' 

With aU this, the En^ish, as we have remarked, have made fewer direct 
contributions to general literary criticism than the Continental nations, unless, 
indeed, we take into the account the periodical criticism, which has covered 
the whole field with a light skirmishing, very unlike any systematic plan of 
operations. The good effect of this :;u6rilla warfare may well be doubted. 
Most of these critics foi^the nonce (ami we certainly are competent judges on 
this point) come to their work with little previous preparation. Their atten¬ 
tion nas been habitually called, for the most part, iu otiier directions, and they 
throw off an accidental essay in the brief intervals of other occupation. Hence 
their views are necessarily often superficial, and sometimes contradictory, as 
may be seen from turning over the leaves of any journal where literary topics are 
widely discussed; for, whatever consistency may be demanded in politics or 
religion, very free scope is offered, even in the same journal, to literary specu¬ 
lation. Even when tlie ai‘ticle may have been the fniit of a mind ripened by 
study and meditation on congenial topics, it too often exhibits only the partial 
view suggested by the imrticular and limited direction of the author’s thoughts 
in this instance. Truth is not much served by this irregular process; and 
the general illumination indispensable to a full and fair survey of the whole 
ground can never be supplied from such scattered and capricious gleams thrown 
over it at random. 

Another obstacle to a right result is founded in the verv constitution of 
review-writing. Miscellaneous in its range of topics, and addressed to a mis¬ 
cellaneous class of readers, its chief reliance for success in competition with 
the thousand novelties of the day is in the temporary interest it can excite. 
Instead of a conscientious discussion and cautious examination of the matter 
in hand, we too often, find an attempt t6 stimulate the popular iwpetite by 
piquant sallies of wit, by caustic sarcasm, or by a per^ dashing confidfence, that 
cuts the knot it cannot readilv unloose. Then, again, the spirit of periodical 
criticism would seem to be little favourable to perfect impartiality. The critic, 
shrouded in his secret tribunal, too often demeans himself like a stern in¬ 
quisitor, whose business is rather to convict than to examine. Oriticism is 
directed to scent out blemishes instead of beauties. Jxtdex damnatur 
imen9 absolvitur^^ is the bloody motto of a well-known British j>eriodical, 
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which, under this piratiail lias sent a broadside into many a gallant bark 
that deserved lictter at its liauiLs. 

When we combine ivith all this the spirit of patriotLsiii, or, what passes for 
Guch with nine-tenths of the world, the spirit of national vanity, wo shall find 
abundant motives fora deviation from a just, impartial estimate of foreign 
literatures. Ami if we turn over the pages of the l>est-conducted English 
journals, we shall probably find ainjde evidence of the various causes we have 
enumerated. We shall find, amid abundance of shrewd and sarcastic observa¬ 
tion, smart skirmish of wit, and clover antithesis, a very small infusion of 
sober, dispassionate criticism ; tlie criticism founded on patient study and on 
strictly philosophical principles; the criticism on which one can safely rely as 
the criterion of good taste, and which, however tame it may apjx^^ii to the 
jaded appetite of the liteiary lounger, is the only one that will attract the eye 
of nostenty. 

The work named at the head of our article will, wc suspect, notwithstanding 
th(3 author’s brilliant reputation, never meet this same eye of posterity. 
Though purnortiii" to he, in its main design, an Essay on English Literature, 
it is, in Kicfc, a muTtifariou.s compound of as many ingi’edieiits as entered into 
the witches’ caldron, to say nothing of a gallery of portraits of dead and 
living, among the laLtcr of w hom M, dc Chateaubriand nimself is not the least 
conspicuous, “ 1 have treated of everything,” lie says, truly enough, in his 
preface, “ the Present, the Past, the Future.” The parts are put togtither in 
the most grotesoue and disorderly manner, with some striking coincidences, 
occasionally, of characters and situations, and some facts not familiar to every 
reader. The most unpleasant feature in the book the doleful lamentation 
ot the author over the evil times on which he has fallen. He has, indeed, 
lived somewhat beyond his time, which was that of Charles the Tenth, of 
pious memory,—tlu‘ good old tune of apostolicals and absolutists, which will 
not be likely to revisit France again very soon. Indeed, our unfortunate 
autlior reminds (me of some wcatliLT-heaten hulk which the tide has left high 
and dry on tlie strand, and whose signals t>f distress are litllo heeded by the 
rest of the convoy, which have trimmed their sails more dexterously and sweep 
merrily on before the lueeze. The piesent woik affords glimi>ses, occasionally, 
of the author's hapT>ier style, which has so often fascinated ns in his earlitir 
productions. On the wlioie, however, it will add little to his reputation, nor, 
probably, much subtract from it. When a man has sent forth a score or two 
of octavos into the world, and as good as some of M. de Chateaubriand’s, he 
can bear up under a poor one now and then. This is not the first indifferent 
work laid at his door, and, as he promises to keep the field for some time 
longer, it will probably not he the last. 

We pass over Die first half of the first volume, to come to the Reformation, 
the point of departure, as it were, for modern civilization. Our author’s 
views in relation to it, as wc might anticipate, are not precisely those wc 
should entertain. 

“ In a religious point of view,” he says, “ the Reformation is leading iii- 
scnsihlv to indifference, or the complete alisence of faith: the reason is, that 
the independence of the mind terminates in two gulfs, doubt and incredulity. 

“ By a very natural reaction, the Reformation, at its birth, rekindled the 
dying flame of Catholi?fanaticism. It may thn., be regarded a*s the indirect 
cause of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the disturwinces of the League, 
the assassination of Henry the Fourth, the murders in Ireland, and of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the <fragonyuuhB^\^ —Vol. i. p. 19.S. i 

As to the tendency of the Reformation towards doubt and incredulity, we 
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know tliat free inquiry, continually presentince now views as the sphere of 
observation is enlarged, may unsettle old princijiles witliont establishing any 
fixed ones in their place, or, in otlicr words, lead to skepticism; but wc doubt 
if this hapnens more frequently than under the opposite system, inculcated bv 
Ihe KoniLsa Cburcli, whicli, oy precluding c.xaimnation, oxcludos tlie only 
ground of rational belief. At all events, skepticism in tlie former case is nuich 
more remediable than in the latter; since the subject of it. by pursuing his 
inquiries, will, it is to he hoped, as truth is mighty, arrive at last at ju right 
result; while the llomaiiist, inhibited from sucli inouiry, has no remedy. TJie 
ingenious author of “ Doblado^s Letters from Spain ” has painted in tlie most 


affecting colours the state of such a mind, which, declining to take its creed at 
the bidding of another, is lost in a labyrinth of doubt witnout a clue to guide 
it. As to chargiiigoi) the Reformation the various enormities with which the 
above extract concludes, tlie idea is certainly new. It is, in fact, making the 
Protestants guilty of their own persecution, and Henry the Fourth of his own 
assassination ; quite an original vunvof the subject, nliieh, as far as we know, 
has hitherto escaped the attention of Iiistoriaus. 

A few pages farther, and we find the following information respecting tlie 
stated of Catholicism in our own countiy : 

“Maryland, a Catholic and very populous state, made common cause with 
the (dhers, and vow ViO?^t of tke Wentern States are CaihoJic. Tiie progress 
of this communion in the United States of America exceeds bclud. There it 
has becn_ invigorated in its evangelical aliment, popular liberty, while other 
commuiUovs decline, in profound ivdiffertneer - -Vol. i. p. 201. 

Wc were not aware of this state of thing's. We did inilet'd know that the 
Roman Uliurch had increased much of h' i years, csjiecially in the Valley of 
the Mississippi; but so 1 ave other communions, as the Methodist and Jkiptist, 
for example, the latter of which comprehends five times as many diseijm^s as 
tlie Roman Catholic, As to the population of the latter in tne West, the 
whole number of Catholics in the Union does not amount, probably, to three- 
fouiths of the uiimber of inhabitants in tlie single Western State of Ohio. 
Tlie truth is, that in a country where there is no establislunl or favouied sect, 
and wlicre the clergy depend on voluntary contribution for their Mip]jort, 
tliere must he consent eflbrts at proselytisin, and a mutation of religious 
opinion, according to tlie convictions, or fancied convictions, of the converts. 
What one denomination gains another loses, till, roused in its turn by its 
rival, new eflbrts are made to retrieve its position, and the equilibrium is 
restored. In the mean time, the population of the whole country goes forward 
with giant strides, and each sect boasts, and boasts with truth, of the hourly 
augmentation uf its mnubers. Those of the Roman Catholics are swelled, 
moreover, by o considerable addition from emigration, many of the poor 
foreigners, especially the Irish, being of that persuasion, lint tliis is no 
ground of triumph, as it infers no increase to the sum of Catholicism, since 
what is thus gained in the New World is lost in the Old. 

Our author pronounces the Reformation liostile to tlie arts, poetry, elotpience, 
elegant literature, and even the soirit of military Iieroism. But hear Ins own 
words: 


“The Reformation, imbued with the spirit of its founder, declared itself 
hostile to the arts. It sacked tombs, churches, and monuments, and made in 
France and England heaps of ruins. ...” 

“ The beautifiil in literature will be found to exi.st in a gi eater or less degree, 
in proportion as writers have approximated to the genius of the Roman 
Church, ..." 
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“ If the Reformation restricted genius in poetry, elofiuehce, and the arts, 
it also checked heroism in war, for heroism-is imagination in the militaiy 
order.”—Vol. i. pp. 194-207. 

This is a sweeping denunciation, and, as far as the arts of design are in¬ 
tended, may prohably be defended. The Romish worship, its statdy ritual 
and gorgeous ceremonies, the throng of numbers assisting, in one form or 
another, at the service, all required spacious and magnificent edifices, with 
tlie rich accessories of sculpture and painting, and music also, to give full effect 
to the spectacle. Never was tliero a reli^pon which addressed itself more 
directly to the senses. And, fortunately for it, the immense power and revenues 
of its ministers enabled them to meet its exorbitant demands. On so splendid 
a theatre, and under such pati*onage, the arts were called into life in modern 
Europe, and most of all in that spot which represented the capital of Chris- 
tendoni. It was there, amid the pomp and luxury of religion, that those 
beautiful structures rose, with those exquisite creations of the chisel and 
the pencil, whicli embodied in themselves all the elements of ideal beauty. 

But, independently of these external circumstances, the spirit of Catholi¬ 
cism was euiinently favourable to the artist. Shut out from free inquiry— 
from the Scriptures themselves—and compelled to receive the dogmas of his 
teachers upon trust, the road to.conviction lay less through the understanding 
tlian the,heart. The Iieart was to be moved, the affections and sympathies 
to be stirred, as well as tlie senses to he dazzled. This was the machinery by 
which alone could an effectual devotion to the faith be maintained in an 
ignorant people. It was not, therefore, Christ as a teacher delivering lessons 
of practical wisdom and morality that was brought before the eye. but Christ 
filling the offices of human Kympathy, ministering to the poor ana sorrowing, 
giving eyes to the blind, health to the sick, and life to the dead It was Christ 
suffering under pei'secution, crowned with thorns, lacerated with stripes, dying 
on the cross. These sorrows and sufferings were understood- by the dullest 
soul, ond told moie than a thousand homilies. So with the Virgin, It was 
not that sainted mother of the Saviour whom'Protestants venerate but do not 
worship; it was the Mother of God, and entitled, like him, to adoration. It 
was a woman, and, as such, the object of those romantic feelings which would 
profane the service of the Deity, but which are not the less touching as being 
in accordance with human aympathie.s. The respect for the Virgin, inde^, 
partook of tliA which a Catholic might feel for his tutelar saint and his 
mistress combined. Orders of chivalry were dedicated to her service; and 
her shrine was piled with more offerings and frequented by more pilgrimages 
than the altars of the Deity himself. . Thus, feelings of love, admation, and 
ronianjic honour, strangely blended, threw a nalo of poetic glory around their 
object, making it the most exalted theme for the study of the artist. What 
wonder that tliis subject should have called forth the noblest inspirations of 
his genius ? What wonder that an artist like Raphael should have found in 
the simple portraiture of a woman and a-child the materials for immortality? 

It w ' ■ ...... . . . 

arts of 
was 

gave a r^l existeiice to the beings "of fancy, ^and artisl^ embodying tbe^ 
in forms of visible beauty, Imt finished the w6rk which the poet haa begun. 

The Reformation brought other trains of ide^ and with them other infiu- 
enc« oh the arts, than those of Catholicism. Its first movements wei'e decidedly 
hostile, since the works of art with whidi the temples were adorned, being 
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riSRocrated with t)ie religion itself^ became odiou£! as the symbols of idolatry. 
But t)ie spirit of the R^orination ^ve thought a new direction even in the 
cultivation of art. It was no lob^er soright to appeal to the senses by brilliant 
dispbiT, or to waken the sensibilities by those sui>6rficial emotions which find 
relief in tears. A sterner, deeper feeling was roused. The mind was turned 
within, as it were, to ponder on the import of existence and its future desti¬ 
nies j for the chains were withdrawn from the soul, and it was permitted to 
wander at large in the regions of speculation. Reason took the place of senti¬ 
ment,—the useful of the merely ornamental. Facts were substituted for 
forms, even the ideal forms of beaui^. There were to be no more Michael 
Angelos and Raphaels; no glorious Gothic temples whidi consumed ^nera- 
tions in their building. The sublime and the beautiful were not the first 
objects proposed by the artist. He sought truth,—fidelity to nature. He 
studied the chameters of his species as wdl as tho forms of imaginary perfec¬ 
tion. He portrayed life as developed in its thousand peculiarities before his 
own eyes, and the ideal gave way to the natural. In this way, new schook of 
painting, like that of' Hogarth, for example, arose, which, however inferior in 
those ^eat propeifies for which we must admire the masterpieces of Italian 
ATtf had a significance and philosophic depth which furnished quite as much 
matter for study and meditation. 

A similar tendency was ob'^ervabie in poetry, eloquence, and works of ele¬ 
gant literature. The influence of the Reformation here was undoubtedly 
favourable, whatever it may have been on the arts. How could it be otherwise 
on literature, the written expression of thought, in which no grace of visible 
forma and proportions, no SKill of mechanical execution, can cheat the eye 
with the vain semblance of genius ? But it Avas not until tho warm breatih of 
the Reformation had dissolved the icy fetters which had so long held the spirit 
of man in bondage that the genial curre^-L of the soul was permitted to now, 
that the gates of reason were unbarred, and the mind was pennitted to taste* 
of the tree of knowledge, forbidden tree no longer. Where was the scope for 
eloquence when thought was stifled in the very sanctuary of the heart? for 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

There might, indeed, be^ an elaborate attention to the outward forms of 
expression, an exquisite finish of verUiI arrangement, the dress and garniture 
of thought. And, in fact, the Catholic nations Jiave surpassed the Protestant 
in attention to verbal ele^nce and the soft music of numbc1t-sj|o nice rheto¬ 
rical artifice and brilliancy of composition. The i)oetry of Ita*and the prose 
of bVance bear ample evidence how much time and talent have been expended 
on this beauty of outward form, the rich vehicle of thought. But where shall 
we find the powerful reasoning, various knowledge, and fearless energy of 
diction which stamp the oratory of Protestant England and America ) In 
France, indeed, where prose has received a higher polish and classic elegance 
than in any other country, pulpit eloquence has reacned an uncommon degree 
of excellence ; for, though much was excluded, the avenues to the heart, as 
with the painter and the sculptor, Avere still left open to tho orator. If there * 
has been a deficiency ‘’a this respect in the Eiijglisn Church, which all will not 
admit, it arises probably from the fact that the mind, unrestricted, has been 
occupied With reasoning rather than rhetoric, and sought to clear away old 
preindio^ and establish neAV truths, instead of wakening a transient sensibility 
or %tzzling the imagination with poetic flights of eloquence. That it is the 
fault of the preacher, at all events, and not of Protestantism, is shown by a 
striking example under our oAvn eyes, that of our distinguished countryman 
Hr. Ctohning, whoso style is irradiated Avith all the splendours of a glowffig 
imagination, showing, as powerfully as any other example, pro’wbly, in English 
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" VtOfUij of what melocly and compass tbo Iwgua^ is capable uad^ ibe t<)uph 
of geniits instinct with genuine euttp^ME*. Not that we Would recopHU^pd 
style^ grand and l^autiful as it^i^^n^^tion. We thuSk bav0^ 
the ill cdccts of this already in Biord|piau ope instance. In fact, ti 5 Bt^le 
should be held up as a model for inHltion. >Dr. Johnson^ells us, in’onepf 
those oracular passages somewliat tha^adbare nAw, that “ whoever wishes 1>0 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not oateutO- 
tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes 91 Addison.^ WiU^ All 
deference to the great critic, who, by the formal cut of the sentence just 
quoted, shows that he did not care to follow his own prescriptiow, w^e think 
otherwise. Whoever would write a good English stylq^ we should say, srould 
acquaint himself with the mysteries of the language as revealed in the \vTitiu^ 
of the best masters, l)Ut should foi'in Jus own stylo on nobody but hii^eif. 
Every man, at least every man with a spark of originality in his compositi^, 
has his own peculiar way of thinking, and, to give it efiect, it must fk»d its 
, way out in its own peculiar language, liideea, it is impossible to Separate 
language from thought iu that delicate blending of both which is (^hed style; 
at least, it is impossible to produce the same ertbet with the original by /my 
copy, however literal. We may imitate the structure of a sentence, but the 
ideas which gave it its i>eculiar piopriety we cannot imitate, 'JPhe forms bf 
expression that suit one man's train of thinking no more suit another's than 
one man's clothes will suit aiiother. They will be sure to be either too 
or too small, or, at all events, not to make wliat gentlemen of the needle cml 
a good Jit. Jf the party chances, as is generally the case, to be rather under 
size, and the model is over size, this will only expose ins own littleness 
more. There is no case more in poiiA than that atforded by Dr, Johmson 
himself. His brilliant style has been the ambition of every schoolboy, and of 
some children of larger growth, since the days of the fiambler. But 'thA 
nearer they come to it the worse. The lieautiful is turned into the fantastic, 
and the suoliine into the ridiculous. The most curious example of this within 
our'recollection is the case of Dr. Syuuuons, the English editor of MiltonIS 
prose writings, and the biographer 01 the poet. The littie doctor has main¬ 
tained thioughout his ponderous volume a most exact imitation of the great ‘ 
doctor, his sesquipedalian words, and florid rotundity of period. With all this 
cumbrous load of brave finery oa his back, swelled to twice his original dimen¬ 
sions, he looka|fot all the world, as he is, like a mere bag of wind.—-a scare- * 
crow, to admomsh others of the folly of similar depredations. 

But to return. The influcuce of the Reformation on elegant literature was 


never more visible than in tlie first great English school of poets, which came 
soon after it, at the close of the sixteenth century. The writers of tliat peiiod 
displayed a courage, originality, and truth higfily characteristic of the new 
revolution, wliich uad been introduced by breaking down the old landmarks 
of opinion and giving unbounded range to speculation and inquinr. The first 
great poet, S^ienber, adopted the same vehicle of imagination with'tho Italian 
nards of chivalry, the romantic epic ; but, instead ^of making it, like them, a 
mere revel of fancy, with no farther object than to delight the reader by . 
hrilliant combinations, be momlized his aufl gave it a deeper and more 
solemn import by the mysteries of Allegory, which, however prejudicial to its 
effect as a work of §rt, showed a mind too intent on serious thoughts and 
inquiries itself to bo, content with the dazzli^ej but impotent coruscations of 
genius, that serve no other end than that of aiiui<?ement. 

^ In the same manner, 8hakspeare alid the other dramatic writers of the 
tiAe, instead of adopting the formal rules recognized afterwards by tlie French < 
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writei*8> ^ketierkal flcH'ii|sl7e^ t^r 'exaggemtcd luodek of ^a^actcir) t 

imd^'U^Cxort^y yyeiit fi'eely wwdUjjjpsdy into all the varied fft 

depths of tlie aonlip^nuig on all thedive^fied 
of hdrtanity,—fpr ho might touclr^ all without fear of petsecaticto>—i«5p4 
t^s making bia productions & i>tordiPKifie of philosophy, of lessons of 
wisdom^ deep) yet so clear ttiat he wm runs may read. , . 

But the spirit of the Reformation (ud not descend in all its fulness oq 
Muse till appearance of Milton« !rbat great poet was in h^rt as tbdrougnly 
& lleformerr and in doctrine much luom thoroughly so than Luther hims^ll, 
Indignautut every effort to crush the spirit, and to cheat it in his own words, 

. of that liberty wnich rarefies and enlightens it like tlie influence of heaven,” 
bo proclaimed the ri^ts of man as a rational, immortal being, undismayed 
T)y roenhee and obloquy, amid a generation of servile ana unprincipled 
sycopliantK. The blindness which excluded bibi from the things of eartii 
.'ppeiicil to hkn more glorioirs and spiritualized conceptions of heaven, and 
;^ded him in exhibiting the full iaffuence of those sublime trntlis which the 
^^vilege-of free inquiry in religious matters had poured upon the mind. His 
J^iuso was as eminently the child of Protestantism as that of Dante, who 
^semblediiim in so many traits of character, was of Catliolicisru. The latter 
^et, coming first among the moderns, after, the fountuns of the great deep 
yrhich had so long overwhelmed tlie world were broken iqi, displayed in his 
wonderful composition all The elements of modern institutions as distinguished 
'from those of antiquity. He first shoTved the full and peculiar infinence of 
OJudstiaHity on literature, but it was Christianity under the form of Oatho- 
■hcisni. Jlis subject,-bpiritmil in its (hsignjike Milton’s, was sustained by 
Qi\ the auxiliaries of a vidble and material existence. Ills passage through 
the infernal abyss is a series of tragic pictures of human woo, su^esting 
'0'oatey refinements of cnielty than v«ro ever imagined by a heatlien i»oel. 
Amid all the various forms or mortal anguish, we look in vain for the ndud as 
aiiieaub of torture. In like manner, in ascending the scale of celestial being* 
we i>ass tlirough a succession of^briiliant./>7w, made .up of light, music, and 
motion, increasing in splendour and velocity, till all arc lost and confotmded 
in the glories of wie Deity, Bven the pencil of the great master, dipped in 
these gorgeous tints of imagination, docs not .shrink from Uie attempt to 
portray the outlines of Deity itself. In this he aspiied to what many of his 
countrymen in the sister arts of design have since attempted, and, like.him, 
have failed ; for who can hope to give form to tlio Infinite ? in the same false 
style Dante personifies the .spirits of evij, including Watan lumself. Much was 
doubtless owing to the age, thougli much, also, must he referretl to the genius 
of (latholicisin, wliich, appealing to the senses, has a tendency tfi materialize 
the spiritual, as Protestantism, witli deeper reflection, aims to spiritualize the 
material. Thus Milton, in treading similar ground, borrows bi.s illustrations 
from intellectual sources, conveys the image of the Almiglity by his attributes, 
and, ill the frequent portraiture wliich ho introduces of Satan, suggests only 
vague conceptions of form, tlie faint outlines of ipattcr, as it were, stretching 
vast over many a rood, but toweriug sublime by tlio uucoiunicrablc energy ^ 
will,—the fit representative of the principle of evil. Indeed, Milton" liaa 
scarcely anything of what may b.e called eceuic decorations to produce a 
certain stage effect. His actors are few, and his action nothing, it is only 
by their intellectual and moral relations—by giving full scope to the 

" Chcirub vOftteinpUtion— 

He tbat sof rs on goMm \\ ing. 

Guiding t)i« n^^ry-.\ hOT'lrd throne,'* 


U 
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* that h6 has prepared for us visions of celestial beauty and grandeur which 
never fade from our souls. ^ . 

In the dialogue witli which the two poetsTiave seasoned their ppems, we sjec 
the action of the opposite intliiences we have described. Both give vent'to 
metaphysical disquisition, of learned sotilU, and^hruch greater Je^turbaii the 
reader would desire; but in Milton it is the free discussion of a mwd t^ijied 
to wrestle boldly on abstrusest points of metaphysical theology, while Pahte 
follows in the same old barren footsteps which had been trodden by tlie 
sciioolmcn. Both writers were singularly bold and independent, Pante 
asserted that liberty which should bdong to the citizen of every free sta^— 
that civil liber^ which had been sacrificed in his own country by the spirit of 
faction. But Milton claimed a higher freedom,—a freedom of thinking and 
of giving utterance to thought, uncontralled by human authority. He 
had fallen on evil times; but he had a generous confidence that bis voice 
would reach to posterity and Avoidd be a guide and a light to. the coming 
generations. And truly has it proved so; for in his writings we find the 
germs many of the boasted discoveries of our own day in government and 
^ucation, so that lie may be fairly considered as the morning star of that 
higher civilization which mstingirishes our happier era. 

Milton’s poetical writing:s do not seem, however, to have been held in that 
neglect by his contemporaries which is commonly supposed. He bad attracted 
too much attention as a political controversialist, was too much fear^ for his 
talents, as well as hated for his principles, to allow anything which fell from 
his pen to pass unnoticed. Although the profits went to others, he lived to 
see a second edition of “ Paradise Lost,” and this was more than was to have 
been fairly anticipated of a composition of this nature, however well executed, 
falling on such tunes. Indeed, its sale was no evidence that its merits were 
comprehended, and may be referred to the genei'al reputation of its apthor; 
for we find so accomplished a critic as Sir William Temple, some years later, 
omitting the name of Milton in his roll of writers who have done honour to 
modern literature, a circumstance which may perhaps be imputed to that 
reverence for the ancients which blinded Sir \Villiam to the merits of their 
successors. How could Milton be understood in his own generation, in the 
grovelling, sensual court of Charles the SecondHow could the dull eyes so 
long fastened on the earth endure the blaze of his inspired genius ? It was 
not tilt time had removed him to a distance that he could be calmly gazed on 
and his merits fairly contemplated. Addison, as is well known, was the first 
to bring them into popular view, by a.beautiful specimen of criticism,that has 
permanently cnnnected his name with that of his illustrious subject. More 
than half a century later, another great name in English criticism, perhaps 
the greatest in ^neral reputation, Johnson, passed sentence of a very different 
kind on the pretensions of the poet. A production more discreditable to the 
author is not to be found in tlie whole of his voluminous works,—^uaHv 
discreditable whether regarded in an historical light or as a sample of literaiy 
criticism. What shall we say of the biographer who, in oUu^on to that 
affecting passage where the blind old bard talks of himself as darkness, 
and wdtn dangers compass’d round,” can coolly remark that/* tfiis darkness, 
had his eyes been better employed, might undpubtedly have deserved coni- 
passion ”1 Or what of the entio who can sax of th^ most exi^dsite bSbsion of 
Doric minstrelsy that '&ur language boast& guidy no man could have fancied 
that he read ‘ Lycidas ’ with treasure, had hC not IQiown the author; ” and of 
Paradise Lost^ itself, that “i# wrujal is a duty rather than a pleasure’’! 
Could a more exact measure be afforded than by this single line of the poetic 
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sensibility of the critic, &ii<l bis unsuitableness for tlie office he had here 
assumed f llis “ Life of Milton ^is a huinUiatiiig testimony of the power of 
political and leliaious prejudices to watp a great and good mind mm the 
standard of trutn. ip the estimation not merely of cootempmrarv excelimice, 
but of the great ,01 other years, over whose frailties Time might be su|q;)osed to 
have drawp his friendly mantle. 

Another’ half>eentary has elapsed, and ample justice has been rendered to 
tbe fame of the poet by two elaborate critidsins: the one in the S^nbrngh 
Review, from the pen of Mr. Macaulay; tlie oilier by Dr. Channing, in we 
“ Christian Eicsminer,” since republished in his own works; remarkable per* 
formances, each in the manner highly characteristic of its author, and which 
have contributed, doubtless, to draw attention to the prose compositions of 
their subject, as the criticism of Addison did to his poetry. There is some¬ 
thing gratifnng in the circumstance that this meat advocate of intellectual 
liber% should have found his most able and eloquent expositor among us, 
whose position qualifies us in a peculiar manner for profiting by the r|ph legacy 
of his genius. It was but discharging a debt of gratitude. 

Chateaubriand has much to say about Milton, tor whose ivritiugs, both prose 
and poetry, notwithstanding tlie difi'crence of their sentiments on almost all 
points of politics and religion, he appears to entertain tbe most sincere revc< 
rence. His criticisms are liberal and just; they show a thorough study of his 
author; but neither tbe historical facts nor the reflections will suggest much 
that is new on a subject now become trite to the English reader. 

We may pass over a good deal of skiinble skaiuble stuff about men and 
things, which our autnnr may have Cut out of his commonplace-boolr, to come 
to bB remarks on Sir Walter Scott, whom he does not rate so highly as most 
critics. 

" The illustrious painter of Scotland, he says, “ seems to me to have created 
a false class; he lias, in my opini6n, confounded history and romance. The 
novelist has set about writing historical romances, and tue historian romantic 
histories.”—Vol. ii. p. 300 . ■ 

We should have said, on the contrary, that he Iiad improved the character 
of both; that he had given new value io romance by building it on histoiy, 
and new charms to histo^ by embellishing it with the graces of romance. 

To be more explicit. The principal historical work of Scott is the “ Life of 
Napoleon ” It ha^ unquestionably, many of tho faults mcident to a dashing 
style of composition, which precluded the possibility of compression and 
arrangement in the b^t form of which the subject was capable. Tliis, in the 
end, may be fatal to tho perpetuity of the work, for posterity will be much less 
patient than our own age. He will have a much heavier load to carry^ inas* 
much as he is to bear up under all of his own time, and ours too. It is very 
certain, then, some must go by the board; and nine sturdy volume^ ivhich is 
the amount of Sir Walters English edition, ivill be somewhat alarming. Had 
he confined liiuiself to half the quantity, there would have been no ground for^ 
distrast. Eveir day, nay, hour^ wo see, ay, and feel, the ill effects or this rapid"'' 
style of composition, so usual with the best writers of our day. The immediate 
profits which such writers are pretty sure to get, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
ample of M. Chateaubriand, operate fike the dressing improvidently Mid on a 
naturally good soil; forcing out noxious weeds in such luxuriance as to oh^ 
if not absolutely to kill, the more healthful vegetation. Quantities of trivial 
detail find their way into the 'pa.ge> mixed un^th graver matters. InattiM 
of that skilful pre^ration by which all the avSittes verge at last to one'p(^t, 
eo as to leave a distinct impression—an impression of unity—on the IW^r, 
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he is hui nO‘l ;il* * 1 ;; in a Uiousaiid directions, or round and round, bufc 

never, in the amt of the times, “ goin*^ ahead” an inch. Tie leaves ofl*pretty 
much where he set out, except that his memory may be tolerably well stufled 
with facts, -whicli, from want of some principle of cohesion, will soon drop out 
of it. lie will find himself like a traveller who has been riding through a fine 
country, it may be, by moonlight, getting glimpses of everything, but no com- 
plete, well-illuminated view of the whole C^qmleper incertam lunam^^ etc.), 
or, lather, like the same traveller whizzing along in a locomotive so rapidly as 
to get even a glimpse fairly of nothing, instead of making liis tour in such 
a manner as woukl enable Jiim to pause at what was w'orth his attention, to 
pass by night over the baircn and uninteresting, and occasionally to rise to 
Hucli elevations as would aliord the best points of view for commanding the 
various prospect. 

The romance-writer labours under no sucli embarrassments, lie may, un¬ 
doubtedly, precipitate his work, so that it may lack proportion, and the nice 
arrangeiucnt reipiired liy the rules which, fifty years ago, would have con- 
demn(‘d it as a work of art. Tint the criticism of the present day is not so 
squeamish, or, to say truth, pedantic. Jt is enough for the wTiter of fiction if 
he give pleasure; and this, everybody knows, is not effected by tlie strict 
observance of artificial rules. It is of little conseipionce how the plot is en¬ 
tangled, or w'hether it be untied or cut in older to extricate the 
persomxi. At least, it is of little consequence compared with the true delinea¬ 
tion of chaiacter. The story is serviceable only as it aifouls a means for the 
display of this ; and if the novelist but keej) up the interest of liis story and 
the truth of his cbaractm.s, w'o easily forgive any dislociitions which his light 
vehicle may encounter from too heedless motion. Indeed, rapidity of moti(m 
may in soine soit tavoiu' liim, kcci»ing up the ^low of his invention, and 
striking out, as lie <laslies along, sparks of wit and fancy, that give a brilliant 
illumination to his tiack iliit in liistory theie must be auothei kind of pni- 
cess,—a ))rocess at once slow and laborious. Old parcbments are to be lau- 
saekeo, charters and mnsiy records U\ be deci[>liored, and stui)id, worm-eatcji 
cTironiclers, w1kj had much more passion, frequently, to Idind, than good 
sense to guide them, must be sifted aiul comiiared. In short, a sort of Medax- 
like process is to be gone through, anil many an old bone is to be boikul over 
in the aildron before it can come out again clothed in the eleinmUs of beauty. 
The dreams of the novelist, — the jioet of prose,— 011 the other hand, arc 
beyond the reach of art, and the magician calls up the most brilliant forms 
of fancy by a single stroke of his Avand. 

Scott, in his History, Avas relieved in some degree from this necessity of 
studious research by borrowing his theiiie from contemporary events. It was 
his duty, indeed, to examine evkleuce carefully and sift out contradictions and 
errois. This demanded shreAvdness and caution, but not much previou.s pre¬ 
paration and study. It demanded, above all, candour; for it Avas his businesN 
not to make out a case for a client, hut to Aveigh both sides, like an impartial 



raise altars to liis memory Avere disappointed; and so Avere those, also, Avho 
tlemaiided that the tail and cloven hoof should be made to peep out beneath 
the imperial robe. But this proves his impa.tialitv. It would be unfair, 
however, to require the degre^ of impartiality which is to be expected from 
one removed to a distance from the tlieatre of strife, from those national 
inttuests and feelings which are so often the disturbing causes of historic faicr 
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ness. An American, no tloul>t, avouM have been in this respect in a more 
favourable point of view for contempliiting tlie European drama. TJie ocean, 
stretched between us and the Old World, has the effect of time, and ex¬ 
tinguishes, or, at least, cools, the hot and angry feelings wliich find their way 
into every man’s bosom within the atmosphere of the contest. Scott w'as a 
Briton, with all the peculiarities of one,—at least of a Nortli Briton ; and tho 
future lustorian who gatliers materials from his lalwnrs will throw those 
national predilections into the scale in determining the probable accuracy of 
Ids statements. These are not greater than might occur to any man, aiul 
allowance will always be made for tliem, on the ground of a general ])rcsnnip- 
tion; so that a greater degree of impartiality, by leading to false conclusions 
in tliis respect, Avould scarcely have served tlie cause of truth l)etter with pos¬ 
terity. An iiidividnal wlio felt his reputation compromised jnay have joined 
issue on this or that chaige of inaccuracy ; but no such charge lias come from 
Hiiy of the leading jonrnaLs in the country, which u'ould not have been slow to 
expose it^ and which would not, considering the great popularity and, conse¬ 
quently, influence of the work, have omitted, as they did, to notice it at all, 
had it afforded any obvious groitiKf of exception on this score. Where, 
then, is the romance which our author accuses Sir Walter of blending witli 
history ? 

Scott was, in trutli, m.i'^tor of the picturesque, lie nn(Ier>too(], hotter than 
any historian since the time of liivy, how to dispose his lights and shades 
so as to produce the most striking result. This pioperty of romance lie had 
a right to borrow. This talent is ])articularly ohsevvable in the animated 
])arts of his story, —in his Iiattlos, for example. No man ever painted those 
terrible scenes with greater efi'ect. lie had a natural relish for gunpowder ; 
and his mettle roused, like that of Ihesar-horse, at the sound of tlie trumpet, 
llis acquaintance with military sciCiiCe enabled liim to employ a technical 
phraseology, just technical enough to given knowing air to Ids descriptions, 
witliout emljarrassing the reader nyanedantic display of nnintelligihle jargon. 
This is a talent rare in a civilian. Nothing can he finer than many of his 
battle-pieces in his “Life of Bonaparte,” unless, indeed, avo except one or 
two in his “ History of Scotland," as the fight of Bannockburn, for example, 
ill which Burns’s “ Scots, w'lia hae” seems to lu’eatlie in every line. _ 

It isAvlien treading on Scottisli ground that he seems to feel all his strength. 
“I seem always to step more firmly,” he said to some one, “when oii my own 
native heather." His mind ivas steeped in Seotiish lore, and liis bosom 
vanned with a synqiallietic glow for the age of chivalry. Aceordindy, his 
delineations of this period, whether in history or romance, are iinrivalled ; as 

& *ior in eflect to those of most eouqulers as the richly-stained glass of the 
d ages is suiierior in beauty and brilliancy of tints to a modern imitation. 
If this be borrowing soniothing from romance, it is, we rejieat, no more than 
wiiat is lawdnl for the historian, and explains the meiudng of our assertion 
tliat lie has improved history by the embellisliments of fiction. 



novel ol “ The Abbot.” The liistorian must keep the beaten track of events. 
The novelist launches into the illimitable regions of fiction, provided only 
that his historic portraits he tnie to their originals. By due attention to 
tins, fiction is inane to minister to history, and may, in point of fact, contain 
as much real truth,—truth of character, though not of situation. “The 
difference between the historian and me,” >says Fielding, “ is tliat wdth hiiir 
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everythiDg is false bit the names and dates, while with me nothing is false 
hut these. There is, at least, as much truth in this as in most witticfsms. 

It is the great glory of Scott tliat, by nice attention to costume and chmcter 
in his novels, he has raised them to historic importance without impairing 
their interest as works of art. Who now would imagine that he Could form 
a satisfactory notion of the golden days of Queen JBeas that had not read 
“ Kenilworth ” 1 or of Richard Coeur-de-Lion and his brave paladins that had 
not read “ Ivanhoo ” ? Why, then, it has been said, not at once incorporate 
into regular histoiy all these traits which give such historical value to the 
novel i Because in this way the strict truth which history requires would 
be violated. This cannot be. The fact is. History and Romance are too 
near akin ever to be lawfully united. By mingling them together, a (^fusion 
is produced, like tlie mingling of day and night, .mystifying and distorting 
every feature of the landscape. It is enough for the novels if he be true 
to the spirit; the historian must be true also to the letter. He cannot coin 
peilinent remarks and anecdotes to illustrate the characters of his drama. 
He cannot even provide them with suitable costumes. He must take just 
what Father Time has given him, just what he finds in the records of the 
age, setting down neither more nor less. Now, the dull chroniclers of the old 
time rarely thought of putting down the smart payings of the great people 
they biographize, still less of entering into minute circumstances of personal 
interest. These were too familiar to contemporaries to require it, and there* 
fore they waste their breath on more solemn matters of state, all important 
in their generation, but not worth a rush in the present. Wliat would the 

.... .. /. .A I . ...... 



but, in truth, just as artificial as any other part,—all coined in the imagina¬ 
tion of the wnter ! There is the same dilt'erente between his occupation and 
that of the novelist that there is between tlie historical and the portrait 
painter. The former necessarily takes some great subject, with great person- 


out natural, jaminar scenes ana races, laugning or weeping, nut in tne ctiarm- 
ing undress of nature. What wonder that novel-rcaaiug .should be so much 
more amusing than history 1 

But we have already trespassed too freely on the patience of our readers, 
who will think the rambling iqiirit of out author contagious. Before dismissing 
him, however, we will give a taste of his quality by one or two extracts, not 
very germane to English literature, but about as much so as a great part of 
the work. The first is a poetical sally,on Bonaparte’s burial-place, quite in 
Monsieur Chateaubriand’s peculiar vein : 

“The solitude of Napoleon, in his exile and his tomb, has thrown another 
kind of spell over a brilliant memory. Alexander did not die in sight of 
Greece ; he disappeared amid the pomp of distant Babylon. Bonaparte did 
not olose his eyes in the presence of France ; ho passed away in the gorgeous 
horizwi of the torrid zone. The man who haid,.8hown himself in such powerffil 


mity of -a' lonely path. The depth of the silence wjbidi presses upon him can 
only be compart to the vastness of that tumult wmeh had snrroimded liim. 
Nations are absent; their threng has retired. The bird of the tropliM, har¬ 
nessed to the car of the sun, as Bnffon magnificently expUestes it, spring hfa 
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flight downward from the planet of ligJit, lesta alone,, for a mouient, over the 
ftsneS'^ weight of which ms shaken the equilibnam pf the globe. 

Bonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to his flnal exil^ r^rdless of that 
l)eautiflil sky which delighted Columbus, Vasco de Qama, and ChmoSns. 
Stretched the ship’sstennhe perceived not that unknown constdlations 
were sparkling over his head. His powerful dance, for the first time, encoun¬ 
tered their rays. What to him were stars which lie had never seen from his 
bivouacs and Which had never shone over his empire ? Nevertheless, not one 
of theita has failed to fulfil its destiny: one half of the firmament ^read its 
light over his cradle, the other half was reserved to illuminate his tomb.*— 
VoL il. pp. 18.5, 186: 

The next extract relates to the British statesman, William Pitt: 

“ Pitt, tall and slender, bad an air at once melancholy and sarcastic. His 
. delivery was cold, his intonation monotonous, his action scarcely perceptible. 
At the same time, the luddness and tlie fluency of his thoughts, the logic of 
his arguments, suddenly irradiated witli Hashes of eloquence, renders his 
talents something above the ordinary line. 

“ 1 frequently saw Pitt walking across St. James’s Park from Ins own house 
to the palace. On his part, Qebrgo the Third arrived from Windsor, after 
drinking beer out of a pew’ter pot with the f.nnneis of the neighbourhood; he 
drove through the mean courts of his mean hahitation in a gray chariot, 
followed by a few of the horse-guaids. This was the master of the kinm of 
KurCpe, as five or six merchants of the city are the masters of India. Pitt, 
dressed in black, with a steel-hilted sword by his side, and his iiat luider his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps at a time. In his passage he 
only met with three or four emigtant.s, who liad nothing to do. Casting 
on us a disdainful look, he turned "p his nose and bis pale face, and 
passed on. 

“ At home, this great financier kept no sort of order; he had no regular 
liours for his meals or for sleqp. Over head and ears in debt, he paid nobody, 
and never covdd take the trouble to cost up a bill. A valet de chamkre 
managed his house. Ill-dressed, without , pleasure, without passion, greedy 
‘ of power, he di^pised honours, and would not be anything more than William 
Pitt. 

“ In the mouth of June, 1822, Lord Liverpool took me to dineat his country, 
house. As we crossed Putney Heath, he .showed me the small house where 
ttm Son of Lord Chatham, the statesman who had hod Kuropo in liis pay and 
distributed with his own hand all the treasures of the world, died iir poverty.” 
—Vol U. pp. 277, 278. 

The following extracts show the changes tljat liave taken place in English 
manners and society, and may afford the “ whiskered pandour^’ of our own day 
an opportunity of contrasting his stylo of dandyism with that of the preceding 
generatidn:. 

■MS^iarated from the Continent by a long war, the English retained their 
monnera and Hieir national character till the end bf the last century. All was 
not yet machine in the working classes, folly in the upper classes. On the 
saipe pavements where you now meet squalid figures ana men in frock*coats, 
you were pas^ by young'girte with .white tippet^ straw hats tied under the 
chin with a riband, with a basket on.the arm, in which was fruit Or a book.: 
all kept their eyes cast down { pll blushed when one lookecl at them. Frock- 
coats, without any other, were so nhusdal in London in 1793 that a woman, 
deploring with tears: the death of Louis the Sixteenth, said to me, ‘ But, my 
dear sir, is it true that the poor king was dressed in a frock-co,ct when they 
cut off'his head 'i' 
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“The geiitleriicii-farmcrs had not yet sold tlieir patrimony to take up their 
losideiice in London; they still formed, in the House of Conmiona, tliat 
independent fraction which, transferring their support from tlie opposition 
to the ininistorial side, upheld the ideas of order and propriety. They hiinte<l 
the fox and shot pheasants in autumn, ate fat goose at Michaelmas, greeted 
the sirloin witfi shouts ot “ Roast beef for ever y complained of the present, 
extolled the past, cursed Pitt and the Avar, Avhich doubled the price of poit 
Avine, and went to bed di iink, to Iiegin the same life again on tlio foIloAving 
day. They felt (piite sure that the glory of (ireat Britain Avould not perish so 
long as ‘God save the King' Avas snng, the rotten boroughs maintained, the 
gaino-laAvs enforced, ainl liaros and partridges could be soil by stealth at 
market, under the names of lions and ostriches.”—Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 

“ in 1822, at the time of my embassy to London, the fashionable Avas 
expected to exhibit, at the first glance, an unhappy and unhealthy man ; to 
liave an air of negligence about liis person, long nails, a beard neither entire 
nor shaA^en, but as if grown for a moment unaAvares, and forgotten during the 
pre-occiipations of AvretcIuKlness ; hair in disorder; a siiblinie, mild, uicked 
eye; lips compressed in disdain of human nature; a Byronian heart, over- 
Avhclmed with Aveariness and disgust of life. 

“The dandy of the present day must ha\'C a cononcring, frivolous, insolent 
look, lie must pay particular attention to Ids toilet, Avear mustaclies, or a 
Ix'aul trimmed into a circle lik(‘ Queen Elizabeth's ruff, (^r like tlie radiant 
ilisc of the sun. Ho shoAvs the proml imlei»endence of his character by keeping 
his hat upon Ids head, l>y lolling upon sofas, by thrusting his boots into the 
faces of the ladies seated in admiration u}»on chair.s before him. He rides with 
a cane, Avhi(;h he carries like a taper, regardless of the horse, Avhich ho bestrides, 
as it were, hy accident. His healtli must be perfec.t, and he must alAAavs have 
five or six felicities upon his Iiajids. Some lailical dandies, Avho haveadvanced 
tlie farthest toAvavds the future, have a i)ipe. But, no doubt, all this has 
changed, even during the time tliat 1 have taken to descrilie it.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
;jOL 

'rhe avoAvod purpose of the present Avork, singular as it may seem from the 
above extracts, is to sciA'^e as an introduction to a meditated translation of 
Milton into French, since AA'hoIIy, or in part, completed by M. Chateanhriand, 
Avhu tliinks, truly enough, that Milton’s “ poetical ideas make him a man of 
our own epoch.” When an exile in England, in his early life, during the 
tronblc.s of the Revolution, our author earned an honourable subsistence by 
translating some of Milton’s verses ; and he now proposes to render the bard 
and liimself the same kind office hy his labours on a more extended scale. 
Thus he concludes : “ I again seat myself at the table of my poet. He Avill 
have inurished mo in iny youth and my old age. It is nobler and safer to 
liavo recourse to glory than to power.” Our author’s situation is an indifferent 
coiumentary on the value of literary fame, at least on its pecuniary value. No 
mau has had more of it in his day. No man has been more alert to make the 
most of it hy frequent, reiterated appearance before the public,—whether in 
full dress or dishabille, yet always before them; and now, in the decline of 
life, AA'o find him obtaining a scanty support by “French translation and 
Italian son^j.” We heartily hope that the bard of “Paradise Lost” will do 
bett<»r for his tninslatorfhan lie did for himself, and that M. de Chateaubriand 
will put more than five pounds in his pocket by Ids literary labour. 
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BANCROFT’S UNITED STATES.’ 

(.Januaiy, isii ) 

The celebrated line of Hisljop Berkeley, 

M'estward ihc coin'sn of einpfre takes its way/’ 

h too jjratifyinc; to national vanity not to be often quoted (though not always 
((noted right); and if we look on it in the nature of a prediction, the completion 
of it not being limited to any particular time, it will not Ite easy to disprove it. 
Had the liishop substituted^ freedom” for “empire,” it would bn alreivly fully 
justiiied by experience, it is curious to observe how steadily the progi*pss df 
freedom, civil and religious,—of the enjoyment of those rights which may lx; 
called the natural ligfits of humanity,-has gone on from east to west, and 
how precisely the more or less liberal character of tlie social institutions of a 
country may be determined by its g(‘Ographical ])Osition, as falling within tlic 
limits of one of the thiee qn-dters of the glohc occupied wholly or in part )jy 
members of the great Oiiucasian family. 

Tims, in Asia w^e find only fur-(;xtended despotisms, in wliich but tw’o 
relations are rccogniy.ed, those of master and slave ; a solitary master, and a 
nation of slaves. No constitution exists there to limit his authority; no inter¬ 
mediate body to counterbalance, or, at least, shield the pctiple from its exer¬ 
cise. The people have no political exis* ' nce. The monarch is literally tlu; 
state. The religion of such countries is of the same complexion with their 
government. The free spirit of Cliristianity, quickening aiul elevating tlie 
soul by the consciousness of its glorious d(;stiny, made few proselytes there ; 
but Mohammedanism, with its doctrines of blind fatality, found ready favour 
with iliose who liad already sunendered their W'ills—their K^’-jionsihility— 
to an earthly master, lu such countries, of course, there lias been little pro¬ 
gress in scieiu'e. Ornamental aits, and even the literature of imagination, 
liave been cultivated with various succ(;ss ; but little has l»een donc'in those, 
pursuits which depend on freedom of inquiry and are connected with the best 
interests of hnimanity. The few moniinients of an architectural kind that 
strike the traveller’s eye are the cold memorials of pomp and selfish vanity, 
not those of public spirit, directed to enlarge the resources and civilization of 
an empire. 

As we cross tlie boundaries into Europe, among the peo[ile of tlie same 
primitive stock and under the same parallels, wc may imagine ourselves trans¬ 
planted to another planet. Man no longer grovels in the dust beneath a 
master's frown. lie walks erect, as lord of the creation, his eyes raised to 
that heaven to which his destini(\s call him. He is a free agent,—thinks, 
Speaks, acts for himself; enjoys the fruits of his own industry; follows the 
career suited to his own genius and taste ; explores fearlessly the secrets of time 
and nature; lives under laws whicli he has assisted in framing; demand.s 
justice as hi$ right when those laws are invaded. .In nia freedom of specula¬ 
tion and action he has devised various forms of government. In most of tliein 
the monarchical principle is recognized; but the pow'er of the monarch is 
limited by written or customary rules. The pcoiHc at large enter more or 

‘ **nivlory of tilt? UnUM Stntps from tlio CJeorcc B^iicroq " \’t.l ii;. Bo«tr,Ti: (’’liaUc-t 
IWscovory of the AnicuifCi (.’ou1iii‘*tw ('. Li'M'ar.U Ihowu. '"So, pi». 
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less into the exercise of government ; and a numerous aristocracy, interposed 
between them and the crown, secures tbe^i from tlie oppresuon of Severn 
tyranny, while this body itself is so far an improvement in the social organization 
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nidge, aiiH executionei',—is distributed Among'a large nmnberof different 
individuals and interests. This is a great advance, in itself, towards popular 
freedom. 


The tendency, almost universal, is to advance still fai'thcr. It is this war 
of opinion—this contest between light and darkness, now going forward in 
most of the countries of Europe—which famishes the point of view from 
which their history is to be studied in the present, (uid, it may be, the follow¬ 
ing centuries; for revolutions in .society, when founded on opinion,—the only 
stable foundation, the only foundation m which the friend of hiunotuty does 
not shudder,—must be the slow work of time; and who would wish the good 
cause to be so precipitated that, in eradicating the old abuses which have 
interwoven themselves with every stone and pillar of the building, the noble 
building itself, which has so long afforded security to its inmat^ should be 
laid in mins i What is the best, what the worst form of government, in the 
abstiact, may be matter of debate; hut there can be no doubt that the best 
will become the worst to a people who Mindly rush into it without tlie pre* 
limiiiary training for compieheudiiig and conducting it. Such transitions 
must, at least, cost the sacrifice of generations; and the patriotism must be 
singularly pure and abstract u hich, at such cost, would purchase the possible, 
pr even probable, good of a remote posteifty. Various liave been the efforts 
in the Old World at popular forais of governnioiit, but, fKmi some cause or 
other, they have failed; Und however time, a wider intercourse, a greater 
familiarity with the piactical duties of representation, and, not least of all, 
our own auspicious example, may prepaie the European mind for the posses¬ 
sion of repnolican fieedoiii, it is very certain that, at the present moment 
Europe is not the place for republics. 

The true soil, foi these is our own continent, the New World, the last of 
tlie three great geographical divisions of winch we have spoken. is the 
.spot on which the l^utiful theories of the European phUosophar^Yii^ bad 
risen to the full freedom of speculation, while action was con^oUed--have 
been reduced to practice. The atmosphere here seems as fatal to the arbitaiuy 
institutions of the Old World as that has been tb the demoeratic forrot of our 
own. It seems scarcely possible that any other organization than these totter 
should exist here. In three centuries from the discovery of the country, the 
various races by which it is tenanted, some of them from the least liberal of 
the European monarchies, have, with few exceprion-s, come into the adoption 
of institutions of a repiiblicau clialacter. Toleration, civil and religioui!h has 
been proclaimed, and enjoyed to an extent unknown since the woud began, 
throughout the wide borders of this vast continent Alas for those portions 
which have assumed tlie exercise of these rights without fuily'ootuprenendlpg 
their impQft,~who have been intoxicated with the fumes freedobi instead 
of drawing nourishment from its Hving principle! 

It wi^i A fortunate, orJ^ speak more pn)periyy.a provideniitl^ tldngtfaat the 
disooveiv of the New World was .postponed fo the nreeue>|Nariod when it 
oecurreo. Ifad it takfo place at an earliw Ijn)e,-^n7togfnmtrisMtig 
period of the feudal ^es, for example,—the oli uisttouth^ of Bunope, with 
their hallowed alxwes, might jhaye wen ingrafted oir j^s new stock, and, 
instead of the fruit of the tree of > yr6 shoule have fuiaiished only varieties 

of a kind already far exhausted atid hastening to decay. But, happily, soma 
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impMiftnt dtfic^ved^s fn scie&oc^ '»t^, aboi« ^I, glodotu Biefonuattoii. 
{Mre an ^tric dio^ to tha intweet^ long beniunl)^ imdnf inflaenoe ot 
a tyrannical nriesthooA H td^ight men to diatotiat «aihOvii^( to trace effects 
baw to theif tobtod, to search l(tf^tbeimeivea,«&d ta.ti^ ti» guide but the 
reaton which had given them. It taught them to cbdnir the right of free 
in^ry as tiieir inalieiMbie birthright, and, with free iirauirjr, to^cnn of 
ocfiou. The tixteenth and sev^teenth centuries were the peiiod eg the 
mighty fatru^Ie petween the coiigictiug eAeiaeufe of religion, as the aght^th 
and ninetoe^ haveibeen that of the great contest for civil liherty. , 
It was inHlie ratdit of this imiversal fertoeut, and in oonsequence of 
that tliese shotoa were dr&b MOpled by (uir Puritan aneestors. Hefe they 
found a woHd^ wherenihpt ver^y we yahie of tboto theories which haa 
been derided as viaiotn^ or denounm as dangerons in their>bwn land. All 
around was fteei^free as nature handf: the inigbty streame tolUug on in 
their tnajes^, as tlu^ had contlAtied to roll from the oration} the forests, 
which no hand had Violated, flonrishiog in wimeval grandeur and beauty { 
their only tenants the Wild atiimala; or tlie Indians nearly as wild, scarcely 
held together by «iy tie of social Kowhere was the trace of civilized 

man or of his curious contrivaneCt.. Here w'as no Star Chamber nor Court of 


High Commission ^.ijo nbdes, tier jClK nor gibbets; no feudal tyrant to grind 
the pooiK man to the dust on which he toiled; no Inquisition, to pierce into 
the thought, and to ffiidce thonght-a ciiroe. The only eye '^t was upon them 
was tlie eye of Heaven. 

True, indeed, in the hrst heats of suffering enthusiasm they did not extend 
tiiat c^rity to others which they clftiraed for themsetvea It was a blot on 
their CharactmiL Imtouewbfeti they share to common wiUi most reformers. 
The zeal requisltew great revoiutiims, 'hether in ohnrch or state, is rarely 
attended W charity for difference 0 ! opinion. Those who aro willing to do 
and to suner braVely for their own doctrines attach a value to them which 
makto them impatient of opposition fiom others. The martyr for conscience’ 
«sthe cafinot comprehend the necessity of feniency to those wtm denounce those 
truths for'which ne is prepared to lay down his own life. If he set so littie 
vidue on his oWU ma$ as it natural he should set mere on that of'others 1 
Dominican, who’dra^ed his victims to tlie fires of the Inquisition in Spain, 
freely gave tip his-ease and his life to the duties of a inissionarv among the 
hmi^eii. The Jesuits, trfao suffered mmtyrdom among the American savages 
iff the propagation of their faith, sttomlatra those very sava^ to their horrid 
massacres of the i^otestant settlements bf New England. Qod has not Often 
combined charity with enthusiasm. When he has done so, be has produced 
his tioblest work,—a More, or a F4nelbn, 

* Ent, if toe fir^ settlers were intolerant in practice, they brought witli them 
tlmHving principle of freedmn, wirfeh would survive when their generation had 
passed away. They could not aVoid it; for their coming here was in itself an 
aasevtioh w-thltt wmdple. Tliey came for ooMdettee’ sake,—to worship God 
in their own wire.- Freedwn of poltticah ^tituttettS they at once avowed. 
'Every dttoen took his part in Um pc^dcar scheme^ and einoyed all the con- 
ddbc^oo. mwii «qiia|tt«i^pat^^ th civil pdrUeges; and liberty in political 
matters gis^mallyimm^t l^h it a correspending nbei ty in religious concerns. 
In to^ sablequeaV’OCnteSt'Witot too niiothdo«oiintry they l^rned a teason 
for tl^r faith, and the best mantmr of defenatog ii Their Iiherties struck a 

S root to the sdlandd dbrnur 'Wb^'shook but ceiild not prostrate 

tols stro^ motoeAmrmtry, this constant assertion of ^hc 

of ceF'gmrnnKtok this ^dency<^feeMe iji^i its be^ning-, tocreasti^ 
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with lucreasiiig a£;e—tmvaul.s republican institutioiiK, which connects tlio 
Colonial history with that of the Union, and forms the true point of view 
from wiiicli it is to be regarded. 

The history of this country naturally divides itself into three great periods i 
the Colonial, when the idea of independence was slowly and gradually ripen¬ 
ing in the American mind ; the Revolutionary, when tins idea was maintained 
by arms ; and that of the Union, when it was reduced to practice. The first 
two heads are now ready for the historian; the last is not yet ripe for him. 
Important contributions may be made to it in the form of local narratives, 
personal biographies, political discussions^ subsidiary documents, and 
pour servir ; but we are too near the strife, too much in the dust and mist of 
the parties, to have reached a point sufficiently distant and elevated to em¬ 
brace the Avhole field of operations in one view and paint it in its true colours 
and proportions for the eye of posterity. We arc, besides, too new as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, our existence has been too short, to siitisfy the skepticism of 
those wlio distrust the perpetuity of our political instltations. They do not 
consider the problem, so important to humanity, as yet solved. Such skeptics 
ai’e fomul not only abroad, but at honje. Not that the latter suppose tlio 
possibility of again returniim to those forms of arbitrary government which 
nelung to the Old World. It would not Ixj more chimerical to suspect the 
Emperor Nicholas, or Jh'ince Metternich, or the citizen-king Louis Philippe, 
of being republicans at heart, and sighing for a democracy, than to suspect 
the people of this country (above all, of New England, the most thorough 
democracy in existence)—Avho have inherited republican principles and feel¬ 
ings from their ancestors, drawn them in with their mother’s milk, breathed 
the atmospbere of them from their cradle, participated in their equal rights 
and glorious privileges—of foregoing their birthright and falsifying their 
jiature so far as to acfpiiesce in any other than a popular form of government. 
But there are some skeptics who, when they reflect on the fate oi similar in- 
.stitutio.is ill other countries,—when they sec our sister states of f?outh 
America, after noldy winning their independence, split into insignificant frac¬ 
tions,—when they see the abuses which from time to time have crept into our 
own administration, and the violence offeied, in manifold ways, to the Con¬ 
stitution,—Avhen they see ambitions and able statesmen in one section of the 
country proclaiming principles which must jialsy the arm of tlie Federal 
GovernnAcnt, and urging the people of their own quarter to efforts for 
necurmg their independence of every other quarter,—there are, Ave say, some 
Arise and benevolent minds amon^ us Avho, seeing all this, feel a natural dis¬ 
trust as to the stability of the federal compact, and consider the experiment 
iis still in progress. • 

AVe, indeed, ar#* Jiot of that number, Avhile we respect and feel the weight of 
their scruples. A\e sympathize fully in those feeling^those liopcs, it may be, 
Avhich animate the great mass of our countrymen. Hope is the attribute of 
republics; it should be peculiarly so of 0111 * 3 . Our fortune is all in the 
advance. We have no past, as compared Avith the nations of the Old World. 
Our existence is but two oenturies, dating from our embryo state; our real 
existence as an independent people little more than half a century. We are 
to look forward, then, and go forward, not with Vi^inglorious boasting, but 
Avith resolution and hojiest i*onfidence. Boasting, indecorous in all, is pecu¬ 
liarly so in those avIio take credit for the great things they are going to do, 
not those they have done.. The glorification of an Englishman or a French- 
man, \wth a long line of annals in his rear, may be offensive; that of an 
American is ridiculous. But avo may feel a just confidence from the past that 
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vrc sliall be true to ourselves for the future ; that, to boriow a cant phrase of 
ttic day, we shall be true to our missiony —the most momentous ever intrusted 
to a nation; that there is sufficient intelligence and moral principle in the 
people, if not always to choose the best rulers, at least to right themselves by 
the ejection of bad ones when they find they have been abused; that they 
have intelligence enough to understand their only consideration, their security 
as a nation, is in union; that separation into smaller commnnittes is the 
creation of so many hostile states; that a large extent of empire, instead of 
beiiig an evil, from embracing regions of irreconcilable local interests, is a 
benefit, since it affords the means of that commercial reciprocity which makes 
the coiintry, by its own resources, independent of every other; and that the 
representatives drawn from these “magnificent distances” will, on the w-hole, 
be apt to legislate more independently and on broader principles than if 
occupied witli the concerns of a petty state, where eacli legislator is swayed by 
the paltry factions of his own village. In all this we may honestly confide ; 
but our confidence will not pass ibr argument, will not be accepted as a 
solution of the problem. Time only can solve it; and until the peiiod lias 
elapsed which shall have fairly tiied the strength of onr institutions, through 
peace and through war, througli adversity and more trying prosperity, the 
time will not have come to write the history of tlie Union.® 

Jtut, still, results have been obtained sufficiently glorious to give great 
consideration to the two preliminary narratives, namely, of the Colonies and 
the Revolution, -which mepared the ivay for the Union. Indeed, without 
these results they would both, however important in themselves, have lost 
much of their dignity and interest. Of these tno narratives, the former, 
although less momentous than the latter, is most difficult to treat. 

It is not that the historian is called or to pry into tlie dark recesses of anti¬ 
quity, the twilight of civilization, mystifying and magnifying every object to 
tne senses, nor to unravel some poetical mythology, hanging its metaphorical 
allusions around everything in nature, mingling fact with fiction, tlie material 
with the spiritual, until the honest inquirer after truth may fold his arms in 
despair before he can cry f yguxa; nor is he compelled to unroll musty, worm- 
eaten iiarchments, and dusty tomes in venerable black leUcr, td the good times 
of honest Caxtonand Winken de Wordo, nor to go about gleaning traditionaiy 
tales and ballads in some obsolete provincial The record is plain and 

legible, and he need never go bohimi it. The antiquity of liis slorygocs but little 
more than tno centuries back,—a very modern antiquity. The commence¬ 
ment of it was not in the dark ages, but in a period of illumination,—an age 
yet glowing with the imagination of Shakspoare and Spenser, the philosophy 
of Bacon, the learning of Coke and of Hooker. The eaily passiigcs of his 

- The preceding ch^oiinfc rcmaikfl on the nml in of the gi^at principle'^ of 

aiiRpkious UeRtitiics of our country were international jnsUoc. the evU a’^sunies* a len- 

\\rittcn more tlmn four^’ears ago, audit is fold magnitude: lor it flows not so mneU 

not now iis many days since we have received fr<om the single act as from tlic pnuciple on 

the melancholy tidings that the project for which it rests, and wlilch may open the way 

tlie Ann(*xati07i of Texas has been sanctioned to the indefinite pcrpetiution of Mich acts, 

by Congress The remarks in the text on In glancing my over the text at this 

*• the exlent of empire” had reference only to gloomy inomont, and considering Its general 

that legitimate extent which might grow out import. 1 wns nnwiUing to let it go into the 

of the peaceful settlement and civilization of world w Ith my name to it. without entciing 

a territory, sutflclently ample certainly, that my protest, In cemiuunwith so many l>cttcr 

already belongs to us. The craving for foreign and w iser in our country, against a measure 

acquisitions has ever been a most fatal symp- which every friend of freedom, both at home 

tom in the hletdry of republics; but when and abroad, may justly lament as the most 

these acquisitions are made, as ill the present serious shock yet given to the tstabllity of 

ipsttuue, in contempt of constitutional law our glorious instltul'onp. 
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^tory—coeval with llouipden (ind Milton aad Sidney—betong to the times in 
trbich the &ame struggle for the mhta of jpims^ce was going ou in the land 

TheiB was i 


of our > fathers as in cur ow'n. There tf^ no danger that the lij^t.of the 
Pilgrim should be hid under a bushel, px that there should be any deu^ (d 
chronicler or bard—such as they werer»-to'racord his sacrifice. And fortunate 
for ns ttiat it was so, since in tliis way every part of this great enterprise, 
from its conception to its oousummatioh^ js brought into the light of day. We 
are put in possessimr not merely of the action, but of ^ motives wblcn led to 
it, and. as to the character of the actors, are eiiabled ta do justice to those 
who, it we pronounce from their actions only, tvotw seem not alwap careful 
to do justice to themselves. v 

The embarrassment of the Gotonioi history arises from Uie dKBcolty of 
obtaining a ekitral point of interest aniong «o many petty'states, eaoh iude- 



regulated comhuinities. This'enibai nutsmeut must bo overcome by 
author's detecting, and skilfully keeping before the reader, som^great prindple 
of action, if such exist, that may give unity and, at the same ti^ iinpor tance 
to the theme. Such a principle cud exist in that tendency to ind^enaence, 
which, however feeble till fanned by the breath of persecution into a Daxe, 
was nevertheless the vivifying principle, as before remarked, of our ante- 
revolutionary annals. 

Whoever has dipped iinich into historical reading is aware how fav have 
succeeded in weaving an baniiouioUs ti&siie from the motley and tangled skein 
of general history. The most fortunate illusl^tion of this wHhin, our recollec¬ 
tion is Sismondi’s “ Repnbiiqnes Italiennes,” a work in sixteen volumes, in 
which the author has brought on the stage all the various aOvernments of 
Italy for a thousand years, and in almost every variety of comMnation. Yet 
there is a pervading principle in this great mass or t^ppacentjiy discordant 
interests, Tlut pi mciple was the rise and dedine of liberty. It is the key¬ 
note to every revulution that occurs. It gives an hanuonknis time to the 
luany-colourm canvas, which would else have offended oy its glaadng contrasts 
and the startling violence of its transitions. The reader is interesudka !|HtO* 
of the transitions, Qnt knows not the cau&e. This is the of the great 
artist. So true is thb^ that the same author has been able to oonoenti^te 
what may be called the essence of his bulky history into a single volam^'do 
which he emffnes himself to the development of the ai;imaiai% p^cjple of 
his nanative, stripped of all the ^erihiOus acoessoito, under roe iwgmnci^vt 
title of “ Rise, Pr^ess, and Decline of Italian Preedcmi." 

This embanassment has not been easy to overcome by the writ«% of our 
Colonial dnnals, The fiiyt volupie of Mar&ba || a “ Life of Wo^j' " ' 

great merit as a wise and'comprehen.sive surv^j^ this early ncrioi 

S ian is too limited to afford room for anything like a satl'da^y )[a 
etaU. The most thorough work, and incoinpaiahly the host, on the subject, 

S evious to the apneanmoe of Mr. Bancroft^ is toe welLknojurn pisto^ by 
r. Graham^, n truly valuable book, in whidi the. autimr, tb ' 

itfBVeifaai 



aioeRsi 


te 


they should have received his fa^mrs ijm ^ 
have, amid the ocean of contemmible trash 


ai 
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^«nthat 
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vHmu press is daily 
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delugetl, Bttt, in tnitl), the Coleiiial and RevdoMoiUMT ^Jory thhi cAantiy 
te a the^ too ungrateful to British eats for «& io he any 

MMewibili^ on thjit score. » . • f 

■Mft Qrabaatte’S worJji however, with all its merit, la the trorjt!^ A 

be 


^iueatton of promiuent events, full of <«iund logic and mort wise cou^tloitS) 


gun, lingcrefl gmpng the feawe gcenes, ligtemd to the saine talcs fn child^Si)^ 
been pledged to the same interestf* in manhood byTfhi^ these fancii^ wne 
notil'iAeds*^ the Iove& the hates, the honesi the feers. th4t m fn trirm 


wAvvvivv vaa^ avici^ia auuciiCf AIc 4Utlrj |JlvUUf;v ci UUUJh Wl>wH*I 

a blemish Irt the eye^ of foreigners; it may e\en contain much for tha^Jnstme- 


ot tne war of tne Kavoiiitioft is the best treatise vet compiled of that e\ent. 
It is, every one knows a most classical and able work, doing justice to 
most of the ^at heit»es and actions of the period; but, we will venture to 
say, no well-informed American ever turned over its leaves witliout feeling 
that the writeir ivus not noini&hetl among the men and the scenes he S 
painting. With all its great nients> it cannot be, at least for Amei^ns, 
history of the Pevohivion, 

It is the swne as in portmit-painttog. The'artUt may catch the promih^t 


shades of emession, the almost imperceptiWe play of features, which are 
reveated to the eye of his own family 


natlw tbS caniu 
buna coold bave 
of the Qroeka ? w 


gonius 


story. 


lUte 


of thoQroekal vn^o like Livy* and Tacitus liave portrayed the%Mf^||ff cbA- 
rocter "Of th* RomAn in bis rise, meridian, and dedinc ? Had fbe^fecks 
trusted their story to these same Romaiw, what would have been t^ieir fate 
with post|rit;r ? Let the Carthaginians tell. All that iJK^ins of this natioti, 
the j^ood rival of Rome, who once ‘divided iritli her the empire dL tlie 
Maoiterrauean and sittnaased her in commerce ahd civilization.—neariy all 
^lat nw ramains to inoioate her character is a |>oor proverb. Funica fidfty 
a Iwahaoi inhsmy given by the Roman historian, and one which tlie Romans 
merited probably at rihhiy as the Carthaginians. Yet America, it is too trae^ 
must goto lialy'for the nest history of the Revolution, and to Scotland fq*: 
thi^l^ history hf thetjolpniea. Happily, the work before us bidi ftdr, when 
oolmwted, to this adndeji^; aim itia igiuite time we rfiotiW turn to it. 

mt. Banofdft^'i^ two vcai^s have bgemtoo long before the public to 
i-e^uire Anything to !»*now emd «P thcim indeed, the first has already been 
the subjei^ of a particnlat notieb ^ this Journal tipese vohunes 'are maiAly 
ocedpied with the s^tSement of Cm ^ntxy by the mderent colonies, and the 


ocedpied with the s^tSement of Cm ^ntxy by the difierent colonies, and thi 
institations^gtndttaliy estaldished mm^ tl^, with amtae partionlar ffiimtra- 
tion ol the remaTkable features in thebr Charaoter nr policy, 
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volume'tl^ immediate point of view i« somewhat changed, 
'ft'wasM»(i longor4ieeesi?ai7“ifc(J treat each of the colonies sepamtely, and a 
ntanifesx advantage In Msi>ect to unity is gained by their being brought more 
under onn asnect, A more prominent feature is gradually develoiKjd by the 
relations with tim mother-county. This is tlie mercantile system, as it is 
called by economical writers, which distinguishes the colonial policy of modern 
Europe froni that of ancient. The great object of this system was to get as 
much profit from the colonies, with as little cost to the mother-country, as 
possible. The former, instead of lieing regarded as .an integral part of the 
em[)ire, were held as property, to be dealt with for the benefit of the pro¬ 
prietors. This was the great object of legislation, almost the sole one. The 
hjjrstem, so different from anything known in antiquity, was introtluced by tlie 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and by them carried to an extent whicli no Iffher 
nation has cared to fonow. By the most cruel and absurd system of prohibi¬ 
tory legislation, their colonics wore cut off from intercourse with all out the 
parenUcoiintiy; and, as the latter was unable to supply their demands for 
even tlie necessaries of life, an extensive contrabana ti*ade was introduced, 
which, without satisfying the wants of the colonies, corrupted their morals. It 
IS an old story^ and the present generation has witnessed the results, in tlie 
ruin of those fine conutnos and the final assertion of their independence, 
which the degraded condition in uhicli they have so long been held has a\ holly 
unfitted them to enjoy. 

The Englisli government was too wise and liberal to press thus heavily on 
its transatlantic subjects; but the policy w’as similar, consisting, as is well 
known, and is ably delineated in these volumes, of a long series of restrictive 
measures, tending to crainp their free trade, manufactui-es, and agriculture, 
and to secure the commercial monopoly of Great Britain. Tliis is tlie point 
from which events in the present volume are to be more immediately contem¬ 
plated, all pibordinate, like those in the preceding, to that leading principle 
of a reiMiblican tendency, - the centre of attraction, controlling the movements 
of the numerous satellites in our colonial system. 

The introductory chapter in the volume ujiens with a‘\inv of the Itoglisli 
Revolution in 1688, which, thoiigli not ijopniar, is rightly cliaracteriz^ iTs 
lep-ding the way to popular liberty. Its great object was the security of pro¬ 
perty ; and our author has traced its operation, in connection with tlie grauual 
progress of commercial ivealth, to give greater authority to tJie mercantile 
Hy.stem. \Ve select the following original sketch of the character of William 
the Third; • 


“ The cliaracter of the new monarch of Great Britain could mould its liOlicy, 
but not its Goustitution. True to his'purposes, he yet wins no sympathy. 
In political sagacity, in force of will, far superior to the English statesmen 
who environed him, luore tolerant than his ministers or his Parliaments, the 
childless man seems like the unknown character in algebra, which is intro¬ 
duced to form the equation and dismissed when the problem is solved. In his 
person thin and feeble, wdth eyes of a hectic lustre, of a temperament inclin¬ 
ing to the melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a self-relying humour, with 
abiding impressions respecting men, he sought no favour, and relied for success 
on his own inflexibility and the greatness and maturity of his designs. Too 
wise to be cajoled, to3 firm to be complaisant, no address could sway his 
ve -olvc. In Holland he had not scrupled to derive an increased power from 
tlie crimes of rioters and assassins; u^Pngland, no filial respect diminished 
t he energy of his ambition. His exterioKras chilling'; yet he had a passionate 
delight in horses^ and the chase. In conversation he w'as abrupt, speaking 
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laws that in eveiy action he sou^^ht the principle which should range it on an 
absolute decree. Thus, uiiconKcious to hinjself, he had smpathy with the 
people, who always have faith in Providence. ‘ I)o you dr^ death in my 
company 'i ^ he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on the coast of 
Ilollana hail almost crushed the boat that was bearing him to the shore. 

. Courage and pride pervaded the resei-ve of the prince who, spurning an alliance 


iiingiisn noercies, ne naa no anection, inaiiterent^ employing the Whigs, who 
found their pride in the Revolution, and the Tories, who had opposed his 
elevation, and who yet werb the fittest instruments ‘to cariw the prerogative 
high.^ One great passion had absorbed his breast^—the inaepenaepce of his 
native country, l^e liarsh encroachments of Louis XIV., which in J672 had 
made William of Orange a Revolutionary stadtholder, now assisted to coitsti- 
tute him a Revolutionary king, transforming tlie impassive champion of 
Dutch iiidepeiidence into'the defender of the liberties of Europe.”—Vol. iii. 


pp. 2-4. 

The chapter proceeds to examine the relations, not always of the most 
fi ieudly aspect, between England and the colonies, in which Mr. Bancroft pays 
a well-merited tribute to the enlightened policy of Penn and the trampiillity 
he secured to his settlement At tlie el(>se of the chapter is an account.of that 
lamentable—-force, wc should have called it, had it not so tragic a concliisioa 
—the Salem witchcraft. 


Our author has presented some vei"; striking sketches of tlicse deplorable 
scenes, iii which poor human nature appears in as humiliating a plight as 
would be possible in a civilized country. The Inquisition, fierce as it was, and 
most unrelenting in its persecutions, had something in it respectable in com¬ 
parison with this wretched and imbecile self-delusion. The historian does not 
shrink from distributing his censure in full measure to those to whom ho 
thinks it lielongs. The erudite divine, Cotton Mather, in particular, would 
feel little pleasure in the contemplation of the portmit sketched for him on 
this occasion. Vanity, according to Mr. Bancroft, was (piite as active'an 
incentive to his movements as religious zeal; and, if he began with the latter, 
there seems no reason to doubt that pride of opinion, an unwillingness to 
expose his error, so humiliating to the W|^ld, perhaps even to his own heart, 
were powerful stimulants to ins continuing the coursajhe Iiad begun, though 
others faltered in it. • 


Mr. Bancroft has taken some pains to show that tlio prosecutions were con¬ 
ducted before magistrates not appointed by the people, but tlie crown, and 
that a stop was not put to them till after the meeting of the representatives 
of the people. This, in our view, is a distinction somewhat fanciful. The 
judges held tlieir cominission.s from tlie governor; and if lie was appointed by 
the crown, it w'as, as our author admits, at the suggestion of Increase Mather, 
a minister of the people. The accusers, the witnesses, thb jurors, were all 
taken from the people. And wlien a stem was put to farther proce^ings by 
the seasonable delay interposed by the General Court, liefore the assenioling 
of the “ legal colonial ” tribunal (thus giving time for the illusion to subside), 
it was, 5n part, from the apprehen.sion thiit, in the rising tide of accusation, 
no man, however elevutcd mightWe his character or condition, would he 
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In the foUowiug chapter, after a full exjtosition of the pioiuinent fcatiu'c^ 
^stem of commercial i^iopoly which controlled the a&im of the colo; 
bie^ we are introduced (Q the great discoveries in th^ northern o^pd Westeth 
regions of the continent, made by the Jasuitmissipnanesof Ftauee; Nothing 
is more extraordinary in the histoiy of this remarkable order thais their bold 
enterprise in spreading their faith over ttiis bohndi^B wilderness, in. defiance 
of the most appalling obstacles which man luid nature could present Fadtli 
and zeal triumphed over all, and, combined with smenee and the sjmit of 
adventure^ laid omn unknown remona in the heart of tl^Vast continent, then 
roamed over by the buffalo and the savage, and now ahve with the busy hum 
of an industrious and civilized population. • 

The historian has diligently traced the progress of the nussmoades hi thfir 
journeys into the western temtory Michigan, Wiseon^ Imms, dawn the 
deep basin Of the Mississippi to its mouth. Ha has idwtified the scepes pf 
some sti^ing events in tno history of discovery, as, among oth«rs, the place 
where Marquette first met the Illinois tribe, it Iowa. No preceding writer 
has brought into view the results of these labours in a compass which may he 
embraced, as it were, in a single glance. The character of this order, and 
their fortune, form one of the most remarkable objects for contemplatimi in 
the history of man. Springing up, as it were, to pron the crumbling edifice of 
Cathdicism when it ivas reeling under the first shock of the Reformation, it 
took .up its residence iudifi'ereutly within the precincts of palaces or in the 
honndlMs plains and forests of the wilderness, held the consciences of civilised 
rnonarchs in its keying, and directed their counsels, while at the same tiuie it 
was gathering barbarian nations under its banners and pouring tba light of 
civilization into the fai'thesf and darkest quniters of the globe. 

“The establishment of ‘the Society of Jesus,’” says Mr. Bancroft, “.by 
Loyola had been contemporaiy with the Reformation, oi which it was designed 
to arrast the piogte^s, and its complete organization beionim to the period 
when the first full edition of Calvin’s ‘ Institutes ’ saw the light. Its Membeis 
Were, by its rules, never to become prelate^ and could gain power and dis^pc- 
tion only by influence over mind. Their vows weiw poverty, chastity, absolute 
obedience^ and a constant readiness to go on missions against her^ osimlaa'. 
thenism. Their cloisters became the best schools in tiie world. Emancipatedi 
in a great degree, from the forms of piety, separated from domestk tieik con¬ 
stituting a coAtmunity essentially in^ectuai as well as essentiidly ^ebman, 
bound ti^ther by the most perfect organization, and haring for their end a 
control over opinion among the sdmlacs and courts of Europe and throughout 
the ^ita^e globe, the order of tne Jesuits h^ as its ruling maxims the 
widen diffusion oi its hiflueuce, and tbe.closest internal unity. Immediately 
on its institutiem, tbeir missionaries, kiuilliiig with a heroism that defied every 
danger and endured every toil, made their way to the ends of the^artb : they 
ntiSM the emblem of man’s salvation on the Moluccas, in Jftpw, m India, in 
l^bet, in Cochin China, and in China; they penetrated £thl«^a,a>M Kaqned 
the Abyssiitians; they planted missions amoi^ the Cafiires } m Californitu dn 
thd banks of the Maiannon, in the ^ains of Ihiraguay, they invited j<he wd^afSt 
of barbarians to the civilization M i^ristianity.* * *,,‘I’ > ' 

“R^igioim enthirsiasm/’ he a4d% “cploBized>New^iu3ii^^,ai^ 
enthuawsm founded Mmtreal, mauea coptfuestfof th^Qern^ m 
liukes, aod explored the Missim^i. Funtanifni New Eugumid its wgr- 
mip and its schools; tfm Roman Cfimmb emtea-for.^utda its ifis 
hospitals, and its seminarie& The initsplce of Calria can beftRiieea.rto every 
New England village; in Cansda^theinepumepts of feutollsm-aod the Catho* 
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Ho Ohurch stand nde sid^atid the tuUnes of Montnun^d and Bourbon, of 

.-jiL .. juttiix^ \tifliii4siiia and Augvatin, 

m.*’ 

IV xnotrr wmcn to select from the tMhf Hra&wt and i^irited 
deetches in which this part of the storr abounds. None faaa more interest, on 
the whole, tiian the dii^very of the MisaiBsippt by Marcnette and bis com- 

t! 

earted, 
JPrench- 




pra^r to the itisimaculate Vurgln, they leave the streams that, Hewing onward, 
oould have borne their greeii^ to the Castie of Quebec; already they stand 
by the Wisetmsfar. * The guides retaniied,’^sa}^ the gentle Marquette, ‘leaving 
us alone in this unknown land, in the hands of Providence? France and 
Christianity stood in the Yalley of the Missismppi Embarking On the broad 
Wisconsin, tiie discoverers, as the? sailed wesi went solitarily down the stream, 
between alternate poairies and hill-sides, beholding neither man nor the wonted 
beasts of the forest t no sound broke the appalhiig silence but the ripple ef 
their canoe and the lowing of the bufialo. In seven days ‘ they entem hap¬ 
pily the Great River, with a joy that could not be expressed; ’ and the two 
bii^-bark <a»ees, raising their happy sails under new skies and to unknown 
bretma, floated gently down the calm magnifleence of the ocean street, over 
the br(^, clear sand-bars, the res^ of innumerable water-fowl,—gliding p^t 
islands that swelled from the bosi^ of thestream, with th^r tufts of maesii e 
thickets, and between the wide plain., of Illinois and Iowa, ail garlanded as 
they were with majestic forests, W checlto'ed by island grove and the open 
TastnesS of the ]^ine. 

“ About «zty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trait of men; a little foedpath was 
-dtsoarn^ leading into a beautiful piairie; and, leaving^the cmtoei^ Joliet and 
Maiquette resolved done to brave a meeting with thesavages. After walking 
dx miles, they bdield a village on the banzs of a river, and two others on a 
slope, at a distance of’ a mile and a half from the first. The riv^ was the 
MoiMB-gDU-e-na, or Molugona, of which we have corrupted .Hhe name into 
JG^ Moines. Marquette and Jolm were the'flret white men i^o trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending Giemselvee to they uttered a loitid cry. The 



that 

18, When tramuatea, * wo are men and they ottered tbacammet. An aged 
chief received them athts cabin With nptaisea hands, exetaiming, *^Hew beau¬ 
tiful is the swi, FiaachUfen, wheii thou comest to visit us 1 Our whole vill^ 
awaits theei mou shaft enter in peace into all our dwellings.’ And the 

........ . -- , . -s . Mtouuihed crowd. 

^. lem the Cne true GOi^ Hieir 

Isc^ of thejreat caj^hi of the French, the Governor of 
Ganadi, )^4^tism thd Five Nataons and commanded peace; and he 
queetiOnra th^ te^ieCfing the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
bddiB. the taesseugei a who anhouncM tlie suMection of the Iroquon, a 
psffliifteentj a^ al wsa^preparedM^omiiiy, and fish, and the choicest viands 

fix days’ aud invitations to new visits, the chieftain of the 
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triijo, with humlreds of warriors, attciulecl the straiiftors to their Ciinoc>s; au'l, 
.selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the head and neck of brilliant birds 
and all featliered over with plumage of various hues, they liung around Mar¬ 
quette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, the vsacred calumet, a safeguard 
among tlie nations. 

“Tlie little group proceeded ouAvard. ‘I did not fear death,’ says Mar- 
(lucttc ; ‘ I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God.’ They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of the waters of 
tiie Missouri, known to them by the Algonquin name of Pekitanoni; and 
when they came to the most beautiful confluence of waters in the world—where 
the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to tlie sea—the good Marquette resolved in his 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to 
its source, to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a 
westerly-flowing stream, to publish tl )0 gospel to all the people of this New 
World. 

‘‘ In a little less than forty leagues, the oaiioes floated past tlie Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterward, called the Wabash. Its tanks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful ShaAvnccs, who quailed under the incur¬ 
sions of the Iroquois. 

“The thick canes begin to appear so close and strong that the buffalo could 
not break through them ; the insects become intolerable ; as a shelter against 
the suns of July, tlie sails are folded into an awning. The prairies vani-sh ; 
thick forests of'whitewood, admirable for their vastnc.s.s and height, crowd 
even to the skirts of the jicbbly shore. It is also observed that, in the land of 
the Chickasas, the Indians have guns. 

“Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the w'estern bank of tlie 
3Iis.sissippi, stood the village of Mitchigaraea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto, ^ Now,’ thought Marquette, 
‘we nuLst indeed a.sk the aid of the Virgin.’ Armed with bows and arrows^ 
with clul».s, axes ^^ud bucklers, amid rontinual whoops, tlie natives, bent on 
war, embai'k in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees; but, at the 
sight of the mysterious peace-piiie held aloft, God touched the hearts of the 
old men, who checked the impetuosity of the young, and, throwing their bows 
and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, tney prepared a hospitable 
w'elcome, 

“The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, e.scorted the 
discoverers, for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, tlie limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region pf the AIgonqiiin.s, and, in the midst 
of the Sioux and Chickasas, could speak only by an interpreter. A half¬ 
league above Akansea they were met by two boats, in one of which stood the 
commander, lidding in his hand the pcace-pipc, and singing as he drew near. 
After offering the pipe, he gave bread of maize. The wealth of his tribe con¬ 
sisted in buflalo-skins ; their weapons were axes of steel,“a proof of commerce 
with Europeans. 

“ Thus had our travellers descended below the entrance of the Arkansas, to 
the genial climes that have almost no winter but rains, beyond the bound of 
tlie lluroii and Algonqmn languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to tribes of Indians that had obtained European arms by traffic with 
Spaniards or with Virginia. 

“ So, having spoken of God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith, having 
become certain that the Fathcj' of Rivers went not to the ocean east of Floi irhi, 
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nor yet to the Gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea and 
ascended the Mississippi. 

“At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois, and 
discovered a country Avithout its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful prairies, 
covered with buifaloes and stags; for the loveliness of its rivulets, and the 
prodigal abundance of wild ducK and swans, and of a species of parrots and 
wild turkeys. The tribe, of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated Mar¬ 
quette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, Avith their young 
men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago to Lake Michigan ; and nefore 
the end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 

“Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert-; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to preach the gospel to the Mianiis, avIio dAvelt in tlic north of 
Illinois, round Chicago. Two years afterAvards, sailing from Chicago to 
MackinaAA', lie entered a little'river in Michigan. Erecting an altar, he 
said mass after Die rites of the Catholic Cluireh ; then, begging Die men Avho 
conducted his canoe to leave him alone for half an hour, 

* in tlie <!arkling wood, 

Amid cool and silence he Ivindt down, 

And oiT-'rod to the Mtghtio»t solemn thanks 
Atul Hui'pUcaUoii.* 

Al the end of the half-hour they Avent to seek him, and lie was no more. 
The good missionary, discoverer of a Avoikl, had fallen asleep oirthe margin 
of the stream that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoe-meii Jug his 
grave in the sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on Lake 
Michigan, would invoke his name. T!ie people of the West Avill build his 
luomiment.'—I'p. 157-102. 

The list of heroic adventurers in the path of discovery is closed by La Salle, 
the chivalrous Frenchman of Avhom Ave have made particular record in a pre¬ 
vious number of this Jouriml,® and whose tremendous journey from the 
Illinois to the French settlements in Canada, a distance of fifteen liundred 
miles, is also noticed by Mr. Bancroft. Ilis was the first European hark that 
emerged from the mouth of the Mississippi ; and Mr. Bancroft, as he notices 
the event, and the feelings it gave rise to in the mind of the discoverer, gives 
utterance to his own in language truly sublime: 

“As he raised the cross by the Arkansas, as he planted the arms of France 
near the Gulf of Mexico, he anticipated the future affluence of emigrants, and 
lieiird in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multitude that aa'cic 
coming to take possession of the valley.”—p. 16S. 

This descent of the Great River our author places, without hesitation, in 
1682, being a year earlier than the one assigned by us in the article referred 
to.* Mr. Bancroft is so familiar Avith the whole ground, and has studied the 
subject so carefully, tliat gi’cat weight is due to his opinions; hut he has not 
explained the precise authority forliis conclusions in this particular. 

This leads us to enlarge bn Avhat Ave consider a defect in our author's 
present plan, llis notes are discarded altogether, and his references trans¬ 
ferred from the bottom of the page to the side-margin. This k very objection¬ 
able, not merely on account of the disagreeable effect produced on tne eye, 
but from the liiore serious inconvenience of Avaut of room for very frequent 
jukI accurate reference. Titles are necessarily jnuch abridged, sometimes at 
the expense t)f perspicuity. The first reference in this volume is “ Hallam, 
iv., 374 j ” the second is “Archdale.” Now, Tlallam lias Avritten Fcveml Avorks, 

■’ S'e “North Anierloen Review," vol. xlviil. p. et * Ibid., pp. PI. S5. 
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^tiUished in variotu forms and aditious. As to the second authoritr, ve hayo 
no means of identifying the passage nt tdl This, however, is noi the hnbit 
of Mr. Bancroft where the fact is of 'an^ great moinent, and hht references 
throughout are abundant. But the practice of references iu the »de*inamn, 
though wai ranted by high anti)oi<ify, is unfavourably from want of rooni/fCr 
very frequent or very mmnte spedncatioiv. > ■, 

The omission of notes we cOnsid^ 8 BtiU greateriML 'It is true, they m 
to great abuses, are ofteH the vehicle of matter which should have been inigH:* 

S oiated in the text, more frequently of irr^evaht matter tvMch should not 
ave been ^mittpd anywhere, and wus exhaust the reader's patfence, while 
they smil the effect of the work by drawing the att&tion hfom the contmuous 
flow of the narrative, Checking the heat ^t is raised by feii in the reader's 
mind, and not unfrequently jarring on his feelings Ify seme misplaced vritti* 
cisoi or smart attempt at one. For these and the like reasons, maoy< 00 H(^ 
tent critics have pronounced against the use of notes, considering that a imser 
who could not bring all he to say into the compass of ms text was a 
bimgler. Gibbon, who practised the contrary, intimates a regret in one of 
Ills tetters that he had been oveiruled so far as to atloAV his notes to be printed 
at the bottom of the page instead of being removed to the end of the volume. 
But from all this we mssent, especially in reference to a work of research like 
the present History. We aie often desirous here to have the assertion of the 
author, or the sentiment quoted by him, if important, verified by the original 
extract, especially when this is in a foreign language. We vbint to see the 
grounds of his conclusions, the scaffolding by which he has mised his struc¬ 
ture ; to estimate the true value of his authorities; to know sonmthing of 
their character, positions in society, and the probatfle influences to vrmrii 
they weie exposed. Where there is contradiction, we want to see it stated, 
they>ro« and the co7ig, and the grounds for rejecting this and admitting that. 
We want to have a leason for our faith, otherwise ue are merely led blind¬ 
fold. Our guide may be an excellent guide; he may have travellra over the 
patii til] it nas become a beaten track to him; but we like to use our own 
eyesight too, to observe somewhat for ourselves, and to know, if possible^ why 
he has taken this particular road in preference to that which hi/predecessors 
have travelled. ' 


The objections made to notes are founded rather on the abuse than the 
proper use of them. Gibbon only wished to remove Ms own to the end of his 
volume; though in this we think he erred, from the diflt^ty and ffequeht 
disappointment which the reader must have experienced in oensulting them,— 
a disappointment of little moment when unattended by diMetdtyj But Gibbon 
knew tM well the worth of this part of bis labours to him to vrish to discard 
them altogether.. He knew his imputation stood on them Ag intiniat^J^as on 
his narrative. Indeed, thw suimfy a body id critidsqi, and well-sot^ed. w%U- 
digested learning, which or itself would make the reputation of a^ scholar. 
Many accoroplisned writers, however, and Mr. Bancroft among the number, 
have come to a differenf conclusion; and be h^s formed his,^EOMdtfy, witti 
deliberation, ImMg made the eraeriment in bdA fyrms. ".'i !• tl' 

It is tirtte^ tlmSISiess the extracts &3om (x^nal soimieiB irith’wldch rifle 
text is inlaidf l^ving life aitfl presbaco & m the'fyMttenfy of’Mo 

references, snpm^e much of tiie necesstiy of nctCai We should been 
very gii^ of one, howevm, of the*^1dnd fro aie«pea]aBg^M, at fheclest Of his 
emotion of La ^afle. - “ 

We have no room fortite discnstiiim of ^ toMes Imthe ^ft{Tter,>e]athm 

to tlie hostilities fjpr tiio aoquisitihp of oOkwHtI tOrritbry Mweon-France ana 
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most elaborate and fioisbed portion of the volume. 

Hu remarks on the localities of the tribes, instead of a barren mvflteivndl 
of tallies, ate constantly enlivened by picturesque details connected with their 
situation. His strictures on their various languages are conceived in a philo* 

has already employed the pens of the 
arnoAg whom it is only necessary to mention 
ng, and Gallatin. Our author has evidently 
be^wed much labour and thought on the topic. He aKamioes the peculiar 
structure of the language's, which, though raiucally diffeient, bear a common 
resemblance in their compounded and synthetic ojganimtion. He has omitted 
to notice the singular exception to the polysynthetic formation of the Indian 
laintusges presented by the Otomie, which has afforded a Mexican philologist 
so ingenious a parallel, iu its structui'e, with the Chinese. Mr. Bancroft coO' 
eludes his review of tlum by admitting the copioiuness of tfamr combinations, 
and by uiferring that tiiis copiousness is no evidence of care and cultivation, 
but the elemental y form of expiession of a rude and uncivilized p^ple ( in 
prqof of which he cites the example of the partially civilized Indian in accom¬ 
modating his idiom gradually' to €ie analytic structiiie of the European 
languages. May not mis he explahied l-y the circumstance that the influence 
mider which he makei this, like hisnther changes, is itself European i But 
we pass to a inoiet popular theme, the religious faith of the red man, whose 


power. Wherever there was being, motion, or action, there to him was a spirit; 
and, in a special manner, whenever there appeared smgulai excellence among 
beasts, or birds, or in the creation, there to nnu was the presence of a divinity. 
WhOB he feels his pulse throb pr lus heart beak he knows that it is a spirit. 
A god tesidbs in the ilini to give forth the kindling, cheering fire ; a spirit 
lesidea ha the mountain-cliff; a spirit makes its abode in tiie coot recesses of 
the grottoes whkh nature has adorned ; a god dwells in «ach ‘ little grass 
that springs micaonlously from the earth. ‘ The wood^ the wilihi, and the 
waters retmimd to savage h^tcdligence f the stars and the mountains live; the 
rjvea, and ue lakk and the waves have a spixit.’ Every hidden a^^ency, every 
mysteiteiit inffuence, is peiiSouiffed. A god dweUs in the sun, and m the moon, 
and hr m4l.4i^ment; uie spirit of the morning reddens in the eastern sky ; 
a deity'ig pngent in the ocean and in the fire: the crag timt overhangs the 
fiver has m gedius; tiiere is a spirit to the waterfall; a househokl god dwells 
in Indiiurewlgimm end oopseiwates his home ; spirits climb upon riie iom- 
headiio wehidt dovf&kbadyeljm in riec^. Not jtte heavenly bodies only, the 
filled MtH sprite that minidteK to man, To the sava^, divinity, br^en 
as it WWe tutb idi infinite number of fragments, fills all place mid p being. 
The idea ef unityiin the (Weation may-exist ecmtemporaueously, but it exists 
only in the germ, or as a vague belief derived from the hartnoity of the rntbraree.. 
'Eet,faith ht the Great Spirit, when once preaentod, was prmaptly seized and 
apprajgwtM, and sO infused itself into toe heart of remotest tribes that it 
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caiue to be often cojisidcrcd as a portion of their ori^^inal faith. Their shadowy 
aspirations and creeds assumed, tlirough tlie reports of missionaries, a more 
complete development, and a religious system was elicited from the pregnant 
but rude materials.”—pp. 285, 286. 

The following pictures of the fate of the Indian infant, and the shadowy 
pleasures of the land of spirits, have aI§o much tenderness and beauty : 

‘‘ The same motive prompted them to bury with the warrior his pipe and his 
ma niton, his tomaliawk, cpiivcr, and bow ready bent for action, and his most 
splendid apparel; to place by his side his bowl, his maize, and his venison, for 
the long journey to tlie country of his ancestors. Festivals in honour of the 
<lead were also frequent, when a part of the food was given to the flames, that 
so it might serve to nourish the departed. The traveller would find in the 
forests a dead body placed on a scaflold.erected upon piles, carefully wrapped 
in bark for its shroud, and attired in warmest furs. If a mother lost her babe, 
she would cover it with bark and envelop it anxiously in the softest i)eavcr- 
skins ; at the burial-nlaco she would put by its side its cradle, its beads, and 
its rattles, and, as a last service of maternal love, wotild draw milk from her 
bosom in a cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant might still fiud 
nourishment on its solitary journey to the laud of shades. Yet the new-bern 
babe would be buried, not, as usual, on a scaffold, but by the wayside, that so 
its spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some nassiiig matron and lie 
born again under happier auspices. On burying her ciaughter, the ChippeAva 
mother adds, not snow-slioes and beads and moccasins on^, but (sad emblem 
of woman’s lot in the wilderness) the carrying-helt and the paddle.. ‘1 know 
my daughter will be restorefl to me,’ slie once said, as she clippe*l a lock of hair 
as a memorial; M)y this lock of hair I shall discover her, tor 1 shall take it 
Avith me; ’ alluding to the day Avhen she too, Avith her carrying-belt and paddle, 
and tlie little relic of her child, shouM pass tlirough the grave to the duelling- 
place of hcM' ancestors.” 

“ The faith, as avcU as the sympatliies, of the savage, descended also to in¬ 
ferior things. Of each kind of animal they say there exists one, tlie source 
and origin of all, of a vast siz^, the tyne and original of the Avliole class. From 
the immense invisible beaver come all the beavers, by whatever run of water 
fjicy arc found; the same is true of the elk and budalo, of the eagle and robin, 
of the meanest quadruped of the forest, of the smallest insect that buzzes in 
the air, Tliere lives for each class of animals this invisible vast type or elder 
brother. Thus tlie savage established his right to be classed by philosophers 
in the rank of Realists, and his chief effort at generalization was a reverent 
(exercise of the religious sentiment. Where these older brothers dwell they 
do not exactly ktioAv; yet it may be* that the giant manitoiis which are 
lirotliers to beasts are hief beneath the waters, and that those of the lards make 
their homes in the blue sky. Rut the Indian believes also of each individual 
animal that it ])osse.sses the mysterious, the indestructible principle of life; 
there is not a breathing thing but has its shade, which never can perish. 
Regarding himself, in comparison with other animals, but as the first among 
co-ordinate existence, he respects the Unite creation, and assigns to it, as to 
liimself, a perpetuity of being, ‘ The ancients of these lands believed that the 
Avarrior, wnen released from life, renews the passions and activity of this 
Avorld ; is seated once niorc among his friends ; shares again the joyous feast; 
walks through sliadowy forests, that are alive Avith the spirits of DircU; and 
there, in his paradise, 

“ * By mlJniffltt o'er molotenlnp df'ws 

111 nts lor the chase arr.ijNMl, 
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The hunter still tlic d^'cr pursues, 

The Uuiitor and the deer a shade.* ** 

pp. 295, 298. 

At tlie close of tliis chapter the liistorian grapples witli the much-vexed 
tpiestion respecting the origin of the aborigines,—tIiat^;o?w which 

lias called forth so much sense and nonsense on both sides of the Avatcr, ami 
will continue to do so as long as a new relic or unknown hieroglj'pluc shall 
turn up to irritate the nerves of the antiquary. 

Air, Jlancroft passes brietiy in review the several arguments adduced in 
favour of the connection with Eastern Asia. He lavs no stress on the affinity 
of languages or of customs and religious notions,consitlering these as spontaneous 
expressions of similar ideas <and wants in similar conditions of society. lie 
attaches as little value to the resemblance established by Humboldt between 
the signs of the Mexic^an calendar and tliose of the .signs of the zodiac in 
^I’liibct and Tartary,; and as for the far-famed Dighton Rock, and the learned 
luculu’atioiis thereon, he sets them down as so much moonshme, pronouncing 
the characters Algonquin. The iumnU —the great tumuli of the West—he 
regards as the vvoik of no mortal hand, except so far as they have been 
excavated for a sepuli'Jiial tuirpos**. He admits, however, vestiges of a migra- 
toiy iiiovoiiHMit on our cui-tment from the north-east to the south-west, shows 
satisfactorily, by estjnuting tlie distances of the niUTVcniiig islands, tlie 
pr-c'U'nbi^’ty of a passage in the most ordinary sea-boat from the Asiatic to 
the Aiiicj. in the high latitudes, and, hy a comparison of the Indian 

and Moi'go! 11s, comes to the eoiichision that the two races arc proliably 

identical ii lint the epoch of their divergence he places at so remote 

a period e [leculiar halnts, insli ^‘1 lions, and culture of the aborigines 

must l)c regai\ d as all their own,—as ..idigenous. This is the outline of his 
liicoiy. 

By this hypothesis he extricates tlie question from tlic embarrassment 
caused by the ignorance which the aborigines liavo manifested in Die use of 
iron and milk, known to the Mongol hordes, but which he, of course, supposes 
were not known at the lime of the migration. This is carrying the exodus 
back to a far period. Hut the leal olijectiou seems to be that by thus rejecting 
all evidence of conmuinicatiou but that founded on anatomical resemblance he 
has unnecessarily narrowed the basis on whicli it I'ests. The resemblance 
between a few specimens of Mongolian and American skulls is a narrow 
Ifusis indeed, taken as the only one, for so momentous a theory 

In fact, tins iiiirticnlar point of analogy does not strike us as by any means 
the most powerful of the arguments in favour of a communication with the 
East, wlien we consider the small number of the specimens on which it is 
fo'inclcl, the great variety of formation in individuals of the same family,— 
some of the specimens apiiroaching even neirrer to the Caucasian than the 
Mongolian,—and tlxc very uniform (levia^ion from the latter in the jiromincnce 
and the greater angularity of the features. 

This connection wdtli the East derives, in our judgment, some support, 
feeble tliough it be, from affinities of language; but this is a field which 
remains to be much more fully explored. Iffie analogy is much more striking 
of certain usages and institutions, particularly of a religious character, ana, 
above all, the mytliological traditions whicli those who have had occasion to 
look into the Aztec antiquities cannot fail to be struck w ith. This resemblance 
is oftentimes in matters so purely arbitrary tliat it can hardly be regarded as 
founded in the constitution of man, so very exact that it can scarcely be 
considered as accidental. We give up the Dightoi; Rock, that rock of oftence 
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to so many niitiquaries, who may read in it the handwriting of the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, or Scandinavians, qaite as well as anything else. Indeed, the 
vAtioxw fac-stmiles of it, made for the benefit of the learned, are so different 
from one another that, like Sir Hudibras, one piay find in it 

“ A lensh of lan^nuges at onco." 

We are agreed with our author that it is very good Algonquin. Bat the 
zodiac, the Tartar zodiac, which M. de Humboldt has so well sho>vn to re^ 
semble in its terms those of the Aztec calendar, we cannot so easily surrender. 
The striking coincidence established by bis investigations between the astro¬ 
nomical signs of the two nations—in a similar corresponding series, moreover, 
although applied to different uses—is, in our opinion, one of the most power¬ 
ful arguments yet adduced for the affinity of the two races. Nor is Mr. 
Bancroft wholly right in supposing that the Asiatic hieroglyphics referred 
only to the zodiaa Like the Mexican, they also presided over the years, days, 
ana even hours. The strength of evidence, founded on numerous analogies, 
cannot be shown without going into details, for which there is scarce room in 
the compass of a separate article, much less in the heel of one. Whichever 
way we turn, the subject is full of pcrple.xity. It is the sphinx’s riddle, and 
the CEdipus must be called from the grave who is to solve it. 

In closing our remarks, we must express our satisfaction that the favourable 
notice we took of Mr. Bancroft’s labours on his first appearance has been fully 
ratified by his countrymen, and that his Colonial History establishes his title., 
to a place among the great historical writers of the age. Tlie reader will find 
the pages of the present volume filled with matter not less interesting and 
importont than the preceding. He will meet with the same brilliant and 
daring style, the same pictui'esque sketches of character and incident, the 
.same acute reasoning and compass of erudition. 

In the delineation of events Mr. Bancroft lias been guided by the spirit of 
historic faith. Not that it would be difficult to discern the colour of his 
politics; nor, indeed, would it be possible for any one strongly pledged to any 
set of principles, whether in politics or religion, to disguise them in the dis¬ 
cussion of abstract topics, without being mlse to himself and giving a false 
tone to the picture: but, while he is true to himself, he has an e(mally ira* 
perative duty to perform,—to be true to othei^ to those on whose cnaracters 
and conduct he sits in judgment as a historian. No pet theory nor party 
predilections can justify him In swerving one hair’s-breadth from, truth in his 
delineation of the mighty dead, whose portraits he is exhibiting to us on the 
canvas of histoty. 

Whenever religion is introduced, Mr.. Bancroft has shown a commendable 
spirit of liberality. Ca^olics and Calvinista Jesuits, Quakers, and Ghnrch- 
ot-England men, are all judged according to their deeds, and not their specu¬ 
lative tenets; and even in tin; latter, particular be generally contrives to find 
something deserving of admiration, some commendwle doOtrine dt aspiration 
in most of them. And what Christian sect—we might add, sect of any 

denomination—is there which has not some beauty of docblne to admire 7 
Religion is the homage of man to his Creator, The forma in which it is * 
expressed are infinitely various; but they ^w from the same soprot^are 
directed to the same end, and all claim from the^istorian the of 

toleration. ' 

What Mr. Bancroft has done for the Colonial history Is, dfter afi. but pre¬ 
paration for a richer theme, the history of the War of Xndepdnaende; a 
subject which finds its origin in the remote past, its results in the infinite 
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conflict, and ^vJucn has its foregrowid occupied by a sin^e caialaptev, to Trhich 
all others converge as to a oentre,-'the character of wasbiw^vjp in 

peace, and in private Kfe the most sublime on histoHcal recoil "Ha^py the 
writer who shall exhibit this theme worthily to the eyes of bis countrymen! 



a period. Let it not bo fjearcd tttat tbere is not compass 
ject for two minds so gifteid. The held is too rich to be 
exhausted by a single cion, and will yield fresh laurels to the skilful band that 
sluvil toil for them. The labours of Hume did not supersede those of Lingi^, 
or Turner, or Mackintosli, or Hallam. The history w the English Revolution 
ims called forth, in our own time, the admirable essays of Mackintosh and 
Guizot: and tlie palm of excellence, after the libraries that have been written 
on the French Revolution, has just been assigned to the dissimilar histories 
of Mignet and Thiers. The points of view under which a thing may be con¬ 
templated are as-diver&ifiGd as mind itself. The most honest inquirers after 
truth rarely come to precisejK' the same results, such is the influence of educa¬ 
tion, prejudice, principle. Truths indeed, is single, but opinions are induitdy 
various, and it is only by comparing these opinions together that we can hope 
to ascertain what is truth. 


MADAME CALDERON’S LIFE IN MEXICO.' 

(January, 1843.) 

In the present age of liigli literary activity, travellers make not the least im- 
portunate demands on public attention, and their lucubrations, under whatever 
name,-—Rapibles, Notices, Incidents, Pencilliugs,—ai’e hearly as important a 
staple for the “trade” as novels and romances. A book of tFa^ds, formerly, 
was a very serious affair. The traveller set out on his distant; journey adth 
many a solemn preparation, made his will, and bade adieu to his friends like 
one who might not again return. If hp did return, the results were embodied 
in a respectable folio, or at least quarto, well garnished with cut^ and done 
up in a solid form, which arguea that it was no fugitive publication, but 
destined for posterity. 

All thia is chan^. The voyager nowadays leaves home with as little 
ceremony and l^ve-taking as if it were for a moraing’s drive. He steps into 
the bark that is to car^ him across thousands of miles of ocean with the 
moral certainty of returning in a fixed week, almost at a particular day. 
Parties of mutietnen and ladies go whizzing along in their steam8h4>a ^^er 
the track wpieh cost so many weary days m the Argonauts of old, and jnm 
over the dhoicest scimes of classic antiquity, scattered through Europe Ai^, * 
and Africa, in less rime than it formeriy took to go frcmi one end of riie BriniAi - 

‘ "Wft In Mvxlcc, durtitg a Resldenoe of C—— d« la a-—.’* BMon: Little ahd 

Tw9 Ye»pi la tiiAt Country. By Madame- Brown. Two Tolumea, I'dmo. 
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Isles to tlie other. The Cape of Good Hope, so \ong- tlie great stunibliug-hlock 
to the navigators of Europe, is doubled, or the Red Sea'coasted, in the same 
way, by the fashionable tourist—who glides along the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Bombay, and Ilindostan, farther than the farthest limits of 
Alexander’s conquests—before the last leaves of the last new novel which he 
has takeji by the w'ay arc fairly cut. The facilities of communication have, 
in fact, so abridged distances that geography, as ive have hitherto studied it, 
may be said to be entirely reformed. Instead of leagues, we no\v compute by 
liours, and we find ourselves next-door neighbours to those whom we had 
looked upon as at the antipodes. 

The conseimence of those improvements in tlie means of intercourse is, that 
all tlic world goes abroad, or, at least, one half is turned upon the other. 
Nations arc so mixed up by this process that they arc in some danger of losing 
their idiosyncrasy ; and the Egyjitian and the Turk, though they still cling to 
their religion, are becoming European in their notions and habits more and 
more eveiy day. 

The taste for pilgrimage, however, it must be owned, does not stop with the 
countries where it can lie carried on wdth such increased facility. It has be¬ 
gotten a nobler spirit of adventure, something akin to what existed in the 
fifteenth century, when the world was new or newly discovering, and a 
navigator who did not take in sail, like the cautions seamen of Knickerbocker, 
might run down some strange continent in tlie dark; for in these times of 
dandy tourists and travel-mongers the boldest achievements, that liave hitherto 
defied the most adventurous spirits, have been performed; tlie llimnialaya 
.Alountains liave been scaled, the Niger ascended, the burning heart of 
Africa penetrated, the icy Arctic and Antarctic explored, and the mysterious 
.monuments of tiic seini-civilized races of Central America have been tluwn 
open to the public gaze. It is certain that this is a high-pressure age, and 
every department of science and letters, physical and mental, feels its stimu¬ 
lating infiuciice. 

No nation, on the whole, lias contributed so largely to these itinerant expe¬ 
ditions as the English. Uneasy, it would seem, at being cooped up in their 
little isle, they sally forth in all directions, swarming ovei* tlie cultivated and 
luxurious countries of the neighbouring continent, or sending out stragglers 
on other more distant and formidable missions. Wlietlicr it he that their 
soaring spirits are impatient of the narrow quarters whicli nature has assigned 
them, or that there exists a supernumerary class of idlers, who, wearied with 
the monotony of home and the same tlull round of dissipation, seek excitement 
in strange scenes and adventures ; or whether they go abroad for thesunsbiue, 
of which they have heard so much but seen so little,—whatever lie the cause, 
they furnish a fur greater iiumlicr of tourists than all the world besides. We 
Americans, iiuk-ed, may compete wdth them in mere locomotion, for our fami¬ 
liarity with magnificent distances at borne makes ns still more indifferent to 
them abroad ; but tliis locomotion is generally in the way of business, and the 
result is rarely shown in a book, unless, indeed, it he the leger. 

Yet John Bull is, on many accounts, less fitted than most of his neighbours 
for the duties of a traveller. However warm and liospitable in his own home, 
he has a cold reserve in liis exterior, a certain chilling atmosphere, which he 
r^arries along with him^ that freezes up the symf^thies of strangers, and whiclx 
is only to be completely thawed by long and intimate acquaintance. But the 
traveller has no tune for intimate acquaintances. He must go forward, and 
trust to bis first impressions, for they will also bo his last. Unluckily, it rarely 
falls out that the first impressions of honest John are very favoumble. There 
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is too inuch pride, not to hauteur^ in his composition, which, with the ho^t 
intentions in the world, will show itself in a way not particularly flattering to 
those who come in contact with him. Ho goes tlu'ough a strangle nation, 
treading on all their little irritable prejudices, shocKing their self-love 
and harmless vanities,—in short, going against tlie grain, and roughing 
up everything by taking it the wrong way. Thus he draws out the bad 
humours of tlie people among whom he moves, sees them in their most un- 
amiable and by no means natural aspect,—in short, looks on the wrong side of 
the tapestry. What wonder if his notions arc somewhat awry as to what he 
sees ? There are, it is true, distinguished exceptions to all this,—English 
travellers who coyer the warni heart—as warm as it is generally true aiul 
manly—under a kind and sometimes cordial manner; but tlioyarc the excep¬ 
tions. The Englishman undojd)tedly appears best on his own soil, where his 
national predilections and prejudices, or at least, tlic intimation of them, arc 
somewjiat mitigated iu deference to his guest. 

Another source of the disqualification of J(»hu Bull as a calm and |)]iilo- 
sophic traveller is the manner in wliich he has been educated at home: the 
sort luxuries by Avliich lie lias been surrounded from his cradle have made 
lu\uric.s necessaries, and, accustomod to perceive all the macliinery of life 
glide along as noiselessly arul as swiftl}^ as the foot of Time itself, lie bccomcs 
niorlmlly sensitive to every tfinpoi-aiy jar or derangement in the working of 
it. In no country since tlie uoild wa^ made have ill! tlie appliances for mere 
physical and, we may add, intell<*ctual indiilgonce been earned to such perfec¬ 
tion as in this little island nucleus of civilization. Nowhere can a man get 
sucli returns for liis outlay. The whole oiyanization of society is arranged so 
as to minister to the comforts of the wcaltliy ; and an Englishman, witli tlie 
golden talisinan in his pocket, can bring •ixnit him genii to do liis bidding, 
and transport himself * ver distances witii a thought, almost as easily as if lie 
were the possessor of Aladdin^s magic lampand the fairy carpetof the Arabian 
Tales, 

Wlicn he journeys over his little island, bis comforts and luxuries cling as 
c]o>e to him as roilnd his own lircsido. He rolls over roads as smooth and 
well-beaten as tliose in his own park; is sivept onward by sleek and ivcll- 
grooniod horses, in a carriage ns soft and cla.stie, and quite as sliowy, as his 
own equipage; puts u]) at inns that may vie with his own castle in their com¬ 
forts and accommodations, and is received by crowds of obseiuiious servants, 
more solicitous, probably, even than his own to win his golden smiles. In 
sliort, wherever lie goes, he may he said to carry with him his castle, park, 
cquipiigc, establishment. The wliole are in moveinont together. lie changes 
[iface, indeed, hut changes nothing else. For travelling as it occurs in other 
lands,—hard roads, harder beds, and hardest fare,—he knows no more of it 
than if lie liad been passing from one wing of his castle to tlie other. 

All this, it must be admitted, is rather an indifferent preparation for a tour 
on tho Continent. Of what avail is it that Paris is the most eletjaut capital, 
France the most enlightened’country on the European it one 

cannot walk in the streets without the risk of being run over for want of a 
trottoir, nor move on the roads without being half smothered in a lumbering 
vehicle, dragged by ropes at the rate of five miles an hour? Of what account 
arc the fine music anu paintings, the architecture and art, of Italy, when one 
must shiver by day for want oi carpets and sea-coal fires, and be thrown into 
a fever at night by the active vexations of a still more tormenting kind ? The 
galled equestria'n might as well be expected to feel nothing but raptures and ' 
ravishment at the fine scenery througli which he is Tiding. It is probable he 
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will think ranch more of his own petty hurts than of the beauties of natiit«. A 
travelling John Bull, if his skin is not off, is at least so thin-skinned that it is 
next door to being so. .> . 

If the European neighbourhood affords se many means of rinhoyanee to tho 
British traveller, they are incalculably multiplied on this side of the Vater, 
and that, too, under circumstances which dispose him still less to charity in 
his criticisms and constructions. On the Continent he feels he is aniohgstran^ 
races, born and bred under different religious and political institutions, ana, 
above all, speaking different languages. He does not necessarily, therefore, 
measure them by nis peculiar standard, but allows them one of their own. 
The dissimilarity is so great in all the main features of national polity and 
society that it is hard to institute a comparison. Whatever be hjs cenmnipt 
for the want of progress and perfection in the science of livhig. he comes to ra- 
gard them as a distinct race, amenable to different laws, and therefore Hceused 
to indulge in different usages, to a certain extent, from his own. Jf a man 
travels in China, he makes up his mind to chop-sticks. If he should go to the 
moon, he would not be scandalized by seeing people walk with their heads 
under their arms. He has embarked on a different planet. It is Only in 
things which run parallel to those in his own country tliat a comparistm can 
be instituted, and charity too often fails where criticism begins. 

Unhappily, in America the Englishman finds these points of comparison 
forced on him at every .step, lie lands among a people speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, drinking at the same fountains of 
literature, trained in the same occupations of active life. The tBwns are built 
on mnch the same model with those in his own land. The brick houses, the 
streets, the “ sidewalks,” the in-door arrangements, all, in short, aro near 
enough on the same pattern to provoke a comparison. Alas for the coni- 

S arisen ! The cities sink at once into mere provincial towns, the language 
egenerates into a provincial putoi.8, the maimers, the fashions, down to the 
cut of the clothes, and the equipages, all are provincial. The people, the 
whole nktion—as independent as any, certainly, if not, as our orators fondly 
descant, the best and most enlightened upon earth—dwindle into a mere British 
colony. The traveller does not seem to understand that he is treading the 
soil of the New W'orW, where everything is new, where antiquity dates but 
from yesterday, where the present and the future are all, and the past nothing, 
where hope is the watchword, and “ Go ahead! ” the principle of actioh; lie 
does not comprehend that when he sets f6ot on such a land he is no longer to 
look for old hereditary landmarks, old time-honoured monuments and institu¬ 
tions, old families that have vegetated on the same soil since the Conquest. 
He must be content to part with tliQ order and something of the decorum 
incident to an old community, where the ranks are all p^isely and punc¬ 
tiliously defined, where the power is deposited by prescriptive right in certain 
privileged hands, and where the great mass have the careful obsequiousness 
of dependants, looking for the cninibs that fall, 

He is now among a new people, where everything is in movement, all 
struggling to get forward, ana where, though many go adrift in their wild 
spirit of ^venture, and a temporary check may be sometimes felt by all,, the 
great mass srill advance. He is' landed on a hemisphere where forfcucet are 
to he made, and men Are employed in gettin|t, m spending,diff^lence 
which explains so mant of the dlscropancies between the structure of ofir own 
' society and liabits ana those of the Old World- Te knoW'hew fo spend is 
Itself a sdence; and the science of spending and that of getting are rarely 
held by the same hand. ' ..... 
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B rents, is no lonm at the head of the scale, as in the 
man of ent^rise takes the lead in a bustling comttuiiitv, lehdre aotidn and 
progress, or at feast chapge, are the very conditions of existence. The upper 
c)as8e!h-if the term' can be used in a complete democracy—have not the 
luxurious finish and.accommodations to be found in the owef hemisphere. 
The humbler oIass$s have not the poverty-stricken, cringing spirit of hc^ess 
inferiority. The pillar of society, if it want the Corinthian capital, wants also 
the heavy mid superfluous base. Eve*^ man not only professes to be, but is 
practically, oit a footing of equality with Ins neighbour. The traveller must 
not expect to meet here the deference, or even the courtesies, which grow out 
ol distinction of castes. This is an awkward dilemma for one whose nerves 
have never been jai-red by contact with the pro/atie; who has never been 
tossed about in the rough-and-tumble of humanity. It is little to him that 
the poorest child in the community learns how to read and write; that the 
poorest man- can have—what Henry the Fourth so good-naturedly ivished for 
the humblest of his subjects—a fowl in his pot every day for his aipncr; that 
no one is so low but that he may aspire to ml the rights of his fellow-men and 
find an open theatre on which to display his own peculiar talents. 

As the tourist strikes into the interior diiiicultios of all sorts multiply, inci* 
dent to a raw and unformed country. The comparison with the high civiliza¬ 
tion at homo becomes more and more unfavourable, as he is made to feel that in 
this land of promise it must be long b^ore promise can become the performance 
of the Old World. And yet, if he would look beyond the siirfaee, he would 
see that much here too has been perforii<ed, however much may he wanting, 
lie would see lands over which the wild Indian roamed as a hunting-ground, 
teeming with harvests for tlie consiunption of millions at home ana abroad; 



Tvita ati industrious population; nvers. wmen roiiea on m tneir soncuae& 
undisturlffid except by the wandering bark of the savage, now broken and 
dimpledby hundreds oif steamboats, freighted with the rich tribute of a country 
rescued from the iv^derness. He wouldnot expect to meet the careful courte¬ 
sies of polished society in the pioneers of civilization, whose mission has been 
to recover the great continent from the bear and the bufialo. He would have 
some charity, for their ignorance of the latest fashions of Bond Streejkand 
their departure, sometimes, even from what, in the old country, is considered 
as the decorum and, it may be, decencies of life. But not so: ills heart turns 
back to his own laud, and closes against the rude .scenes around him ; for he 
finds here hone of the soft graces of cultivatioii, or the hallowed memorials of 
an early cirilization; no gray, weather-beaten cathedrals, telling of the 
Normans .5 no Gothic churaies in their groves of venerable oaks; no moss- 
covered cemeteries, in which tbe dust of his fathers has been gathered since 
the time of the Pfentagenets ;^iio rural cottages, half smothered with roses and 
botieysncldes, intimating that even in the must humble abodes the taste for 
the Iwutiful has found its why; no trim gardens, and fields blossoming with 
hawthorn hodges and miniature culture; no ring fencea enclosing well-shaven 
lawns, woods so disposed as to form a picture of themselves, bright threads of 
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he thinks of his own land and all its scones of l>eauty. lie thinkvS not* of the 
poor-who leave that land for want of bread and find in tliis a kindly welcoiiifi 
and the means of independence and advancement which tlieir own denies 
them. 

He ffoes on, if he be a splenetic Rinbad, discharging liis sour bile on every¬ 
body that he conics in contact witli, thus producitig an amiable ripple in the 
current as he proceeds, that adds marvellously, no doubt, to his own quiet and 
personal comfort. If he have a true merry vein andliearty good nature, ho 
gets on, laughing sometimes in his sleeve at others, and cracking his jokes on 
the unlucky pate of Brother Jonathan, wlio, if he is not very silTy,—which Jie 
very often is,—laughs too, and joins jest, thougli it maybe somewhat 

at las own expense. It matters little'™ether the tourist be Whig or Tory in 
his own land ; if the latter, he returns, probably, ten times the (.’onservative 
that he was when he left it. If Whig, or even Radical, it matters not; his 
loyalty waxes warmer and warmer with every step of his progress among the 
republicans ; and he finds that nracticfil democracy, shouldering and elbowing 
its iiciglibours as it “ goes ahead,” is no more like the democracy ivlucli he has 
been accustomed to admire in theory, tiian the real machinery, with its smell, 
smoke, and clatter, under full operation, is like the pretty toy which he sees 
as a model in the J^•itent Office at Washington. 

There scorns to be no people better constituted for travellers, at least for 
recording their travelling experiences, than the French. There is a mixture 
of frivolity and philosopliy in their composition which is admirably suited to 
the exigencies of their situation. They mingle readily with all classes and 
races, discarding for the time their own nationality,—at least their national 
antipathies. Their pleas^iut vanity fills them with the desire of pleasing 
others, wliich most kindly reacts by their being themselves pleased : 

“ IMcaied \Mth liimwilf. whom all tho world can plctiso." 

The Frenchman can even so far accommodate himself to liabits alien to his 
own, that he can tolerate those of tlie savages themselves, and enter into a 
sort of tellowship witli them, witiiout either party altogether discarding liis 
national tastes and propensities. It is CliateaiibriKnd, if we are not mistaken, 
who relates that, wandering in the solitudes of the American wilderness, his 
ears were most unexpcctcilly saluted by the sounds of a violin. lie had little 
douht tliat one of Ins own countrymen must he at liand : and in a wretched 
enclosure he found one of them, sure enough, teaching Memetirs les sativafjtii 
to dance. It is certain that this spirit of accommodation to the wild hahits of 
their copper-coloured friends gave the French traders and missionario.s formerly 
an ascendency over the aborigines which was never obtained by any other of 
the white men. 

The mo.st comprehensive and truly ])lnlosopliic work on the genius and 
institutions of this country, the best exposition of its social phenomena, its 
present condition, and probable future, are to be found in the pages of a 
Frenchman. It is in the French language, too, that by far the greatest work 
lias been produced on the great Routliern portion of our continent, once com-' 
prehended under New Spain. 

To write a Ijook of travels seems to most people to require as little prelimi¬ 
nary preparation as to write a letter. One has only to jump into a coach, 
embark on board a steamboat, minute down his flying experiences and hair¬ 
breadth escapes, the aspect of the country as from the interior of a 
crow'deJ or a vani.shing rail-car, note the charges of the landlords 

and the (luaiity of the faro, a dinner pr two at tlie minister’s, the last new 
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play or opera at the theatre, and the affair is done. It is very easy to do this, 
certainly; very easy to make a bad book of travels, but by no means easy to 
make a ^od one. This requires as many and various qualifications as to 
make any other good book^—qualifications which must vary with t!ie character 
of. the country one is to visit. Thus, for instance, it reounes a very different 

S iration and stock of accomplishments to make tue tour of Italy, its 
os and its galleries of art, or of Egypt, with its immortal pyramids and 
mighty relics of a nrimeval age, the great cemetery of antiquity, from what it 
does to travel understandin^y in our own land, a new creation, as it were, 
without monuments, without artSj where the only study of the traveller—the 
noblest of all studies, it is true—is 1 B||. The inattention to this difference of 
preparation demanded by different pla^ has led many a clever writer to make 
a very worthless book, which avouIu have been remedied had he consulted his 
own qualifications instead of taking the Ciisual direction of the first steamboat 
or mail-coacli that lay in his Avay. 

There is no country more diflicalt to discuss in all its multiform aspects than 
Mexico, or, rather, the wild region once comprehended under the name of 
New Spain. Its various climates, bringing to perfection the vegetable pro¬ 
ducts of the most disUnt latitudes; its astonisniiig fruitfulness m its lower 
regions, and its curse of iiairenness over many a broad acre of its plateau; its 
inexhaustible mines, tl»at ii ive Hooded the Old World with an ocean of silver, 
such as Columbus in liis Avildest visions never dreamed of,—and, unhappily, 
by a hard mischance, never lived to realize himself; its picturesque landscape, 
Aimere the volcanic fire gleams anii.l Avastes of eternal snow, ana a few hours 
carry the traveller from the hot regions of the lemon and the cocoa to the 
Avintry solitudes of the mountain fir; its motley population, made up of 
Indians, old Hpaniards, modern Mcxica 's, mestizos, mulattoes, and zainuos; 
its cities built in the clouds ; its lakes of salt Avater, hundreds of miles from 
the ocean ; its people, Avitli their Avild and variegated costume, in keeping, as 
AV(^ may siiy, Avitli its extraordinary scenery ; its stately palaces, half furnished, 
where services of gold and silver plate load the tables in rooms without a 
carpet, Avhilc the red dust of the bricks soils the diamond-sprinkled robes of 
tlie dancer ; the costly attire of its higher classes, blazing with pearls and 
icAvels; the taAvdry inagnificence of its equipages, saddles inlaid Avith gold, 
bits and stirrups of massive silver, all executed in the clumsiest style of work¬ 
manship ; its loAver classes,—the men Avith their jackets glittering with silver 
buttons, and rolls of silver tinsel round their caps ; the women v/ilh petticoats 
fringed with lace, and white satin .shoes on foot unprotected by a stocking; 
its high-born fair ones crowding to the cockpit and solacing themselves A\ith 
tlie fumes of a cigar; its chnrclies and convents, in Avliich all those sombre 
rules of monastic life are maintained ni their primitive rigour AA'hich have died 
aAvay before tlie liberal spirit of the age on the otlier side of tlie Avater ; its 
sAvarms of the lazzaroni of the land; its hordes of almost legalized 

banditti, who stalk openly in the streets and render the presence of an armed 
escort necessary to secure a safe drive into the environs of the capital; its 
Avhole structure of society, tn which a republican form is thrown over institp- 
lions as aristocratic and castes as nicely defined as in any monarchy of Europe; 
ill shoil;, its marvellous inconsistencies-and contrasts in climate, character of 
tlie people, and face of the land,—so marvellous as, aao trust, to excuse the 
unprecedented length of this sentence,—undoubtedly make modern Mexico 
one of the most prolific, original, and difficult themes for the study of the 
traveller. ^ ^ 

Yet this great theme has found in Ifuniboldt a writer of strength sufficient 
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to grapple witli it in nearly all its relations. While yet a ^voung man, or, al 
least, wliile his physical as well as mental energies nere in tMr meridian, 
he came over to this country with an enthusiasm for science which waa only 
lieightened by obstacles, and with stores of it already acciunulated that 
enabled him to detect the nature of eveiy new object that came under his 
eye and arrange it in its proper class. With his scientific instruments in his 
hand, he might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks of the CorihUeras, 
or diving into their unfathomable caverms of silver; now wandering tfarongh 
their dark forests in search of new specimens for his herbarium, now coasting 
the stormy shores of the Gulf and pei^etrating its unhealthy streams, jotting 
down every landmark that might serve to guide the fntifre navij^tor, or 
surveying the crested Isthmus in search of a practicable communication 
between the great seas on its borders, and then, again, patiently studying 
the monuments and manuscripts of the Aztecs in the capital, or minglmg 
with the wealth and fashion in its saloons; frequenting every place, ii, sliort, 
and everywhere at home : 

“Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, . . . onuiU novK” 

The whole range of these various topics is brought under review in bis 
pages, and on all he .sheds a ray, sometimes a flood, of light. His rational 
philosophy, content rather to doubt than to decide, points out the track 
which other adventurous spirits may follow up with advantage. No antiquary 
has done so much towards determining the original hives of the scmi-civilized 
races of the Me.xican plateaiL No one, not even of theSpaniaid3,has brought 
together such an important mass of information in respect to the resources, 
natural products, and statistics generally, of New Spam. His explorations 
have identified more than one locality and illustrated more than one curious 
monument of the people of Anahuac, which had baffled the iiiquirie.s of 
native antiquaries; and his work, while embodying the results of profound 
scholarship and art, is at the same time, in many respects, tiie very best 
mamel av. voyageur^ and, as such, has been most frequently used by sub¬ 
sequent touristk It IS true, bis pages are sometimes disfigured by pedantry, 
anibitious display, learned obscurity, and other aflectations of the man of 
letters. But what hiunan work is without its blemishes ? His various writ* 
ings on the subject of New Spain, taken collectively, are o&e of those monu¬ 
ments which may be sclectw to show the progi'ess of the species. Their 
author reminds us of one of the ancient atnletac, who-descended into the 
arena to hurl the discus with a giant arm, that distanced every cast of his 
contemporaries. 

There is one branch of his fruitful subject which M. de Humboldt has not 
exliausted. and, indeed, has but briefly touched on. This fs the social con¬ 
dition of the countiy, especially as found in its picturesque capital. This has 
been discussed by subsequent travellers more fully, and Ward, Bullock, 
Lyons, Poinsett, Tudor, Latrob^ have all produced works which have for 
their object, more or less, tlie social habits and manners of the people. ‘ With 
most of them this is not the prominent object; and others of fheifi^ piubablyr 
have found obstacles in e&^ing it io any great extent, from an unpttrfisct) 
knowledge of the language,--the gtdden key to f^e syfopathies of a 
without which a travelle» is as mudi at fault iH ^ man witbotH an eye for 
colour in a picture-gaUery. or an ear for music at a cottwrt ^ may see and 
hear, indeed, in both; but an bono f The traveller, ignorant of the language 
of the nation whom he visits, may descant on the Kenery, the roads, the 
architocture, the outside of things, the rates and distances of posting, the 
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dress of the mople iu the streets, and may possibl/ meet a oative or two, half 
denaturalizea, kept to diue with strangers, at his banker’s. But as to the 
interior mechanism of society, its secret syrapatliies, and familiar tone of 
thinking and feeling, he can know no more than he could of the contents of 
a library by running over the titles of strange and unknown authors packed 
together on the shelves. 

It was to supply tliis deficiency that the work before us, no doubt, was given 
to the public, and it was composed under circumstances that afforded every 
p^sible advance and facility to its author. Although the initials only of 
the name are given in the title-pag^ y%t, from these ana certain less equivocal 
passages in the body of the work, it requires no GUdipus to divine that tha 
author is the wife of Chevalier Calderon de la Barca, well known in thie 
country during his long resideuco as Spanish minister at Washington, where 
his amiable manners and high personal qualities secured him general respect 
and the regard of all who knew him. On the recognition of the independence 
of Mexico by the mother-country, Seflor Calderon was selected to till the 
office of the first Spanish envoy to the republic. It was a delicate mission 
after so long an estrangoinent, and it was hailed by the Mexicans with every 
demonstration of pride and satisfaction. Though twenty years had elapsed 
since they had established their independence, yet they felt as a wayward sou 
mar feel who, having absconded from the paternal roof and set up for himself, 
still looks back to it with a sort of reverenca and, in the plenitude of his 
prosperity, still feels the want of the parental lieiiediction. We, who cast off 
our allegiance in a similar way, eaii comwehend the feeling. Tlie new 
minister, from -t^e moment of his setting root on the Mexican shore, was 
greeted with an enthusiasm which attested the popular feeling, and his presence 
in the capital was celebrated by theatrical exhibitions, bull-fights, illumina¬ 
tions,public and private, and every possible demonstration of respect for 
the new envoy and the country who sent him. Ilis position secured him 
access to every place of interest to an intelligent straiigery and introduced him 
into the most mtiinate recesses of society, from whicn the stranger is com- 
mdiily excluded and to which, indeed, none but a Spaniard could, under any 
circumstances, have been aiimitted. Fortimately, the minister possessed, in 
the person of his accomplished wife, one who hM botli the leisure and the 
talent to pofit by tliese uncommon opportunities, and the result is given in 
the work before us, consisting of letters to her family, which, it seems, since 
her return to the United States, have been gathered together and prepared 
for publication.® 

1 ^ ^ * # 

The present vdumes make no pretensions to enlarge the boundaries of our 
kuQVl^e in respect to the mineral products of the country, its geography, its 
■statistioe, or, in short, to physical or political science. These topics nave been 
treats with more or less aepth by the various travellers who have written 
since the great publications of Humboldt. We have had occasion to become 
tolerably wdl acqmunted with their productions; and we niay safely assert 
thai for spirit^ ^rtraiture of society,society unlike anything existing in 
the world or ^e New,—for picturesque delineation of scenery, for nch' 
ness of illustration and anecdot^ and< for the fascinating graces or style, no 
one of them is to be compared with “ Dife in Mexico.” 

, * ftii&lffis uf the work, with coveral containing nothing that ^ not already £unl- 
(iqgta of eattracta from it>1d here omitted, as Uar to t)ie English reader. 
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MOLTERE.* 

(Oaolirr. 1S2H.) 

The French surpass every other nation, intlced all the other nations of Europe 
]mt together, in tlie amount and excellence of their memoirs. Whence ^mes 
this manifest superiority ? The important Collection relating to the History 
of France, commencing as early as the thirteenth century, forms a basis of 
civil history more authentic, circumstantial, and satisfactory to an intelligent 
incpiircr than is to he found among any other people; and the niultitade of 
biograpJiios, nersonai anecdotes, and similar scattered notices which have 
appeared in lr\’ance during the two last centuries throw a Hood of light on the 
social habits and general civilization of the period in wliich they were written. 
The Italian histories (and every considerable city in 1 taly, says Yiraboschi, had 
its historian as early as the thirteenth century) arc "fruitful only in wars, 
massacres, treasonable conspiracies, or diplomatic intrigues, matters that 
affect the traminillity of the state. The rich body of Spanish chronicles, which 
maintain an unbroken succession from the reign of Alphonso theAVise to that 
of Philip the Second, are scarcely move iiersonal or interesting in their details, 
unless it be in reference to the soveieign and his immediate court. Even the 
English, in their memoiis and autobiographies of the last centuiy, arc too 
exclusively contined to topics of public notoriety, as the only subject worthy of 
record or which can excite a general interest in tiieir readers. Not so with 
the French.* Tlie most frivolous <lctails assume in their eyes an importance 
when they can be made illustrative of an eminent character; and even when 
they coiiccrn one of Jess rmte, they become sutticiently interesting, as just 

f jictures of life and manners, Ilcnce, instead of exhibiting their hero only as 
le appears on the great theatre, they carry us along with Inm into retirement, 
or into tho'-e social circles where, stripped of his masrpierade dress, he can 
indulge in all the natural gayety of his heart,—in those frivolities and follies 
which display the real miaracter much better than all his premeditated 
wisdom ; those little nothings which make up so much of the sum of French 
memoirs, but which, however amusing, are apt to be discarded by their more 
serious English neighbours as something derogatory to their hero. Where shall 
we find a more lively portraiture of tliat interesting period wiien feudal bar¬ 
barism bepin to fade away before the civilized institutions of modern times, 
than in Philip de Coniines' sketches of the courts of France and Burgundy 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century where a more nice development of 
the fashionable intrigues, the corrupt Machiaveliaii politics, which animated 
the little coteries, male and female, of Paris, under the regency of Anne of 
Austria, than in the Memoirs of I)o Retz ?—to say nothing of the vast amount 
of similar contributions in France during the last century, which, in the shape 
of letters and anecdotes, as well as memoir:^ have made us as intimately 
accpiainted wdth the iftteriial movements of m\ety in Paris, under all its 
a^I)ects, literary, fashionable, and political, as if they had passed in review 
before our own eyes. 

The French have been remarked for their excellence in narrative ever since 
* “lli-itolrv d."; 4 Vie ct d s Ouv::ig».a do MoUere, Par J. Ta'iclrreau.” Pans, 1S23. 
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the tiiiies of the fahliaux and the old Norman romances. Somewhat of their 
success in this Avay may be imputed to the structure of their language, whose 
general currency, and whose peculiar fitness for prose composition, have been 
noticed from a very early period. Brunetto Latini, tlie master of Dante, wrote 
his Tesoro in French, in preference to his own tongue, as far back as the 
middio of the thirteenth century, on the ground “that its speech was the 
most universal and most delectable of all the dialects of Europe.” And Dante 
asserts in his treatise “on Vulgar Eloquence” that “the superiority of the 
French consists in its adaptation, by means of its facility ana agreeableness, 
to narratives in prose.” Mucli of the wild, artless grace, the Uftivetify which 
characterized it in its infancy, has been gradually polished away by fastidious 
critics, and can scarcely bo said to have survived i\Iarot and Montaigne. 
But the language has gained considerably in perspicuity, precision, and sim¬ 
plicity of construction, to wliich the iealous laoours of tlie French Aca^lcmy 
must be admitted to have contributed essentially. This simplicity of construc¬ 
tion, refusing those complicated inversions so usual in the other languages of 
the Continent, and its total w'ant of prosody, though fatal to poetical purposes, 
have greatly facilitated its acquisition to foreigners, and have made it a most 
suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
accordingly, it has become the language of the courts and the popular medium 
of communication in most of the countries of Europe. ^ Since that period, too, 
it Jia-s acquired a number of elegant phrases and familiar turns of expression, 
w'hicii have a<lmirably fitted it for light, popular narrative, like that which 
enters into memoirs, letter-writing, and similar kinds of composition. 

The character and situation of the writers themselves may account stiP 
better for the success of the French in this department. Many of them, as 
Joinville, S 11 II 3 ", Comines, De Thou, Rjohefoucault, Torcy, have been men of 
rank and education, the counsellors or the friends of princes, acquiring from 
exjienence a shrewd perception of the cliaracter and of the forms of society. 
31ost of them have ocen familiarized in those polite circles which, in Pans 
more than any other capital, seem to combine the love of dissipation and 
fashion with a high relish for intellectual pursuits. The state or society in 
France, or, what is the same thing, in Paris, is admirably suited to the 
purposes of the memoir-waiter. The cheerful, gregarious temper of the inhabi¬ 
tants, winch mingles all ranks in the common pursuit of pleasure, the externa! 
polish, which scarcely deserts them in the commission of the grossest violence, 
the influence of the women, during the last two centuries, far superior to that 
of the sex among any other people, and ekerci&ed alike oil matters of taste, 
politics, and letters, the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual in the 
Iiigher cla.sses of tliis gay metropolis, and which fill even the life of a man of 
letters, so stagnant in every other country, with stirring and romantic adven¬ 
ture,—all these, ive say, make up a rich and varied panorama, that can hardly 
fail of interest under the hand of the most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the Frencli may be considered as another cause of 
their success in this kind of writing^—a vanity which leads them to disclose 
a thousand amusing' particulars which the reserve of an Englishman, and 
perhaps his pride, w^ould discard as altogether unsuitable to the public ear. 
This vanity, it must be confessed, however, has occasionally seduced their 
writers, imaer the garb of confessions and secret memoirs, to make such^ a 
disgusting exposure of human infirmity as few men would be willing to admit, 
even to theuiselves. 

The best memoirs of late ])roduced in France seem to have assumed sopie- 
wlii^t of a novel shape. they are written with the usual freedom and 
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yivacify, tliey .'ii-c fortified by a body of references and illustrations that attest 
an unwonted degree of elaboration and research. Such are those of Rousseau, 
La Fontaine, and Molibre, lately published. The last of these, which forms 
the subject of our article, is a compilation of all that has ever been recorded of 
the life of Molibre. It is executea in an agreehWe manner, and has the merit 
of examining, with more accuracy than has l^en hitherto done, certain 
doubtful points in his biography, and of assembling together in a convenient 
form what has before been diffused over a great variety of surface. BuL how* 
ever familiar most of these particulars may be to the countrymen of Molibre 
(by far the greatest comic genius in his own nation, and, in very many 
respects, inferior to none in any other), they are .not so current elsewhere as 
to lead us to imagine that some account of nis life and literary labours would 
be altogether unacceptable to our readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliere) was born in Paris, January 15, 1622. 
His father was an upholsterer^ as his grandfather had been before him ; and 
the young Poquelin was destined to exercise the same Iiei'oditai'y craft, to 
which, indeed, he .served an apprenticeship until the age of fourteen. In tliis 
determination his father was confirmed by the office which he had obtained 
for himself, in connection with his original vocation, of valet de ckamhre to 
the king, with the promise of a reversion of it to his son on his own decease. 
The youth accordingly received only such a meagre elementary education as 
was usual with the oi'tisans of that day. But a secret consciousness of his 
own powers convinced him that he was destined by nature for higher purposes 
than that of quilting sofas and hanging tapestry. His occasional presence at 
the theatrical representations of the Hdtel de Bourgogne is said also to have 
awakened in his mind, at this period, a passion for the drama. He therefore 
solicited his father to assist bmi in obtaining more liberal instruction; and 
when the latter at length yielded to the repeated entreaties of bis son, it was 
with the reluctance of one who imagines that he is spoiling a good mechanic 
in order to make a poor .scholar. He was accordingly introdiiced into the 
Jesuits’ CoU^e of Clermoiit, where he follqged the usual course of study for 
five years with diligence and credit. He ivas fortunate enough to pursue the 
study of philosophy under the direction of the celebrated Gassendi, with his 
fellow-pupils, Cbapelle the poet, afterwards his intimate friend, and Bernier, 



On the completion of his studied, in 1641, he was required to accompany tho 
king, then Louis the Thirteenth, in his capacity of vedet de ckambre (his 
father being detained in Paris by his infirmities), on an excursion to the south 
of France. This journey aftbrded him the opportuni^ of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the court, as well as those Of the provinces, of 
wluch he afterwards so repeatedly availed himself in his cotnedles. On his 
return he commenced the study of the law, and had competed it, it would 
appear, when his old passion for the theatre reviveJwith ihcftMEed ardour, 
and, alter some hesitation, he determined no Imiger to withstand the deojdeu 
impulse of his geuius. He associated himself with one of those conipanws 
of players witL^whieh Paris Itad swarmed since the days of'Judielien^'-^a 
minister who aspired after, the same empire in tihe republic of letters yf 
had so 16i^ maiiitain'edT over the state, and ^lK)se ostentatime pai 
eminently contributed to develop that taste for'drafiiatie e3ihiMwjn ^ 
distinguished his countrymen ever since. - J,'., ' -' , • 

The consternation of the el<ter PoqucHn on receiving the IhteUigence of his 
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son’s unexpected deteiminatiou may be readilv conceived. It blasted at oucc 
all the fair promise which the rapid process ^e latter had ihade in his studies 
justiiied him in forming, and it degraded him to an unfortunate profession, 
> esteemed at that time even mite lightly in France than it has been in other 
countries. The humiliating dependence of the comedian on the popular favour, 
the daily exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of an unfeeling 
audience, the numerous temptations incident to his precarious and unsettled 
life^ may furnish abundant omections to this profession in the mind of every 
parent. But in France, to aQ these objections were superadded others df a 
graver cast, founded on religion. The clergy there, alarmed at the rapidly- 
increasing taste for di'aroatic exhibitions, openly denounced these elegant 
recreations as an insult to the Deity; and the pious father anticipated, in this 
preference of his son, his spiritual no less than his temporal perdition. He 
actually made an earnest remonstrance to him to this effect, through the inter¬ 
vention of one rf his friends, who, however, instead of converting the youth, 
was himself persuaded to join the company then organizing under his direction. 
But hia famdy were never reconciled to nia proceeding; and even at a later 
period of his life, wlien his splendid successes in his new career had shown 
how rightly lie had understood the character of his own genius, they never 
condescended to avail themselves of the freedom of admission to nis tiieatre, 
which lie repeatedly proffered. M. Bret, his editor, also informs us Giat he 
had himself seen a get^logical tree in the possession of the descendants of. 
this same family, in which the name of Cohere was not even admitted! Un¬ 
less it wore to trace their connection with so illustrious a name, what could 
such a family want of a genealc^cal' tree ? It was from a deference to these 
scruples tlmt our hero annexed to his patronymic the name of Molibre, by 
whiw alone he has hern recognized posterity. 

During the thr«e following years he continued plajring in Paris, until the 
turbulent regency of Anue of Austria withdrew the attention of the people 
from the quiet pleasures of the dt^ma to those of civil broil and tumult. 
Molibre then quitted the capital for the south of France. From this period, 
16^ to 1668. his history presents few particulars worthy of record. He 
Avandered wth his com|)any through the different provinces, writing a few 
farces which hayo long since perished, performing at the principal cities, and, 
wherever he went, by nis superior talent withdrawing the crowd from every 
other spectacle to the exhibition of his own. During this period, too, be was 
busily storing his mind ivith those nice observations of men and manners so 
e.s8entia} to the success of the dramatist, and which w'ere to ripen there until 
a proper time for tjticjr development shonid arrive. At the town of Pezenas 
they still show an t®ww-chair of Molibre’s (as at Montpellier they shoiv the 
gown of Rab^la^ in which the poet, it is said, ensconced in a comer of a 
barberis suOm-'W^ld sit for the hour together, silently watching the air, 
gestures, and grifoaces of the village politicians, who in thow days, before 
coffee-houses ivere introduced into France, us(^ to congi’egate in this place of 
resort. The fruits of this study may be easily discenied in those original 
draughts of, ctaracter from tlie miadliiig and lower classes witli which his 
pieee^ evqrywliere abound. 

In the south of France he met with the Prince of Conti, withyvnmu he had 
contracted a foendship at the' college of Clermont, and w’ho received him witli 
great hospitality. The prince pressed upon him tliC office of his private secre¬ 
tary ; but, fortunately for letters, Molibre was constant in his devotion to the 
draina, assigning as lus reason that “ the occupation was of too serious a com¬ 
plexion to suit Ins taste, and that, though he might make a passable afithor, 
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he sliould make a very poor secretary.” Perhaps he was influenced in this 
tefusal, .also, by the fate of the preceding incunibent, who liad lately died of a 
fever, in consequence of a blowironi the fir^tongs, which his highness, in a 
fit of ill luuiiour, had given him on the tempi * ■ Ilowevcr this may be, it was 
owing to the good offices of the prince that he obtained access to Monsieur, 
the o])Jy brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and father of the celebrated regent, 
Philip of Orleans, who, on his return to Paris in 1658, ii\troduced him to 
the king, before whom, in the montli of October following, he was allowed, 
with liis company, to perform a tnigedy of Corneillo^s ana one of his own 
farces, 

Ilis little corps was now permitted to eshiblish itself under the title of the 
“Company of Monsieur,” and the theatre of the Petit-Bourbon was assigned 
as the place for its performances. Here, in the course of a few weeks, he 
brought out liis Ktoimh and Le Amo\nrM..Vy comedies in verse anti in 
five acts, which he iuul composed during his provincial pilgrimage, and which, 
althougii deficient in an artfid Uai&oii of scenes and in probability of incident, 
exhibit, particularly tlie last, those fine touches of the ridiculous, Avhich 
1 e\ oaled the future aiitlior of the Tartnffe and the Misantkrope. They indeed 
found greater favour with the audience than some of his later pieces; for in 
the former they could only compare him with the wretched models that had 
pH'ceded him, while in the latter they were to compare Jiim with himself. 

In the ensuing year Molibre exhibited his celebrated farce oi Les Precieiisen 
llidiciilesi; a piece in oidy one act, hut which, by its inimitable satire, effected 
such a revolution in tlie literary taste of his countrymen as has been accom¬ 
plished by few works of a more imposing form, and wliieh may be considered 
as the basis of the dranuitic glory of Moliere, and the dawn of good comedy in 
France. Tliisefioch w^as the commencement of that brilliant period in French 
literature wliich is so well known as the age of Louis the Fourteenth; and yet 
it was distinguLslied by such a puerile, meretricious taste as is rarely to be 
met with except in the incipient stages of cLvilizcation or in its last decline. 
The cause of inis mehancholy perversion of intellect is mainly imputable to the 
inffuence of a certain coteiie of wits, wiiose rank, taleuis, and successful 
authorshifi had authorized them in some measure to set up as the arbiters of 
taste and fashion. This choice assembly, consisting of the splenetic Koclie* 
foncault, tlie bel-esprit Voiture, Balzac, whose letters afford tho earliest 
example of numljcrs in French prose, the lively and licentious Bussy-Rabutin. 
Chapelain, who, as a wit lias observed, might still have had a reputation had 
it not been for his “ Pucelle,” the poet Benserade, Menage, and others of less 
note, together with such eminent woinqu as Madame Laffl^ette, Mademoiselle 
Scudcii (whose eternal romances, the delight of her ow^ have been the 
despair of every other)^ and even the elegant ScvigiiS. np accustomed to 
hold its reunions principally at the Hotel de Ramboui|M ttie residence of 
tho marchioness of that name and which from this circurafilance has acquired 
such ill-omened notoriety in tno history of letters. 

Here they were wont to hold the iiio.st solemn discussions on the most frivo¬ 
lous topics, but especially on matters relating to gallantry and love, which 
tliey debated witli all the subtlety and metaphysical refinement that centuries 
before had characterized the romantic Courts of Love in the south of France. 
All this was conducted in an affected iargon, in wnich the most common things, 
instead of being called by their usual names, were signified by ridiculous peri¬ 
phrases, which, while it required neither wit nor ingenuity to invent them, ^ 
could have had no other merit, even in their own eyes, tnan that of being 
unintelligible to^the vulgar. To this was superadded a tone of exaggerated 
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sentiment, and a ridiculous code of etiquette, by which the intercourse of 
these exclmivea was to be regulated with each other, all borrowed from the 
absurd romances of Calprenfede and Scuddrl Even the names of the parties 
underwent a metamorphosis, mid Madame.,de Rambouiilet’s Christian name 
of Catherine, being found too Trite and unpoetical, was converted into..^4;'^A^- 
7iicey by whicli she was so generally recognized as to be designated by it in 
Flcchicr’s eloquent funeral oration on her daughter.® These insipid affecta¬ 
tions, which French critics are fond of imputing to an Italian influence, savour 
quite as much of the Spanish cultismo as of the concetti of the former nation, 
and rnay be yet more fairly referred to the same false principles of taste which 
distinguished the French Pleiades of the sixteentli century, and the more 
ancient compositions of their Provencal ancestors. Dictionaries were compiled 
and treatises written illustrative of this precious vocabulary; all were desirous 
of being initiated into the niystcrios of so elegant a science ; even such men 
as Corneille and Bossiiet didmot distlain to frotnient the saloons where it was 
studied ; the spirit of imitation, more active in France than in other countiies, 
took possession of the provinces ; every village had its coterie of prccieuses 
aft^u' the fashion of tlie capital, at»d a false taste and criticism threatened to 
infect the very sources of j>ure and liealtliful literature. 

It uas against this faMliiomihlc corruption that Moliere aimed his wit in the 
liltli! satire of the Hlfticnles, in wliich tin* valets of two nolilcmen 

arc ri'prcsented as aping their masters* tone of conversation for the purpose 
of iiiiposiiigon two young ladies fresh from the provinces and great admirers 
of the new style. The absurdity of these affectations is still more strongly 
relieved by the contenipliious incredulity of the father and servant, who do 
not comprehend a word of them, liy thi^ process -Moliere succeeded both in 
exposing and degrading these absurd pi. lensions, as he showed how opposite 
tlu^y were to common sense and how easily they were to be ac<iiured by the 
most vulgar minds. The success was such'as iiiighl liave been anticipated on 
an appeal to popular feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts 
of atl'ectation. The piece was welcomed with eiitliusiaslic applause, and the 
disciples of the Hotel Rambouillet, most of wliom were present at tlie first 
oxliibition, beheld the fine fabric which they had been so painfully construct¬ 
ing brought to the ground by a single blow. '‘And these follies,” saul Menage 
t'l Cliapelain, “ whicli you and I see so finely criticised Iiere^ are wJiat we have 
bc(‘n so long admiring* We must go homo and burn our idols.” Courage, 
^lolicrc I” cried an old man from the pit; “tliis is genuine comedy,” Tlie 
nrico of tho seats was doubled from the time of the second representation. 
Nor were the effects of the satire merely transitory. It converted an epithet 
of i>vaise into one of reproach ; and pi^eciense, a precieitXy fi ton 

precieux, once so much admired, have ever since been used only to signify the 
most ridiculous attectatiou. 

There was, in truth, however, quite as much luck as merit in this success of 
Moliere, whose production exhibits no liner raillery or better-sustained dialogue 
than are to be found in many of his subsequent pieces. It assured him, how¬ 
ever, of his own strength, and disclosed to him tlie mode in whicli he should 
best hit the popular taste;. ‘‘ I have no occasion to study Plautus or Terence 
any longer,” said he: “ I must henceforth study the world” The world, 
accordingly, was his study; and the exquisite niodels of character which it 
fumished him will last as long as it shall omlure. 

* How conjoH r.a Ilirpe to fall Into tht» ihenicef The bishop’s style in this passage 
errr)r of ^»lppo^lrlK that I'lechier referred to is as unequivocal as usnal. See Cours de 
M.Ald.uc hy this epithet of Ar~ Litteratcre, etc., tome vi. p. 107. 
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In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the EcoU iks MarU^ and 
in the course of the same month, that of the FAch^xix^ in three acts.—coin- 
posed, learned, and nerfornied within the brief space of a fortnights, an 
expedition evincing the dexterity of the mauler no less than that of the 
author. This piece was written at the requesroi Fouquet, suneiintendent of 
finances to Louis the Fourteenth, for the magnififient/efe at Vaux, given ly 
him to that monarch, and lavishly celebrate in the memoirs of the periofL 
and with yet more ele^uce in a poetical epistle of La Fontaine to his friend 
De Maucroix. This minister had been intrusted with the principal care of the 
finances under Cardinal Mazarin, and had been continued in the same office 
by Louis the Fomi^nth, on his own assumption of the government The 
monarch, however, alarmed at the growing dilapidations of the revenue, 
requested from the superintendent an exposd of its actual conditio, which, 
on receiving he privately communicated to Colbert, the rival and successor of 
Fouquet The latter^ whose ordinary expenditure far exceeded that of any 
other subject in the kingdom, and who, in addition to immense sums occasion¬ 
ally lost at play and daily squandered on his debauclieries, is said to liave dis- 
triouted in pensions more than four millions of Hvres annually, thought it 
would be an easy matter to impose on a young and inexperiencea prince, who 
had hitherto shown himself more devoted to pleasure than busing and 
accordingly gave in false returns, exa^erating the expenses, and diminishing 
the actual receipts of the treasury. The detection or this peculation deter- 
mined Louis to take the first occasion of dismissing his powerful mhiister; but 
his ruin was precipitated and completed by the discovery of an indiscreet 
passion for Madame de la Valliere. whose fascinating graces were then bedn- 
ning to acquire for her that ascendency over tlie youthful monarch which nas 
since condemned her name to such unfortunate celebrity. The portrait of this 
lady, seen in the apartments of the favourite on the occasion to which we have 
adverted, so incensed Louis that he would have had him arrested on the spot 
but for the seasonable intervention of the queen-mother, who reminded him 
that Fouquet was liis host. It was for this file at Vaux, whose palace and 
ample domains, coverin^the extent of tliree villages, had cost their proprietor 
the sum, almost incredible for that period, of eighteen million livrea, that 
Fouquet put in reauisition all the various talents of the capital, the dexterity 
of its artists, and the invention of its finest poets. He was particularly lavish 
in his preparations for the dramatic portion of the entertainment. 1^ Brun 

S assea for a while from his victories of Alexander to paint the theatrical 
ecorations; Torelli was employed to contrive the machmery; Pelisson fur¬ 
nished the prologue, much admired in its day, and Moli^re his comedy of the 
FAcht'U-ijo, 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by Horace’s ninth 
satire, tbam forte vid Sacra, is an amusing caricature of the various horee 
that infest society, rendered the more vexatious by their intervention at the 
very moment when a young lover is hastening to the place of assignation with 
his mistress. Louis the Fourteenth,'after the performance, seeing his master 
of the hunts near him, M. Soyecour, a personage remarkably absent, and 
inordinately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed him out to MpUbre 
as an original whom he had omitted to bring upon nis canvas. The poet tbok 
the hint, and the following day producea an exdailent scene, where this 
Nimrod is made to go through the tecknUe oi his Art, in which he had 
himself, with great complaisance, instructed the misc^vous satirist, who 
had drawn him into a conversati^t for that very purpose on the preceding 
evening. 
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This pW was origin of the comMu-hallet, afterwards so popu&r in 
Fmnce. The residence at Vaux brought JVIoH^re more intimately in contact 
with the king and the court than ho had before been; and from this time 
may be dated the pMticuIar encouragement which he ever after received from 
this prince, and which eventually enabled him to triumph over the malice 
of his enemies. A few days after this magnificent entertainment, Pouquet 
was thrown into prison, where he was suffered to languish the remainder of 
his days, ** which,” says the historian from whom we have gatliered these 
details, *^he iQTmmnXeAmstntinmitBofthe moit %imerepiety atermina- 
tion by no means uncommon in Prance with that class of persons, of either 
sex^ respectively, who have had the misfortune to survive their lortune or 
their beauty. 

In February, 1062, Molibre formed a matrimonial connection with Made¬ 
moiselle Bejart^ a young comedian of his company, who had been educated 
under his own, eye, and whose wit and captivating graces had effectually 
ensnared the poePs heart, but for which lie was destined to perform doleful 
penance the remainder of las life. The disparity of their ages—for the lady 
was hardly seventecn—might have affordal in itself a sufficient olyection ; ancl 
he had no reason to flatter himself that she would remain uninfected by the 
pernicious exanmle of the society in which she had been educated, and of 
which ho himself was not altogctlier an immaculate member. In his excellent 
comedy of the Ecole des Femmesy brought forward the same year, the story 
turns upon the absurdity of an old raairs educating a young woman for the 
purpose, at some future time, of marrying her, whi^ wise plan is defeated by 
the unseasonable apparition of a young lovw*, who in five minutes undoes 
what it had cost the veteran so many years to contrive. The pertinency of 
this moral' to the poet’s own situatioi' shows how much easier it is to talk 
wisely than to act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought upon the 
head of its author a tempest ,of parody, satire, and even slander, from those 
of his own craft who were jealous of his unpreewented success, and from those 
\i\/^XhTy j^titS’fnaitres who still smarted with the stripes inflicted on them in 
some of his previous performances. One of this latter class, incensed at the 
applause bestowed upon the piece on the night of its first representation, 
indignantly exclaimed, Bis doncy parterre! ris done! “Laugh then, pit, if 
you will! ” and immediately quitted the theatre. 

Molihre was not slow in avenging himself of these interested criticisms, by 
means of a little piece entitled La Critiq^ie de VEcole dee Pmwies, in which 
he brings forwftra the various objections made to his coraetly and ridicules 
them with unsparing severity. These objections appear to have been chiefly 
of a verbal nature. A few such familiar phrases as tarte d la cremcy eiifups 
par VoteilUy etc., gave particular offence to the purists of that day, and, in 
the prudish spirit of French criticism, have since been condemned by Voltaire 
and La Harpe as imworthy of comedy. One of the personages introduced 
into the Criilmu ve a marquis, who, when repeatedly interrogated as to the 
nature of his oDiection to the comedy, has no other answer to make than by his 
etem^ tarte d (a erSme, The Due de Feuillade, a coxcomb of little brains but 
great pretension, was the person generally supposed to be here intended. The 
p^r, unequal to an wicounter of wits with his antagonist, resorted to a coarser 
remedy. Meeting Moliere one day in the grilery at Versailles, he advanced 
as if to embrace him,—a civility which the great lords of tliat day occasionally 
condescended to bestow upon their inferiors. As the unsuspecting poet in- 

* Ilistolr^ de la Vie» etc., de La Fontaine, par M, Valckenacr. rads, 1824. 
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dined liiinsdf to recoivo tlio salute, the duke, seixing liis head between his 
hands, nibbed it briskly against the buttons of his coat, rci)eating,at the same 
time, “ Tarte ta ertme, Monsmir^ tarte d la The king, on receiving 

intelligence of tliis affront, was highly indignant, and reprimanded the duke 
with LTcat asperity. lie at the same time encouraged ^Alolibre to defend 
him-self witli his own weapons ; a privilege of which he speedily availed Iiiiu- 
.self, in a caustic little satire in one act, entitled I'nqyromjdii tie Versailles, 
“ The manpiis,” he says in this piece, ‘‘ is nowadays the droll (h ]daisaiit) 
of the comedy; and as our ancestors always introduced a jestiu' to furnish 
mirth for the audience, so we must have recourse to some ridiculous iiianiuis 
to divert them.” 


It is obvious that Moliere could never have maintained thi.-. independent 
attitude if lie had not been protected by the royal favour, Indeoii, Louis 
was constant in giving liim this protection ; and wlicu, soon after tliis 
period, the character of Moliere was blackenetl ]yy the vilest ijnputations, the 
monarch testified liis conviction of his innocence l)y publicly standing god- 
fathei to his child,—a triiiiite of respect equally honourable to the prince and 
the poet. The king, moreover, granted him a pension of a thousand Jivres 
annually, and to his company, wliich henceforth took the title of “comedians 
of the king,” a i>ension of seven thousand. Our author received his pension 
as one of a long list of men of letters who exjterienced a similar bounty from 
the royal hand. The curious estimate exhibited in this document of the 
relative mciits of these liteiarv stipendiaries aliords a striking evidence that 
tlic decrees of eontemporarics are ixot iinfrequontly to be reversed by posterity. 
T’lie obsolete Ghapelain is tliere recorded “as the greatest French poet who 
has ever existed;” in consideration of which, his stipend amounted to three 
tliousand Iivre.>, while BoINmu’s name, for which Ihn satires had already secured 
an imperishable existence, is not even noticed ! It should be added, however, 
on the authority of Boileau, that ('liapelani himself had the principal hand in 
funnshiMg this apocryphal scale of merit to the minister. 

Ill the month of September, Kih.'), Moliere prodiiceil his IJAmoitr MediciHj 
a comedie-hallet, in tliree acts, wliicli from the time of its conception to that 
of its performance consumed only live days. This piece, althougli displaying 
no more tfiau his usual talent for caustic raillery, is remarkable as altording 
llie earliest demonstration of those direct hostilities upon the medical faculty 
wliich lie maintained at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may 
be truly said to have died in maintaining. In this ho followed the example of 
Montaigne, wlio, in particular, devotes one of the longest chapters in his work 
to a tiiade against the urufossion, Avliich he enforces by all the ingenuity of 
his w'it and his usual wealth of illustration. In this, also, Molifere w'as subse- 
(picntly imitated by Le Sage, as every reader of Oil Bias will readily call to 
mind. Both Montaigne and Le Sage, however, like most other libellers of the 
healing art, were glau to have recourse to it in the liour of need. Not so with 
Moliere. Ilis satire seems to liavc been wuthout affectation. Though an 
habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the temperance of his 
diet for the re-establishment of his health, “ Wnat use do you make of your 
physician T” said the king to him one day. “We cliat togetner, sire,” said the 
poet: “ he gives me his prescriptions ; 1 never follow them, and so 1 get well.” 

An ample apology for^his infidelity may be found in the state of the pro- 
foision at that day, whose members affected to disguise a profound igirorance 
of the true principles of science under a pompous exterior, which, however it 
might inuKise upon the vulgar, could only bring them into deserved discredit 
with the better portion of the community. The physicians of that time are 
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described as parading the streets of Paris on mules, dressed in a long robe and 
bands, holding their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescendeil to 
employ the vei-nacular, mixing it up with such a jargon oi scholastic phrase 
ana scientific technics as to render it perfectly unintelligible to vulgar ears. 
The following lines, cited by M. Taschereau, and written in good earnest at 
the time, seem to hit off most of these peculiarities: 

‘ AfTocter un air pedant(*squc, 

Cradicr dii (iret: ot tlu Latin, 

Longiif perruque, habit grotesque, 
l)c la fuiirrure ct du flatln. 

Tout cela reunl fait presquo 
Ce qa’on appelle uu medocui.** * 


In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that pcriotl exposed 
themselves to still farther derision by the contrariety of their opinions and 
the animosity with which tlKsy maintained them. Tne famous consultation 
in the case of Cardinal Mazarln was well known in its day,—one of his four 
medical attendants aIHrming the seat of his disorder to be the liver, another 
the lungs, a third the spleen, and a fourth the mesentery. Moliere’s railleiy, 
thenifore, against empirics, in a profession whoi’e mistakes are so easily rnatfe, 
.so <liiricult to be detected, and tne only one m which tliey are irremediable, 
slands abundantly excused frOni the censures which have 'lieen heaped upon 
it. Its od'ects were visible in the reform which in his own time it enected'iix 


their manners, if in nothing farther. They assumed the dress of men of the 
world, an<l gradually adopted the popular forms of communication ; an 
essential step to improvement, since nothing cloaks ignorance and empiricism 
more effectually witn the vulgar than an aiiectcd use of learned jilirase and a 
technical vocabulary. 

We are now arrived at that period of Moli^re^s career when he composed 
Ills Mimnthropey a play which some critics have esteemed his masterpiece, and 
which all concur in admiring as one of the noblest productions of the modern 
drama. Its literary execution, too, of paramount importance in the eye of a 
French critic, is more nicely elaborated than in any other of the pieces o 
Molierc, if \vc except the Tartuff'e^ and its didactic dialogue tbsplays a maturity 
of thought e<pial to what is found in tlie best satires of Moiloau. It is the 
very didactic tone of this comedy, indeed, which, combined with its want of 
eager, animating interest, made it less popular on its representation than some 
of Ills inferior pieces. A circumstance wliich occurred on the fust night of its 
performance may be wwth noticing. In the second scene of tlie first act, a 
man of fashion, it is well known, is rcjiresented as soliciting tlic candid opinion 
of Alceste on a sonnet of his own incyting, though he fiies into a passion with 
him, five minutes after, for pronouncing an unfavourable judgment. This 
sonnet was so artfully constructed by Moliere, with those dazzling epigram¬ 
matic points most captivating to common ears, that the gratified audience 
were loud in their approbation of what tliey supposed intended in good faith 
by fhc author. How great was their mortification, then, when tlicy hear<l 
Alceste condemn the ^riiole as puerile, and fairly expose the false principles 
on which it had been constructed! Such a rebuke must have carried more 
W'cight with it than a volume of set dissertation on the principles of taste. 

Rousseau has bitterly inveighed against Moliere for cxiiosing to ridicule the 
hero of his Misanthrope^ a high-minded and estimable character. It was told 
to the Due da Montausior, well known for his austere virtue, that he was 


‘ A gftit arul air somowhat pedantic, iSomctlmcs of fur, soinctimea of Patin, 

And scarce to spit but c/rcck or Latin, Form tUc* receipt by Mhich 'tis showed 
A long peruke and luiblt antic, How to make doctors <V Ui mote. 
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intended as tlie original of the diaracter. Much offended, he attended a 
representation of the piece, but, on returning, declared that ‘^he dared hardly 
Matter liimself the poet had intended him so. great an honour.” This fact, as 
has been well intimated by La Harpe, furnishes' the best reply to Rousseau’s 
invective. 

The relations in which Molftrc stood with his wife at the time of the 
appearance of this comedy gave to the exhibition a painful interest. The 
levity and extravagance of this lady had for some time transcended even those 
libeml limits which were conceded at that day by the complaisance of a French 
husband, and they deeply affected the haiminess of the poet. As he one day 
communicated the subject to his friend Ghapelle, the fatter strongly urged 
him to confine her person,—a remedy much in vogue then for refractpiy wives, 
and one, certainly, if not more eincacious, at least more gallant than the 
^‘moderate flagellation” authorized by the English law. Ha remonstrated 
on the folly of being longer the dupe of her artifices. ^^AlasI” said the 
unfortunate poet to nim, ‘‘you have never loved 1” A separation, however, 
was at length agreed upon, and it was arranged that, while both parties 
occupied the same house, they should never meet except at the theatre. The 
respective parts which they performed in this piece corresiwnded precisely 
witli their respective situations: that of a fascinating, capricious 

coquette, insensible to every remonstrance of her lover, and selfi^ly bent on 
the gratification of her own appetites; and that of Alceste^ perfectly sensible 
of the duplicity of his mistress, whom lie vainly hopes to reform^ and no less 
so of the nnworthiness of his own passion, from wmch he as vaiply hopes to 
extricate himself. The coincidences are too exact to be considered wholly 
accidentiil. 

If ]\IoUbre in his preceding pieces had hit the follies and fashionable 
absurdities of the age, in the TaHnfft he flew at still higher game, the most 
odious of all vices, religious hypocrisy. The result showed that his .shafts 
were not shot in the daric. The first three acts of the Tarf/ufle^ the only ones 
then written, made their appearance at the memorableKnown unefer the 
name of “ The Flexures of the Enchanted Isle,” given by Louis the Fourteenth 
at Versailles in 16^ mid of whioli the inquisitive reader may find a circumo 
.stantial narrative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire’.s histpry of that 
monarch. The only circumstance whicli can give them a permanent value 
with posterity is their having been the occasion of the earhest exhibition of 
this inimitable comedy. liouis the Fourteenth, who, notwithstandinjg the 
defects of }m education, seems to have had a discriimnating percention of 
literary beauty, was fully sensible of tlie^merits of this production. The Thtr- 
tufieSf however, who were present at the exhibition, deeply stung by the 
sarcasms of the poet> like the foul birds of night whose recesses have been 
suddenly invaded by a glare of light, raised a fearful cry a^nst lump until 
Louis even^ whose solicitude for the inteiests of the Ohuren was ivewise im¬ 
paired by his own peisonal derelictions, complied with their importunities for 
imposing a prohibition on the public performance of the play* 

It was, however, privately acted in the presence of Momueur, anduterw^rds 
of the great Oonde. Copies of it were greedily circttlateidj in the ^idietiea of 
Paris; and, although wir unanimous suffrage wa#an inad^uata emnpen- 
sation to the author for the privations he incurred, ifewaa suflicient tp quicken 
the activity of the false zealots, who, under tlie mask of piety, assailed him 
with the grossest libels.. One of tliem even ventured so far as toxaill upon the 
king to make a public example of him with fire and fagot r another declared 
that it would be *vn offence to the Peity to allow Molifere, after such an enor- 
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mity, “ to participate in the sacraments, to be admitted to confession, or even 
to enter the precincts of a chnrch, considering the anatbdmas whim it had 
fulminated against the authors of indecent and sacri^agfous spectacles I ” 
Soon after his sentence of prohildtion, the king attend^ the performance of 
a piece entitled Scaramouche Hermite, a piece abounding in passi^s the 
most indelicate and profane. “ What is the retuon,’^ said he, on retiring, to 
the Prince of Cond4, “that the persons so sensibly scandalizm at MoKere’s 
come<ly take no umbrage at this ? ” “ Because,’^ said the prince, “ the latter 
only attacks religion, while the former attacks themselves an answer which 
may remind one of a remark of Bayle in reference to the Decameron, which, 
having been placed on the Index on account of its immorality, wa.s, however, 
allowed to be published in an edition which converted the names of the eccle¬ 
siastics into those of laymen ; “ a concession,” says the philosopher, “ which 
shows the priests to have been much more solicitous for the interests of their 
own order than for those of heaven.” 


Louis^ at length convincetl of the interested motives of the enemies of the 
Tartnpe. yielded to the importunities of the public and removed his prohibi¬ 
tion of its performance. It accordingly was represented, for the first time in 
public, in August, 1667, before an overflowing house, extended to its full com¬ 
plement of five acts, but with alterations of the najnes of the piece, the 
principal mrsonages in it, and some of its most obnoxious passages. It was 
entitlm Ttie Impostor, and its hero was styled Panvlfe. On the second 
evening of the performance, however^ an intermet arrived from the president 
of the Parliament against the repetition of the performance, and, as the king 
had left Paris in order to join his army in Flamers, no immediate redreas was 
to bo obtained. It was not until two ye.^rs later, 1669, that the Tnrtuffe, in 
its present shape, was finally allowed to proceed unmolested in its representa¬ 
tions. It is scarcely necessary to add that these were attended with the most 
brilliant success which its author could have anticimted, and to which the 
intrinsic merits of the piece, and the unmerited persecutions ho had 
undergone, so well entitled him. Forty-four .successive representations were 
scarcely sufficieht to satisfy the eager curiosity of the public; and his grateful 
company forced upon Moliere a double share of the profits during eveiy 
repetition of its pevfofmance for the remainder of his life. Posterity has 
confirmed the decision of his contemporaries, and it still remains the most 
admired comedy of the french theatre, and will always remain so, says a 
native critic, “ as long as taste and hypocrites shall endure in France.” 

We have been thus particular in OTir history of these transactions, as it 
affords one of the most interesting examples on record of undeserved persecu¬ 
tion with which envy and party spirit have assailed a man of letters. No one 
of Molibre’s compositions is determined by a more direct moral aim; nowhere 
has he stripped the mask from vice with a more intrepid hand; nowhere has 
he aniipi^;^ his discourses with a more sound aiid practical piety. It should 
be add0d,'in jiisticb to the French clergy of that period, that the most eminent 
prelates at the court acknowltnlged we merits of this comedy, and were 
strongly in favour of its representalfion. 

It IS geoetally known that the amusing scene in the first act, where Dorine 
enlatges so eloquefitly on the good cheer which Tatfuff'e bad made in the 
absence of his was suggested to Molibre some years previous in Lorraine, 
by. a circuhtetance Avhich took place at the table of Louis the Fourteenth, 
wiiom Moliibrediad accompanied in his capacity of vaUt de chanibre. Pere- 
fixe, bishop of Rhodez, entering while the king was at his evening meal, during 
Lent, Avas invited by him to fmlow his example j but the bishop declined, on 
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the gr-ound that he was acciistoiued to eat only once during the days of vigil 
and fast. The king, observing one of his attendants to snnle, inquired of him 
the reason as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. The latter informed his 
master that lie need be nnaer no ai>prehen8ions for the health of the gootl 
bishois as he himself had assisted at his dinner on that da^s and then re¬ 
counted to him the various dishes which had been served up. The king, who 
listened with becoming gravity to the narration, uttered an exclamation of 
“Poor man !”at the specification of each new item, varying the tone of his 
exclamation in such a manner as to give it a higlily comic'eflect. The humour 
was not lost upon our poet, who has transported the same ejaculations, with 
much greater ettect, into the above-mentioned scene of liis play. The king, 
who did not at first recognize the source whence he had ilcrived it, on 
being informed of it, ivas nmcli ])lea>cd, if we may lielievc M. Taschorean, 
in finding himself even thus accidentally associated uitli the work of a man of 
genius. « 

In 1G68, Moliere brouglit forward his Avnre, and in the following year his 
amusing comedy of Boitrijeom iteatUhomme^ in which the folly of uiieipial 
alliances is successfully ridi<*uled and exjjosed. Tins play was first represented 
in the presence of thV court at Chambord. The king maintained during its 
performance an iuNcnitabJe physiognomy, wliich made it doubtful wliat migiit 
no his real sentiments respecting it. The same deportment ivas maintained 
Ijy liiin during the evening towards the author, who was in attendance in Jiis 
capacity of valet de chamhn. The ((uick-eyed com tiers, the counts and 
marquises, who had so often smarted under the lash of the poet, construing 
this into an expression of royal disapprobation, were lond in their condemna¬ 
tion of liim, and a certain duke boldly aflirmed “tliat he was fast sinking into 
Ins second childhood, and that, unless some better writer soon appeared, French 
comedy would degenerate into mere Italian farce.” Tlie uiiiortnnate ])oet, 
unable to catch a^single ray of consolation, was greatly depressed during the 
interval of five days which preceded the second representation of ids piece ; 
on retaining from which, the monareb assured him that “ none of his pioduc- 
tions had afforded him greater entertainment, and that, if he had dedayed 
expressing his opinion on the preceding mglit, it was from the iipprehension 
that his judgment might have been inlluonced )jy the excellence of tlie acting.” 
Whatever wo may think of this exhibition of royal raiiricc, we must admiie 
the suppleness of the courtiers, one and all of wliom straiglitway expres.sed 
their full conviction of the merits of the comedy, ami the duke altove men¬ 
tioned added, in particular, that “ there.was a comica in all that Molibre 
ever wt’ote, to which tlie ancients could furnisli no parallel! ” What ex¬ 
quisite studies for his pencil must Molierc not ha\e found in this precious 
assembly ! 

We have already remarked that tlio profession of a comedian was but lightly 
e.stecmed in France at this period. Mohore experienced tlie inconveniences 
resulting from thi.s circumstance even after his splendid literary career had 
given him undoubted claims to consideration. Most of our readers, no doubt, 
arc acquainted with the anecdote of Belloc, an agreeable poet of the court, 
whoj on hearing one of the servants in tlie royal houscliold refuse to aid the 
author of the Tartuffe in making the king’s bed, courteously requested “ the 
poet to accept his services for that nurpose.” Madame Campan’s anecdote of 
a similar courtesy on ftie part of Louis the P’o^rt^^nth is also well known, 
who, when several of these functionaries refused to sit at table with the 
conu'diau, kindly invited liim to sit down with Iiim, and, calling in some of his 
{•nncipiil courtici*s, remarked tliat ** he had requested the pleasure of Molit le’s 
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coiupanv at Iiis own table, as it was not thought quite good enough for his 
otticers/ This rebuke had the desired effect. Ilowever numiliating the re¬ 
flection may be that geiiius should have, at any time, stood in need of such 
patronage, it is highly honourable to the monarch who could raise himself so 
far above the prejudices of his age as to confer it 

It was the same unworthy prtyudice that liadso long excluded Molibre from 
that great object and recompense of a French scholar’s ambition, a seat in the 
Academy; a body affecting to maintain a jealous watcli over the national 
language and literature, wliich the author of the MUanthrope and the Tart'i{frty 
perhaps more than any other individual of his age, had contributed to purify 
and advance. Sensible of this merit, they at length offered him a place in 
their assembly, luovidetl he would renounce his profession of a player and con¬ 
fine himself in future to his literary labours. But the poet replied*to liis friejid 
Boileau, the bearer of this communication, that “ too many individuals of his 
company depended on iiis theatrical labours for support to allow him for a 
momeut to think of ita reply of infinitely more service to his memory than 
all the academic honours that could have been heajied upon liim. This illus¬ 
trious body, however, a ceritury after his decease, paid him the barren compli¬ 
ment (the only one tlieii in ilieir ]>o\vcr) of decreeing to him an and of 
adinittuig his bust within tlicir walls, \\itb this inscription upon it: 

“ Nothing is wanting to liis glory : he was wanting to ourn." 

The catalogue of Academicians contemporary with Moliere, most of whom 
now rest in sweet oblivion, or, with t’otin ami Cbapclain, live only in the 
satires of Boileau, slutws that it is as little in the power of academies to confer 
immortality on a writer as to deprive him of it. 

We have not time to notice the exce^ *"nt comedy of the Femmes Strvantes. 
and some inferior jiieies, w ritten by our author at a later jieriod of his life, ami 
must hasten to the closing scene. lie had been long atfecteil by a pulmonary 
complaint, and it was only by severe temperance, as we have before stated, 
that he was enabled to preserve even a moderate degree of health. At tlic 
(ommencement of tb« jear 1673 his malady sensibly increased. At this very 
season he composed his Malar/e Imaffiiiaire ,—the most whiiiisical. and per¬ 
haps the most amusing, of the compositions in which he has indulged his 
raillery ngainst tlie facility. On the seventeenth of February, being the day 
appointeu for its foiirlb representation, his friends would have dissuaded liim 
from appearing, in cons(‘i|ueuce of liis incrcii^ing indisposition ; but he per¬ 
sisted in his design, alleging ‘‘that more than fifty poor individuals depended 
for their daily bread on its performance.” His life fell a sacrifice to his 
benevolence. The exertions which he was compelled to make in playing the 
principal part of A rf/tw aggravated his distemper, and as he w\is repeating 
the word^y//ro in the concluding ceremony he fell into a fonvulsiou, which he 
vainly eudeavourefl to disguise from the spectators under a forced smile. He 
was immediately carried to liis house in the Rue do Richelieu, now No. ,34. 
A violent fit of coughing, on lus arrival, occasioned the nipturc of a blood¬ 
vessel ; and, seeing his end approaching, he sent for two ecclesicastics of the 
parish of St. EusSice, to which he belonged, to administer to him the last 
offices of religion. But these worthy persons refused their assistance; and 
before a third, who had l»een sent for, could arrive, MoliJ^re, suffocated witli 
the effusion of blood, had expired in tlie arms of his family. 

Hariay de^Champvalon, at that time Archbishop of Paris, refused the rites 
of sepulture to the deceased poet because he was a comedian and had had the 
misfortune to die without receiving the sacraments. 3'his prelate is coh- 
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spicuous, even in the chronicles of that period, for his bold and infamous 
debaucheries. It is of him that Madame de S^vignS observes, in one of her 
letters, There are two little inconveniences which make it dltlicult for any 
one to undertake his funeral oration,—his life and his death.” Father Gail- 
laird, who at length consented to undertake it, did so on the condition that 
he should not be required to say anything of the character of the deceased. 
The remonstrance of Louis the Fourteenth having induced this person to re¬ 
move his interdict, he privately instructed the curate of St, Eustace not to 
allow the usual service for the dead to be recited at the interment. On the 
day appointed for this ceremony, a number of the rabble assembled before 
the deceased poet’s door, determined to oppose it, “They knew only,” says 
Voltaire. “ that Molihro was a comedian, out did not know that he was a 
philosopher and a great man.” Thejr had, more probably, been collected 
together by the Tartuftes, his unforgiving enemies. The widow of the poet 
appeased these wretches by throwing money to them from the windows. In 
the evening, the body, escorted by a procession of about a hundred individuals, 
the friends and intimate acquaintances of the deceased poet, each of them 
bearii^ a tlanibeau in his hand, was quietly deposited in the cemetery of St 
Josepl^ without tne ordinary chant, or service of any kind. It was not thus 
that Paris followed to the tomb the remains of her late distinguished comedian, 
Talma. Yet Talma was only a comedian, while JMolifere, in addition to this, 
had the merit of being the most eminent comic writer whom France had ever 
produced. The different degree of popular civilization which this difiereuce of 
conduct indicates may afford n subject of contemplation by no means un- 
plming to the philanthropist. 

In the year 1792, during that memorable period in France when an affecta¬ 
tion of reverence for their illustrious dead w^as strangely mingled with the 
persecution of the living, the Parisians resolved to exhume the remains of La 
Fontaine and Moliere, in order to transport them to a more honourable place 
of interment. Of the relics thus obtained, it is certain that no portion be¬ 
longed to La Fontaine, and it is extremely probable that none did to Molihre, 
Whosesoever they may have been, they did not receive the honours for whicli 
their repose had oeen disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the period, tliey 
were shamefully transferred from one place to another, or abandon^^d to 
neglect, for seven years, when the patriotic conservator of the Mommen$ 
Fran^ais succeeded in obtaining them for his collection at the Petits, Avgus- 
tins. On the suppression of this institution in 1817, the supposed ashes Of 
the tw'o poets were, for tlie last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of 
Phre de la Chaise^ where the tomb of the author of. the Tartuffe is designated 
by ail inscription in Latin, which, as if to complete the scandal of the proceed¬ 
ings, is grossly nii^ taken in the only fact which it pretends to record, namely, 
the age of the poet at the time of his decease. 

Moliere died soon after entering upon his fifty-second year. He is repre¬ 
sented to liave lieen somewhat above tlie middle stature, and well proportioned; 
his features large, his complexion dark, and hie block, busby eyebrows so 
flexible as to admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to Ids physiog¬ 
nomy. He was the best actor of his own generation, and, his counsels, 
formed the celebrated Baron, the best of the succeeding. He played all the 
range of his own cliaracters, from Alceste to though ne seems to 

have been peculiarly fiS^ for broad comedy. He composed with rapidity, 
ioi uhich Boileau has happily complimented nim; 


“Rare et stibUtna esn^ la fartile volu 
Ignore en ecHvont ic travail et la peine \ 
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unlike in this to Boileau hunselt, and to Racing the former of tyhom taught 
the latter, if we may credit bis son, the art of rhyming with difficulty.” Of 
course, the verses m Molihre have neither the correctness nor the high finish 
of those of his two ilittstrious rivals.. 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to thirty, in the slibrt space of fifteen 
years. He was in the habit of reading these to an old female domestic by the 
name of La ForSt, on whose unsophisticated judgment he greatly relied. On 
one occasion, when he attempted to impose upon her the production of a 
brother author, she plainly told him that he had never written it Sir Walter 
Scott may have had this liabit of MoHbre’s in his mind when he introduced a 
similar expedient into his “Chronicles of the Ganongate.” For the same 
reason, our poet used to request the comedians to bring their children with 
them when he recited a new play. The peculiat advantage of this humble 
criticism in dramatic compositions is obvious. Alfieri himself, as he informs 
us, did not disdain to resort*to it 

Molibre’s in(X)me was very ample, probably not less than twenty-five or 
thirty thoasand franci^—^an immense sum for that day; yet he left but little 
property. The expensive habits of his wife and his own liberality may account 
for it One example of this is worth recording, as having been singularly 
opportune and well directed.' When Racine came up to Pans as a young aa- 
venturer, he presented to Molifere a copy of his first cnido tragedy, long since 
buried in oblivion. The latter discerned in it, amid all its imperfections, the 
latent spark of dramatic genius, and ho encouraged its author by the present 
of a hundred louis. This was doing better for Tiim than Corneille did, who 
advised the future author of Pkkdre to abandon the tragic walk and to devote 
himself alti^ether to comedy. Racine recompensed this benefaction of his 
friend, at a later period of his life, by \ latrelling with him. 

Moliere was natur.illy of a reservM and taciturn temper, insomuch that his 
friend Boileau used to call him the Contemplatenr. Strangers who had ex- 

E ected to recognize in his conversation the sallies of wit whicli di.stingui.shed 
is dramas went away disappointed. The same thing is related of La Fon¬ 
taine. The triith is, that Molibre went into society as a spectator, noras an 
actor; he found there the studies for the characters which he was to transport 
upon the stage, and he occupied himself with observing them. The dreamer 
La Fontaine lived, too, in a world of his own creation. His friend Madame 
do la SabUfero paid to him tliis untranslatable compliment : “En.v6rite, mon 
cher La Fontaine, vous seriez bien b4te, si votls n’aviez pas tant d’esprit,” 
These unseasonable reveries brought him, it may be imagined, into many 
whinftical adventures. The great Corneille, too, was distinguished by the 
.same apathy. A gontleman-oined at the same table with him for six months 
without suspecting the author of the “Cid.” 

The literary reputation of MoHbre, and his amiable personal endowments, 
naturally lednim into an intimacy with the most eminent wits of the golden 
age in which he lived, but especially with Boileau, Tia Fontaine, and Racine; 
and the confidential intercourse of these great- minds, and their frequent 
reunions for the purposes of social pleasure, bring to mind the similar associa¬ 
tions at the Mermaid’s, Will’s CofTee-hpuse, and Button’s, which form so 
pleasing a'{actare in the annals of English literature. It was common on 
these occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate Charelain’s epic, then in 
popular repute, lie open upon the table, and if one of the party fell into 
a grammatical blunder, to impose, upon him the reading of some fifteen or 
twenty verses pf it: “a whole page,”.says Louis Racine, “was sentence 
of de.atli.” La Fontaine, in his P/njcM, ha.s painted his reminiscences of these 
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happy in the colQiirin^^ of fond regret; whore, “freely tliscussing 

such topics of general literature or personal gossip as might arise, they touched 
lightly upon all, like bees passing on from flower to flower, criticising the 
works of others without envy, and of one another, when any one clianccd to 
fall into the malady of the age, with frankness.” Alas that so rare a union of 
minds, destined to live together through all ages, should have been dissolved 
by tlic petty jealousies incident to comrnoji men ! 

In these assemblies frequent mention is made of Chapelle, the most intimate 
friend of Moliere, whose agrecJible verses are read with pleasure in our day, 
and whose cordial manners and sprightly conversation made hiiii tlie delight 
of his own. His mercurial spirits, liowcver, led him into too free an indulgence 
of convivial pleasures, and brought upon him the rei;)eated though unavailing 
remonstrances of his friends. On one of these occasions, as Boileau was 
urging upon him the impropriety of this indulgence, and its inevitable conse- 
(piences, Chapelle. who received the admonition with great contrition, invited 
liis Mentor to withdraw from the public street in which they were then walk¬ 
ing into a neighbouring house, whore they could talk over tlie matter with less 
inloiTuption. Here wine w^as called for, and, in the warmth of discussion, a 
second bottle being soon followed by a tliird, both parties at length found 
themselves in a condition wdiicli made it advisable to adjourn the lecture to a 
more fitting occasion. 

iMolifere enjoyed also the closest intimacy with tlie great Condo, the most 
distinguislied ornament of the court of Louis the Fourtoentli; to such an 
extent, indeed, that the latter directed that the poet sliould never he icfnsed 
admission to him, at whatever hour he might clioose to pay his visit. His 
regard for his friend was testified by his remark, rather more candid than 
courteous, to an abbe of ins acipiaintance,Avlio Jiad brought him an eintaph of 
his own writing upon the <leceased poet. “Would to Heaven,” said the 
prince, “ that lie were in a condition to bring me yours !” 

We I-'ive already wandered beyond the limits whicli w'e liad assigned to 
ourselves for an abstract of Molieiv's literary labours and of the most interest¬ 
ing anecdotes in Jiis biography. Without entering, therefore, into a criticism 
on Jiis writings, of which the public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the 
subject with a few brief reflections on tlicir probable iuHuence, and on the 
design of the author in producing them. 

The most distinguished French critics, with the overweening pjirtiality in 
favour of their own nation, so natural and so universal, placing Moliere by 
common coii-sent at the head of tlieir oivn comic writers, have also claimed for 
him a pre-eminence over those of every other ago and country. A. W. Sciflegel, 
a very competent judge in these matters, has <legraded him, on the other 
hand, from the walks of high comedy to the writer of “ buffoon farces, for 
which his genius and inclination seem to have essentially fitted him adding, 
moreover, that “his cliaracters are not drawn from nature, but from the fleet¬ 
ing and superficial founs of fashionable life.” This is a hard sentence, accom¬ 
modated to the more forcible illustration of tlie peculiar theory which the 
(*erman writer has avowed throughout his work, and which, however reason¬ 
able in its first principles, has led him into as exaggerated ah admiration of 
the romantic models Avhich he prefers, as disparagement of the classical scliool 
w hich he detests. It ism sentence, moreover, iipo" which some eminent critics 
in his own country, who support his theory in the main, liave taken the liberty 
to demur. 

Tliat a large proportion of Molii!re^s pieces are conceived in a vein of broad, 
homely merriment, rather than in that of elevated comedy, aboniuling in forced 
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situations hi«Ii caricatuie, and practiml jokes; in the knavish, intriguing 
valets of Plautus and Terence ; in a compound of that good nature and irrita¬ 
bility, shrewdness and credulity, which make up the dupes of Aristophanes, is 
very true; but that a writer distinguished by his deep reflection, his pure 
taste, and nice observation of character should have preferred this to the higher 
walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. He lias furnished the best justifica¬ 
tion of himself in an apology which a contemporary biographer reports him to 
have made to some one who censured him on this very ground: ^‘If I wrote 
simply for fame,” said ho, “I should manage very diflcrently; hut I write for 
the support of my company. I must not address myself, therefore, to a few 
people of education, but to the moh. And this latter class of gentry take very 
little interest in a continued elevation of style and sentiment.” With all these 
imperfections and lively absurdities, however, there is scarcely one of Molifere’s 
minor pieces wliich does not present us with traits of character tliat come home 
to every heart, and felicities of expression that, from their truth, have come 
to be proverbial. 

With regard to the objection that his characters are not so much drawn 
from nature as from the local manners of the age, if it ho meant that they arc 
not acted upon hy those deep passions which engross the wlmle soul, and 
which, from this intensity, iiave more of a tragic than a comic import in them, 
but are rather drawn from the foibles and follies of ordinary life, it is ti’iie ; 
hut then these last arc likely to bo <iuitc as pormanent, and, among civilizeil 
natnms, quite as universal, as the former. And ivho lias exposed them with 
greater free lom or with a more potent ridicule than j\toliJiro ? Love, under all 
its thousand circumstances, its ({uarrels and reconciliations; vanity, iinmbly 
suing for admiration under the guise of modesty ; whimsical contradictions of 
profession and habitual practice; the industry with which the lower classes 
ape, not the virtues, but the follies oi tlieir suiieriors ; the affectation of 
fa^'liion, taste, s(;ience, or anything but it'hat the paity actually possesses ; tho 
esprit de coryM, which leads us to feel an exalted respect for our own 
profession and a sovereign contempt for every other : t!ie friendly advisor, 
wlio has an eye to his own interest; the author, who seeks your candid 
opinion, and quarrels with you when you have given it; the fair friend, who 
kindly sacrifices your reputation for a jest; the hypocrite under every asjiect, 
who deceives the world or liimself,—-these form tlie various and motley \m\o- 
raiua of cliaractcr which Molifere lias transferred to his canvas, and which, 
though mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as long os society shall 
hold together. 

Indeed, Molifere seems to have possessed all the essential requisites for 
exoolliugin genteel comedy: a pure t^ste, an acute perception of the ridiculous, 
tho tone of elcgjiut dialogue, and a wit brilliant and untiring as Congreve's, 
but which, instead of wasting itself, like bis, in idle flashes of merriment, is 
uniformly directed Avith amoral or philosophical aim. This obvious didactic 
purpose, in truth, has been censured as inconsistent with the spirit of the 
drama, and as belonging rather to satire; but it secured to him an influence 
over tlic literature and the opinions of his oAVii generation Avhich has been 
possessed by no other comic Avriter of the moderns. 

lie was the first to recall his countrymen from the A^apid hyperbole and 
puerile conceits of the ancient farces, and to instruct them in the maxim 
Avhich Boileau has since condensed into a memorable verse, that “nothing is 
beautiful but what is natural.” Wc have already spoken of the reformation 
Avhich one of Ms early pieces effected in the admirers of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillct and its absurdities; and Avhen this confederacy aftevAvards rallied 
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under an affectation of science, ns it had before done of letters, he again broke 
it with his admirable satire of the Femmes Savaiites, We do* not recollect 
any similar revolution effected by a single effort of genius, unless it be that 
brought about by the Paviad and Mmiaa, But Mr. Gifford, in the Della-Crus- 
can school, but broke a butterfly upon the wbeel/^ in comparison with those 
enemiesj formidable by rank and talent, whom Molibre assailed. >We have 
noticed m its proper place the influence which his writings bad in compelling 
the medical faculty of bis day to lay aside the affected deportment^ te^nlcal 
jargon^ and other mummeries then 'in vogue, by means of the public derision 
to which he had deservedly exposed them. In the %me manner, he so 
successfully ridiculed the miseraole dialectics, pedantrj\ and intolerance of 
the schoolmen, in his diverting dialogues between Dr. Marphurius and Dr. 
Pancraesy that he is said to have comi>lete1y defeated th senous efforts of the 
University for obtaining a contii'mation of the decree of 1624, which had 
actually prohibited, underlain of deaths the promulgation of any opinion con¬ 
trary to the doctrines of Aristotle. The mrk burlesque of his friend Boileau, 
at a later period, if we may trust the Menaguma^ had a princwl share 
in preventing a aecree of the Parliament against the philosophy of Descartes. 
It 18 difficult to estimate the inffuence of our poet^s satire on the state of 
society in general, and on those higher ranks in particular whose affectations 
and pretensions ne assailed with such i>ertinacious hostility. If he* did not 
reform them, h.o at least deprived them of their fa#ination and much of their 
mischievous influence, by holding them up to the contempt and laughter of 
the public. Sometimes, it must be admitted, though very rarely, in effecting 
this object he so far transgressed the bounds of decorum as to descend even to 
personalities. ^ 

From this view of the didactic purpose proposed by Moli^re in his comedies, 
it is obviously difficult to institute n comparison between them and those of 
onr English dramatists, or, rather, of Shakspeare, who may be taken as their 
representative. The latter seems to have had no higher end in view than mere 
amusement: he took a leaf out of the great volume of human nature as he 
might find it; nor did he accommodate it to%e illustration of any moral or 
litci'ary theorem. The former, on the otlmr hand, maiiifwts suen a direct 
perceptive purpose as to give toTsome of hi^ieces tlie appearance of satire- 
rather tlian of comedies; argument takes the place of action, and thejm and 
ffn of the matter are discussed with all the formality of a school,exercise. 
This essentially diminishes the interest of some of bis best plays, the Misan- 
throp 0 and the Femmes Savantes tor example, which for this reason seem 
better ^ted tor the closet than the stage, and have long since ceased to be 
favourires wiffi the publict^ This want of interest is, moreover, aggravated by 
the barreniilss of artion visible Hi many of Moli^re’s comedies, where he seems 
only to have sought an apology for bringing toother his coteries of gentlemen 
and ladies for the purpose of exhibiting their madiatorial dexterity m conver¬ 
sation. Not so with tlie English dramatIM) whose boundless invention crowds 
his scene with incidents that hurry us along with breathless interest, but whicli 
sadly scandalize the lover of the unities. 

In conformity with his general plan, too, Shakspeare brings before us every 
variety of situation,»the court, the camp, and the cloister > the bus% hum of 
populous cities, or the wUd solitude of the foiBs^—firesentiug us with pictures 
of rich and romantic ffeauty which could not 'faK within the scope of his rival, 
and allowing himself to iitdulge in the unbounded revelty o£ an imagination 
which Moliere did not possess. The latter, on the other band, an attentive 
observer of man as he is found in an over-refined state of society, in courts 
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aiid CTDVfSedfcCapitiils, copied his miimtest lineaments with a precision that 
dves to his mpst general sketches the air almost of personal portraits; season¬ 
ing, moreover, his discourses with shrewd hints and maxims of worldly policy. 
Shakapeare’s i^ios led him rather to deal ip bold touches than in this nice 
delmeatimi. H^describes classes rather thtm individuals) he touchy the 
springs or the most intense passions. The daring of ambition, idic craving of 
revenge the ded^ tenderness of love, are all materials in his hands for comedy; 
and this gives to some of his admirra nieces—his “ Merchant of Venice” and 
his “ Measure for Measure,” for example—a solemnity of colouring that leaves 
them onk to he distinguished from tragedy by their more fortunate termina¬ 
tion. Molihre, on the contrary, sedulouslv excludes from his plays whatever 
can impair tlw comic interest And when, as he has done very rarely, ho 
aims directly a^ice instead of folly (in the Tartvfft, for instance), he studies 
to exhibit it under such ludicrous points of view as shall excite the derision 
rather than the indignatioiwof his audience. 

But whatever bo the comparative merits of these great masters, each must 
be allowed to have attained complete success in his way. Comedy, in the 
hands of Hhakspeare, exhibits to us man, not only as he is moved by the petty 
vanities of life, but or deep and tumultuous passion ; in situations which it 
requires all the invention of the poet to devise and the richest colouring of 
eloquence to dejiict. Bui if the object of comedy, as has been said, be “ to 
correct the follies of th“age, by exposing them to ridicule,” who then has 
equalled Molihre i 


ITlAiilAN ITERATIVE POETRY.^ 

^%)ctober, isai.'j’ 

The characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so discernible in English 
literary history as under the reign of Elizabeth. At the perio(rwhen Euglnd J 
was most strenuous in breaking off her spiritual relations with Italy, sto culti-iV 
jvat6d most closely her intellectual. It is hardly necessary to name eiHler the 
contemporary dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and4ipenser,the#3rm<#of whom 
derived the plots of many of their'most ppiilar plays, as th^atter did tho 
forms, and frequently the spirit, of their poetfcal compositions, from Italian 
models. The translations of the same period were, in several instances, 
superior to any which have been i^ice produced. Harrington’s version of the 
“ Orlando Furioso,” with all its inaccuracy, is far superior to the cumbrous 
monotony of Hoole. Of Fairfax, the elegant translator of Tasso, it is enough 
to say that he is styled by Bryden “ the poetical father of Waller,” and quoted 
by him, in conjunction with Spenser, as " one of the great masters m our 
language.” The popularity of the Itwan was so great even in Ascham’s day, 
whoadid not survive the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, as to draw from the 

' 1 .The Orlando iDDAmoMto; translated 2. **Tlio Orlando Furioso ( translated Into 
Into prose and Verse, fh>in the Italian of verse from the Italian of Ludpvico Ariosto. 
Francesco Bemt By W. S. Rose/—8vo, By AV. S. Rose/' A^ol. 8vo» London, 1823. 
pp, 270. London, 1823, 
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learned schoolmaster imicli ncevi.sh animadversion upon what he tta'ins “ the ' 
enchantments of Circe, fond nooks of late translated out of Italian into English, 
and sold in every shop in Loinlon.” It gradually lost this wide authority 
during the succeeding century. This was but natural. Before the time of * 
Elizabeth, all the light of learning which fell iipon the wojlu had come from 
Italy, ami otir own literature, like a young and tender plant, iuseitsibly put 
forth its branches must luxuriantly in the direction whence it felt this invigo¬ 
rating influence. As it grew in years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper 
into its ow'Ji soil, and drew thence the nounshment which ijnahicd it to assume 
its fair and full proportions. Milton, It is true, the brightest name on the 
poetical records of tiuit period, cultivated it with c’^dnont success. Any one 
iic(iuaiuted ^^ith the writings of Dante, Pulci, and Tasso will understand the 
value and extent of Milton’s obligations to the Italian, fle \vu^ far from 
desiring to conceal them, and he has paid many a tribute “of melodious 
verse” to the sources from which he drew so much of the nourishment of his 
exalted genius. “ To imitate, as he has dune,”in the language of Hoileaii, “is 
not to act the pa**t of a plagiary, hut of a rival.” ^Aliltou is, moreover, one of 
the few writers wlui have succeeded so far in comprelionding the niceties of 
foreign tiinguc as to be able lo add .something to its poetical wealth, and his 
Italian .^onnet^are wiiiten w'ilh such puiity as lo have obtained commeiuU- 
tiuns from the Tuscan ciitics.® 

Boileau, wdio set the current of French ia^te at ffiis period, had a considei- 
ahle contempt for that of his neiglihours. lie pointed one of his antithetical 
couplets at the “ tiu'^el of Tasso ” (“ vUtViuai^f dn Tasse^^ ^), and in another 
lie ridicnled the idea of cpics in which “ tlie devil ivas always blustering against 
the heavens.” * The English admitted the sarcasm ot Boileau With the cold 
commentary of Addison . ^and the “chmiuant du Tasse” became a cant term 
of reproach upon the whole body of Italian letttn's. The Ficnch went still 
farthei, and afterwards, api)lying the sarcasm oi tlicir critic to Milton as well 
as to Tasso, rcjcdcd hoth the i»octs upon the same princijiles. The French 
did the English as much justice they did th^ Italians. No great change of 
opinion in this matter took place in England during the century. Tic 
Wartons and Oray had a just estimation of this beantifurtongue, but Dr. 
Johnson, the dominant critic of that day, seems to have iiiiderstoiul the 
language but imperfectly, and not to have iiuich reli.shcd in it what he 
Hjnforstood. . 

Ill the present age of intellectual activity, attention is so generally bestowed 
on alliimodern languages which are ennobled by a literature, that it is not 
singular^n ajjauaintance with the lUlian in particular should be widely 
diHusod.^ Gre^pi^aise, ho\fcver, is due to the labours of Mr. Roscoe, There 
can he little floubt that his elaborate biographies of the Medici, wdiieh contain 
as much literary criticism as historical narrative, have mainly contributed to 
the promotion of these studies among his countrymen. These works have of 
late met with much flippant criticism in Kfeme of their leading journals. In 
Italy they have been translated, arc now cited asauthorities, and have received 
the most encomiastic notices from several eminent scholars. These facts 
aflonl conclusive testimony of their merits. The name of Mathias is well 
known to every lover of the Italian tongue; his poetical productions rank 

' Millon, in his treatise *11 Th Henson of cciveU wf*h written encomiums, which the 
O'owrnmtfTj/, alluJetj rnodoMlvcnougii Italian is not forward to bestow on men oC 
to his Italian pleads and the commendations this Mdo the Alps."’ 
bestowed upon them • “Other things, which *’ SaMre IX. 

I had Hhlitod III scarcity of books and con- ■* l/Art pootinue, c. hi. 

vornciKies to lutUi up among them, wore re- ^p tlalor, No. >’l. 
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.witli those of Milton in merit, and far exceed them iji quantity. To conclude, 
it is not njany years since Cary gave to his countrymen his very extraordinary 
version of the father of Tuscan i)oetry,and Rose is now swelling the catalogue 
with translations of the two most distinguished chivalrous epics of Italy. 

Epic romance has continued to be a great favourite in tliat country ever 
since its fir>st iiitroiluction into the polished circles of Florence and Ferrara, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. It has held much the same rank 
in its ornamental literature wliicli tlie drama once enjoyed in tlie English, and 
Avhich hiMtorical noTOl-writing maintams now. It hardly seems credible tiuit 
an enlightened people should long continue to take great satisfaction in poems 
founded on the same extravagant actions, and spun out to the appalling umgth 
of twenty, thitjfcy, nay, forty cantos of a thousand verses each. Sut the 
Italians, like mo'it Ronthern nations, delight exceedingly in tlio uncontrolled 
play of the imagination, apd tliey abandon themselves to all its brilliant 
illusions, with no other object in view than mere recreation. An EnglLshnian 
looks for a moral, or, at least, for some sort of instruction, from tlie wildest 
work of fiction. But an Italian goes to it as he would go to the opera,- to get 
impressions rather than ideas. Tie is extremely sensible to the fine tones of 
his native language, and, unde. thiO combined influence produced by the 
colouring of a lavish faiicvand the music of a voluptuous versifiaition, he 
.seldom stoops to a cold analysis of its purpose or its probability. 

Ibmiantic fiction, however, which flourished so exulierantly under a warm 
Sonthorii sky, was transplanted from the colder regions of Normandy and 
Fngland, It is remarkable that both these countries, in which it had its 
origin, shoujjjj have ceased to cultivate it at the very period when tlic ptM*fec- 
tiuii of their i*e^ective languages woid 1 have dibbled them to do so witli 
entire success. We believe this remarl lequires no qualification in regard to 
France. Spenser affords one illustrious exception among the English.® 

It was not until long after the C'ctinction of thiji species of writing in the 
Noith that it appeared in Italy. The commercial habits and tlie republican 
institutions of the Italians ii/thc twelfth ami thirteenth centuries were most 
mfavourable to^ihe spirit of chivalry, and, consequently, to tlie fables which 
grew out of it. The three pfdfriarchs of their literature, moreover, by the 
light which, in this dark period, they threw over oihor walks of imagination, 
turned the attention of their countrymen from those of romance. Dante, 
imleed, who resembled Milton in so many other particular-^, shewed a simikv 
predilection foi the ancient tales of chivalry. His Commedia contains severaHi 
cnci'iniaatic allusions to them ; but, like the English liard, he content^ Iiim- 
self with these, and chose a subject better suitetLAo his ambi|ipus /lenius and 
inflexible temper.^ Ilis poem, it is*tnie, viis of too eccentric^ character to 


■ The in/luitKC, liowcver, of tho old Xor- 
inaii romwircs may be discovered in the pro¬ 
ductions of a much later period. Themln- 
oredible louRtli retjulrod tliem to bo br^eu 
up Into Jyttchf or cantos, by the minsirel, 
who lecitcd them with the accompaniment of 
A harp, In tho eamc manner as the onlcs of 
llomcr, broken into rkapsofliett wore clinnteU 
by the bards of loiila. The minstrel who 
could thus beguile the tedium of a winter’s 
evening was a welcome guest at the baronial 
castle and in the hall of the monastery. As 
Greek and Ronxin letters \\ere reviveii, the 
legends of chivalry fell into disrepute, siid 
the minstrel gradually retreated to the cottage 
of i\\^ peasant, ^ho was still rude enough <0 


relish Ids simple melody. But the long ro¬ 
mance was beyond the comprebciiHion or tin* 
lai^tc f'f the riihtic. It tin refore gave ^ny to 
Ic^H complicated nanatives and from ith 
u reck may be fairly said to have oilmen those 
Border M)ngs and ballads winch form tlio 
most beaiitilul collection of rural minstrelsy 
that belongs to any age or country. 

’ Milton’s poetry abounds in references to 
the ftiibjects of romantic fable; and in his 
“ ICMtaphiuni JMmonis " he plainly intimattis 
his Intention of writing an epic on the story 
of Arthur. It may be doubted whether he 
would have «?ucceeded on such a topic. UH 
austere character would seem to have been' 
better flttcd to feel the impulues of rel’gious 
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be widely imitated,® and both Boccaccio and Petrarch, Mith less had a 

more extensive intluenco over the taste of their nation. The gamilous graces 
of the former and the lyrical finish of the latter are still solicited in the lighter 
compositions of Italy. liastly, the discoveries of ancient manuscrints at home, 
and the introduction of others from Constantinople, when ricn Repository 
of Grecian science fell into the hands of the bartwriali, gave a new direction 
to the intellectual enterprise of Italian scholars, and withdf^w them almost 
wholl;^ from the farther cultivation of their infant literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the chivalrous epopee was 
protracted to the close of the fifteenth century, when its first successful speci¬ 
mens were produced at the accomplished court of the Medici. The encourage¬ 
ment extended by this illustrious family to every branch of iutelleetual culture 
has been too often the subject of encomium to require from fts any particular 
animadversion. Lorenzo, especially, by uniting in his own person the scholar¬ 
ship and Ulent which he so liberally rewarded “in otliors, contributed more 
than all to the ofiectual promotion of an enlightened taste among his country¬ 
men. Even Jiis amasementH were subservient to it, and the national liteiatuVe 
may be fairly said at this day to retain somewhat of the character communi¬ 
cated to it by his elegant recreations. His delicious villas "lit Fiesolc and 
Cajano are celebrated oy the scholars'* who, in the silence of their shades, 
pursued with him the studies of his favourite philo^phy and of poetry. Even 
the sensual pleasures of the banquet were relieveff by the inventions of wit 
and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, notwithstandmg its peculiar adapta¬ 
tion to the flexible movements of the Italian tongue, had fallen into neglect, 
was revived, and, together with the first eloquent productions of the romantic 
muse, was recited at the j^Ie of Lorenzo. ^ 

Of the guests who fr€^cnted it, Piilci and Politian are, the names most 
distinguished, and the only ones connected with our present subject. The 
latter of these was received' into the family of Lorenzo as the preceptor of his 
children, -an othce for which he seems to have been better qualified by his 
extraoroinary attainments than by his disposi^n. Whatever mav have been 
the asperity of his temper, however, his poffical composyipfra breatlie tho 
perfect spirit of harmony. Tl^ most reim^able of thes^i&tinguished as 
the “ Verses of Politian ” {Stanze di rolitiam\ is a brief framient of an 
epic whose purpose was to celebrate the achievements of Julian ae’ Medici, a 
hunger brother of Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited at Florence in 1468. 
Tliis would appear but a meagre basis for the structure of a ^'eat poem. 
Politiih, however, probably in consequence of tlie untimely death of Julian, 
his herteabapdoned it ii^the middle of the second canto, even before he 
had reaped JJie event whi^i wakio constitute the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem thus abruptly terminated aroof no great account. 
We have a portrait ot Julian, a hunting-expedition, a love-adventnve, a 
digression into the island of Venus, whicl^kes up about lialf the canto, and 
a vision of the hero, which cuds just os %e tournament, the subject of the 
piece, is about to begin, and with it, like the “ fabric of a vision,"' ends the 
poem also. Ih this short space, however, the poet has concentrated all 

(ntbufliasm than ilioae of chivaliw; Aiid £Dg- v{g 0 P>us d^Unefttion » single depin- 

land haa no reason to regret that her most ceau is eminenttw Uanlnquet and plan of 

bUliUine poet was reservcKl the age of hit poem Hi the exoct oounterpstt of that of 

OromucU Instead of the romantic rSIgn of the In/trno." Xustetd of A mortal descend* 
KUmhetb. ing into the regions of the damned, one ot 

* The best Imitation of the ** Ditfiaa their number (the wirH of BasvtUe, a French- 

enedia la prohaUy the Oavtiba iii morte man) Is eumtnopeo back to the earth, to be- 

rgc Batville/’ by the most eminent of the hold the orlmes and miseries of his native 

living Italian poets, ^onti* Uis talLiit for country during the period of the ficvolutlon. 
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the beauties oI his art, the melody of a musical ear, and the inventions of a 
plastic fancy. His island of love, in particular, is emblazoned ^vith those 
goraeous sptendours which have since been borrows for the etichaoted gardens 
of Aldna, Armids, and Acrasia. 

But this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an English reader, 
so much by its .Oi^tal pomp of imagery as by its more quiet and delicate 
pictures of external nature. Brilliancy of imagination is the birthright of the 
Italian poet, as much as a sober, contemplative vein is of the Enghsh. This 
is the 4maracteristic«.of almost all their best and most popular poetry during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The two great poets of ihe fourteenth 
approach much nearer to the English character. Dante shows not only deeper 
renection than is common with his countrymen, but in parts of bis work, in 
the Pvrgatm'io nfbre especially, manifests a sincere relish for natural beauty, by 
his most accurate pictures of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch cherished 
the recollections of an unfoAunate passion until, wc may say, without any 


as Italian. Love furnishes the great theme and impulse to tlie Italian poet. 
It is not too much to say that afl their principal versifiers have written under 
the iuspiration of a real y pretended passion. It is to Ibeiu what a less 
showj and less exclusive sensibility is to an Englishman. The latter acknow¬ 
ledges the influence of many other afFccrions and relations in life. The death 
of afiieud is far more likely to excite his iim>e than the smiles or frowns of 
his mistress. The Italian seldom dwells on melancholy reminiscences, but 
writes under the impulse of a living and av'lent pamon. Petrarch did both ; 
but in the poetry which he composed alter tbedeatirof his mistress, exalted 
as it is by devotional sentiment, he deviated from the customs of his nation, 
and adopted an English tone of feeling. A graver spirit of reflection and a 
deeper sympathy for the unobtnisive beauties of nature ai*c observable in some 
of their later writers; but th^ are not primitive elejiieuts in the Italian 
character. Gay, l^Uiaut, ima^iative, are the epithets which best indicate 
the cliaracter of tneir literature its most flourishing periods; and the 
poetry of Italy seems to reflect as clearly her unclouded sxies and glowing 


^ Whatever ho thought of the specn* 
latfOM of the Abb6 de Sade, no doubt can be 
entertaiued of the subbtaStial existence of 
i.iaura, or of Petrarch's passion for her. In¬ 
deed, Independently of tho internal evldoti^e 
aflhrded hy bU poetry, such direct notices 
of bis mistress are scattered through his • 
**Letters" and serious prose compo^tions 
that it is singular there should ever have 
existed a sker^tlclsm on these points. Ugo 
Foscolo, the well-known author of ** Jncoi^ 
Ortis/* has lately puUUhed an octavo volmneT 
entitled ” Easays on Petrarch." Among other 
particulars showing the unbounded inauence 
that Lavu'a de Sade obtained ovea^lie mind of 
her poctiqd Ipver, he euotes the '(blowing 
luemoraudttm, made by Petrarch two mouthe 
alWr her deccasA In his private manuscrlpl 
copy of Virgil, now preserved in the Ambro- 
atan Tdhrary at Milan 

it was In the early days of my youtlv wl 
tlie sixth of April, in the ]xiemiQg»«Dd in tho 
year 1327, that Mura, distinguished by her 
uv>n virtues, and celebrated in my verses, 


fliet blessed my eyes, in the Church of Santa 
Clara, at Avignon; and it whs In tho laiuer 
city, on the sixth of the very same mouth of 
April, at the very same hour in the moBtng, 
In tlie year 1348, that this bright litmtuary 
\\9» withdraw from our wtltnl nas 
at V^na, eiast ignorant crjay calamity. 
The RmMftis of her chaste and ifenutJfhl body 
V erodepoelted in the Church of the Cordeliers 
on. the evening of the same To preservo 
the af^ing remembronoo, I have taken a 
hitter pleasure in recording it, particularly lu 
this book, which Is most irequentlv before 
my oyes, in order that nothing in this world 
may have auy ikithcr attraction for mo; that, 
this great attachment to life being diesoWed^ 
Ijn^, by frequent reflection, and a proper 
estitfiatioa of our transitory existence, no ad- 
monisihed that it Is high time for me to think 
of quitting this earthly Babylon, which I 
trust it wTu nut be diffloult ibr me, with a 
Pti*oug and manly eouragst to acoompUsn.'V- 
Page 35. 
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huuUcapc a.s that of Eii^^land does the ti’anipiil and soniewliat mchincholy 
complexion of her climate. 

The verses of Politian, to return from our difti ession, contain many descrip¬ 
tions (listiiiguished hy the calm, moial beauty of whichwe have been speaking. 
iiesenihlance.s may be traced between these pa.ssages and the writings of some 
of our best English poets. The descriptive poetry of Gray and of Goldsmith, 
paiticularly, exliihits a remarkable co}jicidence with that of Politian in the 
eiimneration of rural images. The stanza exxi., setting forth the descent of 
Cupid into the island of Venus, may be cited us having suggested a much- 
admired simile in Gay’s popular oallad, “ Black-eyed Susan,” since the English 
verse is almost a metaphrase of the Italian : 

Or poi chi' ud ail tese ivi i>rr\cunp. 

l^ortP Kcossp, 0 g n calo.sM a ptoud'o, 
liitto serrato nolle 
Come a huo nid') la llotu Colombo.” 

the bwoct lark, high poised in ulr. 

Mint's (lobo pinions to his brea'«t, 

Jf chan< i Iii'< luatp’fi shrill call lie hear, 

And (liops at once into her nest.'* 

These “»Stanze” nere the first example of a happv cultivation of Italian 
vei-^e in the fifteenth century. The scholars of that aay composed altogether 
in fiatin. as he grow older, disdained this abortive production of 

jus youthful muse, and relied for his character with jwsterity on his Latin 
poems and his elaborate commentaries upon the ancient classics. Petrarch 
looked for immortality to liis “Africa/' as did Boccaccio to his learned Latin 
disquisition upon ancient luytliology,*® Could they now, after the lapse of 
more than four centuries, revisit the world, how would they he astonished, 
I)erhai)s mortified, the funner to find that he was remembered only as the 
sonneteer, and the latter as the novelist I The Latin prose of Politian may 
be consulted by an antiquary; his Latin poetry must be admired by scholars 
of taste ; but his few Italian versos constitute tlic basis of his high reputation 
at tins d.ay with the great body of his countrymen. He wrote several lyrical 
pieces, and a short pastoral drama {Or/eo), the first of a s|>ecics which after¬ 
wards grew into such repute under the liands of Tasso and Guarinl. All of 
these bear the same print of his genius. One cannot but regi'et that so rare 
a mind should, in conformity with the perverse taste of his age, have aban¬ 
doned the freslmess of a living tongue for the nngrateful culture of a dead one. 
Ills “Stanze,” the mere prologue of an epic, still survive amid the complete 
and elaborate productions of succeeding poets: they may be compared to the 
graceful portico of some unfinished ^temple, which time and taste have 
respected, and wliich remains as in the days of its architect, a beautiful ruin. 

Luigi Pulci, the other eminent poet whom we mentioned as a frequent 
guest at tlie table of Lorenzo de’ Medici, was of a noble family, and the 
youngest of tliree brothers, all of them even more distinguibhod by their 
accomplishments than by birth. There seems to be nothing worthy of 
particular record in his private history. lie is said to have possessed a frank 
and merry disposition, and, to judge from his great poem, as well as from 
some lighter nieces of burlesque satire, which ne bandied with one of his 
friends whom ne was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he was 

'** ** De Genealogia ])eoruTQ.”^The Latin paid rather to bis acbieveiDcnts In an ancient 
writings of Boccaccio and Petrarch may ho tongue than to any in his own. He does nut 

con^idiTed the foundation of their fame with even notice his ItiiUnn lyrics In liis ** Letters « 

1b<*lr coiitrmporaries. The coronation of the to Posterity.'' 

Ltter in tho Uoiran cspltol was a homage 
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not particularly fastidious in Iiis humour. Ills Morgante Maggiore is reported 
to have been written at the reejuest of Lorenzo’s mother, arm recited at his 
table. It is a ijeniiine epic of chivalry, containing twenty-eight cantos, 
founded on the traditionary defeat—the “dolorosa rotta”—of Charlemagne 
atul his peers in the Valley of Roncesvalles. It adheres nuicli more closely 
than any of the other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of Turpin. 

It may appear singular tliat the intention of the author should not become 
apparent in the course of eight-and-twenly cantos, but it is a fact that scholars 
both at home and abroad have long disputed whether the poem is serious or 
satirical. Crcscimbeni styles the author “ inotlesto e moderato,” while Tirabosclii 
expressly charges him with the deliberate design of ridiculing Scripture, and 
Voltaire, in his preface, cites the Morgante as an apology for liis profligate 
“Pucelle.” It cannot be deijied that the story abounds in such ridiciuous 
eccentricities as give it the %ir of a parody upon the marvels of romance. 
Tlie hero, Morgante, is a converted infidel, “un gigante smisurato,” whose 
formidable weapon is a bell-ciapper, and who, after running through some 
twenty cantos of gigantic valour anti mountebank cxti'avagance, is brought to 
an untimely end l>y a M'ound in the heel, not from a Trojan arrow, but from 
the bite of a crab ! We douI)t, however, whether Fulci intended his satirical 
shafts for the Christian faith. Liberal allowance is to be conceded for the 
fashion of his age. Nothing is more fretpient in the productions of that period 
tlian such ii'ievcrent freedoms with the most sacred topics as would be quite 
shocking in ours. 8uch freedoms, however, cannot reasonably be imputed to 
profanity^ or even levity, since numerous instances of them occur in works of 
professed moral tendency, as in the inyst* ries and moralities, for examjple, 
those solemn deformities of the ancient i reach and English drama. The 
chronicle of Turpin, the basis of Pnlci’s epic, which, though a fraud, ^vas a 
pious one, invented by some priest to celebrate the triumphs of the Christian 
arms, is tainted with the same indecent familiarities." 

Tempora mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade published by Lord IWron 
in the first number of his Liberal, there is a verso describing St. Peter 
officiating as the doorkeeper of heaven. Pulci has a similar one in the 
Morgante (canto xxvi., st, 91), which, no doubt, furnislied the hint to his 
lordsnip, who has often improved upon the Italian poets. Both authors 
describe St. Peter’s dress and vocation witli the most whimsical minuteness. 
In the Italian, the passiige, introduced into the midst of a solemn, elaborate 
ilescription, has all the appearance of being told in very good faith. No one 
will venture to put so cliaritablo a construction upon his lordship’s motives. 

Whatever may have been the intention of Pulci in the preceding portion 
of the Avork, its concluding cantos ire animated by the genuine spirit of 
Christian heroism. The rear of Charlcm^ne’s army is drawn into an 
ambuscade by the treachery of his confidant Oanelon, Roncesvalles, a valley 
in the heart of the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action, and Orlando, with the 
flower of French, chivalry, perishes there, overpowerea by the Saracens. Tlie 
battle is told in a sublime epic tone worthy of tlie occasion. The cantos 
xxvL, xxvii., containing itj are filled with a continued strain of high religious 
enthusiasm, with the varying, animating bustle of a mortal conflict, with the 

'* This spurious document of Uie twelfth event which prolubly never horp^ued. Tn- 

century couUins, in a copy whicliwo have pignificaiit us it is in every other roapcct, 

ikjw before UR, leHs tkan sixty j>ageR, It lias liowever, it Is the seed ^om which have 

neither the truth of history nor the beauty of Bjirung up those romantic fictions which 

fiction. It abounds In commonplace pro<ll« adorned the rude age of the Normans, ani! 

jiuM, mill ^Rcts forth Cbailom.'igne's wnr? and W’lilch flourishwl in such wide luxuriance 

Lis delcttt in the Valley of Uoucesvallc'-, au under Italian culture. 
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most solemn and natural sentiment suggested by the horror of the situation. 
Orlando’s character rises into that of the divine vrarrior. His speech at the 
opening of the action, his lament over his unfortunate army, his melancholy 
reflections on the battlc-fteld the night after the engagement, ai'e conceived 
with such sublimity and pathos as attest both tlie poetical talent of Paid and 
the grandeur and capacity of his subject. Yet the Morgante, the greater 
part of which is so ludicrous, is the only eminent Italian epic which has 
seriously described the celebrated rout at Roiicesvalles. 

Pulcrs poem is not much read by the Italians, Its .style, in general, is too 
unpolished for the fastidious delicacy of a modem ear, but, as it abounds in 
the old-fashioned proverbialisms ^iboboli) of Florence, it is greatly prized by 
the Tuscan purists. These famHhir sayings, the elegant slang of the Floren¬ 
tine mob, have a value among tlie Italian scholars, at least among a large 
fsaction of them, much like that of old coins vgith a virtuoso : the more rare 
and rusty, the better. They give a high relish to many of their ancient 
Tvritej^s, who, without other merit than their antiquity, are cited as autliorities 
in their vocabulary.** These riboboli arc to be met with most abundantly in 
their old novelle^ those especially which are made up of familiar dialogue be¬ 
tween the lower classes of citizens. Boccaccio has very many such ; Sacchetti 
has more than all his prolific tribe, and it is impossible for a foreigner to* dis¬ 
cern or to appreciate the merits of such a writer. The lower classes in 
Florence retain to this day much of their antique picturesque phraseology,** 
and Alficri tells us that “ it ^vas his great delight to stand in some unnoticed 
corner and listen to the conversation of the mol) in the market-place.” 

With the exception of Orlando, Pulci has shown no great skill in delineation 
of character. Cnarlemagiie and Ganeloii are the prominent personages. The 
latter is a parody on traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charlemagne 
is a superannuated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to dovetail into all tho 
cunning contrivances of (3aii, The women have neither refinement nor virtue. 
The knights have none of the softer giaces of chivalry; they bully and swagger 
like the rude heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occupied AVith the merciless 
extermination of infidels. We meet Avith none of the imageiy. therich sylvan 
scenery, so lavishly diffused through the epics of Ariosto and Boiardq. The 
machinery bears none of the airy touches of an Arabian pencil, but is inade 
out of the cold excrescences of Northera superstition, dAvarfs, giants and 
necromancers. Before quitting Pulci, we must point out a passage (canto 
XXV,. St. 229^ 230) in A?hich a devil announces to Rinaldo the existence of 
another continent, beyond the ocean, inhabited by mortals like himself. The 
theory of gravitation is also plainly intimated. As the poem was written 
before the voyages of Cedumbus and before the physical discoveries of Galileo 
and Copernicus, the predictions are extremely curious,” Tlie fiend, alluding 
to the vulgar superstitions enteriained of the Pillars of Hercules, thus addresses 
his companion: 


This has bcon loudly censured by many 
of tbeir scholars opposed to the literary supre¬ 
macy of the DelU^Cruican Academy. Sm, 
in |;^ScuUr,.tb6 acute treatise of Cesarotti, 
“ Ssgglo auUa FJlosofla deUjf^LiDgiie/' Parte 


Tlie pure language of Boccaccio, and of 
other ancient wrIUts. is preserved at ihfs day 
much more among the lower classes 
n htinc mechanics and of the neighbouring^ 
peasants than among the more pblSlied Ti^- 
can society, whose Viglnal dialect has etrf- 


fered great mutations In tfaelr. intercourse 
with foreigners.’' Pignottl, Storls della Tos¬ 
cana, torn, ii.ip. W* ^ ^ 

** Pimte, centuries:tbeibi:e^ also 
expressed the Arne b^f in an undiscovered 
qoarteiSofiieglt)bes ‘ r*'- , 

De’ voBtrl msl, del rimanriitei ^. 

Non ve^iate n^ar 

Diretrc mbndo tewsa yente.^ 

, . loferno, cabto xxAi, v. iiQ. 
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Know tl)at tiifs theory ig false: hin bark 
darfng mariner gliall urge far o’er 
l%e western wave* a emootb and level plain* 

Albeit the earth ia fashioned like a wheel. 

Man was in ancient days of grosser mould* 

And Herculea might binsb to learn how far 
Beyond the limlu ho had vainly set* 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall Wtug her way. 

Men shall descry another hemisphere* 

Since to one common centre all things tend; 

So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced* hangs amid the starry spheres, 

At our antipodes are cities* states. 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 

But see* the sun speeds on his western path 
'i'o glad the nations with expected light" 

The dialogues of Pulci^s devils respecting free •will and necessity, their fornTer 
glorious and their present fallen condition, having suggested many hints for 
our greater Milton to improve upon. The higgling frmics of these fieilds at 
the royal banquet in Saragossa may have oeen tlie original of the corniced 
marvels played off through the intervention of similar agents by Dr. Faust* 
N'otwithstanding the good faith and poetical elevation of its concluding 
cantos, the Morgante, according to oiir apprehension, is anything but a serious 
romance. Not that it shows a disposition to satire, above ajl, to the religious 
satire often imputed to it; but there is a light banter, a vein of fun, running 
through the greater portion of it, which is quite the opposite of the lofty spirit 
of chivalry. Romantic fiction, among our Norman ancestOTS, grew so directly 
out of the feudal relatiohs and adventurous pirit of the age tl^ it was treated 
with all the gravity of h'storical recoi-d. When reproduced in the polite and 
artificial societies of Italy, the same fictions wore an air of ludicrous extrava¬ 
gance which would no longer adiqit of their being repeated seriously. Recom¬ 
mended, however, by a proper seasoning of irony, they might still amuse as 
ingenious tales of wonder. This niay be kept in view in following out the 
mmiffcations of Italian narrative poetry; for they will all be found, in a 
OTeater or less degree, tinctured witri the same .spirit of ridicule.'* The circle 
tor whom Pulci composed his epic was peculiarly distinguished by that fond¬ 
ness fm good-humoured raillery which may be considered a national trait with 
his countrymen. 

It seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo de’ Medici, as it was after¬ 
wards, in a more remarkable degree, of his .son Leo Tenth, to abandon himself 
to the most unreserved social freedoms with the friends whom he collected 
around his table. The satirical epigrams which passed there in perfect good 
humour between his guests show, atleast, full as miioh merriment as manners. 


“ A dtstinctlon nutjr |>e pointed ont be- 
tween the Norman and the Italian epics of 
chivalry. The former, composed In the rude 
ogee of feudal herolOm, are entitled to much 
credit as plcturea of the manners of that 
period; while tholatter* written In on age of 
reAneB>ent* have been cirtied by their poete 
Into beautilbl exinivaganoee of fleiton 
oa^re perfectly incotnpa.ttbte with a state of 
epciety at any period. lict Any ope compare 
ilw feats of tomaiitic valour n^rded by 
Protesart, tiie tojbaa|toQ;t predatory nabito of 
the boroni ami under the early 

Norman dynasty, os mpnried by Tomer \h bis 
Jate " Ht^y hi wUh these old 


romances* and be will find enough (o Justify 
our remark. Ste.-Pnlaye, after a diligent 
sUidy of the ancient oplcs, speaks of them as 
exhibiting a picture of society closely re¬ 
sembling that set forth in the chronicles of the 
period. Turner, after as diligent an examt* 
nation of early historical docamenta« pro* 
Dopnees thsttbe facts contained In them per¬ 
fectly accord with the general portraiture of 
monnere depicted, in the romances. Mem., de 
VAcad. des Inscriptions, tom- xx., art. ear 
l^Anclen Chevslerie,—Turner'e History of 
England the Notmsp. C<mgueet| ctc.^ 
voU 1. ch.’ vl. 
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".^^h^rcin concliuloji liis history o£ Florence with an elaborate^jK>rtrait of 
Iprenzo, in which he says that “ l)etook greater delight in frivolous pleasures, 
and in the society of jesters and satirists, tlian became so great a^man.” She 
|\istoriaii might have been less austere ui his commentary ufjon Lofenzo^s 
taste, since lie^was not particularly fastidious m tlie selection of his own 
amusements.*** 

. At the close of the fifteenth century Italy was divided into a number X>f 
small but independent states, wliose petty sovereigns vied with each other not 
luefely in the poor parade of royal pageantry, but in the liberal endowment of 
scientific institutions and the patronage of learned men. Almost every Italian 
scliolar was attached to some one or other of these courtly circles, and a 
generous, enlightened emulation sprang up among the states of Italy, such as 
had never before existed in any other age or coniitiy. Among the republics 
of Sneient Greece the rivalship w’as pohtzcaL T]mir literature^ from the tinift' 
of Solon, was almost exclusively Athenian. An interesting picture of the 
cultivated manners and intellectual pleasures of these little courts may be 
mthered from the (Jortbjiano of Castiglione, ■which contains in the intro- 
'oi^tion a particular account of the pursuits and pastimes of the court of his 
sovereign, the Duke of U rhino. 

None of these Italian stixtes make so shining a figure in literarv history,as 
the insignificant ducliy of Ferrara. The foul crimes^w'hich defile the domestic 
annals of the family of Este have lx^en forgotten in'the munificent patronage 
extended by them to letters. The librarians of the Biblioteca Estense, 
Muratori and Tirabosclu, have celebrated the virtues of their native princes 
xvith the encomiastic pen of loyalty; xvliilc Ariosto and Tasso, whose inisfor-- 
tunes furnish but an indificrentcoiiimeiitary upon these eulogiums, ofteringto 
them the grateful incense of jioctic adulation, have extended their names still 
wider by inscribing them upon their iinmorUl epics. Tlieir patronage had 
the good fortune, not always attending patronage, of developing genius. Those 
models of the pastoral drama, the Amuita of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Giiarini, xvhose luxury of expression, notwitlistanding the dictum of Dr. 
Johnson,*^ it has been found as tlifticiilt to imitate in their own tongue as it is 
impossible to translate into any other; tlie comedies and Iloratian satires of 
Ariosto; the Secchia llapila of Tassoni, the acknowledged model of the 
mock-heroic poems of Pope and iioileau ; and, finally, the three great epics of 
Italy, the Orlando'Innnniorato^ the Furioso^ and the GerusalemDie Liberata. 
xverc all produced, in the brief compass of a century, within the limited 
dominions of the House of Este, Dante had reproached Ferrara, in the 
thirteenth contiiry, with never Ixaving been illustrated by the name of a poet. 

Boiardo, Count of Scandiaiio, the author of the Orlando Innamorato, the 
first-born of these epics, was a subject of Hercules First, Duke of Ferrara, and 


A letter wTitten by MAcbiavelli, long 
unknown, and printed n>r the flrBt time at 
Milan, 1810, gives a cunouH picture of his 
flatly occupations when living in retirement 
on his little patrimony at a distance from 
Florence. Among oUter partlCDlars. be men- 
lions that it was Tils cuflUjm after dinner to 
repair to the tavern, where hjapassed his after¬ 
noon at c/ir<ls with the company whom be 
ordinarily found there, consisting of the host, 
u nillftf, ft butcKer, and a lime-maker. An- 
idluT pnrt of the cptsUe exhibits ft more 
plea,ing vkw Of the pursuits of the e.v-aecre- 
fary: •* In the evening f roturn to my house 
* and reliio to my stuny. J then take off the 


rustic garments which I had worn during the 
day, and, having dressed mysjlf in the ap- 
jiarei which I used to wear at court and in 
town, I mingle in the society of Uie great * 
men of antiquity. I draw from them the 
nourishment which alone is suited to roe, and' 
during the four hours passed in this inter-' 
course 1 forget all my misfortunes, attd fsar 
neither |)overty nor deatli. In this manner I 
liave cempos^l a little work upon govern¬ 
ment." i^Tiils UUU uvrk was TMn 

*^Dione is a counterpart to fa and 
Tattor Fidfif and other trifles of the saiuo 
kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of mU- 
tatlou."—iilfe of Gay. 
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by him aj^oint^d gov^rAor of Reffj^o. Jlis military conduct in tljat ofSce, 
fuid his learnod translations from the ancient classics, shonr him todia^ b^n 
oiiiiaily accomplished as a soldier and as a scholar. In the intervals of war, 
to which h& active life was devoted, he aihused himself with the composition 
of his long poem. He had spun this out into the sixty-seventh canto, withdot 
showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his literary labours 
w'efe suddenly interrupted, as he informs us in his parting stanza, by the inva¬ 
sion of the irench into Italy in 1491; and in the same year the author died. 
'The Orlando Inuamorato, as it advanced, had been read by its author to his - 
friends; but no portion of it was printed till after his death, and its extra¬ 
ordinary merits were not then widely estimated, in consequence of its anti¬ 
quated phraseology and Lombard provincialisms. A rifacimento some time 
after appeareti, by one Domenichi, who spoiled many ot the beauties, without 
improving the style, of his original. Filially, Berni, in little more than tlurty 
years after the death of BoWdo, new-m lulded the whole podtn,** with so nlflcri 
dexterity as to rehiin the substance of every verse in the original and yet to 
clothe tliem in the seductive graces of his own classical idiom, BerniWersion 
i'» the only one now read in Italy, and the original poem of Boiardo is so nvre 
in tliat country that it foiind impossil)Ie to piocnro for the libmrj; 
Harvard University any ‘ opy of the liinainorato more ancient than the 
refoimcd one by DoinenichL 

The history of letters affords no stronger examjjle of the power of stUjh than 
the ditferent fate cf these two production^ of Berni and Boiardo, We doubt 
whether the experiment would have bp(‘u attended with the same result 
umon^a peode by whom the nicer beauties of expression are less cultivated, 
as witli the English, for example. If v"* may judge from the few specimens 
which we have seen extia<*ted from the Italian original, Chaucer oxhibitaa 
more obsolete and exotu* pfuaseology than Boiardo. Yet the partial attempt 
of Dryden to invent the father of English poetry with a modernized costume 
has'had little success, and tlie little epic of “ Palamon and Arcite (The 
Knight’s Tale)” is much more highly relished in the rude but muscular diction 
of Chaucer than in the polished version of his imitator. 

Wliatcver may be the e-itimatioti of the stvie, the glory of the original 
delineation of chara^'ter and incident is to be given exclusively to Boiardo. 
lie was the first of the oj»ic jioets who founded a romance upon the love of 
Orlando j and a large ijorlion of the poem is token up with the ailventures of 
till', hero and his doughty pala<lins, assembled in a remote province of Cliina 
lur the defence of his mistress, tlie l>eantifnl Angelica: 

“When .Apucan, \M<i» all hi'« northern po\\fis 
Uosieged Albiaciu, 4^ lonmnceM tell. 

The city of fJallaphrone. from thence to win 
'riie ftiiiost ot hei sox, Vngcllc i 
]nK<ltU((hlei, son«>lit hy mam piowess kni|i;ht>,, 
noth J’ayinnit uml the peeiM ul C hailomaK'ii* * 

I, 

With the exception of tJio midnight combat between Agrican and Orlando, 
in which the conversion of the dying Tartar reminds one of the similar hut 
more affecting death of Clorinda in the “Jerusalem Delivered,” there i.s very 
little moral interest attached to these combats of Boiardo, wliich are mere 

SI*«mondi ii mistaken in sayinp; that own death, as is e\Hlent from his beautiful 

TV'rnl reoKxleUed the Innamoiato sixty yeais Invocation to V'ciona and the I*o CCAnto xxx.), 

liUer the original. He suivivcd Hoinrdooi^lv on wliose banks he was then writing it, an<l 

forty-Lwo years, and he hud half l nnpletid where Ul was living, 152n, In the capacity of 

IjU least bn years before bis secretary to the Ilibhop of Vciona. 
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c^iatorial exhibitions of hard fighting, and sharp, jealous wrangling.^ The 
wiry gardens of Falerina and Morgana, upon which the poet enters in the 
second book, are much letter adapts to the display of his wild and exuberant 
imagination. No Italian writer, not even Ariosto, is compaiable to Boiardo 
for oxliiliitious of fancy. Enchantment follows enchantment, and the reader, 
bewildered with the number and rapidity of the transitions, looks in vain 
for some clue, even the slender thread of allegory which is held out by^rtbe 
poet, to guide him through the unmeaning marvellous of Arabian fiction. 
Ariosto has tempered his imagination with more discretion. Both of these 
great romantic poets liave wrought upon the same characters, and afford, in 
this respect, a means of accurate comparison. Without going into details, we 
may observe, in general, that Boiardo has more strength than grace ; Ariosto, 
the reverse, Boiardo’s portraits are painted, or may be rather said to be 
sculptured, with a clear coarse hand, out of some rude material. Ariosto’s are 
sketched with the volatile ctoccs, nice shades, j^nd variable drapery of the 
most delicate Italian pencil. In female portraiture, of course, Ariosto is 
far suBprior to his predecessor. The glaring coQuetiy of Boiardo’s Angelica is 
refined by the hand of his rival into something like the coquetry of high life, 
and the ferocious tigress beauties of the original Marfisa are softened into 
thSe of a more polHihed and courtly amazon. The Iniiamorato contains no 
examples of the pure, deep feeling which gives a soul to the females of the 
Furioso, and we look in vain for the frolic and airy scenes which enchant us 
so frequently in the latter poem**® We may remark, in conclusion, that the 
rapid and unintcrinitthig succession of inciaents in the Innamorato prevents 
the poet from indulging in those collateral beauties of sentiment and imagery 
which are prodigally diffused over the romance of Ariosto, and whicli give to 
it an ex(iiusite finish. 

»Berni‘s nfuciniento of the Orlando Innamorato, as we liave already observed, 
first made it popular with the Italians, by a magical varnish of versification, 
which gave greater lustre to the beauties of his original and glossed over its 
defects. It has, hoivever, the higher merit of exhibiting a great variety of 
ornjinal rettectioiis, sometimes in the form of digressions, out more frequently 
as introductions to the cantos. These are enlivened by the shrewd wit and 
elaborate artlessnesB of expression that form tho^culiar attraction of Berni’s 
poetry. In one of the prefatory stanzas to the fifty-first canto the reader may 
recognize a curious coincidence with a well-known passage in Sbakspeare,—the ' 
more so as Berni, we believe, was never turned into English before the present 
partial attempt of Mr. Rose: 

** Who steals a bugle-horn, a ring, a steed, 

Or such-like worthless thipg, has some discretion; 

’Tis petty larceny; not such his deed 
Who robs us of our fame, our best possession. 

And he ^ ho takes our labour's worthiest meed 
May well bo deem’d a felon by profession. 

Who BO much more our hate and de5;cr\ cb 

As from the rule of right he wider IMhives.'* 

In another of these episodes the poet has introduced a portrait of biinself. 
Tlie whole passage is too long for insertion here; but, as Mr. Rose has ^Iso 
translated it, we will bjvrow a few stanzas from his skilful version ; 

*'Hl8 mood was choleric, and hia tongue wae vicious, 

But he was pralacd for singleness of heart *, 

— ., .... 1..- >,;ihT.. 

The cbftse of the J''airy Morgana, and tbo (1. il„ c. vlll., xv.X may however, be con- 
maliclo\ts dance of the Loves around Kinaldo sldered good exceptions to this remark. 
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Koi t&x’d as avaricious or ambitious, 

Affectionate and frank, and void or art; 

A lover ot his friends, and Unaus^clons, 

But where he hated knew no middle part $ 

And men his malice by bis love might rate:' 

But then be was more prone to love than bate. 

« To paint bis person, this was thin and dry; 
well sorting it, his legs were spare and loan; 

Broad was his visage, and his nose was bigb. 

While narrow was tho space that was between 
H)> eyebrows sharp; and blue bis hollow eye, 

Which for hia bushy beard had not been seen, 

But that the master kept this thicket clear’d, 

At mortal war with muiitacho and with beard. 

** No one did ever servitude detest 

Like him, though servitude was still Uis dole ,* 

Since tbrtune or the devil did their Jbest 
To keep kirn evermore beneath control. 

While, wDatsoever was his patron’s host. 

To execute it went against his soul; 

His service would lie fi*eely yield unosk’d, 

But lost all heart a^d hope if be wen* task’d. 

“Nor music, hunting-match, nor mirthful measure. 

Nor play, nor other pastime, moved him aught, 

And if ’twas tine that horses gave him pleasure, 

The simple sight of them was all he sought, 

Too poor to purchase; and his only treasure 
Ills naked bed; his pastime to do naught 
But tumble there, and stretch bis weary length. 

And BO recruit his spirits an ^ his stiengtli.” 

Boss's Tnnamorato^ p. 

The pas$a^;e goes on to represent the dreamy and luxurious pleasure.s of this 
indolent pastime, with such an epicurean minuteness of detail as puts the 
sincerity of the poet beyond a doubt. Hia smaller pieces—ClrijoiVoft, as they 
are termed—contain many incidental allusions which betray the same lazy 
propensity. 

The early part of Berni*s life was passed in Romo, wliero he obtained a 
situation under tlie ecclesiastical govci nment. He wos afterwards established 
in a canonry at Florence, where he led an easy, effeminate life, much caressed 
for his social talents hy the Duke Alessandro do^ Medici. His end was moie 
tragical than was to have been anticipated from so quiet and unambitious a 
temper. He is said to have been .secretly assassinated, 1536, by the order of 
Alexander, for refusing to administer poison to the duke’s enemy, the Cardinal 
Ilyppolito de’ Medici. The story is told in many contradictory ways by 
different Italian writers, some of wh6m disbelieve it altogetlier. The imputa¬ 
tion, however, is an evidence of the profligate cliaracter of that court, and, if 
true, is only ono out of many examples of prfldious assassination, which in 
that age dishonoured some of the most polished societies in Italy. 

^rni has had the distinction of conferring his name on a peculiar .species 
of Italian composition.*® The epithet “ Bernesco ” is not derived, however, a.s 
has been incorrectly stated by some foreign scholars,” from nis reformed 
version of the “ Orlando,’’ but from his smaller pieces, his Ch/nVoff more esj^- 
daily- It is difficult to convey a correct and adequate notion of this kina of 

Ho cannot be properly coosidered Its of refinement from the bands of his country- 
oentort however, lie lived in time to give men. 

the last polish to a species of familiar poetry Vide Annolazioni alia Vita di Bern!, dal 

which bad been long undergoing the process contc Mfluzachclli, Clas. Itaf, p. axxlv. 
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satirical trillings since its chief excellence results from idiomatic felicities of 
expression tiiat refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, and there is 
110 imitation of it, that we recollect, in our own language. It is a inisapplica- 
tiou of the term Bernes<[ue to apply it, as has been sometimes done, to the 
iroiiiail style supnosed to have been introduced by Lord Byron in his Beppo 
and Don Juan. iMie clear, unequivocal vein of irony which plays through ine 
si)ortive sallies of the Italian has no resemblance to the subdued but caustic 
sneer of the Englishman; nor does it, in our opinion, resemble in the least 
Peter Pindar’s burlesque satire, to which an excellent critic in Italian poetry 
lias compared it.** Pindar is much too unrefined in versification and in diction 
to justify the parallel. Italian poetry always preserves the purity of its ex¬ 
pression, however coarse or indecent may he tlie tojiic on which it is employed. 
The subjects of many of these poems are of the most whimsical and trivial 
nature. We find some in Lode della Peste, del DebttOy etc.; several in com¬ 
mendation of the delicacies of the table, of jellies,” “eels,” or any other 
dainty wliicli pleased his epicurean palate. These Cupifolij like most of the 
composifions of this polisdied versifier, furnish a perfect example of the 
triumph of style. The sentiments, sometimes indehcat**, and often piiorilc, 
may be considered, like the \vorthle'5s insects occasionally found in amhor, 
indebted for their preservation to the beautiful substance in which they are 
imbedded. 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the apparent facility and lluent 
graces of Berni’s style, it was wrought with infinite care. Some of his verses 
have been corrected twenty and thirty times. Many of his countrymen have 
imitated it, mistaking its nimiliarity of manner for facility of execution. 

Tins fastidious revision has been common with the most eminent Italian 


j)oets. devoted months to the perfecting of one of his exquisite 

sonnets.'-^ Ariosto, as his son Virginins records of liim, “was never satisfied 
with lus verses, but was continually correcting and reoorrecting them; ” 
ahnost every stan/a in the last edition of Ids poem published in his lifetime is 
altered from the original, and one ver^e is pointed out (canto xviii., st. 142) 
whose Vfinatioiis filled many pages. Tassos manuscripts, lue^erved in the 
library at ilodena, have been so often reloiiched by him that they are hardly 
intelligible; and Alfieri was in the habit not only of correcting verses, hut of 
remoulding whole tragetlies, several of which, he tells us in his Memoirs, were 
thus transcribed by him no less than thn.'e times. It is remarkable that, in 
a country where the imagination has been most active, the labour of the file 
should have been most diligently exerted on poetical compositions. Such 
examples of the pains taken by men of real genius might furnish a wholesome 
hint to some of the rapid, dashing writers of our own day. “ Avec ruiehpie 
talent qu’on puisNC otre ne,” says llousse^ll, !n his Confessions, “Tart d’eenre 
ne so prend pas tout d’un coup.” 

We have violated the chronological series of the Italian epopee, in our 
notice of Bend, in order to connect his poem with the model on which it was 
cast. We will quit him with the remark that for his fume he seems to have 


Lift* of Ijoronzo tie' 
vol. i. p 3<*2, rwte. 

'•* 'Ihc following Is a litoral trunslation of 
a succession of motnoranduiss in liatin at the 
head of one of his somiots: ** I br't;an this by 
tlio impulse of the Lord (Domim jubcntp\ 
i'»riUi Septemlier, at the dawn of day, after 
my morning prayers." 

•' 1 tnuBt make lhe*<o two verses tivor again, 
singing them, and 1 must tran»p'>se them. 


Three (i*cli>ck a.m , 19th October." 

I like this (Uoc placet), 30th October." 

** No, thi.s does not please tuc* 2(Jih De¬ 
cember, in th6 evening.’* 

"February Ifitb, towards noon. This fs 
now well: however, look at it again." 

It was generally on Friday that he oreii- 
pied himself with the pninfnl labour of cot- 
rection, and this waa also act apart by him as 
a day of fast and penitence. Kssays, cU. stip, 
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been as nuich iiulebted to ^>oo^l fortune as to desert. His coiintrynieii lja\e 
affixed liis name to an illustiioiis poem of which he was not tlic autiior, and to 
a popular species of composition of which he was not tlie inventor. 

In little more than twenty years after the death of Boiardo, Ariosto gave to 
tlie world his first edition of the Orlando Furioso. The celebrity of the Inna* 
morato made Ariosto prefer building upon this sure foundation to casting a 
new one of his own, and, as his predecessor had fortunately left all the 
drfnnalis pmontc of his unfinished epic alive upon the stage, he had only to 
continue tlieir histories to the end of the drama. “ As the former of these 
two poems has no termination, and the latter no regular begiiiuiug, they may 
both be considered as forming one complete epic.^'“^ The latter half was, 
however, destined not only to supply the deficiencies but to eclipse the glories 
of the former. 

JiOuis Ariosto w^as born of a respectable family at Reggio, 1474. After 
serving a reluctant apprenticeship of five years in the profe-ssion of tlie law, lus 
father allowed him to pursue other studies iietter adapted to his taste and 
poetical genius. The elegance of his lyrical compositions in Latin and Italian 
recommended him to the patronage of the Cardinal llypimlito d'Este, and of 
Iiis brother Alphonso, who ni loOo succeeded to the ducal throne of Ferrara. 
Ariosto’s abilities were found, liowtwer, not to be confinoil to poetry, and, among 
othtn- odices of trust, he was emiiloyed by the duke in two imnortant dipU)- 
niatic negotiations with the court of Rome, But the Muses still obtained his 
principal homage, and all his seciet leisure was applied to the perfecting of the 
great luiom which was to eonnneuiorate at once his own gratitude and the 
glories of the house of Estc. After for,;ieen years^ assiduous lalwur, he pre- 
scuted to the Cardinal IIypp<ilito the lir.’.t copy of his Orlando Furioso. The 
wclbknowu reply of t.ic prelate, Messer Lodoiuco, dove viai avete trovaie 
tante jnnjalnefve?^' (“Master Louis, where have you picked up so many 
trifles 'C’) will bo remendicred hi Italy as long as the ])oeiu itself."-* 

Ariosto, speaking of his early study of jurisprudence in one of his Satires,”*^ 
says that lie passed five years in qiielh clancie^ - -a w^ord which signifies much 
tlu^ same witli the ejiithet faafalnche or ro<jUonerir^ whichever it might hfive 
been, imputed to the canlmal. Ariosto was a poet; the cardinal was a mathe¬ 
matician ; and eacli had the very common failing of undervaluing a piofession 
diiferent from his oivn. The courtly librarian of the Biblioteca Estense 
endeavours to explain away this and the suhsoqnoiit conduct of Ariosto’s 
jiatron ; *' but the poet's Satires, in wdneh he alludes to tlu^ behaviour of tlie 
cardinal with the fine raillery, and to his own situatitm with the philosopluc 
mdependenco, of Horace, furnish abundant evidence of the cold, ungenerous 
denortment of Ilyppolito.-® • 

Notwitlislanding the alienation of the cardinal, the poet still continued in 


** Tassj), Di'^cornl Uoetlci, p. 29. 

All iiiturruffation which mii;l)tromiiul an 
En.;Ushman of tnat put Uy tUo yrtui Duke of 
Cuniberlaml fo Gibbon : *• What. Mr. Ciibfion, 
HLiibhlc, scribble, scribble Ptill ?'* 

A. M. I^letro IV*mbo Canlinalc. 

Storla della Letteratura Italiaua, tom. 
vii, pt. 1. pp. 42, 43. 

Jn a Hutire addresHod to AlesBan<Iro Ari> 
O-^to, he speaks openly of the iinprofitablem'ss 
ol Ids poetic labours : 

“Thanks to tlu> Muses who reward 
So well the service of their bard, 
lie aluio<4t may be said t4> lack 
\ dccout coat to clothe his l)ack.” 


And soon after, in the same rplstle, he 
ndverts with undtsguiS4>d iudi^natiou to the 
opi>r€86ivo patronage of U.vppolit4>: 

“ If Iho poor stipend 1 receive 
lias tod his highness to believe 
11(3 lias a right to task my toil 
Etkc any serfs u|X)Ij Iwk soil, 

1'* enthrall me with a servile chain 
Tliat grlncLs my soul, Ins hopes are vain. 
Sooner than l>e such h4.)usehol4l slave. 

The stcincst poverty I’ll brave, 

And, from his pride and presents free, 
llesume my long-lost liberty.’* 
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favour with Alphoiiso. Tlie patroiuwe bestowed upon him, however, seems to 
have been of a very selfish and sordid complexion. He was employed by the 
duke in ofiices most vexatious to one of his studious disposition, and he passed 
three years in reducing to tranquillity a barbarous, rebellious province of the 
duchy. His adventure there with a troop of banditti, who abandoned a 
meditated attack upon him when they learned that he was the author of the 
Orlando Furioso, is a curious instance of homage to literary talent, which may 
serve as & pendant to the similar anecdote recorded of Tasso.*’ 

The latter jrartion of his life was passed on his own estate in comparative 
retirement. He refused all public employment, and, with the exception of his 
satires, and a few comedies which he prepared for the theatre committed to 
his superintendence by Alphonso, he produced no new work. His hours were 
diligently occupied with the emendation and extension.of his great poem; and 
in 16.82, soon after the republication of it in forty-six cantos, as it now stands, 
he died of a disease induced by severe and sedentary application. 

Ariosto is represented to have posses-sed a cheerful disposition, temperate 
habits, and their usual concomitant, a good constitution. Barotti has quoted, 
in his memoirs of the poet, some particulars respecting him, found among the 
papers of Virginius, his natural son. He is there said not to have been a 
great reader; Horace and Catullus were the authors in whom he took most 
delight. His intense meditation upon the subject of his compositions frequently 
betrayed him into fits of abstraction, one of which is recorded. Intenmng, On 
*a fine morning, to take his usual walk, he set out from Carpi, where he resided, 
and reached Ferrara late in the afternoon, iiihis slippers and robe de ehamlre^ 
uninterrupted by any one. His patrimony, though small, was equal to his 
necessities. An inscription which lie placed over his door is indicative of that 
moderation and love of independence which distinguished his character; 

Parva, sed apta mlhi, sed nuUi obnoxia. Bed non 

Sordlda» parta mco Umon ma domus.'\ 

It docs not appear probable that he was ever married. He freq[uently alludes 
in his poems to soino object of his affections, hut without naming her. His 
bronze inkstand, still preserved in the library at Ferrara^ is surmounted by a 
riiievo of a Cupid with his finger upon his lip, emblematic of a discreet silence 
not very common in these matters with his conntirmen. He is said to have 
intended his mistress by the beautiful {portrait of Ginevra (cantos iv,, v.h as 
Tasso afterwards sliadowed out Leonora in the affecting episode of f^ophronin. 
This was giving them, according to Ariosto’s own allusion, a glorious niche in 
the temple of immortality,*® 

There still existed a general affectation among the Italian scliolars of writing 
in the Latin language, when Ariosto determined to compose an epic poem. 
The most accomnlisned proficients in that ancient tongue flourisoed about 
this period, and Folitian, Pontano, Vida, Sannazariua, Sadedet, Bj^mbo, had 
revived, both in prose^and poetry, the purity, precision, and classic ele^nco 
of the Augiistan age. Politan and Lorenzo a$ Medici were the only writers 

” Gmsudne, whosa facts are never to bo trompet of panegyric aomewliat too stDUtly« 
suspected, wbatever credit may bn attached —indeed mUct^Oove the ntodost too Of to 
to bis opinions, has relatedWioth these od- Italian iiwht who, upon his pi'ematuro dsAtb, 
ventures without any qnaUfleation (({istoire wa§ apbomted^jtp contlDue the work. Gin* 
litUiraire d'ltalia tom. Iv. p. 309, tom. v. p. guenO (fled before bO ho^l the na* 

291). This learned Frenchman professes to terials for his ninlh volome, and tbe hiatus 

have compiled his history under the desire of supplied by Profeesor jcarrto down tbe 

Vindicating Italian literature from the dis« literary narrative only to the ccmcluslon of 
paraglng opinions en*vtalned of It among bts the sixteenth century 

countrymen. This bas leithim to siwell the Orlando Furioso, canto sxxv., St. 16,16, 
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of the preceding century who had displayed the fecoti^ty and poetical graces 
of their yei^cular ton^e, and their productions hado^n too few and of too 
tridihg a nature to estaUish a permanent precedent. l^mbO; who wrote his 
elaborate history first in Latin, and who carried the complicate inversions, in 
fact, the idiom, of that language into his Italian compositions, would have 
persuaded Ariosto to write his poem in the same tongue; but he wisely replied 
that “he would rather bo first among Tuscan writers than second among the 
Latin,” and, following the impulse of his own more discriminating taste^ he 
gave, in the Orlando Eurioso, such an exhibition of the fine tones and flexible 
movements of his native lan^age as settled the question of its precedence for 
ever with his countrymen. 

Ariosto at first intended to adopt the term rima of Dante; indeed, the 
introductory verses of his poem in this measure are still preserved, lie soon 
abandoned it, however, for the ottava rima, which is much better adapted to 
the light, rambling^ picturesque narrative of the romantic epic.*' Every 
stanza furnishes a little picture in itself, and the perpetual recurrence of the 
samerhvme produces not only a most agreeable ineloay to tlie car, but is very 
favouraole to a full and more powerful development of the poet’s sentiments. 
Instances of the truth of this remark must be familiar to every reader of 
Ariosto. It has been apjdied by War ton, with equal justice, to Spenser, 
whom the similar repetition of identical cadences often leads to a copious ana 
beautiful expansion of imagery,** Spenser’s stanza differs materially from 
the Italian ottava rima^ in having one more rhyme, and in the elongated 
Alexandrine with which it is concliHed. This gave to his verses “ the long, 
majestic march,” well suited to the sob-u* sublimity of his genius; but the 
adaitional rhyme miicli increased its \\ -itvlcal difficulties, already, from the 
comparative infr^uct cy of assonances in our language, far superior to those 
of the Italian. This has few compound sounds, but, rolling wholly uiwn the 
five open vowels, a, e, i, o, w,,affords a prodigious number of covresj)onding 
terminations. Ilence their facility of improvisation, "Voltaire observes that 
ill tlie Jerusalem Delivered not more than seven w^ords terminate in % and 
expresses his astonishment that we do not find a greater monotony in the 
constant recurrence of only four rhymes.** Tlie reason may bo that in Italian 
poetry the rhyme falls both upon tne penultima and the final syllable of each 
verse; and, os tliese two syllables m the same word turn upon different 
vowels, a greater variety is given to the melody. This douole rhyming 
termination, moreover, gives an inexpressible lightness and delicacy to ItaliaiL 
poetry, very different from the broad comic which similar compound rhymes, 


The Italiaufi, filnco the failure of Tris- 
eino, have very ^ncrally adopted this ineh* 
sure for their epic poetry, while the term 
rima Is used for didactic and satirical com¬ 
position. The graver subjects which have 
engaged the attention of some of their poets 
doling the last century have made blank 
verse (verse more fashionable among 

them. CesaroUVs Osslan, one of the earliest, 
msiy be .cited as one of the most successful 
examplea of It, Ko nation le so skllfhl in a 
nice adaptation of style to the auldert, and 
taiiffdtive hartkony bis been carried by them 
to a perfection (which it can never nope to 
attain In,anyotbealiving language; for what 
other language is made so directly out of the 
elements of music ? 

The' tbllowlng stanza from the ** Faerie 
Queeno,*' describing the habitation of Mor¬ 


pheus ** drowned doop in drowslo df/’ may 
servo AS «n exemplification of our meaning: 

** And more to InU him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tum¬ 
bling downe. 

And ever drizUng raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring >\iDdc much like 
the ttowno 

Of swarming bees, did cost him In a 
swowne; 

Ko other noyes norpeople*8 troublous cryes, 
As still are wont to annoy the walled 
towns. 

Might there be beard; but careless quiet 
lyes. 

Wrapt In eternalV silence farre fbom ene* 
myes.^' 

” IjoUro A Deodati di TovaazI, 
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no doubt from the iiifretiuency of their application to serious subjects, com- 
luunicatc to tlie En^^ish. 

Ariosto is commonly most admired for the inexhaustible fertility of his 
fancy ; yet a lar^^e proportion of liis fictions are borrowed, copied," or con¬ 
tinued from those of preceding poets. ^J'he elegant allegories of ancient super¬ 
stition, as they were collected or invented by Homer and Uvid, tlie wild 
adventures of tl»e Norman romances, the licentious merriment of the gossiping 
fabliaux, and the enchantments of Eastern fable, have all l:)eeu employed in 
the fabric of Ariosto’s epic. But, althongli this diminishes Jiis claims to an 
inventive fancy, yet, on the whole, it exalts his character us a ])oot ; for these 
same fictions under the hands of proceiiing romancers, even ot Moiordo, were 
cold Jind uninteresting, or, at best, raised in the mind (tf the reader only a 
stupid admiration, like tliat occasioned by the grotesmie and unmeaning 
wonders of a fairy-tale. But Ariosto inspired them witii a deep and liviiig 
interest; he adorned them ivitli the graces of sentiment and poetic imagery, 
and enlivened them by a vein of wit and shrewd reflection. 

Ariostos style is most highly esteemed by his countrymen. The clearness 
with wliich it expresses the most sufitlcand delicate licauticsof sentiim-nt may 
be compared to Alcina’s 

vt'l Rottile (' iaMo» 

CUo nnti copnii diuanzi nd di diolio, 

l*iu cUo Ic losr* u i gigli uu chiaio vttro.”-- (.' \ il. &>. 28 ." 


We recollect no Knglisli jioet whose manner iii any degree resembles him. 
La Fontaine, tiie inost cxipiisitc versitier of his nation, when in Jiis least 
familiar mood, comes the nearest to him among tJie French. S|>en(C remarks 
that Spenser must have imagined Ariosto intended to write a seiious romantic 
poem. The same o])inion has been maiiitamed by some of the Italian critics. 
Such, however, is not the impression we receive from it. Not to mention tlie 
broad farce with which the narrative is occasionally checkered, as the adven¬ 
tures of Giocondo, tlie Fhichantcd Cup, etc., a sly suppressed smile seems to 
lurk at the bottom even of his most soiioiis reflections; sometimes, indeed, it 
plays openly uiion the surface of his narrative, but more frequently, after a 
beautiful and sober (loscrij>tion, it breaks out, as it were, from behind a cioud, 
and lights up the, whole with a gay ami comic colouring. It would seem us if 
the natural acuteness of In’s poetic taste leil him to discern in the 
^ne/isor/H(' (d romantic fable nhundant sources of the grand ami beautiful, 
while the anti-chivalric character of his age, and, still more, tlie lively humour ttf 
his nation, led him to laugh at its extravagances. Honco the delicate inter 
mixture of serious and comic, which gives a most agreeable variety, though 
somewliat of a curious perplexity, to his style. 

The Orlando Furioso went through six editions in the author’s lifetime, two 
of wliich ho supervised, and it passed tlirough sixty in the course of the same 
century. Its poetic pretensions were of too exalted a character to allow it to 
be regarded as a mere fairy-tale; but it sorely puzzled the pedantic critics, 
both of that and of the succeeding age, to find out a justification for admitting 
it, with all its fantastic eccentricities, into the lanks of epic poetry. Multi¬ 
tudes have attacked and defeiideil it unon this ground, and Justice was not 
rendered to it until the naore enlightenea criticism of a later day set all things 
right l>y pointing out the distinction between the romantic and the classical.®'* 


tliin transparent veil, 
Th.it all the Ueautie!^ of Jier form 

the i le.Tr cry^ii at Uuth th' iuipi isonM i 


■*'' Ilunl and T. Warton Kccin to have Uim m 
among tlie carllost Knglisli wrltera \v)io In- 
nlsfod upon the distinction l»et\veontlif tloll»n; 
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Tlie cold and precise Boileau, who, like most of his Muntrymeii, seems to 
have thought that beauty could wear only one form, and to have mistaken the 
l^ginnings of ancient art for its principles, quoted Horace to prove that no 
poet had tlie right to produce such grotescpie combinations of the tragical 
and comic as are found in Ariosto.*^ In the last century, Voltaire, a critic 
of a mucli wider range of observation, objects to a narrow, exclusive definition 
of an epic poem, on the just ground “that works of imagination depend 
si> much on the different languages and tastes of diflerent nations among 
whom they are ])roduced, that }>rccise definitions must have a tendency 
to exclude all beauties that arc unknown or unfamiliar to us.’^ (Emn sftr fa 
Eoenie ejitque.) In less than forty pages farther we find, however, that “ the 
Orlando Furioso, although nojiular with the mass of reailers, is very inferior 
to the fjemiine epic poem, Voltaire^s general reflections were those of a 
philo-sopher; their particular application was that of a Frenchman. 

At a later pcriotl of liij^liie he made a recantation of this precipitate 
opinion ; and lie even went so far, in a imrallel between the Furios(.» ami tlie 
odyssey, which he considered the model of the Italian poem, as to give a 
decidoil preference to the former. Ariosto^s imitations of the Odyssey, how¬ 
ever, are not MiiHcient to autliorize its being considered tbo model of liis epic. 
Where these imitations do exist, they are not always the iia])piest efforts of 
his muse. Tbo tedions and disgusting adventtire of the Ogre, borrowed from 
that of tlie Cyclops I^olvplieme, is one of the greatest blemidies in the Furioso. 
Snell “Jack the giant-Kdling” horrors do not blend hap[»ily with the airy ami 
elegant fictions of tlie East. The damiltjrriti/ of Ariosto’s manner lias an 
apparent resemblance to tlie of llomer’s, which vanishes upon 

nearer inspection. The iimifl‘ecte<l ease ctminion to both resembles, in the 
Italian,tiio fashionable Ineeding that grows out of aperfect intimacy with the 
forms of gt>od society. In the Greek it is rather an artlcssness which results 
from never having been embarrassed by tlie conventional founs of society at 
all. Ariosto i^ perpetually addressing his reader in the most familiar tone of 
conversation ; Homer pursues his course with tbo undeviating dignity of an 
cpiC poet. He tells all his stories, even tiie incredible, with an air of confiding 
truth. The Italian poet fremiently qualifies his with some sly reference or 
apology, as, “[ A\dl not vouch for it; 1 repeat only ivliat Turpin has told 
before me: 

“ Mcltoiido lo 'l’iirj»lii, lo motto anch ’ u ” * 

Ariosto's narratives are complicated and interrupted in a most provoking 
manner. This lias given offence to smne of his warmest admirers, and to tljo 
severe taste of Alfieri in ]>articiilar. Yet this fault, if indeed it be one, j^eenis 
imputable to the art, not to tlie artisK Tie but followed pioceiiing romancers, 
and conformed to the laws of his peculiar species of poetry. This involutioir 
of the narrativo may be even thought to afford a relief and an agreeable con¬ 
trast, by its intermixture of grave and comic incidents; at least, this is the 
apology set up for the same iieculiaritios of our own romantic drama. But, 

and the classical. In their appHcntlon of It Jocnndc. (Ijivrcs do Uoiloau, tom. U. p. Ifil, 
to Speufior thoy display a phUosophicul cri- Voltaire, A\ilh nil In'* aversion to local 

ticisni, Ruided not so much by ancient rules prejudices, vas too imtionnl to rollHli tlio 

ns by the peculiar genius of modern inslitu- naked simplicity of Homer. One of his Itty 

tions. How superior this to the pedantic reflovtions may show how he ostcomed hini. 

dogmas of the French school, or of such a fipeakiiig of Virgil's obllgationo to the Urcck 

caviller as nyIner^ vhom Drydeji useil lo poet, Some say,” he observes. ** that Homer 

fpiote, and Pope extolled as “ the best of Eng- made Virgil; If so, this is, without doubt, 

lish critics”! Ihe best work he over made!” ti eela esf, 

Disseitation orilhpio snr rAvenlnr.'' de siw" dnute mi pins lei OH\^-age, 

Y *2 
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whatever exceptions may be taken by the acuteness or ignorance of critics at 
tjie conduct of the Orlando Furioso, the sagacity of its general plan is heat 
vindicated by its wide and permanent, popularity in its own counto. None of 
their poets is so universally read by the ItaJians 5 and the epitihet divinn^ 
which the homage of an enlightened few liad before appropriated to Dante, 
has been conferred by the voice of the whole nation upon the Homer ox 
Ferrera.” ” While those who copied the classical models of antiquity are for¬ 
gotten, Ariosto, according to the beautiful eulo^m of Tasso, “partendo dalle 
vestigie degU antiebi scrittori e dalletregole d^AristgtOe, e letto c riletto da 

irious 

but unfortunate rival in the same brilliant career of epic poetry f for these 
two seem to hold the same relative rank, and to shed a lustre over the Italian 
■poetry of the sixteenth century like tliat. reflected by Dante and Petrarch 
upon the fourteenth. The interest always attached to the misfortunes of 
genius has been heightened, in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery 
Birown over them; and while his sorrows liavo been consecrated by the 
melodious tear of the poet, the causes of them have furnished a most 
fruitful subject of speculation to the historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to the study of jurisprudence, but, 
as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses seduced him from nis severer duties. 
His fatlier remonstrated; but Tasso, at the age of seventeeiij produced his 
llhxaldoy an epic in twelve cantos, and the admiration which it excited 
throughout Italy silenced all future opposition on the part of his pai'ent In 
1565, Tasso, then twenty-one years of age, was received into the family of the 
Cardinal Luigi d’Este, to whom he haa dedicated his precocious epic. The 
brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty at the little court of Ferrara excited 
the visions of the youtliful poej^ while its richly-endowed libraries and learned 
societies furnishe<i a more solid nourishment to his understanding. Under 
ihese influences, he was perpetually giving some new display rf nis poetic 
talent. His vein flowed freely in lyrical composition, and he is still regarded 
as one of the most perfect models in that saturated species of national poetry, 
in 1573 he produced his Aminta^ which, in spite of its conceits and pastoral 
extravagances, exhibited such a union of literary finish and voluptuous senti- 
r ment as was to be found in no other Italian poem. It was translated into all 
the cultivated tongues in Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of its 
author, by more than twenty imitations in Italy. No valuable work ever 
gave birth to a more worthless progeny. The Pastor Fido of Quarini is by 
lai^lie best of these imitations; but its daborateluxuiyof wit is certainly not 
odfl^rable to the simple, unsolicited beauties of the original. Tasso was. 
however, chiefly occupied with the composition of his great epic. He had 
written six cantos in a few months, but he was nearly ten years in completing 
it He wrote with the nmidity of genius, but corrected with scrqpulotis delu 
beration. His “ Letters'' show the unwearied pains which he tow to obtain 
the counsel of liis friends, and his critical “Disraurs^” prove tbatiio one 
could stand less m need of such counsel than liimself. In J575 he icpmpl€ted 
his ^Jerusalem Delivered.’^ Thiis, before ha had lus thirty-second 

year, Tasso, as a lyri^^ic, ifnd idraniatic tnav be l&lrlt said to btve 
earned a tl^fold iiumortifility in the highest valks (ff his art, fits sub^uent 
fate shovs that literal}; glory rests upon no avirer basis thati the aci^dratal 
successes of voridly ambition. ' ; ■ ■ 

!** Tlie name origl|aUy to him by Jib rival Tftsao. 'r Dbeont Foetlot, p. 33. 
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The long and ricoi'ous imprisonment of Tasso by tM^'isoverelgn over whoso 
reign his imtings Bad thrown such a lustre has been as fruitful a source of 
speculation as the inexplicable exile of Ovid, and^ in like manner, was for a 
long time imputed to an indiscreet and too aspiring passion in the poet At 
len^h Tiraboschi announced, in an early edition of nis history, that certain 
letters and original manuscripts of Tasso, lately discovered in the library of 
Modena, had been put into tne bands of the Abbe Serassi for the farteet 
investigation of the mysterious transaction. The abba’s work appeared in 
1786, and the facts discloseil by it dearly prove that the poet’s passion for 
Leonora was not, as formerly imagined, the origin of his misfortunes.^* These 
may be imputed to a variety of circumstances, none of which, however, would 
have deeply affected a person of a less irritable or better disciplined fancy. 
The calumnies and petty insults which he experienced from his rivals at the 
court of Ferrara^ a clandestine attempt to publish his poem, but, more than, 
all, certain conscientious scruples which he entertained as to the orthodoxy of 
his own creed, gradually wrought upon his feverish imagination to sitcn a 
d^;ree as in a manner to unsettle ms reason. He fanci^ that his enemies 
were laying snares for ills life, and that they had concerted a plan for accusing 
him of heresy before the Inqiiisitiou.** He privately absconded from Ferrara, 
returned to it again, but .soon after, disquiet®! by the same unhappy suspicions, 
left it predpitately a second time, without his manuscripts, without money 
or any means of subsistence, and, after wandering from court to court, and 
experiencing, in the sorrowful language Of Dante, 

•^Coiue MR di mIo 
L o pane altrui, c cop' e dnro Qalle 
Lo sccfidere e '1 sallr per ^’altrul scale/’ 

he threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphouso; but the duke, 
already alienated from him by his past extravagtuices, was incensed to such a 
degree by certain intemperate expressions of anger in which the poot indulged 
on his arrival at the court, that he caused him to be confined in a mad-house 
(Hospital of St. Anne). 

Here, in the darkness and solitude of its meanest cell, distiirlied only by the 
cries of the wretched inmates of the mansion, he languished two years under 
the severest discipline of a refractory lunatic. Montaigne, in his visit lo Italy, 
saw him in this humiliating situation, and his reflections upon it ara even 
colder than those wliich usually fall from the phlegmatic pbilosf'phm*.** The 
genius of Tasso, however, broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and scveial 


We are only acquainted with' Serassi's 
**Life of Tasso'' through the epitomes or 
Fahronl and Qlngueu6. The latter writer 
eoems to us to fey greater stress upon the. 
poet's {laesion for Leonora than is warranted 
by hfs facts. Tassodedicated, It is true, many 
an elegant sonnet to her charms, and distorted 
her name Into as many^lngantous puns os did 
Petrarch that of his mistress; but when we ' 
consider that this sort of poetical tribute is 
Tery common with the Italians, thai the lady , 
was at least tan years older than- tbe poet, 
and that^ lb the q^rogeesa of this passion, he 
had four ot fl^e otbw well-attested sulmriU* 
hate flames, we sliall have Utile rSaeon to 
dbelleve U produced a deep Impression on hfs 
character. 

His'**Letters" betray the tinild 
jealousy, lie is perpetually complaining that 


his correspondence is watched and Intercepted. 

“ How salt the savour Is of others* bread. 
How hard tho passage to descend and 
climb 

iJy others' stairs."— Cauy. 

I felt 0 V 6 Q mom spltu than compassion 
to see him in so miserable a slate, surviving, 
as it were, himself, unmindful cither of him' 
self or his works, which, without his concur¬ 
rence, wid before his eyes, were published to 
the world incorrect and deformed." (Essafe 
de Montaigne, tom. v. p. 114.) MontiMgQe 
doubtless exonerated the mentm degradation • 
of Tosso, since it favoured a position wldob, 
in the vain love of paradox that has often dis¬ 
tinguished hU countrymen,'he was then en¬ 
deavouring to establish, via., the superiority 
of BtupldUy and ignorance over genius. 
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of tlie lyrical cOiiipositions of Iiis imprisoned muse wereas Lrilliaiit and beauti¬ 
ful as in Ibe day of her prosperity. The dii^temppied state of his imagination 
seems never to luave clouded the vividness of liis pcrce]>tions on tlie subjects 
of his composition, and during tlic remaining five years of his confinement at 
tSt. Anne he wrote, in tlio form of dialogues, .sev<u';il liighly-cstcetued dis<inLsi- 
tions (»n philosophical and moral theorems. During tnis latter period Tas.^o 
had enjoyed a more conmiodions apartment, but tlie duke, probably dreading 
some literary reprisal from lus injured prisoner, resisted all entreaties for Jiis 
lelease. This was at length efierted, through the intercession of the IVincc 
of Mantua, in L'^0. 

^J'asso quitted Fcrraia without an interview with his oppressor, and spent 
the residue of his days in the south of Italy. Ilis countrymen, alfceted by his 
unmeritedj>er.secutions, received him wherever he passed with enthusiastic 
triumph. The nobility and the citizens of Florence waited upon him in a body, 
as if to make amends for the unjust slriciures of tlfeir academy upon bis poem, 
and a day wasa]»pointed by the court of Rome for his solemn coronation in tlie 
capitol \nth the poetic wreath which had formerly encircled the brow of 
J\'trarch. He died a few days lieforo the intended ceremony, llis body, 
attired in a Roman toga, was accompanied to the grave by nol>les and ecclesi¬ 
astics of the highest dignity, and his temples were decorated with the laurel of 
which his perverse fortum^ had defrauded him wlien living. 

The unliappy fate of Tasso has affixed a deep stain on the eliaracter of 
Alphonso the Second. Tlie eccentricities of his deluded fancy could not have 
justified seven years of solitary confinement, cither as a medicine or as a 
punishment, least of all from the man wliosc name he had so loudly celobrnted 
in one of the most glorious productions of modern genius. AVIiat a caustic 
commentary upon bis unrelenting rigour must Al[>hon.so ha\e found iu one 
of the opening stanzas of tlic Jurnsalcm : 

*‘Tu, magnaiinni) Alfonso, il qiuvl nlogli 
A1 furor di loituna, v "mdi in porto 
Mo pcre{(Hrio ermntc, v fra g]i scogli 
K t'ni I’uiuie c fjnasi af«aortij; 

Qiiesto jnie c«rtr in licta iroiite accogU,” otc. 

The illiberal conduct of the princes of Este both towards Ariosto and Tasso 
essentially diminishes their pretensions to the munificent patronage so ex¬ 
clusively imputed to them by their own liistorians and by the eloquent pen 
of Gibbon.A more accurate picture, perhaps, of the second Alplionso may 
l>e found in the concluding canto of Cfiilde Ilarold, wliere the poet, in tlie 
language of indignant sensibility, not always so judiciously directed, has 
rendered more than poetical justice to till* “ antique brood of Este.'^ 

The Jerusalem tvas suneptitiously published, for the first time, during 
Tasso^s imprisonment, and, notwithstanding the extreme inaccuracy pf its 
early editions, it went through no less than six in us many months. Others 
grew rich on the productions of an author who was himself languishing in the 
most abject poverty,—one example out of many of the insecurity of literary 

MuratorCs ADticbKa are ex- their conduct both towarilftTasBo aud Ariosto. 

presMy intended tu record the virtues of the Gii>bon, who bad less apology for partiality, 

f'Amily <if lOfite. Tlrabo9cM*8 Storii dcUa in his laboriotis rosearenes into the *' Anti- 

l^etteratiira Uatfana is a splcudid paiiegyiic quities of me House of Brnnswick" has not 
upon the intellectual achievements ox the tempered Ids encomiums of the Alphonsos 

whole nation. More than a due share of this with a single animadversion upon their illi> 

praise, liowever, Is claimed for his native ber.U conduct towards their two illustrioas 

pririieg of Ferrara. It Is amusing to see by subjeciH. 

w hat evasions thr h*^oi lan attempts to juMIfy 
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property in a comitry where the number of distinct independeut governments 
almost defeats the protection of a copyi’ight.^* 

Notwithstanding the general admiration which the Jerusalem excited 
throughout Italy, it was assailed, on its first appeai’ance, witli the coarsest 
criticism it ever experienced. A comparison was natnrallv suggested between 
it and the Orlando Furioso, and the Italians became divideil into the factions 
of I'assisti and Ariostisti. The Della-Cruscan Academy, just then instituted, 
in retaliatioi» of sonie extravagant cncoinimns bestowed on the Jenisaleiii, 
entered into an accurate but exceedingly inteniijcratc analysis of it, in which 
they degraded it not only below the rival epic, but, denying it the name of a 
jHtoHf spoke of it as “a cold and barren compilation.” It is a curious fact 
that both tlie Della-CruKcan and French Academies commenced their career 
of criticism with an uiiincky attack upon two of the most extraordinary poems 
in their respective languiij^is.'*” 

Although Ta-^so was only one-and-twenfcy years of age wlien he set about 
writing his Jerusalem, yet it is suHiciently apparent, from the sagacious criti¬ 
cism exhibited in his letters, tljat he brought to it a mind ripened by extensive 
studies and caioful meditation. lie had, moreover, tlio advantage of an 
experience derived both troiii his own pievious labours and those of several 
distinguished predecessors m the same kind of composition. The learned 
Trissino had fashioned, some years before, a regular heroic poem, with pedaiitic 
precision, upon the models of anti(iuity. From this circumstance, it was so 
lormal and tedious that nobody could read it. Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquato, who iniglit a])ply to himself, with erptul justice, the reverse of the 
younger Racine’s lament, 

“ Kt moi pere inconnu ’im si glorloux ftls,** 

liad commenced his celebrated Amadis with the same deference to the rules of 
Aristotle. Finding that the audiences of his friends, to whom he was accus¬ 
tomed to road the epic as it advanced, gradually thinned off, he had the dis¬ 
cretion to take the hint, and new-cast it in a more popular and romantic form. 
Notwithstanding these inauspicious examples, l^asso Avas determined to give 
to his national literature what it so much ivanted, a gi’oat heroic poem; his 
line eye perceived at once, however, all the advantages to be derived from tlie 
peculiar institutions of tlui moderns, and, while ho conformed, in the general 
plan of his epic, to the precepts of antiquity, he animated it with the popular 
and more exalted notions of Jove, of cliivalry, and of religion. Ilis Jerusalem 
exhibits a perfect combination of the romantic and the classical. 

The subject which lie selected was most liappily adapted to his complicated 
design. Ilowever gloomy a picture the Crusades may exhibit to the rational 
liistorian, they are one of the most brilliant and imposing ever offered to the 
eye of the poet. It is surprising that a subject so fruitful in marvellous and 
Avarlike adventure, and which displays the full triumph of Christian chivalry, 
should have been so long neglected by the writers of epical romance. The plan 
of the Jerusalem is not without defect.^, which have ooen pointed out by the 
Italians, and bitterly ri<licnled by Voltaire, wlio.se volatile sarcasms have led 
liini into one or two blunders that liavc excited much wrath among some of 
Tasso’s countrymen.^^ The conceits w'liich occasionally glitter on the surface 

“ForeiRiiprs/* says Denlua, “who ask if ieratiira, tom. il. p. .126. 
there are great writers In Italy now, ns in It is hardly necessary to refer to Cor- 

tlraes past, would be surprised at the nunilx?r, iieille'.s “ Oid,” so cluni'-lly anatomised by the 

were they to learn how much oven the best Acadcinie Fran 9 nl 8 o at the jealous instiga< 
of them are brought in debt by the publics- tion of Cardinal Uichelieu. 
t Ion of their o\>n works.’* Vitende della T ,et- Among utlior heliioua shnders, be luuj 
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of TasboS clcai and polibhed stylo have afibrded anothei and a fair ground for 
cenhiire. BoiJean’s inet^horical distich, liowever, has given to them an un¬ 
deserved iinpoitance. Tlie epithet tinsel {clinquant), used by him without 
any limitation, was quoted bv lus couutryinen as fixing the vake at onoe of all 
Tasso’s compositions, and afterwards, by an easy transition, of that of the 
whole body of Italian literature. Boileau subsequently diluted this censure of 
. the Italian poet with some paitial commendations;^* but its ill effects were 
visible in the unfavourable prejudices which it left on the minds of his own 
counttynien, and on those of the English, for nearly a century. 

The affectations imputed to Tasso are to be traced to a much more remote 
origin, Petrarch’s best productions are stained w^th them, as are those of 
preying poets, Cino da Pistoja, Guido Cavalcantu and otherb,*® and they 
beeni to nave flowed directly fiom the Pioven^al, the copious fountain of 
Italian lyrical poetry. Tnaboschi referred their introduction to the influence 
of Spanish literature under the viceioys of Naple*!^ during the latter ^rt of 
the bixteenth century, which provoked a patriotic repheation, in seven volumes, 
fioni the Spanish Ai)1>^ Lampillas. The Italian bad the better of his adversary 
in temper, if not in argument. This false refinement was brought to its 
height dunng the fiist h^f of the seventeenth century, under Marini and his 
imitators, and it is somewhat maliciously intimate by Denina tliat the 
foundation of tlic Academy Della Oiusca coiresponds with the commencement 
of tlie df cay of good taste Some of their early publications otovo that they 
have at least as good a claim to be consideied its promoters as Tasso/’ 

Tasso 18 the most lyrical of all epic poets. This often weakens the sknifi- 
rance and picturesque delineation of his narrative by giving to it an ideal and 
too general chaiacter. His eightdine stanza is frequently wiought up, as it 
weie, into a numatiue sonnet. He himself censures Aiiosto for occasionally 
indulmng this lyrical vein in his romance, and cites as an example the cele¬ 
brated coinpaiisou of the viigin and the rose (canto i, s. 42), How many 
similar c xamples may be founa in his own epic! The gaidens of Annida aie 


termed the musical bud **dl color vaii *’ **c 
pnrpureo rostro^' In Aimlda’s gardens a 
pat rot,*' and the •* fatal Uonzeua ** (canto 
xv.y << whose countenance was beautiful like 
that of the angels/' an old woman,** which 
his Italian censor assures his countrymen is 
much woiae than a vecchta donna ** For the 
buist of indignation which these and similar 
sins brought upon Voltalie's bead, vide An- 
noiazlonl dl Canti xv , xvl, Clas lul 

Buth.Uiiiguene and some Italian critics 
affect to consider these commendations as an 
amende honotable on the part of Doilcati 
Ihey, howevtr, amount to very little, and, 
like the Frenchman's compliment to Yonck, 
lm\e full 03 much of bjttei as of 5\\cct In 
them. The remarksdaoted by D'Olivtl (HiP- 
toirc de I'Acad^mle Frunvaise) as having been 
made by the critic a abort time previous to 
his death, are a cQD\iDchig proof, on the 
other fasTi^ that he was tenacious to ilia last 
of his original heresy. ** So little/* said be, 
**have I changed, that, on ^viewing Tasso 
of late I legreited exceedingly that 1 had not 
bc'D more explicit in my stHi^ures upon 
inm ' lie then goes on to supply the hiatus 
by taking up all the blemlwes Jn detail 
a htch he had bclore only alluded to tn grot. 

* Ihev vetiion versiBeis have b(.< n con¬ 


densed into two volumes sver, In an edition 
published at Flotence. ISIO, under the title 
of Pod I del Pnmo Secolo 

Vicende della Letieratvra, tom ii p. 52. 

''' A distinction seems to be authoriBra be¬ 
tween the ancients and the iiH)dems in 
to what is considered of taste, xbo 

earliest writings of the former arc distin¬ 
guished by It, and ft fell Into decay only with 
the decline of the nation, (while a vicious 
taste Is visible In the carlloet stages of modern 
Ifcctature, and it has been corrected only by 
the coTrespouding refinement of tbo nation 
The GiecK language was written In classic 
purity from Homer until long after Greece 
Lorself Jiad become trlboUry to the Homans, 
and tbo l^tla tongue the time of Te¬ 
rence till the nation bad sacrificed its liberties 
to Its emperors; while the early Italian 
authors, as we have already seen, the ^>an- 
iard« in tho age of Ferdinatid, the Kugllsh 
in that of EUz^ietht and tbo Fiench under 
Francis the Firll (the epodis which may fix 
the dawn of ..bcir lespectlve literatures), seem 
to have been deeply infected with a passipn 
for conceits and quibbles, which has been 
purified only by tbe^dlH^nt colftp'atlon of 
ages. 
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full of them. To this cause we may perhaps ascribe the glittering affectations, 
the clinquanL so often noticed in liis poetry. Daszliag and epigrammatic 
points are often solicited in sonnets. To the same cause may \>6 referr^ m part, 
tlie hioely-adjusted harmony of his verses. It would almost seem as if each 
stanza was meant to be set to musi^ as Petrarch is known to have compo^d 
many of his odes with this view.” The melodious rhythm of T^o’s verse has 
none of the monotonous sweetness so cloying in Metastasio. It is diversified 
by all the modulations of an exquisitely sensible ear. ior this reason* no 
Italian poet is so frequently in the mouths of the common people, Aric^tp s 
familiar style and lively narrative are better suited to the popular apprehen¬ 
sion ; but the lyrical melody of Tasso triumphs over these advantages m his 
riv^ and enables him literally viMm volitare per ora. It was once common 
for tiie Venetian gondoliers to challenge each other and to respond in the 
Verses of the^erusalem, Md this sort of musical contest might be heard for 
hours in the silence pf a soft summer evening. The saine b^u^ul ballMS, if 
we may so call these fragments of an epic, are still occasionally chanted by the 
Italian peasant, who is less aftected by the sublimity of their sentiments tliau 

the musical flow of the expression.” ... i j 

Tasso’s sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by amoral grandeur 
surpassing that of any other Italian poet. His devout mind seems to have 
been fully inspired with the spirit of his subject. We say in pur opinion, for 
an eminent (Serman critic, F. Schlegel, is disposed to deny him this merit. 
We think in this instance he must have proposed to himself what is too 
frequent with the Germans,—an ideal and exaggerated standard of elevation. 
A few stanzas (st. 1 to 19) m the fourth canto of the Jerusalem may be said 
to contain almost,the whole argument-of ihe Paradise Lost. The conyo^tioh 
of the devils in the dark abyss,” the picture of Satan, whom he injudiciously 
names Pluto, bis sublime address to his confederates, in which he alludes te 
their rebellion and the subsequent creation of man, were the germs of Mdton s 
most glorious conceptions. Dante had before shadowed forth Satan, biit it 
was only in the physical terrors of a hideous aspect and ^gantic statma The 
ancients had clothed Furies in the same external deformities. Ti^, m 
ol^ience to the superstitions of his age, gave to ^e devi. siraiiar attributes, 
but he invited his chaiacter with a moral sublimity which raised it to the 
rank of ^vine intelligences: 

“ iCbbcro I pia ft'licl ftUor yIttorU 
Uimaee a nol tl'InvlMo ardir la gloria.** 


Sla dcBtin cl6 ch'io vogllo.*’ 

In the literal version of ^Milton, 

“ Wbat I win Is fato.** 


Sentiments like these also give to Satan, in Paradis L^t, hfe su^rb and 
terr^o m^este. Milton, however, gave a finer fimsh to the portrait, by dis- 


« Voacolo, ♦•Slssay,*’ cicl. p. M.. 

« ••The influent of metrical harmony Is 
tlslHe In the lower who oonunlt to 

memory the etmaa of Tewo, and ring them 
wlthm oomprefaendlng them. They even 
dlaflgore the togahlte ^ as to mjke 
of It, tbelr emses deceived all the while by 
the unmeaning melody." PJgnottI, Storia, 
etc-, torn, iv. p. I92t 


The eeml-etanaa which descitbes the 
hoarse reverberations of the infernal trumpet 
in Uila Paademonimn U cited by the Itallsne 
as a happy example of Imitative harmony: 

Chiama gll>I)ltator deJl* oapbre eterne 
11 rauoo euon della tariarea tromba. 

Treman le spariose atre cavcr&e, . 

E Pocr clcco a quel romor rimbomba." 
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pensiiif; altogetlier with the bngbear deformities of his person, and by depicting 
it as a form that 

** Had yet not lost 

All lU original brightness, nor appeal’d 
Less tl^an archangel ruin’d.'* 

It seems to us a caijital mistake in Tasso to luive made so little use of tlic 
iVinhhrie wljich he has so powerfully portrayeil. Almost all the machinations 
of the infidels in the suosequent cantos turn upon the agency of petty 
necromancers. 

Tasso frequently dccj^ns the expression of liis [lictures hy some skilful 
moral allusion, flow tinely has he augmented tlie misery of ihe soldita* 
perishing under a consuming drought Ijeforc the walls of Jen(>.ilem, by 
recalling to his imagination the cool and crystal waters with which he hail 
once been familiar!" , * 

*^Sc Alcuii giammai tra frondcggiaiitt rive 
Piiro vide 8tagnar llqnido argeiito, 

0 giu jirccipitosp ii acqiic vive 

per Alpp, o’n pirtggia erbosa a passo lontu, 

(.picllc al VAgo doMio lorina dcscrivo, 

K miiiistia materia al suo tormouto; 

Chi' Cimaginc lor golnia c mollo 
l/usciuga e scalda, e nt'l perehT riboU<\’* * 

C'unto xiii., 81. 00 . 


In all the manifold punishments of Dante’s ‘^Ilell” we roiuenii)er one only 
in which the }ni?}d is made use of as a means of torture, A counterfeiter 
(barrait^ere) contrasts his situation in these dismal regions with his former 
pleasant rc-idoiice in the green vale of the Arno; an allusion which adds a 
new sting to his anguish and gives a fine moral colouring to tlie picture. 
Dante was the first great Christian poet that had written ; and w'hen, in con¬ 
formity w ith the eharitablo spirit of his ago, he assigned all the ancient heathens 
a ])Iace citlicr in his hdl or imnjntonj^ he inllicted upon them corporeal 
punishments which alone bad been threatened by their poets. 

Both Ariosto'and Tasso elaborated the style of their compositions witli 
infinite pains. This labour, however, led them to the most opposite results. 
It gave to the Knrioso the airy graces of elegant conversation ; U) tlie Geni- 
salemme a stately and imposing eloquence. In this last you may often find 
a consummate art carried into affectation, as in the former natural beauty is 
sometimes degraded into vulgarity, and even obscenity. Ariosto lias none of 
the national vices of style imputed to his rival, but he is tainted with the loss 
excusable impurities of sentiment. It is stated by a late writer that the 
exceptionable passages in the Furioso iverc found crossed out with a pen in a 
inannsoript copy of the author, showing his intention to have suppressed them 
at some future period. The fact docs not appear probable, since the e<lition 
as it now stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and published by 
himself the year of his death, 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a more abstracted and lyrical turn of thought. 
Ariosto infuses an active worldly spirit into his poetry; his beauties are social, 
while those of his rival are rather of a solitary complexion. Ariosto’s muse 


11c that the gliding rivetverst bud seen 
Adowii tbelr verdant cbaiinols gently 
roll’d. 

Or falling streams, which to the valleys 
green 

lilstlllM from t(>p«i tjf Alpine nioimtaiiis 

toW, 


I'hosc he d'^sired In vain, new torments bcoi» 
Augmented thus witli wish uf comforts 
old; 

Those waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 
AVbich more increased bU thirst. Increased Ins 
beat,’' 
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seenw to have caught the gossiping spirit of i\\Q/ahliaux^ tmA Tftsso*s the 
lyrical refinements of the Proven^aL Ariosto is seldom sublime like the other. 
This may be imputed to his subject, as well as to the character of liis genius*. 
Owing to his subject, he is more generally entertaining. The easy freedom of 
Ins narrative often leads him into natural details much more affecting than tlio 
ideal generalization of Tasso. IIow pathetic is the dying scene of Biandi- 
marte, with the balf-finisbcd name of his unstress, Fiordiligi, upon his lip : 

“Orlfimlo. fd cho H racconU 
T)i nio iicll’ nra/Joii tnc grate a Dio; 

Nr men U racemnaudo la inia Fiordi . . , 

Ma dir non potd Wji , r qiii Hin'o.‘* '■* 

Tasso could never have descended to tliis boautifnl negligence of expression.” 

Tasso challenged a comparison with his predecessor in his gardens of 
Arniida. The indolent and languishing Hcpose of the one, the brisk, amorous 
excitement of the otlier, Are in some measure characteristic of their different 
pencils. Tlie parallel has been too often pursued for us to weary our readers 
with it. 

The Italians have a cojnous variety of narrative poetry, and are very nice 
in their subdivisions of it. Without attending to those, we have been guided 
by its chronological succession. We have hardly loom to touch upon tho 
“ tSecchia Rapita ” (“ Rape uf tho Bucket ”) of Tassoni, the model of the mock- 
lu role poems afterwards frequent in Italy,of Boileau’s “ Lntrin,” and of the 
“ Rape of the Lock.*’ Tassoni, its author, was a learned and noble Modenese, 
who, after a lif(‘ passed in the heats of literary controversies, to which he had 
liimscif giv(m rise, died JG35, aged seventy-one. Tlic subject of the poem is a 
war l)ctwe(Mi Modena and Bologna, at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, in consequence of a wooden b^jket having been carried oft' from the 
market-place in the latter city by an invading party of the former. This 
memoralde tronhy has been preserved down to the present day in the catliedral 
of Modena. Tassoni’s epic will confer upon it a more lasting existence. 


“TIk* Uiickot, whicb so feorrly had offendc<I. 

In the (ireai 'rowi>r, w here yet. it mnj' be Ibuni^ 
Wan from on Iiiph hy ponderoun chain sn^pended, 
^nd uitli a niaibl^^ topo tnvIroriM round. 


“Orlando, I implore Ihoo 
That in thy prayers my name moy be com- 
mcndc'fl, 

And to tliy care I leave my loved Ftordt — 

ho could not a<ld; hut hcie ho ondod.” 

Tlie idpal^ \\hlLli we have imputed to 
Tasso, may be cited, however, as acharaejer- 
i.stic of the national literature, and as tho 
point in w’hicli tludr lit- r.ituro Is mo«t de¬ 
cidedly opposed to our own. W'lih ilie ex¬ 
ception of D.into and Canid, whoso copies 
fiom life have all the precision r»f proof-lm- 
ptessioiis, it would bcdifllcult to find a picture 
in the compaas of Italian pocirv executed 
w'ith the fidelity to nature ho td^sorvable m 
uur good authors, so appaicnt in every page 
of Cowper or Tliuinson, forexample. it might 
he w'cilt perhaps, for the KngUsh artist, if ho 
could ODihellish the tnliuite and litoral details 
of his own school with of the ideal 

grace.s ut the Italian. Uvioii may be coti- 
Hidered as Inning done tblM more eiTectually 
than any contemporary poet. Byron’s love 
o| t)ie IdCiil, it most be alfowed. however, has 


too often hcwilderod liim in mysticism and 
hype! boh* 

'J'liL* Italinris lung disputed with groat 
acrimony wiiethor Hits ov the cumic-heioic 
poem ot lhaccloUni {Lo Schci'ito deglt />ci) 
was precedent in jHiint of ago. It i»p|>cais 
prohahio that Tassunl’s w’as wntt«‘ii hist, 
although pitiitod list. No country has heou 
half HO fruitful us Italy in literary quarrels, 
and in none have they been pursuod with 
such bitterness ami pertinacity, in some 
instances, as in that of MaiinI, they have 
oven Iwcn muinioincd hy afi‘*assination The 
FarcAslIc comuiontariea of Cialtlco upon tho 
•‘.lerusalom,*’ quotoil in the vulgar edition of 
the “Classics," wcix? found sadly mutilated 
hy one of the offended 'Ihsfulis into whose 
li.tndt) they had fallen more than two cfii- 
turles after they were written ; >o long does 
a literary faction last In Italy! The Italians, 
inhibited from a free discus>ion on political 
or roligloiiH topics, entered with incredible 
zeal into those of a purely abiitract and often 
uulinpoitaut cbaiuctcf. 
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nortaU flve the entrance Is defended; 

Nor cavalier of note la that way bound. 

Nor pious pilgrim, but doth pause to see 

The spoil so glorious of the victory.''^Ganto 1., at. 63, 


Gironi, in liis life of the poet, triuo^liautlj adduces, in evidence of the 
superiority of the Italian epft over the French mo(^-heroic poeni of Boileau, 
that the subject of the former is far more insimificant than that of the latter, 
and yet the poem has twelve cantos, being twice Idle number of the Lutrin. 
lie might have added that each canto contains about six hundred lines inst^ 
of two nundred, the average complement of the French, so that Tassoni's epic 
lias the glory of being twelve times as long as Bpileau^& and all about a 
^ bucket! This is somewliat characteristic of t/ie^ Italians. What other people 
would good-humoui'edly endure such an interminable epic upon so trivial an 
affair, which liad taken place more than four centuries beiore? To make 
amends, however, for the wants of pungency in satire on transactions of 
such an antiquated date, Tass'oui has besprinKlcd his poem very liberally with 
allusions to living characters. 

We may make one geneml objection to the poem, that it is often too much 
in earnest for the perfect keeping of the mock-ueroic. The cutting of throats 
and fighting regular pitched battles are too bloody a business for a joke. How 
much more in tlie genuine spirit of this species of poetry is the bloodless battle 
with the books in the Lutrin ! 

The machinery employed by Tassoni is composed of the ancient heathen 
deities. These are frequently brought upon the stage, and are travestied 
with the coarsest comic humour. But the burlesque which reduces great 
things to little is of a grosser and much less agreeable sort than that \mich 
magnifies little things into great. The Bane of the Lock ” owes its charms 
to the latter process. The importance whicn it gives to the elegant nothings 
of high life, its perpetual sparkling of wit, the fairy fretwork whidi constitutes 
its machinery, nave made it superior, as a fine piece of Irony,'to either of its 
foreign rivals. A Frenchman would doubtless ^efer the epic regularity, pro- 

f ressive actiom ^cl smooth seesaw versification of the Lutrin; while an 
talian would nnc^ufiicient in the grand heroic sentiment and the voluptuous 
portraitiu'c with which Tassoni’s unequal poem is occasionally inlaid, to mstify 
nis preference of it. There is no accounting for national taste. La Haipe, 
the Aristarchus of French critics, censures the gossamer machinery of t^e 
“Rape of the Lock” as the greatest defect in the jMera. “La fable des 
Sylnhes, que Pope a trbs-iuutilemeut empruntee du Conte de Qabalis, pour 
L'li laire le merveilleux de son poSme, n'y produit rien fJHajgriahU^ rien ahnt^.- 
resstmtP^ 

Italy^ in the sixteenth and seventeenth ^ntiiries, was inundated with crude 
and insipid romances, distributed into all the varieties df epic poetry. The 
last one, howeven of sufficient importance to require our notice, namely, the 
Kicciardetto of Nictohn Fortiguerfa, appeared as late as 1738. After two 
centuries of marvellous romance, Charlemagne and his mladins became rather 
insipid dramatis personcB. What could not be handled seriodsly, however, 
might be ridiculed; and the smile half suppressed by Ariosto and.B^;ni broke 
out into broad buflbonery in the po^i of Fortiguerra. 

The RicciardeUo may be considered the Don Quixote of Italy; for {^though 
it did not bring about mt revolution in the imtiongl taste ascribed to the 


, I'he versification of tbe l^ntTiti Is es¬ 
teemed as faultless as any in tbe language. 
Th*' tame and monotonous flow of tbe best gf 
French rb^me, however, produces on effect. 


At lea^tnpon a foreign ear, which baa 
well Ukfiiied by one of their own nntlea U> 
* the drlohlng it cold water,** 
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Spanish romance^ yet it is, like that, an nneqnivocal parodr upon the achieve- 
jiients of Jkoight-ermntty. It way be doubted firlmhor Don Qii«ote itself 
ivas not the consequence rather than the cause of the revolution in the national 
taste. Fortij^erra pursued an opposite method to Cervantes, aitd instead of 
iutroducina fits, crack-bruned heroes into the realities of viit^ life, he made 
them ecpiauy ridiculous by involving them in the most absurd caricatures of 
romantic fiction., Many of these adventures are of a licentious, and sometimes 
of a disgusting, nature; but the graceful though negligent beauties of bis style 
throw an illusive veil over the grossness of the narrative. Imitations of Pulci 
may be more frequently traced than of any other romantic poet But 
nttnough more celebrated writers are occasionally, and the extravagances of •- 
chivalry ai-e perpetually, parodied by Fortiguerra, yet bis object does not seem 
to have been dmiberate satire so much as good-humored jesting. What he 
wrote was for the simple purpose of raising a la^h, not for the derision or the 
correction of the taste df his coUntryoieu. The tendency of his poem is 
certainly satirical, yet there is not a line indicating such an intention on Ills 
part. The most pointed humour is aimed at the clergy.“• Fortiguerra was 
liimself a canon. He commenced his epic at the suggestion of some friends 
with l^hom he was passing a few weeks of the autumn at a hunting-seat. The 
conversation turned upon the labour bestowed by Pulci, Berni, and Ariosto 
on their great poents} and Fortiguerra undertook to furnish, the next day, a 
canto of good poetry exhibitijig some of. the peculiarities of their rwpeetlve 
styles. He fulfilled Iiis promise, and his friends, delighted with its sprightly 
graces, persuaded him to pursue the epic to its present complement of tmrty 
cantos. Any one acquainted with ^e facilitim for improvisation afforded by 
the fiaxible organization of the Italian tongue will be the less suiprised at tho 
rapidity of this composition. The “ Rivoiardetto ” may be lookm upon as a 
sort of improvisation. 

Ill the tollowing literal version of the two opening stanzas of the poem wc 
have attempted to convey some notion of the sportive temper of tho original; 

“ It will uot let my buay braiu alone \ 

The wLiim bas takea me to write a tale. 

In poetryi ofthiiigatill now uuknown. 

Or if bot wholly new, yet nothing etale. 

My mnse Is not a daughter of the Sun, 

With harp of gold and ebony i a hale 
Aud bnxom country lass, she sports at ease, 

And, free as air, sings to tho passing breexe. 

r » 

“ Yet, though accustomM to the wood,—its spring 
Her only beveij^ge, and her food its xnoet— 

Slie will Of heroes and of battles sing, 

The loves and high emprixes of the past. 

Tbcii, If sho falter on so bold a wing, 

Light be the blame upon her errors cost; 

' She never studied; and she well may err. 

Whose home hath boon beneath the oak and fir/* 


^ One oftfie leading characters Is Ferragus, A contrast higlily diverting io the Italians, 
who bod flgnred in ^the old epics as one of who had been taught to asssodote very lofty 
the most foimldable. Sorsoen chieftains. Ho ideas with the name of Ferragus, The oon* 
turns hermit with FoHigaoira, and boguilce filet kept up between the devout scruples of 
bis lonely winter evenings with the innocent the new salut and his old heathen appetites 
pastime of toaking candles: affords perpotual subjects for thO profime 

**Knel*orpldabruma, 

Qiiando Varla ^ pin fredda, e piu crudele, 
lo mi divsrto in fet della candcle/^—Hi. 03. 
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Fortif^nerraV introductions to his cantos are seasoned with an extremely 
pleasant wit, whicli Lord Byron has attentively studied, and, in some passages 
of his more familiar poetry, closely imitated. The stanza, for example, in 
Beppo, h(!giniung 

“Slio was nut oM, nor ycnmg. nor at the years 
Whirh certain peojilo call a certain age^ 

AViilch yet the iiv>st uncertain «ge appears/' etc , 

was evidently suggested by the following in “ Ricciardetto; 

“Qiiamlo si giugne a«l unacc/fa 

(U/io non voglio denenvervi qua! r, 
fhsogna stare allora a qtiel ch’tiii lia, 

Nc d'uUro anmutn ))iovar j'lu la fc, 

IVrclie. donne nic caie, la hclt.i 
11a V ah dl capo, alln spallc, rd u' pic ; 

K void si, cho non si ?corg(* ]mi 
Vostigio alcun no’ M?i, dove lu.** 

I{yioti‘> wit, however, is pointed with a keener sjtrciKsm, und Ins semms 
rejections show a finer perception both of natural and moral beauty, than 
belong to the Italian. No two things arc more remote from each otlii* than 
scMitiment and Scatirc. In “ Don Juan they arc found side by side in almost 
every stanza. Tlie eflect is dLsagroeable. The heart, wanned ))y some picture 
of extreme heauty or pathos, is suddenly chilled by a selfish sneer, a coltL 
blooded maxim, that makes you ashamed of having been duped into a good 
feeling by the writer even for a moment. It is a melancholy reflection that 
the hast A\ork of this extraordinary poet should be the monument alike of his 
genius aiul his infamy. Voltaire’s licentious ejiic, the “ Pucelle,” is written in 
a manner, ])erhaps, luore nearly corres])onding to that of the Italian; hut the 
philosophical irony, if we may so call it, which forms the substratum of the 
more familiar ooinpositious of this witty and protiigate author is of somewhat 
too deep a axst fo)’ the light, superficial banter of Fortiguerra, 

We Iiave now traced the course of Italian narrative poetry down to the 
middle of the last century. It has by no means become extinct since that 

S eriod, and, among others, an author'well known liere by his history of our 
Revolutionary War has contributed his share to the epopee of his country, 
in Ins “ Camillo, o Vejo Comjuistata.” Almost every Italian writer has a 
poetic vein within him, which, if it does not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, 
will flow out into more formidable compositions.®^ 

In glancing over the long range of Italian narrative poems, one may be 
naturally led to the reflection that the most prolific branch of the national 
literature is devoted e,vchisirdi/ U> purppses of mere amusement. Brilliant 
inventions, delicafc lmmoiir,anda beautiful colouring of language are lavislicd 
upon all; but, with the exception of the “Jerusalem,” we rarely meet with 
sublime or ennobling sentiment, and very rarely with anything like a moral or 
philosophical purpose. Madame de Staiil has attempted to fasten a reproach 
on the whole body of Italian letters, “that, with the exception of their works 
on physical science, they have never been directed to The imputa¬ 

tion applied in this almost uiupiallified manner is unjust. The language has 
lieen enriched by the valuable reflections of too many historian.s, the solid 
labours of too many anti(piaries and critics, to be thus lightly designated. Tin? 

*' Uoccaccio, MachtavelU, BonilJO, Varchi, “Tuiw Ics onvrages dea Italiciis, exceptt': 

t'a‘iUglioiic, PigDuttl, Jlutta, and a bust of ccu.\ qul traltciit ries Bcien^s phy«lf|iir>, 

other rlaBiic prone nrlu-rs of Italy, have all ii'oiit Jauiais pour but I'utllhc." pe la JJt- 

lotifi-sncd the ‘MmpftUB nacer/' Ami given teratuic, etc, 
blrtb to epics, lyrics or bucollvn, 
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loarncd lady may l)avc found a mode! for lier own comprehensive manner of 
philosophizing, and an ample refutation of her assertion, in Machiavelli alone.** 
In their works of imagination, however, such an imputation appears to be well 
merited. The Italians seem to demand from these nothing farther than from 
a fine piece of music, where the heart is stirred, the ear soothed, but the 
understanding not a whit refreshed. The splendid aj)j)aritions of tlieir poet’s 
fancy fade anay from the mind of the reader, and, lilce the enclmntcil fabrics 
desci il)cd in their romances, leave not a trace beliind them. 

In the works of fancy in our language, fiction is almost universally made 
.subservient to more important and nobler purposes. The ancient drama, and 
novels, the modern prose drama, exhibit historical pictures of manners and 
accurate delineations of character. Most of the Engli.^h poets in other walks, 
from the “moral Gower” to Cowper, Crabbe, and Wordsworth, have made 
their verses the elegant vehicles of religious or practiciil trutli. Even descrip¬ 
tive poetry in England interprets the silence of external nature into a language 
of sentiment and devotrion. It is characteristic of this spirit in the nation that 
Spenser, the only one of their classic writers who has repeated the fantastic 
legends of chivalry, deemed it necessary to veil his Italian fancy in a cloud 
of allegory, Avhich, however it may be thought to affect the poem, shows 
unequivocally the didactic iutentior/of the poet. 

These grave and extended views arc seldom visible in the ornamental 
wiifiug of the Italians. It rarely conveys useful information or inculcates 
moral or practical truth ; but it is too'commonly an elegant, unprofitable 
pastime. Novellc, lyrical and epic poetry may be considered as constituting 
three principal streams of their lighter literature. These have continued to 
How, with little interruption, the two first from the “ golden unis” of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, the last from the early so tcos avo have already traced down to 
tlic present day. The. r multitudinous novelle, Avitli all their varieties of tragic 
and comic incident, the last by far the most fre(iuent, present few just por¬ 
traitures of character, still feAver examples of sound ethics or wise philosophy.'** 
In the exuberance of their sonnets and canzone, Ave lii.d some, it is true, 
animated by an efficient spirit of religion or patriotism ; but too frequently 
they are of a purely amatory nature, the unsubstantial though brilliant exhala¬ 
tions of a heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, and other beautiful 
varieties of invention, Avhich, under the titles of Bernesco, Burlesco, Macche- 
ronico, and the like, have been nicely classed according to their different 
modifications of style and humour, Avhile they manifest the mercurial temper 
ami the originality of the nation, confirm the justice of our position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing tlieir AA'riters into an 
overAveening attention to sound, has doubtless been in one sense prejudicial 
to their literature. We do not mean to imply, in conformity Avith a vulgar 
oitiniou, that the language i.s d(dicieut in energy or compactness. Its harmony 


AVc s.'iy manim\ not spirit. The “ lUs- 
corsl sopra T. Livio/* bowev^'r. require 
riinUacution on tlie sooro of their pHnciples. 
They obviously lunii»hod the model to the 
“(Irandour et Decadetu'o do-s llomainH," and 
the same e\tendcd philosophy which Mon¬ 
tesquieu Imitated In civil history, Madame de 
Stael has carried Into literary. Among tho 
histurluns, antiquaries, etc., >\hoRG names arc 
known whore tho language Is not rood, wc 
might cite (iiiicciardlnl, Bembo, SarpI, CTlan- 
nono, NardI, r)av)lfl,^Denina, Muratori, 'I'lra- 
Iwschi, Oravina, Bettiiielli, Algarottl, Boc- 
caria, Filanglerl, Cesarottl, IMgnotti, and 


many others; a hollow muster-roll of names, 
that it would be somewhat ridiculous to rim 
over did not their wide celebrity cxpos<‘ in a 
stronger light Madame de StaidV sweeping 
assertion. 

The heavier charge of Indecency lies 
upon many. The Novellc of Cast!, published 
as late as isoi, make tho foulest tales of Boc¬ 
caccio appear fair beside them. 'I’hey have 
run through several editions since their lirst 
appearance, and it tells not well for the land 
that a numerona class of remlers can l)C found 
in it who take doUgbt in banqueting upon 
Hucii abominable ofTul. 
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no nroof of its weakness. It aUows more licenses of contraction than any 
other European tongue, and retains more than any other the vigorous inver¬ 
sions of its Latin ongiual. Dante 1$ the most concise of early moderns^ and 
we know none superior to Alfieri in this respect among those of our own age. 
Davanzati’s literal translation of Tacitus is condensed into a smaller compass 
than its original, the most sententious of ancient histories; but still the sHvor 
tones of a language that almost sets itself to music as it is spoken must have 
an undue attraction for. the harmonious ear of an Italian. Their very first 
classical model of prose composition is an obvious example of it. 

The frequency of improvisations.^ another circumstance that has naturally 
tended to introduce a less serious and thoughtful habit of composition. 
Above all, the natural perceptions of an Italian seem to be peculiarly sensible 
to beauty^ iudopeudent of every other quality. Any one who has been in 
Italy must have recognized the glimpses of a pure taste through the rags of 
the meanest beggar. The musical pieces, when first exhibited at the theatre 
of San Carlo, are correctly pronounced upon by the lazzaroni of Naples, and 
the mob of’Florence decide with equal accuracy upon the productions of their 
immortal school. Cellini tells us that he exposed his celebrated statue of 
Perseus in the public square by order of his patron, Duke Cosmo First, who 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commendations of 
the people," It is not extraordinary that this exquisite sensibility to the 
beautiful should have also iniiuenced them in literary art, and have led them 
astray sometimes from the substantial and the useful. Who but an Italian 
historian would, in this practical ago, so far blend fact and fiction as, for the 
sake of rhetorical effect, to introduce into the mouths of his personages senti¬ 
ments and speeches never uttered by them, as Botta has lately done in his 
history of tho American War? 

In justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit that the reproach 
incurred l^y too concentrated an attention to beauty, to the exclusion of 
more enlarged and useful views, in their lighter compositions, does not fall 
upon this or the la,st century. They have imbibed a graver and more philo¬ 
sophical cast of reflection, for which they seem partly indebted to the influence 
of English literature. Several of ilicir most eminent authors have either' 
visited or resided in Great Britain, and the genius of the language has been 
made known through the medium of skilful translations. Alfien hos tiaus- 
ported into his tragedies the solemn spirit and vigorous characterization, 
peculiar to the En^ish. He somewhere remaiks that ‘‘he could not read 
the language; ” but we are persuaded his stem pen would never have traced 
the dying scene of Saul had he not witnessed a representation of Macbeth, 
Ippolito Pindemonte, ih his descriptive pieces, ha.s deepened the tones of his 
native idiom with the moral melancholy of Gray and Cowper. Monti's com¬ 
positions, both dramatic and miscellaneous, bear frequent testimony to his 
avowed admiration for Sbakspeare: and Ceearotti, Foscolo, and Jrignotti 
have introduced the “severer muses” of the North to a still wider and more 
familiar ^uaintance with their countrymen." Lastly, among the works of 
fancy which attest the practical scope of Italian letters in the last century, 
we must not omit the “Qioruo” of Parini, the most curious and niceW- 
elaborated specimen of didactic si^tire product in apy age or country. Its 

Vita d! Benvenuto GelHnt, tom. U. p. 339. by bis forelga eradltbn, lias contributed more 

Both the prose and poetxy of Fascolo are than any other to extend tho Influence of 
pregnant with more aenous meditation and EngUsh letters among bis eountrymen. HU 
warmer patriotism than Is usual in the wprks works al)ound In allusions to them, and two 
of the ItalUns. Pignotti, altbou^ hU o^n of hU principal poems are dedicated to the 
national manner has j^een hut little tiWeoied memory of Sbakspeare and of Pope. 
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tolished irony, pointed at the domestic vices of the Italian nobility, indicates 
both the profli^y of the nation and the moral independence of the poet. 

The Iwiw language, the hrst-bom of those descended from the Latin, is 
also the most ^utiful. It is not surprising^ that a people endo.^ed with an 
exquisite senwbility to beauty should have been often led to regard this 
language rather as a means of pleasure than of utility. We must' not, how* 
ever, so &r peld to the unqualified imputation of Madame de StaiSl as to 
forget that wiey have other claims to our admiration than what arise fronx 
the inventions of the poet, or from the ideal beauties which they have revived 
of Grecian art j that the light of genhis shed upon the world in the four¬ 
teenth, and that of learning in the fifteenth century, was all derived from 
Italy; that her writers first unfolded the sublimity of Christian doctrines as 
appli^ to modern literature, and by their patient philological labours restored 
to life the buried literature of antiquity; that her schools revived and ex- 

E ounded the ancient cod^ of law, since become the basis of so important a 
ranch of jurisprudence both in Europe and our own country; that she 
originated literary, and brought to a ^rfection uiietpialled in any other 
language unless it be our own, civil ana political, history; that she led the 
way in physical science and in that of political philosophy; and, finally, that 
of the two enlightened navigators who divide the glory of adding a new 
quarter to the globe, the one was a Genoese and the other a Florentine. 

Ill following down the stream of Italian narrative poetry, wo have wandered 
into so many details, especially where they would tend to throw light on the 
intellectual character of the nation, that we have little room, and our readers, 
doubtless, less.patience, left for a dh^ussion of the ^ocms which form the text 
of our article. The few stanzas descripti;e of Berni, which we have borrowed 
from the Innaniorato, may give some notion of Mr. Bosoms manner. The 
translations have been nc^iced in several of the English iounials, and wo 
perfectly accord with the favourable opinion of them wbich has been so often 
express^ that it needs not here be repeated. 

The composite style of Ariosto owes its charms to Uie skill with which the 
deUcate tints of his irony are mixed with the sober colouring of his narrative. 
His translators have spoiled the harmony of the composition by overcharging 
one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has caricatured his ori^nal 
into burlesque; Hoole has degraded him into a most melancholy proser. The 
^.^opularity of this latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame of 
Ariosto, whose aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the heavy hexameters 
of the English translator. The purity of Mr, Rose’s taste has prevented him 
from exaggerating even the beauties of his original. 
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POETRY AND ROMANCE OF THE ITALTANR.’ 

(July, 1H31 ) 


It is not our intention to go into an analysis, or even to discuss the niorit.?, of 
the works at the head of tliis article, which we have selected only as a text 
for such retlectious u|[i the poetry and orjiainental jirosc-writing of the Italians 
as might naturally suggest Lhoiiiselves to an Knglfsh reader. The poiiits of 
view from whicli a native contemplates Ins own literature and those from 
wliich it is seen hy a foreigner are so dissimilar that it would he hardly possible 
that they should* come precisely to the same results Avitliput aft'ectiUion or 
servility ou the ])ait of the latter. The native, indeed, is far better (qualified 
than any foreigner can be to estimate the productions of his own countrymen ; 
but, as each is subjected to peculiar influences, trutl^ may lie more likely to 
be elicited from a collision of their mutual opinions than from those exclusively 
of either. 

The Italian, althougli the first modern tongue to produce wdiat still endure 
as classical models of composition, was, of all the Iloinancc dialects, the hist 
to be applied to literary purposes. The poem of the Cid, which, with all its 
rawness, exhibits the frank hearing of the age in a highly poetic asiicct, was 
written nearly a century previously to this event. 'J'he noi thern Frencli, which 
even some Italian scholars of that day condescended to employ as the most 
popular \chicle of thouglit, had been Vichly cultivated, indemnifying itself in 
anticipation, as it wore, by this extraordinary precocity, for the poetic sterility 
with which it has been cursed ever since. In the youth, and along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, every jemote corner was alive with the voice of 
song. A beautiful poetry had ripened into perfection there, and nearly 
pei ished, before the first lispings oi the Italian muse 'ivere heard, not in her 
own land, hut at the court of a foreigner, in Sicily, Tlie poets of Lombardy 
wrote in the Provencal, The histories—and almost every city had its histi>rian, 
and some two or thiee—were composed in Latin, or in some half-formed, dis¬ 
cordant dialect of tlie country. “The Italian of that age,” says Tirabosclii, 
“ more nearly resembled the Latin than tire Tuscan does now any of her sister 
dialects.” It seemed doubtful which of the conllicting idioms would prevail, 
wlien a mighty genius arose, who, collecting the scattered elements together, 
formed one of those wonderful creations which make an epoch in the history 
of civilization, and for ever fixed tlie destinies of his language. 

We shall not trouble our readers witli a particular criticism on so popular a 
work as the Divine Comedy, but confine ourselves to a few such desultory 
observations as have 1>een suggested on a rcperusal of it. The Inferno is more 


* fl'he reader may Und in thlB article Rome 
inadvertent repetitions of what had l>cen stild 
In tvvo articles written some year?* l)eforc, and 
covering, in part, the same (Wound j 

1 . Della Letteratura Italiana, dlOamiHo 
Ugoiii.” atom, rjino. Ilropda, 1 h.»(^ 


2 . **Stor«a delta Letteratura ltaUaria» del 
eavalicre Oiuseppe Maffei.*' 3 lorn. l2mo. 
Milano, 1825. 

3 . **Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel 
Secolo XVll(.,di Antonio l/)mbardi.’* 3toui. 
8 vo. Modena, 1827-29. 
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frequently quoted and eulogized than any other portion of the Comujedia. It 
exhibits a more marked progress of the action, and, while it aflects us by its 
deepened pictures of misery, it owes, no doubt, something tt) the piquant per¬ 
sonalities which have to this day not entirely lost their relish. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, it by no means displays the whole of its author’s intellectual power, 
and so very various are the merits of the difFercnt iwtions of his epic that one 
who has not read the Avhole may be truly said not to have read I)ante. The 
poet has borrowed the hints for his punishments partly from ancient mytho- 
logy, partly from the metaphorical denunciations of iScripture, but principally 
from his own inexhaustible fancy ; and he has adapted them to the specific 
crimes with a truly frightful ingenuity. We could wisli that he liad made 
more use of the mind as a means of torture, and thus given a finer moral 
colouring to the picture. This defect is particularly conspicuous in his 
portraiture of Satan, who, far different from that spirit ^hose form has not 
yet lost all her original brij^litncss, is depicted in the gross and superstitious 
terrors of a childish iriiagination. This decidedly bad biste must be imputed 
to the rudeness of the age in which Dante lived. The progress of refinement 
is showji in Tasso’s siibse([iientport!aitof this same personage, who, “ towering 
like Carpe or huge Atlas,” is sustained by that unconuucrable temper which 
gives life to the yet more spintuali/xjd conceptions of Alilton.. The faults of 
I)anto were those of his age ; hut in his elevated conceptions, in the wild and 
desolating gloom uliich he has thrown around the city of the dead, the world 
saAV for tlie first time, the genius of modern literature fully displayed ; and in 
his ripe and vigorous versification it beheld also, for the first time, the poetical 
c<apa(‘itics of a modern idioni.^ 

'rho Purgatory relies for its interest on no strong emotion, but on a contem¬ 
plative moral tone, and on such luxuriaii., descriptions of nature as bring it 
much nearer to the style of English poetry than any other part of tlie woik. 
It is on the I^iradise, however, that Dante lias lavislied ail the stores of his 
fancy. Yet ho has not succeeded in his attempt to oxliibit there a regular 
gradation of happiness ; for happiness cannot, like pain, be measured by any 
scale ot ])liysical sensations. Neither is he always successful in the notions 
uliicli he has conveyed of the occupations of tlie blessed. Tlicre was no source 
whence he could derive tliis knowledge. Tlie (Scriptures inesent no determi- 
]iate idea of such occupations, and the mythology of the ancients liad so little 
that was consolatory in it, even to themselves, that the shade of Achilles is 
made to say, in the Odyssey, that “he had rather be tlie slave of tlie meanest 
living man than rule as a sovereign among the dead. ’ 

Dante wisely placed the moral sources of happiness in the exercis(*s of the 
mind. The most agreeable of these*to himself, tliougli, perhaps, to few of Ins 
readers, was metaphysical polemics. He liad, unfortunately, in Ins youth 
gained a prize for successful disputation at the schools : and in every page of 
these gladiatorial exhibitions Ave discern the disciple of Scotus and Aquinas. 
His mnt&iel is made up of light, music, and motion. These he lias arranged 
in every possible variety of combination. We arc liorne along from one mag¬ 
nificent Jete to another, and, as we rise in the scale of being, the motion of the 
celestial dance increases in velocity, the liglit shines with redoubled brilliancy, 
and the music is of a more ravishing SAveetness, until all is confounded in the 
intolerable splendours of the Deity. 

^ l)anto anticipated the final triumph of lojry it in lus Convito, especially pp. 

tlie Italian with a generous conflilence not 82 , tom, iv„ ed. See, aisn, Purgattuio 

shared by the more timid scholars of his own cunto wiv 
ul the succeeding age. See Ids elo(|uent apo- 
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Dante has failed in his attempt to personify the Deity. Who, Indeed, has 
not? No such personification can be effected without tne aid oi illustration 
from physical olnects; and how degrading are tliese to our conceptions of 
Omnipotence 1 The repeated failures of the Italians who have attempted this 
in the arts of design are still more conspicuous. Even the genius of Raphael 
has only furnishea another proof of the impotence his ait. The advance¬ 
ment 01 taste may be a^in seen in Tasso^s representation of the Supreme 
Being by his attributes and, with similar discretion, Milton, like the Grecian 
artist who drew a mantle over the countenance which he could not trust him¬ 
self to paint, whenever he has introduced the Deity has veiled his glories in a 
cloud. 

The characters and conditions of Dante and Milton were too analogous not 
to have efften invited the parallel. Both took an active part in the revolutions 
of their age; both lived to see the extinction of th^ir own ho^s and the. ruin 
of their party; and it was the fate of both to compose their immortal poems 
in poverty and disgrace. These circumstances, however, produced different 
effects on'their minds, Milton, in solitude and darkness, from the cheerful 
ways of men cut off, was obliged to seek inwardly that celestial light which, as 
he pathetically laments, was denied to him from without. HenCe his poem 
breathes a spirit of lofty contemplation, which is never disturbed by the 
impurities that disfigure the page of Dante. The latter poet, an exile in a 
foreign land, condemned to eat the bread of dependence from tne hands of his 
ancient enemies, felt the iron enter more deeply into his soul, and, in the 
spirit of his age, has too often made his verses the vehicle of his vindictive 
scorn. Both stood forth the sturdy champions of freedom in every form, above 
all, of intellectual freedom. The same spirit whicli animates the controversial 
writings of Milton glows with yet fiercer lieat in every pa^e of tlie Divine 
Comedy. How does its author denounce the abuses, the crying abuses, of the 
Church, its hypocrisies and manifold perversions of Scripture 1 How boldly 
does be declare his determination to proclaim the truth, that he may live in 
the memory of the just hereafter ! His Ghibelline connections were indeed 
unfavourable to these principles; but these connections were the result of 
necessity, not of choice. His nardy spirit had been nursed in the last stages 
of the republic; and it may be truly said of him that lie became a Ghibelluio 
in the hope of again becoming a Florentine. Tim love of his native soil, as 
with most exiles, was a ntal principle with him. How pathetically does l>e 
recall those good old times when the sons of Floi'cnce were sure to find a grave 
within her walls 1 Even the bitterness of his heart against her, which breaks 
forth in the very courts of licaven, proves, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
tenacity of his affection. It might not be easy to rouse the patriotism of a 
modern Italiau even into this symptom of vitality. 

The genius of both was of the severest kind. For this reason, any display 
of their sensibility, like the Ihdit breaking through a dark cloud, affects us the 
more by contrast. Such are the sweet pictures of domestic bliss in Paradise 
Lost, and the tender tale of Fiuncesca da Rimini in the Inferno, Both are 
sublime in the highest signification of tfie term; but Milton is an ideal poet, 
and delights in generalization, while Danto is the most literal of artists, and 
paints everything in detoil, lie refuses no imagery, 4towever' mean, that can 
illustrate his subject. This is too notorious to require exemphftcation. He 
is, moreover, eminently distinguished by the power of depicting his thought 
by a single vigorous touch,—a manner wdl known in Itely under the 
aiame of Dant€9que, It would not be easy for such a verse as tne following, 

^ ° aeruBalemme Liberata, 0 . 68. 
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Without sacrifice idiom, to be condensed within the same compass in our 
language t ^ 

** Con vl8Q» die taoendo dices, taci.** 

It would be interesting to trace the similaritr of tastes in these great minds, 
as exhibited in thmr pleasures e(]^iially with their serious pursuits; in their 
exquisite sensibility to music; in their early fondness for those ancient 
romances which thev have so often celebrated Doth in prose and verse; but 
our limits will not afiow us to pursue the subject farther. ^ 

Dante’s epic was greeted by his countrymen in that rude age with the general 
enthusiasm with which they have ever welcomed the works of genius. A chair 
was instituted at Florence for tlie exposition of the Divine ^omedy, and 
Boccaccio was the first who filled it. The bust of its autb'"* crowned with 
laurels; his daughter was maintained at the public expense; and the fickle 
Florentines vainly solioited /rom Ravenna the ashes of their poet, whom they 
had so bitterly persecuted when living. 

Notwithstanding all this, the father of Italian verse has had a much less 
sensible influence on the taste of his countrymen than either of the illnstrions 
triumvirate of the fomteenth century. His bold, masculine diction and his 
concentrated thought wei*e ill suited to the effeminacy of his nation. One or 
two clumsy imitators of him appeared in his own age; and in ours a school 
has been formed, professing to be modelled on tbe severe principles of the 
trecentisti; but no one has yet arisen to bend the bow of Ulyssas. 

Several poets wrote in the Tuscan or Italian dialect at the close of the thir¬ 
teenth century with tolerable purity; but their amorous effusions would 
probably,'like those in the Proven^aV have rigidly passed into oblivion had 
the language not befn consecrated by some ostaDlisuea work of genius like the 
Divina Commedia. It was forf^inate that its author selected a subject which 
enabled him to exhibit the peculiar tendency of Christianity and of modern 
institutions, and to demonstrate their immense superiority for poetical pur- 

S oscs over those of antiquity. It opened a cheenng prospect to those who 
oiibted the capacities of a modern idiom; and, after ages of barbs^m, it 
was welcomed as a sign that the waters had at length passed from the* face of 
the earth. 

We have been detained long upon Dante, though somewhat contrary to our 
Intention of discusMiig classes rather than individuals, from the dreumstwee 
ihat he constitutes in himself, if we may so say^ an entire and independent 
class. We shall now proceed, as conds'ely as possible, to touch upon some of 
the leading peculiarities in the lyrical poetry of the Italians, which forms tviih 
them a very important branch of letters. 

Lyrical poetry is more immediately the offspring of iniamnation, or of deep 
feeling, than any other kind of verse, ana there can oe little chance of 
reaching to high excellence in it among a nation whoso character is defective 
in- these qualities. The Italians are, undoubtedly, the most prolific in this 
deiiartment, as tbe French arc the least so, of any people in Europe, 
Nothing can be more mechanical than a French ode. Reason, wit, pedantry, 
anything but inspiration, find their way into it; and when the poet is in ex¬ 
tremity, like the countryman in, the fanle, he calls upon the pagan gods of 
antiquity to help him out. The best ode in the language, a<iconling to La. 
Harpe, is that of J. B. Rousseau on the Count de Luc, in which Phoebus, or 
the Pate.^ Pluto^ Ceres, or Cybelo, figure in every stanza. There is littie of 
the sacer in all this. Lyrical composition& the expression 

of natural sAisioility, are generally most abundant in the earlier periods of a 
nation’s literature. Such are the beautiful collections of rui^l minstrelsy in 
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our own tongue, and the fine old ballads and son^s in the Castilian i whit*h 
last have had llie advantage over ours of being imitated down to a late day 
by their most polished writers. But Italy is the only country in which lyrical 
composition, from the first, instead of assuming a plebeian garb, has received 
all tlie perfection of literary finish, and which, amid every vicissitude of taste, 
lias lK*en cultivated by the most polished writers of the age. 

One cau^e of this is to hefoiirKl in the circumstances and peculiar character 
of the fatlier of lUlian song. The life of Petrarch furnishes the most 
brilliant exaiiTple of the triuinpli of letters in a country where literary 
celebrity l»as been often the imtii to political consequence. Princes ajul 
pontifi's, cities and universities, vied with each other in lavishing honours 
upon liim. His tour tlirough Italy was a sort of royal progress, t!ie inliahi- 
tants of the cities thronging out to meet him, and providing a residence for 
liim at the luiblic expense. 

The tuomost enlightened capitals in Europe edntended with each ether for 
the honour of his poetical coronation, lli.s infiucnce was solicited in the i>rin- 
cipal negotiations of the Italian Suites, and he enjoyed at the same time the 
confidence of the ferocious Visconti and the accomplished Robert uf Naples. 
His immense correspondence connectetl him with the principal cliaracters, 
lx)th literary and j;olitical, throughout Europe, and his personal Inograjiby 
may be said to constitute the history of his age. 

It must be confessed that the heart of I’etrarch was not insensible to tins 
universal homage, and tluit his writings occasionally betray the vanity and 
Ciiprice which indicate the spoiled child of fortune; hut, with this moaeratc 
alloy of humanity, his general deportment exhibits a purity of principle ami 
a generous elevation of sentiment far above the degenerate jiolitlcs of his 
tim(». He was, indeed, the first in an age of servility, as Dante had been tluj 
last in an age of freedom. If lie was intimate with some of the p<?ttv tyrants 
of Ijonibardy, he never prostituted his genius to the vindication of their vu-es. 

1 lis political negotialions ivere conducted with the most generous and extended 
views for the weal of all Italy. How imh'pendently did lie remonstrate with 
Dandolo on Ids war with tlie Genoese ! JTow^ did he lift his voice against the 
kwles.s Iwinditti who, as foreign mercenaries, ravaged the fair plains of Lom- 
liardy ! IIow l>oIdly, to a degree wliieh makes: it difficult to account for his 
personal safety, did he thunder his invectives against tlie Western Babylon ! 

Even his failings were those of a generous nature. Dwelling much of Jils 
time at a distance from his native land, he considered himself rather a.> a 
citizen of Italy than of any particadar district of it. He contemplated Iier 
with the eye of an ancient Roman, and wished to see the Impeiial Gity one*' 
more resume her supremacy among the nations. This led him for a moment 
to give in to the brilliant illusion of liberty which Rienzi awakened. “ Who 
would not,” he says, ajipealing to the Komaiis, “rather die a freeman than 
live a slave f But when he saiv that he had been deceived, he did not 
attempt to conceal his indignation, and, in an animated expostulation with the 
tribune, he admonishes him that lie is the minister, not the master, of the 
republic, and tiiat treachery to one’s country is a crime which nothing can 
expiate.^ 

As he wandei’ed amid the ruins of Rome, he contemplated with hoi ror the 
violation of her venerilble edifices, and he calle I upon the pontiffs to return 
to the protection of their “ widowed metropolis.'' lie was, above tall, solicitous 
for the recovery of the intellectual treasures of antiquity, sj)9,ring no expense 
or personal fatigue in this cause. Many of the mouldering manuscripts he 

• Kpl*!!. ad Nic, Laurf'ittii: Opera, p * Rimil Kpibt., lib. vil, ep. 7, p. 077, Uusllod. 
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restored or copied with his own Iiand; and his beautiful transcrij>t of the 
epistles of Cicero is still to be seen in the Laurentian Library Ut Florence. 

TJie influence of his example is visible in the generous emulation for letters 
kindled throughout Italy, and in the purer principles of taste which directed 
the studies oi the Schools.® ]{is extensive correspondence diffused to the 
remotest corners of Europe the sacred flame Avhich glowed so brightly in his 
own bosom; and it may be truly sfiid that lie possessed an intellectual 
empire such as was never before enjoyed, and probably never can be again, in 
tlie comparatively high state of civiliztition to whicii the worldis arrived. 

It is not, hoAvever, tlieantifiuarian researches of Petrarcli, nor those elaborate 
Latin compositions which secured to him the laurel wreath of poetry in the 
eapitol, that have kept his memory still green in the hearts of his countiymeii, 
but those liumbler effusions in his own language, which he did n<»t even ron- 
desoend to mention in his Letter to Posterity, and wdiich he freely gave away 
as alms to bcillad-singers. It was auspicious for Italian literatuie that a poet 
like Dante should have been follow'cd by one of so flexible a character as 
Petrarch. It was beauty succeeding vigour. The language to which Dante 
liad given all its compactness and energy was far from having reached the full 
harmony of numbers of which it was capable. He had, moreover, occfisionally 
distorted it into .sucli Latini/ed inveisions, uncouth phiases, Hebraisms and 
Grecisms, as were foreign to the genius of the tongue. These Idemishes, of so 
little account in Dante's extensne poem, would liave been fatal to the lyrical 
nieces of Petrarch, which, like miniatures, from their minuteness, doUiand the 
liighest finisli of detail. The pains which the latter poet liestowcd on the cor¬ 
rection of his verses arc almost inconceivable. Some of them Avould appear, 
from the memoranda which he has left, to l.ave been submitted to the file for 
weeks, nay, months, before he dismissed ' lom. Nor was this fastidiousness 
of taste frivolous in one who was correcting not for himself but for posterity, 
and who, in these peculiar graces of style, was creating beautiful and perma 
nent forms of expression for his countrymen. His acquaintance Avith the 
modern dialects, especially the Spanisli and tlic Provcn 9 aI, enriched his voca¬ 
bulary Avith many exotic beauties. His fine oar dispose<l him to refuse all hut 
the most harmonious comhinations of sound. He Avas accustomed to fry the 
melody of his verses by the lute, and, like the fabled Theban, built up his 
elegant fabric by the cliarms of music. By these nuvins he created a style 
scarc(!ly more antiquated than that of the present day, and which ran hanlly 
be said to contain an obsolete phrase ; an af'Sertion not to be ventured respect¬ 
ing any author in our language before the days of Queen Anne. Indeed, even 
a foreigner can hardly oiien a page of Pctrarcii Avithout being struck Avitli the 
precocity of a language which, like the vegetation of an arctic summer, seems 
to have ripened into full maturity at once. There is nothing analogous to 
this in any other tongue Avith Avliicn we are acquainted, unless it be the Greek, 
Avhich, in the poems of Homer, appeals to have atbunod its last perfection ; a 
circumstance Avhicli lias led Cicero to remark, in his Brutus, that “ there must, 
doubtless, have existed poets autecodent to Homer, since invention and per¬ 
fection can hardly go togetlior.” 

The mass of Petrarch^s Italian poetry is, as isAvell knoAvii, of an amorous 
complexion. He was naturally of a melancholy temperament, and Ins unfor¬ 
tunate passion became Avith him the animating princiiile of being. His 


*' III Mnroiicc, for example. wJtli a popula¬ 
tion which ViUanl, at the muldle of the four¬ 
teenth century, reckons at ninety thonsaiul 
koiiN, there were fiom eight to ten tliou^rtrut 
ehildien who leceived a llIxTul cmIik .tit)U 


(Ptor. Fiorent, llh. xl. cap. 03), at a Urac 
when the higher chisses in the test of Kurupe 
weio often nnlustructed in tlie elomeutary 
pi iridpl' fl of know ledge. 
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compositions in the Latin, as well as those in the vulgar tongne^bis voluminous 
correspondence) his private memoranda or confessions, which) from their 
nature, scejn never to have been destined for the public eye, all exhibit this 
passion in one shape or another. Yet there have b^n those who have affected' 
to doubt even the existence of such a 



the Abbe de Sado. The most trivial event seems to have stirred the poetic 
feeling within him. We And no less than four sonnets indited to his mistress’s 
gloves, and three to her eyes; which last, styled, par exceUenct, “The Three 


VICIOUS anectation ot sme ana tne mysticism which occasionally ooseure tnese 
and other pieces of Petrarcli, his general tone exhibits a moral dignity 
unknown to the sordid appetites of ttie ancients^and an eat^iestness of pas- 


%ai 

Pr( 


unknown to the sordid appetites of the ancients^aud an eat^iestne&s of pas¬ 
sion rarely reflected from the cold glitter of the Froven 9 al, But it is in the 
verses written aftm* the death of his mistress that he confesses the inspira¬ 
tion of Christianity, in the deep moral colouring which lie has given to his 
descriptions of nature, and in those visions of immortal happiness which he 
contrasts with the sud realities of the present life, lie dwells rather on the 
melancholy i)Ieasures of retrospection than those of hope; unlike most of the 
poets of Italy, whose warm, siinny skies seem to have scattered ilie gloom 
which hangs over the poetry of the North. In this and Some other peculiari¬ 
ties, Dante and Petrarch appear to have borne greater resemblance to the 
English than to their own nation. 

Petrarch’s career, liowever brilliant, may serve rather as a warning than as 
a model. The querulous tone of some of his later writings, the shade of real 
sorrow which seems to come across even his brightest moments, show the 
utter inefficacy of genius and of worldly glory to procure to their possessor a 
substantial happiness. It is melancholy to witness the aberrations of mind 
into which so Inie a genius was led by unfortunate passion. The apparition 
of Laura haunted him by night as well as by day, in society and in solitude, 
fic souglit to divert his mind by travelling, by political or literaiy oceijpation, 
by j-eason and religion; but in vain. Ilis letters and private confessions 
show, no less than his poetry, how incessantly lus imagination was tortured by 
doubts, hopes, fears, melancholy presages, regrets, and despair. She triumphed 
over the decay of her personal charms, and even over the giave, for it 
was a being of the mind he worshipped. There is something affecting in 
seeing such a mind as Petrarch’s feeding on this unrequit^ passion, and more 
than twenty years after his mistress’s ^eath, and when on the verge of the 
CTAve himself, depicting her in all the bnght colouring of youthful fancy, and 
following her in anticipation to that heaven, where he hopes soon to be united 
tJ her. 


tiie tartnest north, irorn ueimany ana tne Jontisn xsies^ then the uiHrua 
Thule of civilhsation. The plants of the succeeding age,.:k:>is true, wasted 
their efforts ip hopeless experimenta upon the ancient languages, whose chill¬ 
ing influence seems tohave entirely closed tm haiM of the native minstrel: 
and it was not until the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici) whose correct taste leu 
4im to prefer the flexible movements of a living ton^e, that i^e sweet tones 
of the Italian lyre were again awakened. Tlie excitemepit, however, soon 
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humble arti^; and a collection of the BtautieB (as we should call them) of . 
this latter description of worthies has been gathered into a respectable volume, 
which Baretti assures us, with a good-natured critiqsni, oiay be comparea 
with the verses of Petrarch. In all these the burden ^ the song is love. 
Those who did not feel could at least affect the tender passion. Lorenzo de’ 
Medici pitched upon a mistress as deliberately as Don Quixote did on liis 
Dulcinea; and Tasso sighed away his soul to a nymph so sliadowy as sorely 
to have pi^ed his' commentators tilt the time of Serassi. 

It would be unavailing to attempt to characterize tliose who have followed 
in the footsteps of the Lam^eate, or we might dwell on the romantic sweetness 
of de* Medici, the purity of Vittoria Colonna, the elaborate polish of 

Bemn& the vivacity of Manni, and the eloquence, the Platonic reveries, and 
rudi colouring of Tasso, whose beauties and whose defects so nearly resemble 
those of his great original in this department. But we have no leisure to go 
minutely into tho sfm.es difference between the imitators of Petrarch. 
One may regret that, amid their clouds of amorous incense, he can so rarely 
discern the religious or patriotic enthusiasm which animates the similar com¬ 
positions of the Spanish poets, and which forms the noblest basis of lyrical 
noetiy at all times. The wrongs of Italy, the common Imttle-field of the 
banditti of Europe for nearly a century, and at the very time when her poetic 
vein flowed most freely, migfit well have roused the indignation of her children. 
The comparatively few specimens of this theme from Petrarch to Filicaja are 
justly regarded as the happiest efforts of the Italian lyre. 

The seveptoenth century, so unfortunate for the national literature in all 



and Pindar, but who m;.y be content witii the former of these appellations, 
and Filicajo. who has found in the Christian faith sources of a sublimity tliat 
Pindar could never reach, are the most couspicuous. Their salutary example 
has not been lost on the modern Italian writers. 

Sorae.of the ancients have made a distinct division of lyrical poetry, under 
the title of melirAisJ It as it would seem, they mean something of a more 
calm fl 
which 
which, 

hardy conc^tionn of fancy, the term may be significant of the great mass of 
Italuxn lyrics. But we fear that we have insisted too -far on their defects. 
Our criticism has been formed rather on the average than on the higliest 
specimens of the art. In this way the very luxuriance of the soil is a disad¬ 
vantage to it. The sins of exuberance, however, are much more corrigible 
than those of sterility, which fall upon this department of poetry in almost 
every other nation. We must remember, too, that no people had exhibited 
the passion of love under such a variety of beautiful aspects, and that, after 
all, although the amount be comparatively small, no other modern nation "can 
probably produce so many examples of the very highest imeal inspiration, s 
But it IS tim#(that we should return to the Bomantic Epics, the most, im- 
portMt and^ perhaps, the most prolific branch of the ornamental literature of 
the Italians. They have been distributed into a great variety of classes,by 
tlieir own critics. We shall oouftne our remarks to some of their most eminent 
models, witliout fegard to their classification. ^ 

Those who expect to find in these poem$ the same temper which animates 

’ Au 60 Diu 8 , Ed/1. IV., 64.—Cicero, 1>3 Opt, Gen, Oratorum, f. 
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^ the old Eimhsli tales of chivalry will be disaiipoiiitcd. A much more con cot 
hotion of their manner may formed from Mr. Ellis's Beniesqu^' (it we n^y 
be allowed a si^Miificant tciin) recapitulations of these latter. In short, tSfey 
are the marvels-of an lieroic age, told with the fine incrednloivi afir of a polite 
one. It is this contrast of the dignity of the- matter with the femilianty of 
llic manner of narration that has occasioned among their countrymen rto many 
aiiimated disputes respecting the serious or satirical intentions of Fulci, 
Ariosto, Bonn, and the rest. 

The Italian^ although they have brought tales of chivalry to htgher-per¬ 
fection than any other people ui the w'orld, arc, of all others, in t^"‘ cltoractcr 
tlie most anti-chivalrons. Their early republican institntion&^Ji^i brou^dit 
all classes nearly to the same level, were obviously unfavoiiraok* td the Spirit 
of chivalry. Commerce became the road to preferment. Wealth was their 
pedigree, and their patent of nobility. The magnificent Medici were bunkers 
and merchants ; and the ancient aristocracy of Venice employed their capital 
in trattic until an atlvancod period of the republic. Courage, so essential in 
the character of a knight, was of little account in the busy coinmnnitios of 
Italy. Like Cartlmge of olti, they trusted their defence to rncicenaries, first 
foreign, and afterwards native, hut who in every instance fought for hire,'not 
honour, selling themselves, and often their employers, to the liighost bidder; 
and who, casqjl in impenetrable mail, fought with so little personal hazard that 
^achiavelli has related more than one infamcHis encounter in which only 
lives lost ivero from snlibcation under their ponderous panoplies. So low 
hivl the mihtaiy reputation of the Italians declined, that in the war of the 
Neapolitan succession in 1502 it was thougfit necessary for thirteen of their 
lx)dy to vindicate the national cliaractar from the iinpuUtion of cowardice by 
solemn defiance and buttle against an equal number of French knights in 
presence of the hostile armies. 

Hence other ai ts came to bo studietl than that of war,—the arts of diplomacy 
and intrigue, ITence statesmen ueie formed, but not soldiers. The campaign 
was freight in the cabinet instead of the field. E\cry spring of cuniung and 
eorruntion was cs'^ayed, a»»d an in.sidious policy came into vogue, in which, as 
the pliilosoplier who Jias digested its [uinciples into a sy.stem informs iis, “the 
failure, not the atrocity of a deed, was considered disgraceful.”* The law of 
honour heeame difterent with the Italians from what it ivas with other nation.s. 
conspiracy was preferreil to open defiance, and assassination w'as a legitimate 
method of revenge. The Slate of Venice condescended to empjoy a secret 
a^ent against the life of Fran< is Sfor/a; and the noblest escutcheons in Italy, 
those of Este and the Medici, were stained with the crimes of fratnci<lc and 
incest. 

In this general moral tniyittule, the literature of Italy was rapuUy rising 
to its highest perfection. There was scarcely a petty state which, in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and heginning of the sixteenth centuries, had not made 
brillia^nt aavaiioes in elegant prose, poetry, or the aits of desi^. Intellectual 
culture lias widely diffuRed, and men of the highest rank devoted tliemselves 
with eagerness to the occupation of letters; this, too, at a time when learning 
in other countries was banished to colleges and cloisters ; when books were 
not always essential in the education of a gentleman. Du Ouesclin, the 
flower of French chivalry the fourteenth century, could not read a word. 
CastigHone, in his C-ortegiano, has given ns pleasing a picture of the 
Recreations of the little court of irrhino, one of the ftiany into which Italy was 
distributed at the close of the fifteenth century, as to suggest an exalted 

• Tutor. Kior, 1. \l. 
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’ iiotioii of its taste and cnlti^ated habits: and Guicciardini Ms described, 
all eloquence, of regret, the flourishing condition^ of ms country at the 
same gerio^ ero^the stocmhad descended on her beautiful valleys. In all 
this we see tlih cbaracteristica of a highly-polished slate of society, but none 
pf the hardy virtues of chivalry. 

It was precisely in such a state of. societj^ light, lively, and licentious, pos¬ 
sessed of a'high relish for the beauties of imagination, but without moral 
dignity or even a just moral sense, that the Muse of romance first appeared 
in it was not to In expected that she would retain there her 

majestic Cptijiaii^ port, or the frank, cordial bearing which endeared her to 
pu^ Nprn^ incestors. In fact, the Italian fancy seems to have caught rather 
the.gay,‘gdssiping temper of tliQ Jabliaiuv. The most fauiiliar and grotesque 
adventures are mixed in witli the most serious, and even these last are related 
in*a fine tone of ironical pleasapty. Magnificent inventions are recommended 
by agreeable illusions of •style; but they not unfrequently furnish a flimsy 
- drapery for impurity of sentiment. The high devotion and genera! moral 
aspect of our English Faedo Queene arc not characteristic, with a few eminent 
exceptions, of Italian ,tales of chivalry, in which we too often find the best 
interests of our nature-cxisosed to all the license of frivolofus banter. Pnlci, 
who lias furnished an apr»logy for the infamous Pucelle,® and Fortiguerni, 
with their school of imitators, may afford abundant examples to the curious 
ill theste matters. 

The first successful models of the romantic epic were exhibited at thp table 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, that reraatkable man, who, as Machiavelli says of Jiim, 
‘‘seemed to unite in his person two (Ji^tinct natures,’'—who could pass'from 
the severe duties of the council-chamber ^ouiiuglo in the dances of the people, 
and from the abstractions of his favourite philosophy to the broad merriment 
uf convivial table. Amid all the elegance of the Medici, ho>vever,—of 
Lorenzo and Leo'X.,--there seems to have been a lurking appetite for vulgar 
pleasure, at least if we may judge from the coarse, satirical repartee which 
Franco and Ins friend Pulci poured out upon one another for the enfertiiin- 
incut of iheir patron, and the still more bald buffoonery which enlightened die 
jndace of his pontifical son. 

The Stanze of Politiau, liowever, exhibit no trace of this oblicpiity of tasto.^ 
This fragment of an epic, almost too brief for ciiticism, like a prelude to sonie 
j beautiful ai^, seems to have opened the way to those delightful creations of 
the Muse which so rapidly followed, and to have contained within itself their 
vrt»'ious elements of beauty,--the iitvention of Boiardo, the picturesque narra¬ 
tive of Ariosto, and Tasao'.s flush of colour. Every stanza is music to the ear, 
and affords a distinct picture to thfe eye. Unfortunately, Politian was soon 
seduced by the fashion of the age from the culture of his native tongue. 
Probably no Italian poet of equal promise was ever sacrificed to the manes of 
antiquity. Jiis voluminous Latin labours are now forgotten, and this fragment 
of an epic affords almo.st the only point from which he is still contempkteu by 
posterity. ' 

Morgg^nte is the fir.st thorough-bred romance of chivalry which the 
Italians have received as tea^t of the tongue. It is fashioned much more 
literally than any of its successors on Turpin's Chronicle, that gross medley of 
fact and fable, too barren for romance, too false for Instory; the dunghill 

from which have shot up, nevertheless, tlie bright flowers of Fffench anil 

> * »'" ' 

" 5tee V'oltMrc'R proAicc to it. ChaptlninN Wolloan. It wfla the hani ttte the Heroine 
proMy poum on the Ratne subject. La Puerile of Urleans be canoni/.cd in a duU epic and 
U'Orlcans Hvcr now only Ui the batiro uf dAmneU In a witty one. • v ' 
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Italian fiction. In like manner as in thia religion, not love, is the principle 
of' Piilci's action. The theological talk of his devils may remind one of the 
prosy conference of Roland and Ferracute; and, strange to say, he is the only 
one of the eminent Italian poets rvho h^a adopted from the chronicle the cele¬ 
brated rout at Roncesvalles. In his concluding cantos, which those who have 
censured him as a purely satirical or biurlesque poet can have hardly reached, 
Pulci, throwing on the vulgar trammels which seem to have oppressed his 
genius, rises into the noblest conceptions of poetry, and describes the tiagical 
catastrophe with all the eloquence of pathos and moral grandeur. I{aa he 
written often thus, the Morgante would now be resorted to by native purist^ 
not merely as the well of Tuscan undefUed, but as the genuine fotiht dl’jiepic 
inimiration. 

From the rank and military profession of Boiardo, it might be expected that 
his poem, the Orlando Innainorato, would display^ore of the lofty tone of 
chivalry than is usual with his countrymen : but, with some exceptions, the 
portrait of Ruggiero, for example, it will be difficult to. discern this. He, how¬ 
ever, excels tliem all in a certain force of characterizing, and in an inex¬ 
haustible fertility of invention. His (lm9natiJtj>ersonce, continued by Ariosto, 
might aftbrd an excellent ^subject for a parallel, which we have not room to 
discuss. In general, he may be said to sculpture where Ariosto paints. His 
heroes assume a fiercer and more indomitable aspect, and his Amazonian 
females a more glaring and less fastidious coquetry. But it is in the regions 
of pure fancy tliat his muse delights to sport, w^here, instead of the cold con¬ 
ceptions of a Northern brain, which makes m the machinery of Pulci, we are 
introduced to the delicate fairies of t.he East, to gardens blooming in the 
midst of the desert, to palaces of crystal, winged steeds, enchanted armour, 
and all the gay fabric of Oriental mydiolo^. 5 , has been the singular fate of 
Boiardo to nave had his story continueo^and excelled by one poe.f^andhis 
style reformed by another, until his own original work, and even his name, 
have pressed into comparative oblivion. Bemi's rifacimento is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of the triumph of style on record. Every stanza 
reflec|;s the sense of the original; yet such is the fascination of his diction, 
compared with the provincial barbarism of his predecessor, as to remind one 
of those mutations m romance where some old a?id withered ha^ is suddenly ^ 
transformed into a blooming fairy. It may be doubted whether this could have 
succeeded so completely in a language where the beauties of style are less 
appreciated, Dryden has made a similar attempt in the Canterbury Tales ; 
but who docs not prefer the racy, romantic sweetness of Ol^ucer? 

The Orlando Furiaso, from its superior literary execution, as well as from 
its union of all the peculiarities of lUliati tales of chivalry, rimy be taken as 
the representati\e of the whole species. Some of the national critics have 
condemned, and some have endeavoured to justify, these peculiarities of the 
romantic epopee,,—its complicate narrative and provoking interruptions, 
its transitions from the gravest to the most familiar topics, its lawless extrava¬ 
gance of fiction, and other deviations from the statutes of antiquity,—but very 
few have attempted to explain them on just and philosophical principles. The . 
romantic eccentricities of the Italian poets are not to be imputed eitner to in¬ 
attention or ignorance. Most of them were aiccomjlished scholars, and went 
to their work with alMbhe forecast of consumniate artists. Boiardo was so 
wdl versed in the ancient tongues as to have made accurate translations of 
Iferqdotus and ApuleiuA Ariosto was such an elegant Latinist that even the 
.classic Bembo did not disdain to learn from him the of Horace. He 

consulted his friends oyer and over a^gain bn the disposition of his fable, 
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ftssigning to them the most sufficient reasons for its complicated texture. In 
like manner, Tasso show& in his Poetical Discourses, boffr deeply he had re¬ 
volved the principles of his art^ and his Letters prove his de£teiity in the 
application of these principles to his own compositions. These illustrious 
minds understood well the diiierence between copying the ancients and copy- 
ioj^ nature. They knew that to write by the rules of the former is not to 
wnte like them; that the genius of our institutions requires new and peculiar 
forms of-expression; that nothing is more ffintastic than a modem antique; 
and they wisely left the attempt and the failure to such spiritless pedants as 
Trissmo,' 

1%^i(ihrence subsisting between the ancients and moderns, in the consti¬ 
tution of society, amply justifies the different principles on which they have 

{ )roceeded in their works of imagination. Bengion, love, honour,—what dif- 
erent ideas are conveyed by these terms in these different periods of history! ** 
The love of country was the pervading feeling which, in the ancient GreeK or 
Roman, seems to have absorbed eveiy other, and to have obliterated, as it 
were, the moral idiosyncrasy of the individual, while with the moderns it is the 
individual who stands forward in principal|relief. His loves, his private feuds 
and personal adventures, fonu the object almost of exclusive attention. 
Hence, in the classical fable strict unity of action and concentration of inte¬ 
rests are demanded, while in the romantic the object is best attained by 
variety of action and diversity of interest, and the threads of personal adven¬ 
ture separately conducted, and perpetually intersecting each other, make up 
the complicated texture of the fable. Hence it becomes so exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to discern who is the real hero, and what the main’ action, in such poems 
as the Innamorato and Furiosa Bence, ' oo, the episode, the accident if wo 
may so say, pf the clasacal epic, becxmies the essence of the romantic. On 
this explication, Tasso’s delightful excursions, his adventures of Spphronia 
and Enninia, so often condeirmedos excrescences, may lie admired as perfectly 
le^timate beauties. 

The poems of Homer were intended as historical compositions. They were 
revered and quoted as sudi by the most circumspect of the national writers, as 
Thucydides and Strabo, for example. The romantic poets, on the other hand, 
^in to have intended nothing beyond a meio delassevurnt of theimo^natiou. 
The old Norman epics, it is true, exhibit a wonderful coincidence in their 
delineations of manners with the contemporary chronicles. But this is not the 
spirit of Italian romance, which has rarely had any higher ostensible aim than 
that of pure amusement^ 


** Scritta coBi come k penna getta* 

Per fUgglr TokIo, c non per cercar gloria^” 

and which was right, therefore, in seeking its materials in the wildest extrava¬ 
gances of'fkd:ion, the magmnime memogne of chivalry, and the brilliant 
chimeras of the East. 

The immortal epics of Ariosto and Tasso are too generally known to req^Uire 
from us any partipular analysis. Some ligbt^ however, may be reflected on 
these poets from a contrast of their peculiarities. Tlie period in which Tasso 
wrote was one of high religious fermentation. The Turks, who had so long 
overawed Europe, had recently been discdmfited in the memorable sea-fight (A 

r 

Kovr fecbk, aB.^an operative principle asBlgotbg to the gods their various titles, cbo-* 

must religion b&ve among A pwple who ractera, and fbrms**' (Hero(l.i il. 63.) Ke* 

openly avowed it to be the creation of their llglon, it is well known, was a principal basis 

own poets I ** Homer and Hesiod,*' says Hc« ox modern chivalry. 
rodoiUBp created the theogony of the Greeks, 
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Lepanto, and the kindling enthusiasm of tlie nations seemed to threaten for 
a nionient to revive the follies of the Crusades. Tasso's character Avas of a 
kind to be peculiarly sensible to these intiiiencos. Ills soul Avas penetrated 
Avith religious fervour, to Avhich, as tSerassi has shoAvn, more than to any cause 
or mysterious passion, are to ho imputed his occasional mental aberrations, 
lie Avns distinguished, moreover, by bis chivalrous peisoiial valour, put to the 
test in more than one liazivrdous encounter; and he Avas reckoned tlie most 
exnert swordsman of his time, Tasso's peculianties of character AAcre siii|;u- 
liirly suited to his subject. He has availed himself of this to the full in 
exhibiting the resources and triumphs of Christian cluvalry. The intellectual 
rather than the physical attributes of Ins suiiernatnral agents, his solemn 
meditations on the fragility of earthly glory, and the noble ardour with Avhich 
he leads us to aspire after an imperishable cirmn, give to his epic a nioral 
grandeur Avhich no preceding poet had ever reached. It has been objected to 
iiiin, however, that lie preferred the intervention of subordinate agents to that 
of tlie Deity ; hut the God of the Christians cannot be introduced like those 
of pagan mythology. They espoused the oi»posite sales of the contest; but 
AvJierever lie appears tlie l3alance is no longer suspended, and tlie p(Aeti<:al 
interest is conseijueiitly destroyed. 

** Victnx raim Djis plncuit, sed victa C.itoi)!.** 

This might be sublime with the ancients, but Avould be blasphemous and 
absurd Avith the moderns; and Tasso judged AAisely in availing himself of 
inferior and intermedi.ate ministers, 

Ariosto’s various subject— 


ti T 


ilonnr, i cavalitT*, ranno* atiioii 

Avas equally Avell suited a\ ith 'Fasso’s to his ou n various ami tiexiblo genius. It 
did not, indeed, admit of the same moral elevation, in Avliich he Avas himstdf 
perhaps deficieni, but it eminaced Avithin its lange every variety of human 
liassioii and portraitim\ Tasso uas of a solitary, as Ariosto Avas of a social 
temper. He had no acqnaintanci* with affairs, and Gravina accuses him of 
draiving his knoAiledge from books instead of imm. He turned liis thoughts 
iiiAvard, and niatincd them Iiy dee[i and serious meditation. Ho had none of 
the volatile talents of his rival, Avho seems to liave parted Avith ins brilliant 
fancies as reatlily as the tree gives up its leaves in autumn. Ariosto Avas 
a man of the Avorld, and in his philosophy may be styled an Epicurean. His 
satires shoiva familiarity with the practical concerns of life, and a deep insight 
into the cliaracters of men. His conceptions, liowcA^er, Avere of the earth ; and 
Ids pore style, which may ho compared with Alcina's transparent drapery, too 
often reveals to us the gro'^sest impurity of thouglit. 

The muse of Tasso Avas of a heavenly nature, and nourished herself witli 
celestial visions and id(*al forms of beauty. He was a disciple of Plato, and 
hence the .source of his general elevation of thought, and, too often, of his 
mystical abstraction. The healthful bloom of his language imparts an inex¬ 
pressible charm to the purity of his sentiments, and it is truly astonishing that 
so chaste and dignified a composition sliould have been produced in an age 
and court so corrupt. 

Both of these great artists elaborated tlieir style Avith the utmost care, but 
Avith totally different results. This frequently gave to Tas.so’s verse the finish 
of a lyrical, or, rather, of a musical composition ; for many of his stivnzas have 
less resemblance to the magnificent rhythm of l^etrarch than to the melodious 
riionotony of Metastasiu. This must be considered a violation of the true epic 
style, ll is ’iugnlar that Tasso himself, in one of his poetical criticisms, 
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should liave objected this very defect to his rival." The elaboration of 
Ariosto, on the other hand, resulted in that exquisite negligence, or, rather, 
articssness of expression, so easy in appearance, but so ditticult in reality to 
be imitated: 

“ FacU* VfTSi clic costan tanta potia.” 

The Jerusalem Delivered is placed, by the nice discrimination of the Italian 
critics, at the head of their heroic epics. In its essence, however, it is strictly 
romantic, though in its form it is accommodated to the general proportions of 
thcauUcjue. In Ariost(»’s complicated fable it is ditticult to discern either a 
leading hero or a predominant action. Sisiiiomli applauds Giiigueue for having 
discovered this hero in Ruggiero. But both those writers might have found 
this discovery, where it was revealed more than two centuries ago, in Tasso’s 
own Discourses.We doubt, however, its accuracy, and cannot hut think 
that the jironiincnt part aw?igned to Orlando, from Whom the poem derives its 
naino, manifests a difterent intention in the author. 

The stately and imposing lieauties of Tas.so’s epic have rondcrod it genemlly 
the most acceptable to foreigners, ivhilc the volatile graces of Ariosto have 
made him most popular with his ow n nation. Both poets have liad the rare 
felicity not only of obtaining the apjilause of the learned, but of circulating 
among the humblest classes of their countiymen. Fragments of the Furioso 
are still recited by tlie In.rjtrooi of Naples, as those of the Jerusalem once 
were by the gondolier^ of Venice, where this beautiful epic, broken up into 
ballads, might ho heard for miles along the canals on a tranquil summer 
evening. Jfad Boileau, Avho sf» bitterly sneers at the dhuitHiut of Tasso, 
“heard these musical contests," says Voit:ure, “he would have had nothing to 
say.” It is ivorthy of remark that thesi ^wo celebrated poom.s, togetlicr with 
Mu; Arninta, the Pastoi Fido,aiul the Secchia Rajiit-a, were all pioduced within 
the brief compass ot a centuiy, in the jictty ]trincipality of the house of Este, 
wliich thus seemed to indemnify itself for its scanty territory by its ample 
acquisitions in the intellectual world. 

The mass of epical imitations in Italy, both of Ariosto and Tasso, especially 
the former, is nerfectly overwhelming. Nor is it easy to uiiderstaiul the 
)»atience with wnich the Italians liave resigned themselves to those inteimi- 
nalilo }>oems of seventy, eighty, or even ninety thousand \erses each. Many of 
tliem, it must he admitted, are the work of men of real genius, and, in a 
liteiature less fiuitful in epic c.xcollence, would liave given a ivide celebrity to 
their authors ; and tlie amount of others of le.ss note, in a department so rarely 
attempted in other countries, shows in the nation at large a wonderful fecun¬ 
dity of fancy. , ^ 

The Italians, desirous of combining as many attractions as possible, ami 
extremely sensible to liariiiony, Iiavc not, as has boon the case in France and 
Englandi divested their romances of the music of verse. They have rarely, 
adopted a national suliject for their story, but have condescended to borrow 
those of the old Norman minstrels; and, in conformity with the characteristic 
* tempei ament of tlie nation, they have almost always preferred the mercurial 
temper of the court of Charlemagne to the more sober complexion of the Round 
Table." 

With a few'exceptions, the romantic poets, since the time of Ariosto, appear 
to have gained as little in elevation of sentiment as in national feeling. The 

" IMsoor-^i PoctiM, lii. lountryinon, in admitting the superiority of 

'■ Ihid. il. this latter class of romances over those of 

“ The French aiitl(|nory TresKun fnnii'ihPM (.'ImrleuDguo, 
uu exception to tliu geneiul critici»iu oi his 
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nice classification of their critics seems to relate only to their varieties of couiic 
character, and, as we descend to a later period, the tine, ^uivocal raillery 
the older romances degenerates into a broad and undis^is^ burlesque. In 
the latter class, the Ricciardetto of Fortiguerra is a jest rather than a satire 
upon tales of chivalry. The singular union which this work exhibits of 
elegance of style and homeliness of subject may have furnished, es^ially in 
its introduction, the model of that species of poetry which Lord Byron has 
familiarized ns with in Don Juan, where the contrast of sentiment and satire, 
of vivid passion and chill .misanthropy, of images of beauty and splenetic 
sarcasm, may remind one of the whimsical combinations in Alpine scenery, 
where the strawberry blooms on the vcr^je of a snow-wi-eath. 

The Italians claim to have given the nrst models of mock-heroic poetry in 
modern times. The Sccchia Rapita of Tassoni has the merit of a gmceful 
vfersification, exhibiting many exquisite pictures of voluptuous repose, and 
some passages of an imposing grandeur. But thesfe accord ill with tae vulgar 
merriment and general burlesque tone of the piece, which, on the whme, 
presents a strange medley of beauties and blemisnes mixed up promiscuously 
together. Twelve cantos of hard fighting and cutting of throats are far too 
serious for a joke. The bloodless battle of the books ui the Lutrin, or those 
of the pot-vaiiant heroes of Knickerbocker, are in much better keeping The 
Italians have no poetry of a mezzo caratiere like our Rape of tne Lock,** 
where a line atmosphere of irony pervades the piece and gives life to every 
character in it. They appear to delight in that kind of travesty which 
reduces great things into nttle, but which is of a much less spiritual nature 
than that which exalts little things into ^eat. Parini’s exquisite Giorno, if 
the satire had not rather too sharp an edge, might furnish an exception to 
both these remarks. 

But it is time that we should return to the Novelle, those delightful ** tales 
of pleasantry of love,” which form one of the most copious departments of the 
natiobal literature. And here we may remark two peculiarities; first, that 
similar tales in France and England fell entirely into neglect after the fifteenth 
centuiy, while in Italy they have been cultivated with the most unwearied 
assiduity from their earliest appearance to the present hour; secondly, that 
in both the formei*^ countries the yJiWiaiw? were almost universally exhibited 
in a poetical dress, While in Italy, contraiy to the popular taste on all other 
occasions, they have Imn as uniformly exhibited in prose. These peculiarities 
are undoubtedly to be imputed to the influence of Boccaccio, whose transcen¬ 
dent genius gave a permanent popularity to this kind of composition; ftnd 
finally determined the foms of elegant prose with hJs nation. 

The £q»peai»nr:e of the Decameron is, m some points of view, as remar^ble 
a phenomenon *\s that of the Divine Comedy. It furnishes tbe only example 
on record of the almost simiiltaineous development of prose ahd poetry in the 
literature of a nation. The earliest prose of any pretended literary value in 
the Greek tongue, the most precocious of any of antiquity, must be placed 
near four centuries after the poems of Homer. To descend to modem times/ 
the Spaniards have a little work, El Gohde Lucanor.” nearly contemporary 
with the Decameron, written on somewhat of a similar plan, bbt far more 
didactic in its purport Its style, though mpked tby a certain freshness and 
7Kiivet^, the healtl^ duties of an infant djaket, nas nothing of a classical 
finish; to which, indeed, Castilian prose, notwithstanding its fine old chronicles 
and romances, can make no pretension before the close of the fifteenth century. 
In France a still later period must be assigned for this perfection. Dante, it 

w ••Plgiiotti, StoiisdellA Toacana, tom, x. p. 132, 
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is true, speaks of the peculiar suitableness of the Frenchi l^gu^ in his day 
for prose narration*, account of its flexibility and freedom;’* but Dante 
had few and veiy inadequate standards of comnarison, and experience haa 
shown how man^afi^es of purification it was to undergo before it CQu|d tecon^e* 
the vehicle of elegant composition. Pascals Provincial Letters furnish, in the 
opinion of the national critics, the earliest specimen of ^ood prosed li would 
TO more difficult to agree upon the author or the period that airested the 
fleeting forma of expression in our own language; but we certaiiily could 
not venture upon an earlier date than the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century. 

Tlie style of the Decameron exhibits the full maturity of an Augustan age. 
The finish of its ]>eriods, its long, Latinized involutions, but especially its 
redundancy and Asiatic luxuir of expression^ vices imputed to Cicero by his 
own contemporaries, as Qumtilian informs us, reveal to ub the model on whicli 
Boccaccio diligently formed himself. In the more elevated parts of his Rub.Tect 
he reaches to an eloquence not unworthy of tlic Roman orator himself. Tlie 
introductions to his novels, chiefly descriptive, are adorned with all the music 
and the colouring of poetry; much too poetic, indeed, for the jiroso of any 
other tongue. It cannot bedoulited that this brilliant piece 01 meclianism 
has had an immense influence on the Italians, both in seducing them into a 
too exclusive attention to mere beauties of style, and in leading them to solicit 
vsuch beauties in graver and less appropriate subjects than those of pure 
invention. 

In the celebrated description of the Plague, however, Boccaccio has shown 
a muscular energy of diction quite worthy of the pen of Thucydides. Yet 
there is no satisfactory evidence that he had read tne similar performance of 
the Greek historian, and the conjecturi. of Baldelli to that enect is founded 
only on a resemblance of some detached ppsages, which might well occur in 
treating of a similar disease.’® In the delineation of its fearful moral conse¬ 
quences, Boccaccio has undoubtedly surpassed his predecessor. It is singular 
tbat of the tliree celebrated narratives of this distempoi', that by the English- 
man De Foe is by far the most circumstantial in its details, and yet that he 
was the only one of the three historians who was not an eye-witness to 
what he relates.*^ The Plague of Loudon happened in the year succeeding 
his birth. 


The Italian novelists have followed so closely in the tntek of Boccaccio tliat 
we may discuss their general attributes without particular Teierehce to hiqb 
their ti^uties aud their blemishes varying only in de^ee. They rarlsack^ 
every quarter for their inventions,—Eastern legends, Norman /(Aliauiv^ 
domestic history, tradition, and vulgar contemporary anecdote. They even 
helped themselves, plenis manihus^ to one another’s fancies, particularly filch¬ 
ing from the Decameron, which has for this reason been pleasantly compared 
to a pawnbroker’s shop. But no exceptions seem to be taken at such pla¬ 
giarism, and, as long as the story could be disguised in a different dress, they 
cared little for tbe credit of the invention. These fictions are oftentimes of 
the most ^tesque aud improbable character, exhibiting no great skill in tlie 
li€(i9on 01 events, which are strung together with the rude hrtlessness of a 
primitive irouveuTy while most promising beginnings are frequently brought 
up by flat and impotent conclusions. Many of the novelle are made up of 
mere personal an^ote, proverbialisms, and Florentine table-talk, the in-* 


De VulMrl Sloqalo, 11b. i., cap. x. In Boocacefo, cUed by BandelU, that he 

Vita di Bocou:cto, lib. i$. s. 2, note. witnessed the plagno in Mme other cHy of 

It seems probable, however, from a pas- Italy tiian Florence. 
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of an encyclopaedia of wit. In all this, howevcf, we often find less . 
wit than merriiaent, wdiich shows itself-in the most jxlerile practidil jokes, 

** played off upon idiots, unfortunate pedants, and other imbeciles, with'as little 
, Haste as feeling. 

The novdU wear the usual light and cheerful aspect of Italian literature. 
They seldom aim at a serious or didactic purpose. Their tragical scenes, 
llioiigh very tragical, are seldom affecting. We recollect in them no example 
of the passion of love treated with the depth and tenderness of feeling so 
fro [ucnt in the English dramatists and novelists. They can make little pre¬ 
tension, indeed, to accurate delineation of character of any sort. Even Boc¬ 
caccio, who has aapiired, in our opinion, a somewhat undesoi-ved celebrity in 
tliis way, paints professions rather than individuals. The hiovitv of tlie 
Italian tale, which usually affords space only for the exhibition of a cata¬ 
strophe, is an important oDstaclc to a gradual develojjment of diameter. 

A remarkable trait in these novtUe is the extreni^boldness with whidi the 
reputations of the clergy are lifiiidled. Their venality, lechery, hypocrisy, and 
abominable impositions are all exposed with a reckless independence. The 
head of the Church himself is not spared. It is not easy to account for this 
autiiorized latitude in a country wliere so jealous a surveillance has been main- 
tiiined over the freedom of the press in relation to other topics. Wartou 
attempts to explain it, as far as regards the Decameron, by supposing thattlie 
ecclesiastics of that ago had become tainted with the dissoluteness so prevalent 
.after the Plague of 1348 ; and Madame de Stael suggests that the govern¬ 
ment winked at this license as the jesting of children, who arc content to obey 
their masters so they may laugh at them. But neither of these solutions will 
suihee; for the license of Boccaccio has been assumed more or less by nearly 
every succeeding novelist, and the jests of this merry tribe have been converted 
into tlie most stinging satire on the cl(*rgy, in tlie hands of tlie gravest and 
most powerful writers of tlie nation, from Dante to Monti. 

It mey he truly objected to the Italian novelists that they have been as 
little solicitous about purity of sentiment as they have been too much so about 
purity of style. The rei>roacli of indecency lies heavily upon most of their 
writings, from the Decameron to the infamous tales of Casti, which, reeking 
witli the corrujition of a brothel, have passed into several surreptitious editions 
during the present century. This indecency is not always a mere excrescence, 
hut deeply ingrained in the body of the piece. It is not conveyed in innnendr, 
or softened under the varnish of sentiment, but is exhibited in all the naked¬ 
ness of detail which A debauched imagination can divine. Petrarch^s encomi¬ 
astic letter to his friend Boccaccio, written at the o]o.«e of his own life, in which 
lie affects tj excuse the licentiousness of tlie Decameron from the youth of the 
author,** although he was turned of forty when he composed it, has been con¬ 
strued into an ample apology for their own transgressions by the subsequent 
school of novelists. 

It is true that some of the popes, of a more fastidious conscience, have taken 
ox<*optious at the license of tne Decameron, and have placed it on the Index ; 
i)ut an expurgated edition, whose only alteration consisted in the substitution 
of lay names for those of the clergy, set all things right again. 

yuoh adventures as the seduction of a frieiurs wife, or the deceptions 
liractised upon a confiding husband, are represented as excellent pieces of wit 
in tliese fictions,—^in some of the best of them, even ; and often when tlieir 
autjiors would be moral they betray, in their confused perceptions of right 
and wiong, the most deplorable destitution of a moral sense. Grazzini 

Tottarca OiK-i'a, eti. IJaHll., p. 510. 
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Lftifca), Otic ot most popular of the tribe of the sixteenth centaryl after 
invoking, *iii the mos^ sbleinu manner, the countenance of the Deity upon his 
labours,' and beseeching Uini to inspire liis mind “ with such thoiigfite only as 
nmy re<loUnd to his praise and glory,” enters immediately, in the next page, 
upon one of the most l»arofaced specimens of “l)old bawdry,” to make use of 
the plain language of Roger Ascharn, that is to be found in the whole work. 
It is not easy to estimate the demoralizing influence of writings many of whicli, 
being possessed of the beauties of literary finish, are elevated into the rank of 
classics and thus find their way into the most reserved and fastidious libmries. 

The. literaiy execution of these tales is, however, by no means equal. In 
some it is even neglected, and m all falls below that of their great* original. 
Still, ill the larger part the graces of style are sedulously cultivated, and in 
many constitute the principal merit. Some of their authors, especially the 
more ancient, as Sacchotti anil Sor Giovanni, derive great repute from their 
picturesque provcrbialisifis the racy slang of the Florentine mob,— 

pearls of little price with foreigners, hut of great estimation with their own 
countrymen. On these ([ualitics, however, as on all those of mere external 
form, a stranger should pronounce with great diflidence ; but the intellectual 
and moral chaiacter of a composition, especially the last, are open to universal 
criticism. The principle^ of taste may dirter in diflereiit nations; but, how- 
evei’ often obscured by education or habit, there can be only one true standard 
of morality. 

We may concede, then, to many of the ntur/Ze the merits of a delicate work- 
of art, gracefulness, nay, eloquence of style, agreeable facility of narrative, 
])leasantry that sometimes rises into wit, occiisional developiiieiits of character, 
and an ino\haustil)le novelty of situa'jon. But Ave cannot helu regretting 
llial, while so many (»f tlie lihest wits oi the nati'in have amnsea themselves 
with tlicsc compositions, tlu'y sliould not have exhibited virtue in a more noble 
and inipo^'ing attitude, or studied a more scientifle delineation of passion, or a 
more direct moral aim oi practical purpose. How larely do Ave find, unless it 
be m some few of the last century, the didactic or even satirical tone of the 
wUglish cssfiyists, wlio seldom assume the Oriental garb, so fro(]iieiit in Italian 
tales, for any other purpose tlian that of bettei conveying a prudential lesson ! 
Goldsmith and llawkesworth may furnish us tvith pertinent examples of this. 
How larely do \\c iccoguize in these uooelU tiie living poij^raitiire of Chaucer, 
01 the philosophical point Avhich sharpens the pleasantry ofLa Fontaine ; both 
competitors in tlic same walk. Without any higher object than that of 
pres4»nt amusement, these productions, like many otHers of tlieir elegant 
literature, -seem to he thrown otf in the mere gayety of the heart. 

Chaucer, in his peculiarities, represents as faitlifully those of the English 
nation a.s his rival and contemporary Boccaccio represents the Italian. In a 
searching anatomy of the hnman heart he as far e.xcels the latter as in rhe¬ 
torical beauty he is surpassed by him. The jirologue to his (Janterbnry Tales 
alone contains a gallery of portraits such as is not to ]»e found in the whole 
compass of tlie Decameron ; Ids friar, for example, 

“ 'Klmt somoHbat lisped from Ins wautonnosse 
H'o nuke Ills Kiiglislic Bwcctc upon his lunge; 


his worthy parson, “glad to tcche and glad to lernehis man of law, A\ho, 


Though so besy a man os he ther n' as, 
Vi't hccmcd liesler than bo was; 


>1 


atul liis iniinitiiblc Avag of .-i host, brfttikitig liis josts, like Falstaff, iiulis- 
rriniinately upon every ouc he meets. Chaucer was a shrewd observer of tlie 
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realities of life. He did not indulge in day-dreams of vi^ionaiy perf^tign. 
His little fragment of Sir Thopaz is a fine (juiziipon the incr^ibilta of ehivalw. 
In his conclusioDiOf the story of the patient Griselde, instead of adopting the 
somewhat fade eulogiums of Boccaccio, he good-naturedly jests at the ultra 
perfection of the heroine. Like Shakspeare and Scott, his successors and 
superiors in the school of character, he seems to havd had too vivid a percep¬ 
tion of the vanities of human life to allow him for a moment to give in to those 
extravagances of perfection which have sprung from the brain of so many 
fond enthusiasts. 

Chaucer*s genius was every way etpial to that of Boccaccio, yet the direct 
infiuence of the one can scarcely be discerned beyond bis own age, while that 
of the other has reached to the present generation. A principal cause of this 
is the difference of their style j that of the former exhibiting only the rude 
grac^ of a primitive dialect, Svhlle Boccaccio's may be said to have reach^ 
the full prime of 4 cultivated period. Another causo^is discernible in the new 
and hiore Suitable forms which came to be adopted for that delineation ol 
character whieh censtitntes the essence of Chaucer's fictions, viz., those of the 
drama and the extended novel, in both of which Italian literature has, until 
very recently, been singularly deficient. Boccaccio made two elaborate essays 
in novel-writing, but his genius seems to have been ill adapted to it, and ui 
his strange and prolix narrative, which brings upon the stage again the 
obsolete deities of antiquity, even the natural graces of his style desert him. 
The attempt has scarcely l>een repeated until our day, when the impulso com¬ 
municated by the English, ip romance and historical novel-writing, to other 
nations on the Continent, seems to have extended it^lf to Italy; and the 
extraordinary favour which lias been shown there to the first essays in this 
way may perhaps lead eventually to more brilliant successes. 

The S^ianiaras, under no better circumstances than the Italians, made, 
previously to the last-mentioned period, a nearer approach to the genuine 
novel. Cervantes has furnished, amid his caricatures of chivalry, many 
passages of exquisite pathos and pleasantry, and a rich variety of national 
portraiture. The same, though in a less degree, may be affirmed of his shorter 
tales, Novelae t^oemplaree^ which, however inferior to those of the Decameron 
in rhetorical elegance^ certainly surpass them in their practical application. 
But the peculiar Di:orporty of the S^niards is their picareeco novel, a mere 
chronicle of the adventures and mischievous pranks of young pickpockets and 
chevaliere cPinduetr^ invented, whimsically enough, by a Castilian grandee, 
one of the proudestp his caste, and which, notwithstanding the glaring oon- 
trast it affords to the habitual gravity of the nation, has, perhaps from tins 
very circumstance, been a great favourite with it ever since. 

The French have made other advances in novel-writing. They have pio- 
(luced many specimens of wit and of showy sentiment, but they seldom attbrd 
any wide range of observation or searching views of character. The con¬ 
ventional breeding that universally prevails in France has levelled all in^uali- 
ties of rank, and ooliterated, as it were, the moral physiognomy of the dirorent 
classes, which, however salutary in other respects, is exceedingly unpropitious 
to the mirposes of tho novelist. Molibre, the most popular character-monger 
of the French, has penetrated the superficies of the most artificial state of 
society. His spirit^ :Sketches of fashionable follyf though very fine, very 
Parisian, are not always founded on the universal principles of human nature, 
and, when founded on tbese^ they are sure to be carried more or less into’ 
caricature. The French have little of the English talent for humour. They 
have buffoonery, a lively wit, and a nai^eti beyond the reach of art,—Rabelais, 
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Voltwre, La Fontaine,—everything but humour* How spiritless and afiecteiU 
are the caricatures so frequently stuck up at their shop-windows, and which 
may be considered as the populai* expression in this wav, compared with those 
of the English! It is impossible to conceive of a French Goldsmith or 
Fielding, a Hogarth or a Wilkie. They have, indeed, produced a Le Sage, but 
ho seems to have confessed the deficiency of his own nation by deriving his 
models exclusively from a foreign one. 

On the other hand, the freedom of the political and social institutions, both 
ill this country and in England, wliich has encouraged the undisguised expan¬ 
sion of intellect and of peculiarities of temper, had made them thO' proper 
theatre for the student of his species. Hence man has been here delineated 
with an accuracy quite unrivalled in any ancient or modern nation, and, as the 
Greeks have suri)assed every later people in statuary, from their familiarity 
with the visible naked forms of manly beauty, so the English may be said, 
from an analogous caus^ to have excelled all others in moral portraiture. To 
this point their most eminent aitists have directed their principal attention. 
We have already noticed it in Chaucer. It formed the essence of the dmma 
in Elizal)eth*s time, as it does that of the modern novel. Shakspeare and 
tScoit, in their respective departments, have undoubtedly carried tills art to 
the highest perfection of which it is capable, sacrificing to it every minor con- 
siileiation of probability, incident, and gradation of plot, which they seem to 
have valued only so far as they might be made subservient to the main jiur- 
pose of a clearer exposition of character. 

But it is time to return from the digression into which we have been led by 
a desire of illustrating certain peculiarities of Italian literature which can iu 
no way be done so well*as by comparing them with those of corresponding 
departments in other languages. Siu;h a comparison abundantly shows how 
much deeper and more philosophical have been thoi views proposed by prose 
fiction in England than in Italy. 

Wo have reserved the Drama for the last, as, until la very recent period, it 
lias been less prolific in eminent models than eitlier of the great divisions of 
Italian letters. Yet it has been the one most assiduously cultivatefl from a 
very early period, and this, too, by the ripest scholars and most approved 
wits. The career was opened by such minds as Ariosto and Machiavelli, at a 
time when tho theatres in other parts of Europe had given birth only to the 
unseemly abortions of mysteries and moralities. Boutei^wek has been led 
into a strange error in imputing the low condition of the Italian drama to the 
small number of men of even moderate abilities who lave cultivated it.** A 
glance at the long muster-roll of eminent persons employed upon it, from 
Machiavelli to Monti, will prove the contrary.** The unprecedented favour 
bestow'ed on the most successful of the dramatic writers may serve to show, at 
least, the aspirations of the people. The Merope of Maffei, which may he 
deemed the first dawn of improvement in the tragic art, passed through sixty 
editions. Notwithstanding all this, the Italians, in comrfy, and still more pi 
trag^y, until the late apparition of Alfieri, remained far below several of tho 
other nations of Europe. 

A principal cause ctf thoir repeated failures has been often ixjferred to the 
inherent vices of their systenh which rcquired a blind conformity with the 
supposed rules of Aristotle. Under the cumbrous load of antiquity, the freo- 

'• Seo tho ■<onclusion of his History of A Uacd’a catalogue, as continued down to the 
Spanish Literaturo. mlddte of the eighteenth century, occupies 

^ Allaocrs Dramxnaturgia, and nearly o thousand quarto pages, 

Blccoboni, Thc>xtre Ital., torn. 1. pp. 187t209, 
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(loin and grace of natural movement were long iinjRMled. Their first attempts 
were translations, or literal imitations, of the Latm theatre. Some of these, 
though objectionable in form, contain the true spirit of comedy. Those of 
Vriosto and 31achiavelli in particular, with even greater licentiousness of 
deUul and a more immoral conclusion than belong either to Plautus or 
'IVrence, fully ctpial, perhaps surpass them, in their spirited and whimsical 
draughts of character. Ariosto is never more a satirist than in his comedies; 
and Machiavelli, in his JMandragola, has exposed the hypocrisies of religion 
with a less glaring caricature than Mohhre has shown in his Tartuftc. The 
spirit of these great masters did not descend to their immediate successors. 
Goldoni, however, the ]\Iohorc of Italy, in his numerous comedies or farces, 
lias succeeded in giving a lively, graphic portraiture of local manners, 
witli infinite variety and comic power, but no great depth of interest. Tic 
has >cldoni risen to refined and comprehensive views of s(jciety, and his pieces, 
we may trust, are not to be received as faithfnU/ reflecting the national 
character, which they would make singularly deficient both in virtue and tiio 
principle of honour. The writers who liave followed in the footsteps <if (Joldoni 
exhibit, for the most part, similar defects, with far inferior comic talent. Their 
productions, on the whole, however, may be thought to maintain an advan¬ 
tageous comparison v/ith those of any other people in Europe during the same 
period, although some of them, to judge from the encomiastic tone of their 
critics, appear to have obtained a widin' celolirity with their contemporaries tluin 
Avill bo probably conceded to them by posterity. The comedte-s of art which 
Goldoni superseded, and which were, perhaps, more indicative of the national 
ta.ste than any other dramatic performances, can hardly come within the scope 


of literary criticism. 

The Ifiiliau writers w^ould seem not even to have agreed upon a suitable 
HKvisuro for comedy, some using the common versiaciolti ^i>ome the .'idmeeudf, 
nthers, again, the martellumi^ and many more preferring prose.-^ Another 
impedin.ent to their success is the great variety of dialects in Italy, as nume¬ 
rous as her petty states, which prevents the recognition of any one uniform 
style of familiar conversation for comedy. The greater part of the pieces of 
Goldoni are written, more or less, in the local idiom of one of the extremities 
of Italy,—an inconvenience which cannot exist ami Avhich can hardly he 
a))prcciated in a country where one acknowledged capital ha.s settled the 
modiuin of polite intercourse. 

The progi’e.ss of the nation in the tragic art, until a late period, has been 
vet more doubtful. Some notion inav be formed of its low state in tlie last 
eeutiiry from the circumstance that wJien the players were in want of a 
seiious piece they could find none so genVsrally acceptable, as an opera of 
Miitastasio, stripped of its musical accompaniments. The appearance of 
Allieri at this late season, of a genius so austere, in the midst of the volup¬ 
tuous, Sybarite effeminacy of the period, is a remarkable plienomenon. It was 
as if the severe Doric pfoportioius of a Paestum temple had been suddenly 
raised up amid the airy forms of Palladian architecture. The reserved and 
impenetrable chaiacter of this man has been perfectly laid open to us in his 
own autobiography. It was made up of incongruity and paradox. To indo¬ 
mitable passions he joined the most frigid exterior. With the fiercest aristo¬ 
cratic nature, he yet quitted his native state that he might enjoy unmolested 
the sweets of liberty. Ho published one philippic against kings, and another 


■' l’rofr*i.sor Sjilfi aWrms prose to be the t>ri the Italian comic drama, prefixed to the 
Indeed tlie only proper, drf‘as late edition of Alberto Nota's Commcdle, 
lor llj'un (omedy. Sec- his '.enable f rU‘q/ic l\vus 1^11^. 
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a^rainst the people. Ilis theoretic love of freedom was far from being waruiod 
by the genuine glow of patriotism. Of all his tragedies, he condescendtHl to 
derive two only from Italian history ; and when, in his prefaces, dedications, 
or elsewhere, he takes occasion to notice his countrymen, he docs it in the 
bitterness of irony and insult. 

When he first set about his tragedies, lie could compose only in a sort of 
French and Piedmontese patois. He was unacquainted with any written 
dramatic literature, though he had witnessed the theatrical exhibitions of the 
jjnncipal capitals of Kuro£>e. He was, therefore, to form himself all fresh u])on 
such models as he might prefer. His haughty spirit carried him back to the 
trecentistiy especially to Dante, whose stern beauties he sedulously endeavoured 
to transfuse into his own ^tyle. He studied Tacitus, moreover, with diligence, 
and made three entire translations of Sallust. He was greatly afrai<l of hilling 
into the cantilena of Metastasio, and souglit to avoid this by sudden abnn>- 
tions of language, by rfti eccentric use of tlie articles and pronouns, by dis¬ 
locating the usual structure of verse, and by distributing the emphatic w ords 
with exclusive reference to the sense.''* 

This unprecedented manner brought upon Alfieria host of critics, and he 
was compelled, in a sul>se(pient edition, to soften down its most otlensive 
iispeiitiea. lie impute^ to himself as many difierent styles of composition as 
distinguish the ivoifc of Raphael, and it is pretty evident tliat he considers 
the last as near perfection as he could well hope to attain. It is, indeed, a 
noble style : with the occasional turbulence of a mighty rapid, it has all its 
fulness and magnificent flow; and it shows how utterly impossible it is, by 
any effort of art. to repress the natural melody of the Tuscan. 

Alfieri effected a still more important revolution in the intellectual cliaractor 
of the drama, arousing it from tlic lethargy into which it had fallen, and 
making it the vehicle of generous and heroic sentiment. He forced his pieces 
sometimes, it is true, by violent contrast, but he brought out his characters 
with a fulness of relief and exhibited a dexterous combat of passion that may 
not unfreipiently remind ns of Shakspeare. He dismissed all supcruumerarics 
from Ills jdays, and put into action what his predecessors had coldly narrated. 
He dispensed, moreover, with the curious coincidences, marvellous surprises, 
and all the hei colpi di scena so familiar in the plays of Metastasio.^ lie dis¬ 
dained even the poetical aid of imagery, relying wholly for effect on the 
dignity of his sentiments and the imposing character of his agents. 

Alfieri has been thought to have made a nearer approach to the Greek 
tragedy than any of tlio moderns. He, indeed, disclaims the imitation of any 
foreign model, and he did not learn the Greek till late in life ; hut the drama 
of his own nation had always be«n servilely accommodated to the rules of the 
ancients, and he himself had rigorously adhered to the same code. His 
severe genius, too, wears somewhat of the aspect of that of the father of 
Grecian tragedy, with which it has been repeatedly compared; but any 
apparent resemblance in their compositions vanishes on a closer inspection, 
llic assassination of Agamemnon, for example, forms the subject of a tragedy 
with both these writers ; but on what different principles is it conducted by 
eacii! The larger proportion of the play of .^Eschylus is taken up with the 
melancholy monologues of Cassandra and the chorus, which, boding the 
corning disasters of the house of Atreus, or mourning overthe destiny of man, 
are poured forth in a lofty ditliyrambic eloquence that gives to the wliole the 
air of a lyrical ratlier than a dramatic composition. It was this lyrical entliu- 

’*■' Ser ft nummary uf tlioso peculiarities in Casalbi^Vs Letter, preOx^d to the late edition of 
Alficri's tragedies. 
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siasm which, doubtless, led Plutarch to ascribe the inspiration of AEschylus to 
the intluence of theThe dialogue of the piece is of a most inartificial 
texture, and to an English audience might sometimes appear fiat. The action 
moves heavily, and the principal—indeed, with the exception of Agamemnon, 
the only—attempt at character is in the part of Clyteninestra, whose gigantic 
stature overshadows the whole piece, ana who appalls the spectator by avow¬ 
ing the deed of assassination with the same ferocity with which she had 
executed it. 

Alfieri, on the other hand, refuses the subsidiary aids of poetical imagery. 
He expressly condemns, in nis criticisms, a confounding of the lyric ana the 
dramatic styles. He elaborated his dialogue with the nicest art and with 
exclusive reference to the final catastrophe. Sc^i^cB non Uvis artif^os. Ills 
principal aim is to exhibit the collision of passions. The conflicts between 
passion and principle in the bosom of Clytemnestra, whom he has made a 
subordinate agent, furnish him with his most powerful scenes. He has por¬ 
trayed the lairo-Hke features of jEgisthus in the darkest colours of Italian 
vengeance. The noble nature of Agamemnon stands more fully developed 
than in the Greek, and the sweet character of Electra is all his own. The 
as8as$ination of the king of men in his bed, at the lonely hour of midnight, 
must forcibly remind the English reader of the similar scene in Macbeth; 
but, tliougli finely conceived, it is far inferior to the latter in those fearful 
poetical accompaniments which give such an air of brejithless horror to the 
story. In >solenin, mysterious imaginings, who indeed can e^ual Shakspeare ? 
He is the only modern poet who has succeeded in introducing the dim form 
of an apparition on the stage with any tolerable eflect. Yet Voltaire accuses 
liini of mistaking the horrible for the terrible. When Voltaire had occasion 
to raise a ghost upon the French stage (a ticklish experiment), he made him 
so amiable in his aspect that Queen Semiramis politely desires leave to 
“throw herself at his feet and to embrace them.” 

It has been a matter of debate whether Italian tragedy, as reformed by 
Alfieri, is an improvement on the French. Both are conducted on the same 
general principles. A, W. Schlegel, a competent critic whenever his own 
prejudices are not involved, decides in favour of the French. We must 
confess ourselves inclin^ to a different opinion. The three master-spirits in 
French tragedy seem to have contained within themselves all the elements of 
dramatic creation, yet their best performances have something tame and 
unsatisfactory in them. We see the influence of that fine-spun web of 
criticism which in France has bound the wing of genius to the earth, and 
which no one has been hardy enough to burst asunder, Corneille, after a 
severe lesson, submitted to it, though with aft ill grace. The flexible character 
of Racine moved under it with more freedom, but he was of too timid a 
temper to attempt to contravene esteblished prejudices. His reply to one 
who censured him for making HippOlyte in love, in his Phbdre, is well known: 
“What would our petiU-maUres have said had I omitted it?” Voltaire, 
although possessed gf a more enterprising and revolutiona^ spirit, left the 
essential principles of the drama as he found them. Ilis multifarious 
criticisms exhibit a perpetual paradox. Ills general principles are ever at 
variance with their jiarycular application. NS one^lauds Tricure highly the 
scientific system of his countrymen ; witness his numerous dramatic prefaces, 

SympoB. LVn.j PrtI). 10. Tn tbe same but la Trag^tUe, etc., addressed to Cardinal 
spirit, a critic of a more polished ago has de- tjuorini. 
nounced Shakspeare’sHamlet aatbvworkof a Semh'amis, acte lil. s. 0. 

dmnfcen savage! Sef^Voltaire's DinH'rtatioii 
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dedications, and articles in the encyclepsedia. He even refines upon it witli 
hywrcritical acumen, as in his* commentaries on Corneille. But when he 
fMls its tyrannical pressure on himself, he is sure to wince; see, for example, 
his lamentable protest in his Preface to Brutus. 

. Alfieri acknowledged the paramount authority of the ancients equally with 
the French dramatic writers. He has but thrice violated the unity of place, 
and very rarely that of time; but, with all his deference for antiquity, the 
Italian poet has raised himself far above the narrow code of French crincism. 
He has relieved tragedy from that eternal chime of love-sick damsels, so 
indispensable in a French piece that, as Voltaire informs us, out of four 
hundred which had appeared before his time, there were not more than twelve 
which did not turn upon love. He substituted in its place a more pure and 
exalted sentiment. It will be difficult to find even in Racine, such beautiful 
personifications of female loveliness as his Electra and Micol, to name no 
others. He has, mor^ver, dispensed with the confidantes, those insipid 
shadows tliat so invariably walk the round of the French stage. Instead of 
insulated axioms and long rhetorical pleadings, he has introduced a brisk, 
moving dialomie; and instead of the ceremonious breeding, thQpemiq'ue and 
chajmm boratf, of Louis the Fourteenth’s court, his personages, to borrow an 
allusion from a sister art, are sculptured with the bold natural freedom which 
distinguishes the school of Michael Angelo. 

It is true that they are apt to show too much of the same fierce and sarcastic 
temper, too much of a family likeness with himself and with one another; 
that he sometimes mistakes passion for poetry; tliat he has left this last too 
naked of imagery and rhetorical ornament; that be is .sometimes stilted when 
he would be dignified; and that‘his afi'ected energy is too often carried into 
mere muscular contortions. His syst. in 'ba& indeed, the app^ance of an 
aspiration after some ideal standard of excellence which he could not wholly 
attain. It is sufficient proof of his power, however, that he succeeded in 
establishing it, in direct opposition to the ancient taste of his countrymen, to 
their love of poetic image^, of verbal melody, and voluptuousness of sentiment. 
It is the triumph of genius over the prejudices, and even the constitutional 
feelings, of a nation. 

We have dwelt thus long on Alfieri, because, like Dante, he seems himself 
to constitute a separate department in Italian literature. It is singular that 
the two poets who present the earliest and the latest models of surpassing 
excellence in this literature should bear so few of its usual characteristics 
Aifieri’s example has effected a decided revolution in the theatrical taste of 
his countrymen. It has called forth the efforts of some of their most ^ted 
minds. Monti, perhaps the most^eminent of this school, surpasses him in the 
graces of an easy and brilliant elocution, but falls far below nim in energy of 
conception and character. The stoical system of Alfieri would seem, indeed, 
better adapted to his own peculiar temperament tlian to that of his nation; 
and the successful experiment of Manzoni in discarding the unities, and other¬ 
wise relaxing the unnjatuial rigidity of this system, would appear to be much 
better suited to the popular taste as Well as.talent. ^ 

Our limits, necessarily far too scanty for our subject, will not allow us to go 
itito the Opera aqd the Paistoral Drama, two beautifill divisions in this depart¬ 
ment of mlian li^rs. It is singular that the former, notwithstanding the 
natural sensibility of the Italians to harmony, .and the melody of them 
language, which almost sets itself to music as it is spoken, should have be^ 
so lat^ coming to its perfection under Metastasio. Nothing can be more 
unfair than to judge of this author, or, indeed, of any composer of operas, hy 
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the effect produced on ufs in the closet. Their pieces are intended to be 
exhibited, not road. The sentimental anettes of the lieroes, tlie romantic 
bombast of the lieroines, the racks, ropes, poisoned daggers, and other fee-faw- 
fnin of a nursery tale, so plentifully besprinkled over tliem, have certainly, in 
the closet, a very fade and ridiculous aspect ;> but an opera should be con¬ 
sidered as an appeal to tiu* senses by means of the illusions of music, dancing, 
and decorations. The poetry, wit, sentiment, intrigue, arc mere acces.sories, 
and of value only as tiioy may serve to promote this illusion. Hence the 
necessity of love,- -love, the vivifying principle of the opera, the only passion 
in perfect accoulance witii its voluptuous inovcnionts. Hence the piopriety 
of exhibiting character in exaggerated colour of light and shadow, the chiur'- 
oHcuro of poetry, as the imagination is most forcibly affected by powerful con¬ 
trast. Yet this has been often condemned in Metastasio. (m the above 
principle, too, the seasonable disclosures, niiiuculous escapes, and all the other 
injy^ical apparatus liefore alluded to, may be defended. The mind of the 
spectator,‘highly stimulated through the niedimn (ff the senses, reiinirrs a 
corresiKuuling extravagance, if we may so say, in tlic ereatitms of the ]H)et. 
In this state, a veracious cojiy of nature would fall flat and powerless; to 
reach tlie heart, it must he raised into gigantic jiroportions, and adorned with 
a hiightor flush of colouring than is to be found in real life. As a work of 
art, then, but not as a jimely intellectual oxliibition, we may criticise the 
opera, and, in this view of it, the [loculiarities so often conrfenined in the 
artist may be, perhaps, sufticienlly justified. 

The Pastoral Drama, that attempt to shadow forth the beautiful absurdities 
of a golden age, claims to he invented by the Italians. It was carried to its 
ultimate perfection in two of its earliest specimens, the poems of Tasso and 
fiiiarini. Both these ^Miters have adorned their subject witli the highest 
charms of versification and imagery. With Tasso all this seems to proceed 
spontaneously from the heart, whih* (Juariiii's Pastor Fido, on the other hand, 
lias tlie appearance ol being elalutrated with the nicest preparation, it may, 
in truth, be regarded as the solitary monument of his genius, and as such he 
seems to have b(‘cn dcsinms to concentrate within it every possible variety of 
excellence. During his uhoie life lie was employed in retouching anil enrich¬ 
ing it with new beauties. This grivat variety and finish of details somewhat 
impair its unitv, and give it too much the appearance of a curiiius l ollection 
of specimens. Vet there are those, and very competent critics too, ^iJio prefer 
the splendid patchwork of Gnarini to the sweet, unsolicited beauties of his 
rival- Dr. Johnson has condemned both the Aminta and Pastor Fido as 
“ trifles easily imitated and unworthy of imitation.” The Italians have not 
found them so. Out of some hundred specimens cited by Serassi, only three 
or four are deemed hy him worthy of notifo. An English critic shonid ha\e 
shown more chanty for a kind of composition that has given rise to some of 
tlie most exquisite creations of Fletcher and Milton. 

We have now reviewed the most important branches of tlie ornamental 
literature of the Italians. We omit some others, less conspicuous, or not 
essentially difl’ering in their characteristics from similar departments in the 
literatures of otlier European nations. An exception may perhaps he made 
in favour of satirical Avnting, which, with the Italians, assumes a pecidiar 
form, and one quite indicative of the national genius* Satire, in one shape or 
another, has been a gTeat favourite witli them, from Ariosto, or, indeed, we 
nuiy .'^ay Dante, to the present day. It is, for the most part, of a light, 
vivacious character, rather playful than pointed. Their critics, with theii 
usual precision, have subdivided it into a great variety of classes, among whicli 
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tlie fierne»fjm is tlie most ori"ii)aI. Tliis opiMiPt, florived not, jus somo have 
supposed, from the rifacimento luit from the (’apitoli of Jienii, desimiates a 
style of writing compounded of the beautiful and the burlesque, of which it is 
nearly impossible to convey an adetpmte notion, either by translation or de¬ 
scription, in a foreign langnage. so mature a scholar ns Mr. Koscoo lias 

failed to do this, when, in one of his liistories, he compares this manner to 
that of Peter Pindar, and in the otlier to that of Sterm*. Hut the Italian has 
neither the coarse diction of the former nor the scntiin(?iit of the latter. It is 
generally occupied with some frivolous topic, to ^Yhich it ascribes the most 
extravagant properties, descanting on it through whole pages <»f innocent 
irony, and clothing the most vulgar and oftentimes obscene ideas in tlui 
polished phrase or idiomatic graces of expression tiuit never fail to disarm an 
Italian critic. A foreigner, however, not so sensible to the seductions of.stylo, 
w'ill scarcely see in it anything more than a ])uevile debauch of fancy. 

Historians are fond of distributing the literature of Italy into masses, 
chronologieally an anged in successive centiirics. ^J'lie successive n*volntions 
in this literature Justify tlie division to a degree unknown in that of any other 
country, and a brief illustration of it may throw some additional light on our 
Mibj(‘ct. 

I'lius the fourteenth nmtury, the age of the tncenttM^ as it is eallod, the 
ago of Dante, Petrarcli, .md Hoceaccio, is the i»eno(l of high and original 
invention. These tliree gieat WTiters, who are alone capable of attracting oiir 
attention at this distance of time, were citizens of a fiee state, and weie eaily 
formed to the contemplation and practic e of pulilie virtue. Hence their works 
manifest an indeiiendence and a generous self-confidence that we seek in vain 
in the productions of a later period, haced in the artificial atmosphere of a 
court. Their writings are luiUKed, nn ‘over, hy a depth of reflection not to 
ho discerned in the j Dcts of a similar jioriod of aiitiijnity, the pioneers of the 
civiliziition of tlieir times. The Inunan mind was then in its infancy ; but in 
the fourteenth century it seemed to awake from the slumber of ages, with 
powers newly invigorated, and a memory stored witii tlit acciinnilated wiMlom 
of the past. Oom]iare,-for example, the Divine Comedy with the i>oems of 
Homer and lltNioil, and observe liow' much superior to tliese latter writtu's is 
the Italian in moral and intellectual science, as well as in those higher sjiecu- 
lations which relate to our ultimafi' destiny.**' The rhetorical heanties of the 
groat works of the fourteenth contuiy have oifually contnbute<l to their per¬ 
manent popularity and inllnenco. Wliili* tlie early productions of other comi- 
tiies, tlie poems of the Niehelungon, of the Cid, of the Norman uml 

those of (Chaucer, even, liave passed, in eonsequcnce of their col]o((uiai harba- 
risins, into a certain degree of olilivion, tlic writings of the treemtisfi are still 
revcretl as tlie models of purity afid elegance, to lie for ever imitated, though 
never eipialled. 

The following age exhibits the reverse of all this. It was as remarkable for 
the general diflusion of learning as the preceding had be*m for the concentra¬ 
tion of talent. The Italian, Avliich had been so successfully cultivated, came 
to he universally neglected for the ancient languages. It would seem as if the 
soil, exhausted by too abundant harvests, must lie fallow^ another century 
before it could be capable of reproduction. The scholars of that dcay disdained 
any other than the Latin tongue for the medium of their publications, or 


Hesiod, it is true, lias digested a coin- which betray thf* (wilii?ht of 
pact IxMly of ethics, wonderfully mature lor 8ee, in particular, the concluding portion of 

the age in wliich lio wrote; but the best of it hia Works and Days. 

IS dishgured with those childish supor^titiona 
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even of their private epistolaiy correspondence. They thought, with Waller, 
that 

'Jlios« who lusting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or In Greek/' 

% ' 

But the marble has crumbled into dust| ^vhile the natural beauties of their 
predecessors are still green in the memory of their countrymen. To make use 
of a simile v/hicli Dr. loun^ applied to Ben Jonson, they “ pulled down, like 
Samson, the temple of antiquity on their shoulders, and buried themselves 
under its ruins.” 

But let us not err by despising these men as a race of unprofitable pedants. 
They lived on the theatre of ancient wt, in an age when new discoveries were 
daily making of the long-lost monuments of intellectual and materM beauty, 
and it is no wonder that, dazzled with the contemplation of these objects, they 
should have been blind to the modest merits oi their contemporaries. We 
should be grateful to men whose indefatigable labofirs preserved for us the 
perishable remains of classic literature, and who thus opened a free and 
familiar converse with the great minds of antiquity; and we may iustly feel 
some degi’ee of reverence for the enthusiasm of an age in which tne scholar 
was willing to exchange his leanied leisure for painful and perilous pilgrim¬ 
ages. when the mereliant was content to barter his rich freights for a few 
mouldering, worm-eaten folios, and when the present of a single manuscript 
was deemed of sufficient value to heal the dissensions of two rival-states. 
Such was the fifteenth century in Italy; and Tiraboschi, warming as he 
approaches it, in his preface to the sixth volume of his history, has accordingly 
invested it with more tlian his usual blaze of panegyric. 

The genius of the Italians, however, was sorely fettered by their adoption 
of an ancient idiom, and, like Tasso’s Erminia wlien her delicate form was 
enclosed in the iron mail of the warrior, lost its elasticity and grace. But at 
the close of the century the Italian muse was destined to regain her natural 
freedonx in the court of Lorenzo do’ Medici. His own compositions, especially, 
are distinguished by a romantic sweetness, and his light popular pieces,— 
Carnascialeschi, Contadineschi,—so abundantly imitated since, have a buoyant, 
exhilarating air, wholly unlike the pedantic tone of his age. Under these new 
auspices, however, the Italian received a very different complexion from that 
which had been imparted to it by the hand of Dante. 

The sixteenth centuiy is the healthful, the Augustan Bge of Italian letters. 
The conflicting principles of an ancient and a modem school are, however, to 
be traced throughout almost the whole course of it. A curious passage from 
Varchi, who flourished-about the middle of this century, informs us that 
when he was at school it was the custom of the instructors to interdict to their 
pupils the study of any vernacular writer, even Dante and Petrarch.®* Hence 
the Latin came to be cultivated almost equally with the Italian, and both, 
singularly enough, attained simultaneously their full development. 

There are few phrases more inaccurately applied than that of the Age of 
Leo X., to whose brief pontificate we are accustomed to refer most of the 
iitagnificent creations of genius scattered over the sixteenth century, although 
very few, even of those produced in his own reign, can be imputed to his 
influence. The liature of this influence in regard to4talian letters may even 
admit of question. Ilif early taste led him to m\Ki an almost exclusive atten¬ 
tion to the ancient classics. The great poets of that centurj^ Ariosto, Sanaz- 

saro, the Tassos, Buc^i, Guarini, and the rest, produced their immortal 

«• 

Ercolano, Ques. VIII. 
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wtirks far from Leo’s court. Even Benibo, the oracle of his day, retired in 
disgust from his patron, ahd composed his principal writings in ^ retreat 
Anosto, his ancient friend, he coldly neglected,*’ while he pensioned the in 
famous Aretin. He surrounded his table with ou1Kx»n literati and ^rasitica 
poets, who amused him with feats of improvisation, gluttonj, and intemper 
ancej some of whom, after expending on them his coimvial wit, he turned ovei 
to public derision, and most of whom, debauched in morals and constitution 
were abandoned, under his austere successor, to infamy and death. He 
collected about him such court-flies as Berni and Molza; 'but, as if the papal 
atmosphere were fatal to high continued effort, even Bemi, like Trissino and 
Bucelfai, could find no leisure for his more elaborate performance till after his 
patrpn’s death. He magnificently recompensed his musical retainers, making 
one an archbishop, another an archdeacon; but what did he do for bis 
countryman Macniavelli, the philosopher of his age 1 He hunted, and 
liawked, and caroused; •evei’ything was a jest; and while the nations of 
Eiu’ope stood aghast' at the gi’owing heresy of Luther, the merry pontiff and 
his ministers found strange matter of mirtn in witnessing tlie representation 
of comedies that exposed the impudent mummeries of priestcraft. With such 
an example, and under such an influence, it is no wonder that nothing better 
should have been pixidnced than burlesque satire, licentious farc&s, and frivo¬ 
lous impromptus. Contrast all tliis with the elegant recreations of the little 
court of Urbino, as described in the Coilmano; or compare the wliole result 
on Italian letters of the so much vaunted patronage of this luxurious pontiff 
with the splendid achievements of the petty state of Este alone during the 
first half of this centu^, and it will appear that there are few misnomers 
which convey grosser misconceptions than that of the age of Leo X. 

The seventeenth century (seicento) is of humiliation in the literary annals 
of Italy; one in which tiie Muse, like some dilapidated beauty, endeavoured to 
supply the loss of natural charms by all the aids of coquetry and meretricious 
ornament. It is the pi-odigal use of “tliese false brilliants/’ as BoUeau terms 
them, in pome of their best writers, which has brought among foreigners aji 
undeserved discredit on the whole bodj of Italian letters, and which lias made 
the condemned age of the mcmtistt a by-word of reproach even with their 
own countrymen. The principles of a corrupt taste are, however, to be dis¬ 
cerned'at an earlier period, in the writings of Tasso especially, ana still more 
of Ouarini; but it was reserved for Manni to reduce them into a system, and 
by his popularity and foreign residence to diffuse the infection among the other 
nations of Europe. To this source, therefore, most of these nations have 
a^eed to refer tne impurities which at one time or anoUier liave disfigoi'ed 
their literatures. Thus the Spauiard Lampillas lias mustered an array of 
seven volumes to prove the charge of orinna! corruption on the Italians, 
though Marini openly effected to have formed himself upon a Spanish model.*® 
In like manner, La Harpe imputes to them the sins of Jodelle and the 
cont€ 9 nporary wits, though these last preceded by some years -the literary 
existence of Marini; and the vices of the English metaphyseal school have 
been expressly referred by Dr. Johnson to Manni and hia followers. 

A nearer inspection, however, might justify the opinion that these various 
affectations bear too much of the physiognomy of the respectrve nations iu 

Roscoe attempts to explain away the agalnot the Medici, In which hfa participation 
conduct of Leo; hut the satires of the poet was never proved, was allowed to Unger out 

furnish a bitter commentary upon it, not to his days in poverty and disgrace, 

he mlsuiidcrstocKl. Obras sueltas do Lope de Vega, tom. xxl, 

«* MachiavoIH, after having suffered tor- p. 17. 
ture on account of a suspected conspiracy 
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which they are foiuul, and a?’o capable of ))eing traced to too high a source in 
each, to l)e thus exclusively imputed to the Italians. Thus the elements of 
the cuHismo of the Spaniards, that compound of flat pedantry and Oriental 
hy|)ei l>oIe, so ditl’erent from the fine concetti of the Italian, are to be traced 
througii some of their most eminent writers up' to the fugitive pieces of the 
fifteenth century, as collected in their Cancioneros; and, m like manner, the 
eI(Mnents of the inetaphysical jargon of Cowley, whose intellectual combinations 
and far-fetclied analogies show too painful a rcsearcJi after wit for the Italian 
taste, may be traced ni England tliiough Donne and lien Jonson, to say 
nothing ot the “ unparalleled John up to the veteran versifiers of the 

iifteenth and fouvteentli centuries. Thus, also, some features of the sutylepre^ 
ciexix of the lloUd de Rambouillet, so often lashed by Doileau and laughed at 
by Moliere, may be imputed to tlie malign influence of the constellation of 
Ijedauts celebrated in France under the title of Pleiades, in the sixteemth 
century, 

The Creek is the only literature which from the first seems to Iiavc main¬ 
tained a sound and healthful state. In every other, the barbaric love of 
ornament, so discernible even in the best of the earlier writers, has been 
chastised only hy long and assiduous criticism ; but the principle of corruption 
still remains, and the season of perfect ripem^ss seems to be only that of the 
commencement of decay. Thus it was in Italy in the perverted age of the 
seicentisti^ an age yet warm with the productions of an Ariosto and a Tasso. 

The literature of tlio Italians assumed in the last century a new and highly 
improved aspect. With less than its usual brilliancy of imagination, it dis¬ 
played an intensity, and, under the circumstances in which it has been pro¬ 
duced, we may add, intrepidity of thought quite worthy of tlie great spirits of 
the fourteenth century, and a freedom and nature in its descriptions altogether 
opposed to the heartless affectations of the seventeenth. The prejudicial 
infiuence of their neighbours threatened at one time, indeed, to precipitate the 
language into a French nvichf^'romco; Ijiit a counter-current, equally ex¬ 
clusive, in favour of the ivecenU9>U^ contrilmte<l to check the innovation and 
to carry them liack to the ancient models of purity and vigour. The most 
eminent writers of this period seem to have formed themselves on Dante, in 
])articular, as studiously as those of the preceding age atfected the more 
erteminate graces of Petrarch. Among these, Monti, who, in the language of 
Jiis master, may he truly said to have inherited from him “Lo hello stile, che 
riia fatto onore,"' is thought most nearly to resemble Dante in the literary 
execution of his verses ; while Alfieri, Parini, and Foscolo approach him still 
nearer in the rugged virtue and independence of their sentiments. There 
seems to be a didactic import in inucii of tj^e poetry of this age, too, and, in its 
descriptions of external nature, a sober, contemplative vein, that may remind 
us of writers in our own language. Indeed, an English indiiencc is clearly 
discernible in some of the most eminent poets of this period, who have cither 
visited Great Britain in jierson or made themselves familiar with its language.®® 
The same influence may be, perhaps, recognized in the moral complexion of 
many of their compositions, the most elegant specimen of which is probably 
Parini\s satire, which disguises the sarcasm of Cowper in the rich, embroidered 
verse which belongs to the Italians. 

In looking hack omtho various branches of h'terftture which we have been 
discussing, we are struck with the almost exclusive preference given to poetry 
over Tirose, with the great variety of beautiful forms which the former exhibits, 

“■ Among these may be meiitloiUHl Monti, Plnilemoutc, Cesarotll, Mazza, Alllerl, Pignotti, 
tUii Knscolo. 
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with its hnislieil versification, its inexhaustible inventions, and a wit tliat 
never tires. But in all this admirable mechanism we too often feel the want 
of an informing soul, of a nobler, or, at least, some more practical object tliau 
mere amusement. Their Avriters too rarely seem to feel 

“ J)lv:nlty within them, hrccHlliiK wings 
WJiLTCv^ltli to spurn the earth." 

They have gone beyond every other people in painting the intoxication of 
voluptuous passion; but hoAV rarely have they exhibited it in its purer and 
niore ethereal form ! How rarely have they built up tlioir draniatic or ejuc 
fables on national or patriotic recollections ! Even satire, disarnuHl of its 
moral sting, becomes in their hands a barren, though perhaps a brilliant, jest, 
—th<5 harmless electricity of a summer sky. 

The peculiar inventions of a people best show their peculiar genius The 
romantic epic has assumeil with the Italians a perfectly original form, in w Iiich, 
stripped of the fond illusions of chivalry, it has descended, through all the 
gradations of mirth, from well-bred raillery to broad and Ijald bufibonery. In 
tile same merry vein their A'arious inventions in the burlestpie style ha\o 
conceived. Whole cantos of these puerilities have been strung togetlier with 
a jiatiencc altogether uiuivallcd except by that of their indefatigable comuum- 
tatovs.^' Even the most austere intellects of the nation, a Machiavelli and a 
Galileo, for exam|)le, have not disdained to revel in this frivolous debauch (d 
fancy, and may remind one of Jlichael Angelo, at the instance of Pietro do’ 
3[edici, employing Ins transcendent talents in sculpturing a perishable statue 
of snow! 

The general scope (»f our vernacular litnature, as contrasted witli that of the 
Italian, w ill set tlu; peculiarities of the i tter in a still stronger light. In the 
English, the drama a ul the novid, Avhu li may be considered as its staples, 
aiming at more than a vulgar interest, have always been made the theatre id 
a scientific dissection of character. Instead of the lomping merriment of tlie 
novelte^ it is furnished with those periodical essays Avhich, in the form of 
apologue, of serious disquisition or criticism, convey to us lessons of practical 
wisdom. Its pictures of external nature have Ijeen deepened by a sober con- 
temjilation not familiar to the mercurial fancy of the Italians. Its biting 
satire, from Pierce Plowman’s V'isions to the Baviad and Mieviad of our day, 
instead of breaking into va/iid jests, has been sharpened against the follies or 
vices of tlio age, and tlic body of its poetry, in general, from tlie clays of 
‘‘inovalle (iower’’ to those of CoAvper and Wordsworth, breathes a spirit of 
piety and unsullied virtue. Even Spenser deemed it necessary to sliroud the 
eccentricities of his Italian imagination lu sober ailegovv ; and Milton, while 
he adopted in his Conms the beadtiful and somewhat fuxurious form of the 
Aniinta and Pastor Fido, animated it with the most devotional sentiments. 

The political situation of Itiily may alibrd a key to some of the peculiarities 
of Jjer literature. Oppressed by foreign or douiestic tyrants foi- more than 
five centuries, she has been condemned, in the indignant language of her 
jioet, 

IVr sei'vir seuipre, o vlucitiicD o \infu.'’ 

Her citizens, excluded from the higher walks of ])ublic action, have too often 
resigned tliemselves to corrupt and eftominatc pleasure, and her writers, 
inhibited from the free di.scussion of important topics, have too frequently 
contented themselves with an impotent play of fam-y. Tlie histories of 

The niinoijilums u}>on LiiiiH'** l>irlcs(|iin fonor lu balk tu those oiil> on the Diviue 
ul Uk' Mulmauiilo UAcqiUbtiita uio ui' Cuuiedy. • 
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Machiavelli and of Guicciardini were not .permitted to be publislied entire until 
the conclusion of the last century. The writings of Alemanni, from some 
umbrage given to the Medici, were burned.by the hands oi the common 
hangman. Marchetti*s elegant version of Lucretius was long prohibited on 
the ground of its epicurean philosophy, and the learned labours of Giauiione 
were recompensed witli exile. Under such a goveniuieut,|it is wonderful that 
so many rather than so few writers should have been found with intrepidity 
sufficient to raise the voice of unwelcome truth. It is not to be wondered at 
that they should have produced so few models of civil or sacred elocmence, the 
fruit of a happier and more enlightened system; that they should nave been 
too exclusively devoted to inere beauties of form, have been more soHdtous 
about style than thought, have studied rather to amuse than to instruct. 
Hence the superabundance of their philolorical treatises and mere verbal 
criticisms, of their tomes of commentaries with which they have illustrated or 
obscured their most insignificant poets, where a veil^e furnishes matter for a 
lecture, and a mnzone becomes the text for a volume. This is no exaggera¬ 
tion.®* Hence, too, the frequency and ferocity of their literary quarrels, into 
wliicli the Italians, excluded too often from weightier disquisition, enter with 
an enthusiasm which in other nations can be roused only by the dearest 
interests of humanity. The comparative merit of some obscure classic, the 
orthogi-aphy of some obsolete term, a simple sonnet, even, has been sufficient 
to throw the whole community into a ferment, in which tnc parties have not 
always confined themselves to a war of words. 

The influence of academies on Italian literature is somewhat doubtful. 
They have probably contributed to nourish that epicurean sensibility to mere 
» verM elegance so conspicuous in the nation. The gi*eat variety of these in¬ 
stitutions scattered over every remote district of the country, the whimsicality 
of their titles, and still more of those of their members, have an air sufficiently 
ridiculous.®® Some of them have been devoted to the investigation of science. 
But a license refused to individuals will hardly be conceded to public associa¬ 
tions ; and the persecution of some of the most eminent has proved an effectusd 
warning to confine their speculations within the inoffensive sphere of literary 
criticism. Hence the exuberance ol prose and lezioni^ endless dissertations on 
barren rhetorical t^>pias, and those vapid attempts at academic wit, which 
should never have transcended the bounds of the Lyceum. 

It is not in such institutions that the great intellectual efforts of a nation 
arc displayed. All that any academy can propose to itself is to keep alive the 
flame which genius has kindled; and in more than one instance they liavc 
gone near to smother it. The French Academy, as is well known, opened its 
career witli its celebrated attack upon Corneille; and the earliest attempt of 
the Cniscau was upon Tasso’s Jerusalem, which it compelled its author to 
remodel, or, in other words, to reduce, by the extraction of its essential spirit, 
into a fiat and insipid decoction. Denina has sarcastically intimated that the 
era of the foundation of this latter academy corresponds exactly with that of 
the commencement of the decline of good taste. More liberal critics concede, 


Benedetto of Ravenna wrote ten lectorea 
on tbe fourth sonnet of Petrarch; Pfoo delta 
Mirandola devoted three whole books to the 
illustration of a canzont of bU friend Beni- 
v<eni; and three Arcadians published a 
volume in defence of the Tre SordU of Pe- 
irarch! It would be easy to multiply similar 
examples of critical prodigality. 

Take athazard^me of tbemott familiar. 


the “Ardent,“ the “Frozen," tbe “Wet," 
the “.Dry," ^je “ Stupid," the "liazy."' The 
Cruseau lakes Us name fium Crusca (bran); 
and its members adopted tbe corres^mUng 
epithets of “ brown bread," white oread," 
“ the kneaded," etc. Some of the Italians, as 
Lasca, La Blndo, for instance, ere better 
known by their frivolous academic names 
than by their own. 
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however, that this body has done much to preserve the integrity of the ton|;;ue, 
and that a pure spirit of criticism was kept alive witldn its bosom when it 
had become extinct in almost every other ^rt of Italy, Their philological 
labours have, in truth, been highly valuable^ though perhaps not so completely 
successful as those of the French academicians. We do not allude to any 
capricious principle on which their vocabulary Inay have been constructed,— 
an affair of their own critiesj—but to the fact that, after all, they have not 
been able to settle the language with the same precision and unfformity with 
which it has been done in France, from the want of some great metropolis, 
like Paris, whose authority would be received as paramount throughout the 
country. No such universal deference has been paid to the Cruscan academy>, 
and the Italian language, far from being accurately determined, is even too 
loose and inexact for the common purposes of business. Perliaps it is for this 
very reason better adapted to the ideal piuposes of poetry. 

The exquisite mechaflism of the Italian tongue, made up of the. very 
elements ot music, and picturesque in its formation beyond that of any other 
living language, is undoubtedly a cause of the exaggerated consequence im¬ 
puted to style by the writers of the nation. The. author of the Dialogue on 
Oratoi*s points out, aa one of the symptoms of depraved eloquence in ^me, 
that “ voluptuous artificial harmony of cadence, which is better suited to the 
purposes of the musician or the dancer than of the orator.” The same vide 
has infected Italian prose from its earliest modds,'from Boccaccio and Bembo 
down to the most ordinary book-wright of the present day, who hopes to di^iiSe 
his poverty of thought under his melodious redundancy of diction. Hence it 
is that their numerous Letters, Dialogues, and their specimens of written elo¬ 
quence are too often defective both in natural force and feeling. Even in 
tnose graver producti'ins which derive almost their sole value from their facts, 
they are apt to. be lar more solicitous about style and ingenious turns of 
thought, as one of their own critics has admitted, than either utility or sound 
philosophy.^* 

A principal cause, after all, of the various peculioiities of Italian literature, 

t»f which we have been speaking, is to be traced to that fine perception of the 

beautiful, so inherent in every order of the nation, whether it proceed from 

a happier physical organization, or froni an early familiarity with those models 

of i(fcal h^uty by which they arc everywhere surrounaed. Whoever has 

visited Italy must hjive been struck with a sensibility to elegant pleasure, 

and a refinement of taste, in the very lowest classes, that in other countries 

belong only to the more cultivated. This is to be discerned in the most 

trifling particulars; in their various costume, whose picturesque arrangement 

seems to liavG been studied from the models of ancient statuary; in the 

flowers and other tasteful ornaments with which, on ./?^tf-day8, they decorate 

their chapels and jiublic temples; in the eagerness with which the peasant 

and the artisan, Bter their OAily toil, resort to the theatre, the opera, or 

similar intellectual amusements, instead of the bear-baitings, bull-fights, and 

drunken orgies so familiar to tlie populace of other countries; and in the 

quiet rapture with which they listen for hours, in the public squares, to the 

strains of an inipi'ovi^atore or the recitations of a story-teller^ without any 

other i^reshment than a glass of water. Even the art of mipn>visatipm!i 

^rried to such perfection, by the Italians, is far less imputable to the facilities 

of their verse tlian to the poetical genius of the people; an evidence of which 
% 

Sec, In particular, the treatlae of Parini. BettlnelU, Rlsorglmento lulrod.* 

himself a Lombard, De* Prlncipl delle Bello p. 14. 

Letterc, part ll. cap. v. 
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the abundance of imjiroviMitorl in Latin in the Hixtecath century, when 
that lan^i:na.i^e came to be widely cultivated. 

It is time, Jiowevcr, to conclude our remarks, whicli have already encroached 
too liberally on the patience of our readers. Notwithstanding our sincere 
admiration, as generally expressed, for the heautiful litciature of Italy, we 
fcjir that some of our reflections may be unpalatable to a people who shrink 
Avitli sensitive delicacy from the iiide touch of foreign criticism. TIic most 
lilteral opinions of a foreigner, it is true, coming througii so diflereut a medium 
of prejudice and taste, must always present a somewhat distorted as|)ect to 
the eye of a native. On those liner sliados of exiiicssion which constitute, 
indeed, much of tlie value of poetry, none hut a native can [minoimce with 
accura<!y ; ))ut on its intellectual anil moral character a foreign (*n(h' is lietter 
qualified to decide, lie may he more perspicacious, even, than a.native, in 
detecting those obliipnties from a correct .standard of taste, to whicli tlie latter 
has been reconciled by prejudice and long examplS, or which he may have 
learned to reverence as beauties. 

There must he so many exceptions, too, to the sweeping range of any 
general criticism, that it will always carry with it a certain air of injustice. 
Thus, while we object to the Italians the diluted, redundant style of their 
compositions, may they not refer us to tHeir versions of Tacitus and IVrsens, 
the most condoiised writers in the most condensed language in the world, in a 
form equally compact witli tliat of the originals I May tlicy not object to us 
Oante and AKieri, scarcely capable of translation into any modern tongue, in 
the same compass, without a violence to idiom ? And may they not cite the 
same hardy models in refutation of an unqualified charge of efi'emiuacy? 
AVhcic sluiil A\e find (;\:;n!j>Ies of ])Uier and more exalted sontniUMit t^iaii in 
the writings of IVtiarck and 'Passo ? Where of a moio chastised composition 
than in <?asa or Caro ^ And wh(*rc more jieitiiient examples of a <lidactio aim 
than in their numerous iioetical treatises on husliandry, manufactures, and 
otiicr useful ai1^, which iu other countries form the topics of bulky disiiuisi- 
tions in prose ^ This is all just. Hut such exceptions, however imposing, ui 
no ^\ay contravene the geiuu'al truth of our positions, founde<l on the ftrevulciit 
tone and characteristics of Italian literature. 

Let us not, however, appear insensible to the merits of a literature lue- 
eminent altove all others for activity of fancy and beautiful variety of form, 
or to those of a country so fruitful in interesting recollections to the scliolar 
and the artist: in whicli the humau mind has (lisplayeil its Iiigliest energies 
imtireJ Ihioiigli the longest series of ages ; on which the light of science .shed 
its parting ray, and where it first luoke again nyton tlio nations; whose history 
is the link that connects the past with present, the ancient Avitli tim 
niodeiii, and whose enterprRin^j genius enlarged the boundaries of the Old 
World by the discovery of a New; tvhose scholars oj)ene^ to mankind the 
intellectual treasures of antifpiity ; whose schools first expounded tho.se prin- 
cijiles of law which have become tlio basis of jurisprudence in most of tlie 
civilized nations of Europe; avIioso cities gave the earliest example of free 
in.stitutioiis, and, when the vi.'iion id liberty had passed away, maintained their 
empire over the mind by those admirable productions of art that revive the 
hriglit period of Greciaii glory ; and who, even now tliat her palaces arc made 
desolate and her vineyards trodden down under the foot of the .stranger, 
retains within her liosoni all the fire of ancient genius. It would show a 
stranue insensibility indeed did we not sympathize in tlic fortunes of a nation 
that has nuinifostod, in such a \ariety of ways, the highest intellectual power; 
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of which we may exclaim, in the language which a modern poet hai applied 
to one of the most beautiful of her cities, 

*• O PocUH, 0 Lux 

Aiisouia*. per quam Ulxsra turba suinus. 

Per iiuaTu Parbarios nubis non irnperat, ut Sol 
Kxorieus uoHtru clariuti orbo uitci: 


SCOTTISH SONG/ 

(July. 1826.) 

It is ronwrkalilc tluit pootry, which is esteemed so much more ditlicult than 
prose amoiij? cultivated people, should uiiiver.^ally have betui the form which 
man, in the primitive sta^e^ of society, has adopUid for the easier development 
of lus ideas. It may be that the infancy of nations, like that of individuals, 
IS more taken up with imagination and sentiment than with reasoning, and is 
thus instinctively led to verse, as best suited, by its sweetness and harmony, 
to the expression of passionate thought. It may be, too, tiiat the refinements 
of modern criticism have multiplied rather than relieved the difticulties of the 
art. The ancient poet poured forth his / ir/uina iucovf/ita with no other am¬ 
bition than tliat of accommodating thcLi to the natural music of Ins OAvn ear, 
careless of the punctilious observances winch the fastidious taste of a polished 
age so peremptorily demands. However this may bo, it is certain that poetry 
is more ancient than prose in the records of every nation, and that tin’s poetry 
found in its earliest stages almost always allied with music. Thus the 
lihapsotlies of Homer were cluinted to the sound ot the lyre by the waiuleriiig 
banls of Ionia; thus the eithanedi of the ancient Romans, the Welsh harj>er. 
the Saxon gleeman, the, Scandinavian scald, and the Norman minstrel, soothca 
the sensual appetites of an unlettered ag<! hy the more exalted cluanns ot 
poetry and music. This jirecocioas poetical spirit seems to liave been more 
widely diffused among the modern than the ancient European nations. The 
astonishing perfection of tlie Homeric, epics makes it probable, it is true, that 
there must have been previously a diligent cultivation of the divine art among 
the natives.® * 

The introduction of the bards Pheinius and Deniodocus into the Odyssey 
shows also that minstrelsy had long been familiar to Homer’s countrymen. 
Tliis, however, is but conjecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early age 
have come down to us. The Romans, we know, were not till a very late 
p<*,rioif moved by the impetiiit stfcer. One or two devotional chants and a few 
libald satires are all that daini to be anticiuities in their prosaic literature. 

It was far otherwise with the nations of modern Europe. Whether the 
romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth of classic literature not wholly 
cxtiiiguislied, awakened this general entlmsiasm, we know not; but no sooner 

‘ **Tho Songs of Scotland, Ancient and In ftmr voIwincH. London, 1825. 12rao. 
Modem, with nn introdnetion and Notes, - “ Ncc duMtari dobet quin fuerint pnte 
Historical and Critical, and the Cliaracters of Uomerum poeliv." Cic., Unit., 18, 
the lijTic Poets. Uy Allan Cvuiningliaui.’* 
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had the thick darkness which for conturies had settled over the nations begun 
to dissipate, than the voice of song was heard in the remotest comers of 
Europe, where heathen civilization had never ventured,—from the frozen isles 
of Britain and Scandinavia, no less than from-the fertile shores of Ital^ and 
Provejice. We do not mean that the light of song was totally extinguished, 
even at the darkest period. It may be faintly discerned in the barbaric 
festivals of Attila, himself the theme of more than one venerable German 
romance; and, at a later period, in the comparatively refined courts of Alfred 
and Charlemagne. 

But it was not until the eleventh or twelfth century that refinement of taste 
was far advanced among the nations of Europe; that, in spite of all the 
obstacles of a I'lule, nnconcocted dialect, the foundations and the forms of their 
p(»etical literature wer<^ cast, which, with some umdification, they have retained 
over since. Of these, the ballads may be considered as coming more imme¬ 
diately from the hody of the people. In no counti'^did they take such deep 
root as ill Si>ain and Scotland, and, although cultivated more or less by ail 
Uie Northern nations, yet nowhere else have they had the good fortune, by 
their own intrinsic beauty, and by the influence they have exerted over the 
popular character, to constitute so impoi'tant a part or the national literature. 
The causes of this are to be traced to the political relations of these countries. 
iSpain, divided into a number of petty principalities, wliich contended with 
etach other for pre-eminence, was obliged to car^ ou a far more desperate 
straggle for existence, as well as religion, with its Saracen invaders; who, 
after advancing their victorious crescent from the Arabian desert to the foot 
of the Pyrenees, had established a solid empire over the fairest portions of the 
Peninsula. Seven long centuries was the ancient Spaniard reclaiming, inch 
by inch, this conquered territory; thus a peraetual crusade was carried on, 
and the fertile fields of Andalusia and Granam became the mimic theatre of 
exploits similar to those performed by the martial enthusiasts of Europe, on a 
much greater scale, indeed, on the plains of Palestine. The effect of all this 
was to infuse into their popular compositions a sort of devotional heroLsm, 
which is to be looked for in vain in any other. The existence of the C'id so 
early as the eleventh century was a fortunate event for Spanish poetry. The 
authenticated actions of that chief are so nearly allied to the marvellous that, 
like Charlemagne, he forms a convenient nucleus for the manifold fictions in 
which successive bards have enveloped him. The ballads relating to this 
doughty hero have been collected into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabrica¬ 
tion thus resembles that imputed to those ancient poems whicn some modern 
critics have determined to be but a tissue of rhapsodies executed by different 
masters. But, without comparing them with the epics of Homer in symmetry 
of design Or perfection of versification, we may reasonably claim for them a 
moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy and generous gallantry 
altogether unknown to the heroes of the Iliad. 

Tne most interesting of the Spanisli ballads are those relating to the Moors. 
This j^ple, now so degraded in everv intellectual and moral aspect, were, as 
is weA known, in the ninth and tentn centuries the principal depositaries of 
useful science and elegant art. This is particuku'ly true of the Spanish cali¬ 
phate ; and more than one Chriiitian prelate is on record who, in a superstitious 
age, performed a literm^ pilgrimage to the schooh of 06rdova, and arank from 
these profane sources of wisdom* The peculiarities of Oriental costume^ their 
showy military exercises, their perilous bull-feasts and cane-fights, their chi- 
valric defiance and rencounters with the Christian knights on the plains before 
the assembled city, their brilliant revels, romantic wooings, and midnight 
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serenades, afforded rich tlieiues for tlie muse; above all, the capture and deso¬ 
lation of Granada, that “ city without P^r,” the “ pride of heathendom,” on 
which the taste and treasures of the Western caliphs had been lavished for 
seven centuries, are detailed in a tone of melancholy grandeuyr, which comes 
over us like the voice of an expiring nation.” 

One trait has been pointed out in these poems most honourable to the 
Spanish character, and in which, in later times, it has been lamentaUy defi¬ 
cient, that of religious toleration : we find none of the fierce bicotiy which 
armed the iron hand of the Inquisition ; which coolly condemned to exile or 
the stake a numerous native population for an honest difference of religious 
opinion, and desolated with fire and sworjd the most flourishing of their 
Christian provinces. 

The ancient Spaniard, on the contrary, influenced by a more enlightened 
policy, as well as by hiimani^, contracted familiar intimacies, nay, even 
matrimonial alliances, uiith his Mohammedan rivals, and the proudest of tlieir 
nobles did not disdain, in an honest cause, to fight under the banners of the 
Infidel. It would be a curious study to trace the progress and the causes of 
this pitiable revolution in national feeling. 

The Spaniards have good reason to cherish their ancient ballads, for nowJierc 
is the high Castilian character displayed to such advantage,-—haughty, it is 
true, jealous of insult, and without the tincture of letters which throws a lustre 
over the polished court of Charles and Philip, but also without the avarice, 
the insatiable pruelty, and dismal superstition which deface the bright page of 
their military renown.* The Cid himself, whose authentic history may Vindi¬ 
cate the hyperbole of romance, was the beau ideal of chivalry.” 

The peculiarities of early Scottish poetry may also be rS^ed, in a great 
degree, to the political relations of the nation^ which for many centuries was 
distracted by all the rancorous dissensions inddent to the ill-balanced fabric 
of feudal government. The frequent and long regencies, always unfavourable 
to civil concord, multiplied the sources of jealousy, and armed witli new powers 
the factious aristocracy. In the absence of legitimate authority, each baron 
sought to fortify himself by the increased number of his retainers, who, in 
their turn, willingly attacheci themselves to the fortunes of a chief who secured 
to them plunder and protection. Hence a system of clanship was organized, 
more perfect and more durable than has existed in any other country, which 
is not entirely effaced at tlie present day. To the uobles who garrisoned the 
Marches, still greater military powers were necessarily delegated for purposes 

^ ancient Arabian writer concludes a least compunction. In tbc same aptrlt, tbe 

llorid euloglum on the architecture and local l^rbaroua excc^isea of his countrymen in ^Uth 

1)eaut|e8 of Qranada In the fourteenth * America are detailed by DrdUa, In his his- 
tury, with likening it, In Oriental iaahioTi, tc torical epic, M Araucana* The flimsy pre- 

** a richly-wrought vase of silver, filled with text of conscience, fbr which these crimes are 

JacinUis and emeralds.’’ (Historla de lus perpetrated, cannot voU their enormity from 

Arabes de Espaflo, tom. 111. p. U7.) Among any but the eyes of the oiTendcr. 

the ballads relating to the Moorish wars, two ^ The veracity of the traditionary btetory 
of the most beautiful are the lament over of the Cid; hidced, his existence, disewod 

Alhama,’* IndlfTercntly translated by Byron, and denied by Mas^eu, in hla lllstoria crftlca 

and that beginning with En la dudad do de Espafia, has been satisfactorily establfebed 

Granad^” rendered by Lockhar^ with bis by the learned Mallory and the coneluslons 

usual fi^om and vivacity. Hlta, L 464, and of the latter writer are recently coQfimied.by 

Depplng, 240. Gond4’s posthumous publication of tranalstid 

^ Sumdent evidence of this may be found Arabian manuscripts of great anticpiity, 

in works of imagination, as well as the his- where the Gid is repeatedly mentioned as Uie 

torles of the period. The plays of Lope de chief known by the name of the Warrior, el 

Vega, for instance, are ailed with all manner Campeador: **the Cid whom Alla curse t” 

of perfidy aiid assassination, which ^takCsS “the tyrant Cldr*^“the accursed Cid/' etc. 

place as a matter of course, and without the See lil^torla do los Arabes de Kspafia, 11.02. 
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of state dofonce, and tlie names of Home, Douglas, and Bncoleuch make a far 
move frequent and important figure in national history than that of the 
reigning sovereign. Hence private feuds were inflamed and vindicated by 
national antipathies, and a pretext of patriotism, was never wanting to justify 
jierpetual hostility. Hence the scene of the old ballads was laid chiefly on the 
bonlors, and hence the minstrels of the “ North Countrie'' obtained such pre¬ 
eminence over their musical brethren. 

TIu* odious passion of revenge, M'liicli seenisadapted hy nature to the ardent 
temperaments of the South, but which even there lias heen mitigated by the 
s])irit of Christianity, glowed with flcrco heat in the bosoms of those Northern 
savages. An oftence to the meanest individual was espoused by bis whole 
clans, and was expiated, not hy the blood of the ottender only, bul by that of 
ins Avliole kindred. The sack of a peaceful castle and the slaughter of its 
sleeping inliabitants seem to have been as familuar occurrences to ttiese 
Border heioes as the lifting of a drove of e^attle, and attended with as little- 
compunction. Tlic following pious invocation, uttortnl on the eve of an 
apjiroaching foray, may show tins acuteness of their moral sensibility : 


“ He tliat. ordiyntid th to i)e liorn 
Sent UH uiftir mout Im thi* morn 
Como by or come by \Mang, 

(-hnst. U't \lf^ not fast uwio laiig, 

Hut blithsly spend wliuCs gaily got. 

Ilub', hough ’ss i' the 

When superstition usurps the place of religion, there vvill he little morality 
among the people. The only law they knew was the command of their chief, 
and the only one he admitted was his sword. “ Bv what riglit,” said a Scottish 
prince to a maraiuling Douglas, “do you hold Oicsc lands '^” “ J^y that of 
my swoid,” he answered. 

From tliese causas tlm early Scottish poetry is deeply tinged with a gloomy 
ferocity, and abounds in details of cool, ileiiberate cruelty. It is true that 
tills is freipiently set oft' as in the tine old ballads of Chevy Chase and Auld 
Maitland, hy such deeds of rude but heroic gallantry as, in the words of 
Sidney, “stir the soul I’ke the sound of a trumpet.” But, on the whole, 
although the scene of the oldest ballads is pitched as late as the loiirteonth 
century, the maiincrs they e,xliihit are not much superior, in point of refine¬ 
ment and humanity, to tliosc of our own North American savages.'* 

From wanton or vindictive cruelty, especially \vheii exercised on the defence¬ 
less or the innocent, the cultivated mind naturally shrinks with Jiorror and 
disgust; but it was long ere the stern hearts of our English ancestors yielded 
to the soft impulses of mercy and benevoliiiice. The reigns of the Norman 
dynasty are written in characters of Arc and blood. As late as the conclusion 
of the fourteenth century, we find the Black Frince, the “ flower of English 
knighthood,” as Froissart styles him, superintending the hutcluTy of three 
thousand unresisting aiptives, men, women, and chiluren, who vainiy clung to 
liini for mercy. The general usage of surrendering as hostages tlieir wives 
and children, whose members were mutilaU‘d or lives sacrificed on the least 
infraction of their engagements, is a still better evidence of the universal 
barbarism of the so much lauded age of cliivalry. 

Another trait in the Old Scotch poetry, and of .a very opposite nature from 
that Avc have been describing, is its occasional sensibility : touches of genuine 

■ I'iii proof of tills assertion, r.‘(‘ “Min- “ Vuung Br-njie/’“ Lonl William/* Duel of 
nirolKy wf the ScottUli Honler,*' anvl lu par- AVliaiton iiiul Stuart,’* “Death of KealluT- 
tjwular the baUa(|s of “Jellou tjJraiue/' ^loiieliaugh/* “ Duuglub Tragedy,’* etc. 
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pathos are foimd scattered amon^ tlie cold, appalling passions of the age, like 
the rtoAvoi’s which, in Switzerland, are said to bloom alongside tlie avaTauclie. 
No state of society is so rude as to extinguish the spark of natuiul ad'ection ; 
tenderness for our offspring is but a more enlarged selfishness, perfectly coin- 
l)atible Avith the utmost ferocity towards others. Hence scenes of parental 
and filial attachment are to be met with in these poems-which cannot bo read 
Avithout emotion. ^ Tlie passion of love appears to have been a favourite study 
Ai'itli the ancient English Avriters, and by none, in any language we liave read, 
is it managed with so much art and feeling as by the dramatu; wnter.s of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. The Scottish minstrels, with less art, seem to be 
entitled to tbo praise of ]>osse.ssmg an equal sliaro of temleniess. In the 
Spanish ballad love glows with the tierce ardour of atropieal sun. The amorous 
screnader celebrates the beauties of his Zayda (the name A\hich, from itA fre¬ 
quency, Avoiild seem to be a general title for a S|>anish mistress) iu all the lb.,rid 
hyfiorbole of Oriental gallantry, or, as a disappointed lover, wanders along the 
banks of the (juadaleie, imprecating curses on her liead and veugeaneo on his 
devoted rival. The calm dejection and tender melancholy wliich are dittused 
over the Scottish Jovt^-soiigs are far more affecting tliun all this turbulence of 
passion. The sensibilitv Avlffch, even in a rude age, seems to have charac¬ 
terized the Scottish luaideji wa." doubtless nomislie(l by the solemn complexion 
of the scenery bywliicli si it* was surrounded, by the synqathies continually 
awakened for her lover in Ins career of jioi'il and ailventure, and by tlie faoili- 
tie.s aflordetl lier for brooding over licr misfortunes in the silence of rural 
solitude. 

'I’o similar physical causes may be principally referred tliose superstitions 
Avhudi are so liberally diffused over the oetiy of Scotland down to tlie present 
day. 'riie tendency of wild, solitary dricts, darkened with iiiountains and 
exttuisivt* forests, to raise in the mind ideas of solemn, preternatural atve^bas 
be(Mi noticed from the earliest ages. “ AVliere is a lofty and deeply-shaded 
grove,” writes Seneca, iu one of his epistles, “ filled with venerable tiecs, whose 
iiitorlacing boughs shut out the face of heaven, the grandeur of tht' wood, 
the silence of the place, the sliatle so dense and uiiiform. infuse into the breast 
the notion of a divinity;” and thus the s])ecnlati\e fancy of the ancients, 
always ready to siqiply the apparent void of nature, garrisoned eacli grovi', 
fountain, or grotto with some local and tutelary genius. These sylvan deities, 
clothed Avith corporeal figures and endowed with mortal ajipetites, Avere 
lirouglit near to the level of hninanity ; hut the Christian revelation, Avhicli 
assures us of another wwld, is the evidence of tilings unseen,’* and, Avliile it 
(lissipates the gross and sensible ere.atious of olassii^ mythology, raises our con¬ 
ceptions to the spiritual and tli(^ in finite. In our eager thirst- for comniuiiica- 
lioii Avith the world of spirits, wo naturally imagine it can only he throiigli the 
modinm of spirits like tlioinselves, and, in the vnlgiir creed, these aj)]»aritioiis 
never come from tlu' abodes of the hlesse<l, Imt from the tomb, wdiere they are 
supposed to await the period of a final and universal resurrection, and wdienco 
tliey are allow^ed to ‘‘revisit the glimpses of the moon,” for penance or some 
other inscrutable purpose. Hence the gloomy, undefined character of the 
modern apparition is much more appalling then the sensual ami social per¬ 
sonifications of antiquity. 

The natural phenomena of a wild, uncultivated country greatly conspire to 
promote the illusions of the fancy. The power of clouds to reflect, to distort, 
and to magnify objects is Avell known, and on this )>riiudplo many of the ])re- 
ternatural ajipearanccs in the Herman inountainsand the Scottish Highlands, 
whose lofty suinniits and unreclaimed valleys are shrouded in clouds and 
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exhalation^ have been ingeniously and philosi^hically explained. The solitary 
peasant, as the shades of evening close around him, \ritiies.ses with dismay the 
gathering phantoms, and, harrying home, retails his adventures with due 
amplification. What is easily believed is easily seen, and the marvellous inci¬ 
dent is soon placed beyond dispute by a multitude of testimonies. The 
appetite, once excited, is keen in detecting other visions and prognostics, 
which as speedily circulate through the cliannels of rustic tradition, until in 
time each glen and solitary heath has its unearthly visitants, each family its 
omen or boding spectre, and superstition, s^tematized into a science, is ex¬ 
pounded by indoctrinatm wizards and gifted seers. 

In addition to these fancies, common, though in a less degree, to other 
nations, the inhabitants of the North have inherited a more material mytho¬ 
logy, wliich has survived the elegant fictions of Greece and Rome, either 
because it was not deemed of sufficient importance to provoke the arm of 
the Church, or because it was too nearly accommodate to the moral constitu¬ 
tion of the people to bo thus easily eradicated. The character of a mythology 
is always intimately connected with that of the scenery and climate in which 
it is invented. Thus the graceful Nymphs and Naiads of Greece, tlie Peris 
of Persia, who live in the colours of the rainbow and on the odours of 
flowers, the Fairies of England, who in airy circles ‘‘ dance their ringlets to 
the whistling wind,” have the frail gossamer forms and delicate functions 
congenial with the beautiful countries which they inhabit; while the Elves, 
Bogles, Brownies, and Kelpies, which seem to have legitimately descended, 
in ancient Highland verse, from the Scandinavian Dvergar, Nisser, etc., are 
of a stunted and malignant aspect, and are celebrated for nothing better than 
maiming cattle, bewildering the benighted traveller, and conjuring out the 
souls of new-born infants. Within the memoiy of the present generation, 
very well authenticated anecdotes of these ghostly kidnappers nave been 
circulated and greedily credited in the Scottish Highlands. But the sunshine 
of civilization is rapidly dispelling the lingering mists of superstition. The 
spirits of darkness love not the cheerful haunts of men, and the bustlijig 
activity of an increasing, industrious population allows brief si>ace for the fears 
or inventions of fancy. 

The fierce aspect of tbe Scottish ballad was mitigated under the general 
tranquillity which followed the accession of James to the united crowns of 
England and Scotland, and the Northern muse might have caught some of 
the inspiration which fired her Southern sister at this remarkable epoch, had 
not the fatal prejudices of her sovereign in favour of an English or even a 
Latin idiom diverted his ancient subjects from the cultivation of their own. 
As it was, Drummond of liawthornden, whose melodious and melancholy 
strains, however, are to be enrolled among English verse, is the most eminent 
name which adorns the scanty annals of this reign. Tne civil and religions 
broils, which,Iby the sharp concussion they gave to the English intellect during 
the remainder m this unlmppy century, seemed to have forced out every latent 
.^ark of genius, served only to discoura^ the less polished muse of the North. 
The austerity of tlie Reformers diilled the sweet flow of social song, and 
the only verse in vc^ie was a kind of rude satire, sometimes pointed at the 
licentiousness of the Roman clergy, and sometimies formal affectation 

of the Puritans, but whftb, from the coarsened ot ti&e execution, and the 
transitory inter^ of its topics, has for the most part been consigned to a 
decent oblivion. 

The Revolution in 1088, and the subsequent luiiou of the two kingdoms, 
by the permanent assurance they gave of civil and religious lilierty, and, lastly, 

> A 
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the establishment of parochial schools about the same period, by tliat wide 
diffusion of intelligence among the lower orders which has elevated them 
above every other Eojropean peasantry, had a most sensible inffuence on the 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation. Improvements in art and 
i^riculture were introduced; the circle of ideas was expanded and the feelings 
liWalized by a free communication with their soutliern neighbours; and 
religion, resigning much of her austerity, lent a prudent sanction to the hilarity 
of social intercourse. Popular poetry naturally reflects the habits and pre¬ 
vailing sentiments of a nation. The ancient notes of the border trumpet were 
exchanged for the cheerful sounds of rustic revelry ; and the sensibility which 
used to be exhausted on subjects of acute but painful interest now cefelu'ated 
the temperate pleasures of domestic happiness and rational though romantic 
love. 

The rustic glee which had put such mettle into the compositions of James 
the First and Fifth, tho^e royal poets of the commonalty, as they have been 
aptly styled, was again renewed; ancient songs, purified from their original 
vices of sentiment or diction, were revived; new ones were accommodated to 
ancient melodies; and a revolution was gradually effected in Scottish verse, 
which experienced little variation during the remainder of the eighteenth 
century. The existence of a national music is essential to the entire success 
of lyrical poetiy. It may be said, indeed, to give wings to song, which, in 
spite of its imperfections; is thus borne along from one extremity of the 
nation to thaother, with a rapidity dejiied to many a nobler composition. 

Thus allied, verse not only represents the j)reSent, but the past; and, while 
it invites us to repose or to honourable actiQU, its tones speak of joys which 
are gone, or wake m us the recollections of ancient glory. 

It is impossible to trace the authors (‘t a large portion of the popular lyrics 
of Scotland, which, lil e its native wild flowers, seem to have sprung up spon- 
tancoUvsly in the most sec^uestered solitudes of the country. Many of these 
poets, ^ven, who are familiar in the mouths of theii’ own countrymen, are 
better known south of the Tweed by the compositions wliich, under the title 
of “ Scottish Melodies,” are diligeutly'thrummed by every miss in her teens, 
than by their names; while some few others, as Ramsay, Ferguson, etc., 
whose independent tomes maintain higher reputation^are better known by 
their names than their compositions, which, nmcli applauded, are, we susix^cl, 
blit little read. 

The union of Scotland with England was nnpropitious to the language of 
the former country ; at least it prevented it from attaining a classical perfcc- 
tionj which some, perhaps, may not regret, as being in ite present state a 
better vehicle for the popular poetry so consonant with the genius of the 
nation. Under Edwara the First'the two nations spoke the same language, 
and the formidable epics of Barbour and Blind Harry, his contemiwraries, are 
cited by Warton as superior models of English versification. After the lapse 
of five centuries, the Scottish idiom retains a much greater aflinity with the 
original stock than does the English; but the universal habit with the Scotcli 
of employing the latter in works of taste or science, and of relinquishing their 
own idiom to the more humble uses of the people, has degradea it to the un¬ 
merited condition of a provincial dialect. Few persons care to bestow much 
time in deciphering a vocabulary whicli conceals no other treasures than those 
of popular foncy and tradition. 

A genius like Burns certainly may do, and doubtless has done, much to 
diffuse a knowledge and a relish for his native idiom. His character as a poet 
has been too often canvassed by writers and biographers to require our 
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iranegyric. We deliiie it, perhaps, as concisely as may he, by saying that:'j[.fc 
consisted of an acute sensibility regulated by uncommon intellectual vigour. 
Jlenc^ his frequent visions of rustic love and courtship never sink into mawkish 
sentimentality, his quiet pictures of domestic life are without insipidity, and 
his mirth is not the unmeaning ebullition of anihial spirits, but is pointed with 
the reflection of a keen observer of human nature. This latter talent, less 
applauded in him than some others, is in our opinion his most eminent. With¬ 
out the grace of La Fontaine, or the broad buffoonery of Berni, he displays 
the same facility of illuminating the meanest topics,"-seasons his humour with 
as shrewd a nioral, aud surpasse.is both in a generous sensibility which give.s an 
air of truth and cordiality to all his sentiments. Lyrical poetry admits of less 
variety than any other species ; and Burns, from this circumstance, as well as 
from the flexibility of his talents, may be considered as the representative of 
his whole nation. Indeed, his universal genius seems to have concentrated 
within itself the rays which were scattered among, his predecesso'’s,—th*^ 
.simple tenderness of Crawford, the fidelity of Ramsay, and careless humour of 
Ferguson. The Doric dialect of his country was an instrument peculiarly 
fitteil for the expression of Ins manly and unsophisticated sentiments. But 
no one is more indebted to the national music than Burns: embalmed in the 
sacred melody, his songs are familiar to us from childhood, and, as we read 
them, tlie silver .sounds with which they have been united seem to linger in 
our memory, heightening and prolonging the emotions which the sentiments 
liave excited. 

Mr. Cunningham, to. wliom it is higli time we should turn, in some prefatory 
reflections on the condition of Scottish poetry, laments exceedingly the im- 
]>rovements in agriculture and mechanics, the multiplication of pursuits, the 
wider expansion of knowledge, which have taken place among the peasantry 
of SootUml during the present century. 

“Change of condition, increase of'knowledge,” siiys iie, “the calling in of 
inachineiy to the aid of hiimaii labour, and the ships wliich whiten the ocean 
with their passing and rei»assing sails, wafting luxuries to our Ixicks and our 
tables, aie all matters of deliglit to the liistorian or the politician, but of 
sorrow to the poet, w'ho delights in the primitive glory of a people, and con¬ 
templates with pain all ciianges which lessen the original vigour of character 
and refine mankind till they become too sensitive for enjoyment. Man has 
now' to labour liarder and longer to shape out new ways to riches, and even 
bread, and feel llie sorrows of the primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brows more 
freciuentiy and more severely than his ancestors. All this is uncongenial to 
the creation of song, where many of our finest songs have been created, and 
to its enjoyment, where it was long and fondly enjoyed, among tlie peasantry 
of Scotland.”—‘ 

Tliesp circumstances certainly will lie a matter of delight to the historian 
and politician, and we doubt if they afford any reasonable cause of lamenta¬ 
tion to the poet. An age of rudenesk and ignorance is not the most propitious 
to a flourisniug condition of the art, which indulges quite as much in visions 
of tlie past as the present, in recollections as in existing occupations; and this 
is not only true of civilized, but of ruder ages : the forgotten bards of the Nie- 
belungen and the Heldenbuch, of the romances of Arthur and of Cliarleniagne, 
looked back through th^visti of seven hundr^ vears for their subjects, and 
tlie earliest of the Border minstrelsy celebrates tue antique feuds of a pre¬ 
ceding century. (Jn the other hand, a wider acquaintance witli speculative 
and active concerns may be thought to open a bolder range of ideas and 
illustrations to the iKiet. Examples of tins may be discerned among the 
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ix)ets of the present age ; and if tlie most eminent, as Scott, Camp¬ 
bell, Joanna BailHe, have deserted their nature-l dialect and the humble 
themes of popular interest for others better suited to Uieir aspirinfr genius, 
and for a language which could diffuse and perpetuate their compositions, it 
can hardly be matter for serious reproach oven with their own ccuatrymen. 
But this is not true of Scott, who has always condescended to illuminate the 
most rugged and the mcaimst topics relating to his own nation, and who has 
revived m his “ Minstrelsy ” not merely the costume but the spirif of the 
ancient Border muse of love and chivalry. 

In a similar tone of lamentation, Mr. Cunningham deprecates the untimely 
decay of superstition throughout the land. Buyfche seeds of superstition are 
not thus easily eradicated: its grosser illusions^ ilraeed, may, ai^we have before 
said, he scattered by the increasing light of science; but the principal differ¬ 
ence between a rude and a civilized age, at least as regards poetical fiction, 
is that the latter requires more skill and plausibility in working uj) the 
materiel than the former. The witches of Macbotb are drawn too broadly to 
impose on the modern spectator, as they probably did on the credulous age of 
Queen Bess; but the apparition in Job, or the Bodach Glass in Waverley, 
is shadowed with a dim and mysterious portraiture that inspires a solemn 
interest sufficient for the ])urposes of poetry. The philosopnic mind may* 
smile with contempt at pofiular fancies, convinced that the general experience 
of mankind contratOcts the existence of apparitions; that the narratives of 
them are vagiic and ill authenticated; that they never or rarely appeal to 
more than one sense, and that the most open to illusion; that they appear 
only in moments of excitement and in seasons of solitude and obscurity; that 
they come for no explicable purpose anc* effect no perceptible result; and that, 
therefore, they may in every case be sa\Jy imputed to a diseased or a deluded 
imafrination. But if, in tlic midst of these solomii musings, our philosopher's 
candle should cliancc to go out, it is not quite certain that he would continue 
to pursue them with the same stoical serenity. In short, no man is quite so 
much a liero in the dark as in broad daylight, in solitude as in society, in the 
gloom of the churchyard as in the blaze of the drawing-room. The season 
iUid tlic place may bo such as to oppress the stoutest heart with a niysterions 
aw(\ which, if not fear, is near akin to it. We read of adventurous travellers 
who througli a sleepless night have defied the perilous nonentities of a haunted 
chamber, and the very interest we take in their exploits proves that the super¬ 
stitious principle is not wholly extinguished in our own bosoms. So, indcetl, do 
the mysterimis inventions of Mrs. Kadclifie and lier ghostly school; of our 
own Brown, in a most especial manner; and Scott, ever anxious to exhibit 
tlie speculative as well as practical character of his countrymen, luis more than 
once appealed to the same general priijciple. Doubtless few in this enlightened 
age are disposol boldly to admit the existence of these spiritual phenomena; 
Imt fcw*(T still there arc who have not enough of superstitious feeling lurking 
in their bosoms for all the purposes of poetical interest. 

Mr. Cunningham's work consists of four volumes of lyrics, in a descending 
scries from the days of Queen Mary to our own. The more ancient, after the 
fashion of Burns and-Ramsay, he has varnished over with a colouring of 
diction that gives neater lustre to their faded beauties, occasionally restoring 
a mutilated member Which time and oblivion had devom*ed. Our author^ 
prose, consisting of a copious preface and critical notices^ is both florid and 
pedantic; it >continually aspires to the vicious affectation of poetry, and 
explains the most common sentiments by a host of illustrations and images, 
thus perpetually reminding us of the children's play of ‘^What is it like?” 
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As a poet, his fame has long been established, and the few original pieces 
which ne has introduced into the present collection have the ease and natural 
vivacity conspicuous in his former compositions. We will quote one or twOi 
which we presume are the least familiar to our readers: 

A wet ftliCGt and a flowing sea, . 

A wind that follows fast. 

And fills the white and rustling salt, 

And bends the gallant mast! 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

AVhlle, like the eagle free, 

‘ Away the good ship files, and leaves 
Old KQ|||^ud on the lee. 

“ Oh for a soft and gentle wind I 
I heard a fair one cry; 

Bnc give to mo the swelling breeze. 

And whj^e waves heaving high; < 

And white waves heaving high, my la<l3, 

Tbo good ship tight and free; 

The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

“ There’s tempest in yon horned moon. 

And lightning m yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners! 

Tbo w ind is wakening loud. 

The wind is wakening loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes tree; 

The hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea."— Vol. iv. p, 208, 

This spirited wator-]ii(;cc, worthy of Campbell, is one evidence among others 
of the tendency of the [iresent improved condition of the Scottish peasantry 
to expand the iioatcu circle of poetical topics and illustrations. The following 
is as pretty a piece of fairy gossamer as has been spun out of this skeptical age: 

‘•SONG OF THE ELFIN MILLER. 

** I'ull merrily rings tho millstone round, 

Full merilly rings the wheel, 

Full merrily gushes out the grist,^ 
taste ray fragrant meal. 

As honda tbc lift its snowy drift. 

So the meal comes in a shower; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time flics post 
1 borrow’d the mill an hour. 

“The miller he*s a worldlyvn 
And maun hac double fee ’ 

So draw the sluice of tho churl’s dam, 

And let tbo stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout! see, gushing out. 

The meal comes like a river; 

Tiie top of the grain on bill and plain 
Is ours, and shall be ever. 

•* Ono elf goes chasing the wild bat’s wing, 

And one the white owl's horn; 

One hunts the fox for the whitie o’ blstall, 
lind we winna hac him till moKi. 

One idle fay, with the glow-worm's ray. 

Bans glimmering 'mang the mosses; 

Another goes tramp wl' tho ivill-o-wlsp'a lamp, 

To light a lad to the lassos. 
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./* 0 haste, my brown elf, bring me com 
From bonnie Blackwood plains; 

Go, gentle tairy, bring me grain 
From green Dalgonur mains; 

But, pride of a* at Closebum ha’, 

Fair IS ibc corn and fatter; 

Taste, fairies, taste, a gallanter grist 
lias never been wet with water. 

t 

^*llilloab! my Hopper is beajxid high; 

Hark to the well-hm»g wheels! 

They eing for Joy; the dusty roof 
It clatters and it reels. 

Haste, elves, and turn yon tuttnntaln burn— 

Bring streams that shine like siller; 

Tile dam is down, the moon sinks soon. 

And 1 maun grind my meller. 

- -iia ! bravely done, my wantUn elves ! 

That IS a foaming stream; 

See how the dust from the mill-ee liies, 

And chokes the cold mooolieam. 

Habte, tairies fleet, come baptized iect, 
f'omti *>ack and sweep up clean, 

\nd meet me soon, ere sinks the moon. 

In thy green tale, Dalveeu.*'—Vol. iv, p. 327. 

The last we can afford is a sweet, amorous effusion, in tlie best style of the 
romantic muse of the Lowlands. It has before found a place in the “ ^ithsilale 
and Gallowaycollection : 

*• 'J'hou iiaRt vow’d by thy faith, my Jeanie, 
lly that pretty \\ Into hand of thine. 

And by ul! the lowing star.*) in heaven, 

That thou wouldst aye he mine; 

And 1 hav»* sworn by my faith, luy Jeaiiie, 

And hy that kind heart of thine. 

By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 

That thou sbalt aye be mine. 

Foul fa' the bands wad loose sic hands,’ 

And the heart wad part sir love; 

But there's nac hand can loose the band 
But the finger of Uim above. 

7'bongli the wee wee cot maun l>e my bicld. 

And my clothing e’er sac mean, 

1 should lap me up rich in the faulds of love 
Heaven’s armfu' of my Jean. 

“ Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me. 

Far softer than the down, 

And Tiovo wad winnow o'er us his kind, kind wings. 

And sweetly wc‘d sleep and soun'. 

Come here to me, thou lass whom I love, 

Come hetc and kneel wl' me, 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 

And 1 canuot pray but thee. 

** The wind is sweet amang the new flowers, 

Tlie wee birds sing salt on the tree. 

Our goodmaa sl^a in the bonnie sunshine, 

^ And a blithe old bodic is hf*; 

The Beak maun be ta>n when he comes hamo, 

Wl’ the bolte psalmodio, 

And I will speak of tiiee when I pray, 

And thou maun si>cak of iVi p. 308. 
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Our readers may tliink we have been detained too lonj:j by so humble A 
theme as old >soii^?s and ballads; yet a wise man has said, “ Give me the making 
of the ballails, and I care not who makes the laws of a nation.” Indeed, they 
will not bo lightly regarded by those who consider their influence on the 
character of a simple, susceptible people, particularly in a I'ude age, when they 
constitute the authesntic records of national history. Tims the wandering 
minstrel k'ndles in his unlettered audience a generous emulation of the deeds 
of their ancestors, and wJiile he sings the bloody feuds of the Zegris and 
Abcncerrages, the Percy and the Douglas, artfully fans the flame of an 
expiring hostility. Under these animating influences, the ancient Spaniard 
and tlie Border warrior displayed that stern military enthusin'iiu which dis¬ 
tinguished tliem above every otnor peasantry iii Europe. Nor is this influence 
altogether extinguished in a polite age, when the narrow attachments of 
feudal servitude ^are ripened into a more expaiidoJ patriotism; the generous 
principle is nourished and invigorated in the patriot by the simple strains 
which recount the honourable toils, the homebred Joys, the pastoral adventures, 
the romantic scenery, which have endeared to him tlie land of his fathcis. 
There is no moral cause w'liich operates more strongly in infusing a love of 
country into the mass of tlie people than the union of a national music with 

n )ular poetry. 

iut these productions linve an additional value in the eyes of the antiquarian 
to what is derived from their moral or political influence, as the repertory of 
the motley traditions and superstitions that liave descended for ages through 
the various races of the North, The researches of modern scholars have 
discovered a surprising aflinity between tlie ancient Scottish ballad and the 
Teutojiic, Scandinavian, and even Calmuck romance. »Somc of the most 
eminent of the old Border legends are almost literal versions of those which 
intlamed the martial ardour of our Danish ancestors.^ A fainter relationship 
liad before been detected between them and Southern and (Jriental fable. 
Thus, in a barbaious age, when the nearest provinces of Europe had but a 
distant intercourse witli each other, the electric spark of fancy seems to Iiave 
run around the circle of tiie remotest regions, animating them with the same 
wild and original creations. 

Even the Tore of the nursery may sometimes a.icend to as high an antiquity. 
The celebrated Whittington and his Oat can display a Teutonic iiedigree of 
more than eight centuries; “Jack, commonly billed the Giant-Killer, and 
Thomas Thumb,” says an antitpiarian writei’, “ landed in England from the 
very same keels and war-sliips which conveyed IlengLst and Ilorsa, and Ebha 
the Saxon;” and the nursery-maid who chants the friendly monition to the 
“Lady-bird,” or narrates the “fee-4aw-fum” adventure of the carnivorous 
giant, little thinks she has purloined the stores of Teutonic song and 
Scandinavia i mytiiology.® The ingenious Blancr» White, who, under the name 
of Doblado, has thrown great liglit on the character and condition of modern 
Spain, has devoted a chapter to tracing out the genealogies of the games and 
popular pastimes of his country. Something of the same kind might be 
attempted in the untrodden walks of nursery literature. Ignorance and youth 


' Such are “The Cliilde of EUe.’* “Catha- 
nne and Jnnfarie,** “ Co^^pa^lc/' “ IVilUc's 
Lady,’' etc. 

• *• Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 

Your house in on fire, your children will 
roam/* • 

Ihia fr.igment of a roRpectable little poem 


has floothod the slumbers of the German 
infant for *'}any ages. The giant who so 
cunningly scented toe “blood of aiiKnglish- 
man" is the counterpart of the personage 
recorded iu the coUection of Icelandic mytho¬ 
logy niad(‘ by Snorro in tiie thliteentli cen¬ 
tury. Kdda, Fable 23. 
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are satisfied at no great cost of invention. TJie legend of one generation 
answers, with little variation, for the next, and, within the precincts of 
the nursery, obtains that imperishable existence which has been the vain 
boast of many a loftier lyric. Tliat the mythology of one age should be 
abandoned to the “duvenilo Cabinet” of another, is indeed curious. Thus 
the doctrines most venerated by man in the infancy of society become the. 
sport of infants in an age of civilization, furnishing a pleasing example of the 
progiess of the lumian intellect, aiid a plausible colouring For the dream of 
perfectibility. 


DA PONTE'S OBSERVATIONS.^ 

(July, 1H25) 

'I'hk larger jiait of the aliovo work is devoted to sti es upon an article on 
“ Italian Narrative Poetry,'^ wliich appeared in October, 1824. The author is 
ail eminent Italian teacher at New York. His poetical abilities have been 
highly applauded in liis own country, and were rewarded with the office of 
CcTsareaa poet at the court of Vienna, where he ac(piired new laurels as sue* 
cessor to the celebrated Metastasio. His various fortunes in literary and 
fashionable life while in Europe, and the eccentricities of liis enthusiastic 
cliaracter, furnish many interesting incidents for an autobiography published 
by him two years since at New York, and to tliis wo refer those of our readers 
who arc desirous of a more intimate acquaintance with the author. 

We regret that our rernark.s, which appeared to us abundantly encomia.stic 
of Italian letters, and which certaiidy proceeded from our admiration for them, 
sliould have given such deep oft’ence to the respectable author of the Osser- 
vazioni as to compel him, although a “ veteran ” in literature, to arm liimself 
against us in defence of his “calumniated” country. According to him, “we 
judge too lightly of the Italians, and miote as axioms the absurd opinions of 
tiicir insane rivals (accaDiti rnmli) tne French. Wc conceal some things 
where silence has the appearance of malice ; we expose others which common 
generosity should have induced us to conceal; we are guilty of false and 
arbitrary accusations, that do a grievous wrong to the most tender and most 
compassionate of nations; we are Avanting in a decent reverence for the 
illustrious men of liis nation ; finally, Ave pry with the eyes of Argus into the 
defects of Italian literature, and witli one eye only, and that, indeed, half shut 
{miche (fiiello socchiuso)^ into its particular merits.” It is true, this sour 
rebuke is sweetened once or tAvice Avith a compliment to the extent of our 
knowledge, and a “confession that many of our reasonings, facts, and reflec¬ 
tions merit the gratitude of his countrymen ; that our intentions were doubt-' 
less generous, pmiseAvorthy,” and the like; but such vague commendations, 
besides that they are directly inconsistent with some of the imputations 

* “ Alcune"^ OasorvazUmi sulV Articulo Ij. Da I’ootc. Nuova-Jorca. S^ampatorl 
Quarto publicato ncU North American He- Cjiay c Bunge.'* 
view, il Mese d'Ottobre dclT Anno 1324. Y>a 
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forfltorly alleged against us, are too thinly scattered over sixty pages of criti- 
cisni to mitigate very materially the severity of the censure. The opinions of 
the author of the Osservmioni on this subject are undoubtedly entitled to 
great respect; but it may be questioned whether the excitable temperament 
usual witii his nation, and the local partiality wiiich is common to the indi¬ 
viduals of every nation, may not have led him sometimes into extravagance 
and error. This seems to us to have been tlie (!ase ; and, as he has more than 
once intimated the extreme dilticulty of forming a correct estimate of a foreign 
literature, “especially of the ftalian,” we shall rely exclusively for the support 
of our oiiinious on the authorities of his own countrymen, claiming one excep¬ 
tion only in favour of the industrious Gingucu6, whose opinions he has himself 
recommended to “ the diligent study of all who would form a correct notion of 
Italian literature.'^* 

His first objection is against what he considers the unfair view which wc 
exhibited of the influence of Italy on English letters. This influence, we hail 
stated, was most perceptible under the reign of Eli7Ab&th, but had gradually 
declined during the succeeding century, and, with a few exceptions, among 
whom wc cited Milton and Gray, could not be said to be fairly discerned until 
the commencement of the presmit age. Our censor is of a different opinion. 
“ Instead of confining himself (he designates us always by tin's humble pro¬ 
noun) “to 3Iilton,”he says, “for which exception I acknowledfje no obliga¬ 
tion to him, since few there are who were not previously acquainted with it, I 
would have had him acknowledge that many English writers not only loved and 
admired, but studiously imitated, our authors, fiwm the time of Chaucer to that 
of the great Byron; for the clearest evidence of which it will suffice to read 
the compositions of this last poet, of Milton, and of Gray.^' He then censures 
us for not specifying the obligations wliicli Shakspearo was under to the early 
Italian novelists for the ))1ots of many of his pieces; “which silence” he 
deems “as little to be conunended as would be an attempt to conceal the 
light, the most beautiful prerogative of the sun, from one who had never before 
seen it. And,” he continues, “ these facts should, for two reasons, have been 
especially communicated to Americans: first, to animate them more and more 
to study the Italian tongue ; and, secondly, in order not to imitate, by what 
may appear a malicious silence, the example of another nation [the Frenchl, 
who, after drawing their mtellectual nourishment from us, have tried every 
method of destroying the reputation of thoir earliest masters.”—Pp. 74-79. 

We have extracted the leading ideas diffused by the author of tne Osserva- 
zioni over lialf a dozen pages. 8ome of them have at least the merit of 
novelty. Such are not, however, those relating to Chaucer, whom we believe 
no one ever doubted to have found in tlie Tuscan tongue—the only one of 
that rude age in which 

“ The pure well-head of poesie did dwell 

one principal source of his premature inspiration, Wc acknowledged that the 
same sources nourished the genius of Queen Elizabeth’s writers, among whom 
we particularly cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spen.ser. And if wo 
did not distinguish Shakspeare amid the circle of contemporary dramatists 
whom wc confessed to have .d<;i‘ived,the designs of many of their most popular 
plays from Italian models, it was because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting xb lialf a dozen imperfect skeletons of plots, required 

= “ Ma bisognava aver Tanltiia di Gin- Ginpcuepe. per sentlre,** etc, Osservazioni, 

? ;ucn<', conoscer la lingua e la lotteratura pp. 115, 116,^ ^ 

tidiana come Ginguene, e ainar U voro come * 
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any such specification: more especially as several of his qreat minor contem¬ 
poraries, as Fletcher, Shirley, and others, made an equallv liberal use of the 
same materials. The obligations of Shakspeare, such as tney were, are, more¬ 
over, notorious to every one. The author of tne Osaervazioni expressly dis¬ 
claims any feelings of gratitude towards us for mentioning those of Milton, 
because they were notorious. It is really very hard to please him. The 
literary enterprise which had been awakened under the reign of Elizabeth 
was in no degree diminished under her successor; but the intercourse with 
Italy, so favourable to it at an earlier period, was, for obvious reasons, at an 
end. A Protestant people, but lately separated from the Church of Rome, 
would not deign to resort to what they believed her corrupt fountains for the 
sources of instruction. The austerity of the Puritan was yet more scandalized 
by the voluptuous beauties of her lighter compositions, and Milton, whose 
' name we cit^ in our article, seems to have been a solitary exception on the 
records of tliat day, of en eminent English scholar thoroughly imbued with a 
relish for Italian letters. 

After the days of civil and religious faction had gone by, a new aspect was 
given to tilings under the brilliant auspices of the Restoration, The French 
language was at that time in the meridian of its glory. Boileau. with on acute 
but Pontic taste, had draughted his critical ordinances from the most 
perfect models of classical antiquity. Racine, working on these principles, 
may be said to have put into action the poetic conceptions of nis fnena 
Boileau; and, with such a model to illustrate the excellence of his theory, it 
is not wonderful that the code of the French legislator, recommended as it 
was, too, by the patronage of the most imposing court in Europe, should have 
found its way into the rival kingdom ^nd have superseded there every other 
foreign influence.* It did so. “ii'rench criticisn^” says Bishop Hurd, 
speaking of this period, ‘‘ has carried it before the Italian with the rest of 
Europe." This dexterous people have found means to lead the taste, as well 
as set the fashions, of their neighbours.” Again: “The exact but cold 
Boileau happened to say something of the dviquant of Tasso, and the magic 
of this word, like the report of Astolfo's horn in Ariosto, overturned at once 
the solid and well-built foundation of Italian poetry: it became a sort of 
Watch-word among the critics.” Mr. Gifford, whose acquaintance Avitli the 
ancient literature of his nation entitles him to perfect confidence on this 
subject, whatever we may be disposed to concede to him on some others, in 
his introduction to Massinger remarks, in relation to this period, that “criticism, 
which in a former reign had been making no inconsiderable process under 
the great masters of Italy, was now diverted into a new channel, and only 
studied under the puny and jejiipe canons of their degenerate followers, the 
FrencL” Pope and Aadison, the legislators of their own and a future age. 
cannot be exempted from this reproach. The latter conceived and published 
the most contemptuous opinion of the Italians. In a very early paper of the 
Spectator bearing his own signature (No, 6), he observes, “ The finest writers 
among the nio(fern Italians [in contradistinction to the ancient Romans] 
express themselves in such a florid form of words, and such tedious circumlo¬ 
cutions, as are used by none but pedants in our own country, and at the same 
time fill their writings with such poor imaginations and conceits as our youths 

® Bolleau'B sagacity in fnlly appreciating tella us that “his father. In his youth, was 
the merits ofPijcdreand of Atbaiie, and his ghon to a vicious taste (concetti)^ aud that 

independence in supporting them against the Boileau led him l^ck to nature, and taught 

fashionable factions of the day, are well him to rhyme with labour (rima' difficile- 
known. But he conferretl a still greater obll- rrienty* 
gallon on his friend. Racluo the younger 
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are aahanied of before they have been two years at the university,” In the 
same paper he adds, 1 entirely a^ree witli Monsieur Boileau, that one verse 
of Virgil is worth all the tinsel of Tasso.” This is very unequivocal language, 
and our censor will do ns the justice to believe that Ave do not quote it from 
any “ nialitdous intention,” but simply to show Avliat lunst have been the 
pojjular taste, Avhou sentiments like these Avere promulgated by a leading 
critic of the day, in the most important and Avidely circulated journal in the 
kingdom.* 

In conformity with this anti-Italian spirit, avo find that no translation of 
Ariosto was attempted subsequent to the very imperfect one by Harrington 
in Elizabeth's time. In the rei^ui of George the Second a neAv version was 
jmblished by one Huggins. In Ins preface be observes, “ Aftci this AvurkAvas 
pretty far advanced, I was informed there had been a translation i)ublisbed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated to that queen ; Avhereupon I requested 
a friend to obtain a sight of that book ; for it is, it stv^ms, AT.ry scarce, and tluA 
f/lonous oriijinal much more so, in this country,” Huggins Avas a learned 
scholar, although he made a bad translation. Yet it seems he had never met 
with, or even lieard of, the version of his predecessor Harrington. But, with¬ 
out encumbering ourselves with authorities, a glance at the compositions of 
the period in question Avouid show how feeble are the pretensions of an Italian 
iiilluence, and Ave are curious to knoAv Avhat importiint names, or productions, 
or characteristics can be cited by the author of the ih»ervnuoiii in support of 
it, Dryden, Avhom lie has objecterl to us, versified, it is true, three of his 
Fables from Boccaccio ; but this brief effort is the only evidence Ave can recall, 
in the multitude of his miscellaneous Avritings, of a respect for Italian letters, 
and he is Avell knoAvn to have powerfully contributed to the introduction of a 
Froncii taste in the (Ira/na. The on/y exception iv/n*cJi occurs to our gem^ral 
remark is that afforded by tbe Mi'taphysical iSchonl of Poets, Avhose vicious 
propensities have been referred by Dr. Johnson to Marini and his followers. 
But as an ancient English model for this affectation may be found in Donne, 
and as the doctor was not prodigal of goldcm opinions towards Italy, Ave will 
not urge upon our opponent Avluit may be deemed an ungenerous, perhaps an 
unjust, imputation. The same indifference appears to have lasted the greater 
portion of the eighteenth centiny, and Avith few exceptions, enumerated in our 
former article, the Tuscan spring seems to have been almost hermetically 
sealed against the English scholar. The increasing thirst for every variety of 
intellectual nourishment in our age has again invited to these early sources, 
and, while every modern tongue lias been anxiously explored by the diligence 
of critics, the Italian has iiad tlie good fortune to be more Avidely and more 
successfully cultivated than at any former period. 

We should apologize to our readers forafflicting them with so much com- 
inonpiace detail, but we know no other way of rebutting the charge, Avhich, 
according to the author of the Lhservazioni^ might be imputed to us, of 
a “malicious silence” in our account of the intlucnce of Italian letters in 
England. 

But if we have ofFended-by saying too little on the preceding head, we have 
given equal offence on another occasion by saying too much. Our antagonist 
attacks us from such opposite quarters that we hardly know where to expect 


* Addison tells ns, in an early number of 
tbe Spectator, that three thousand copies wero 
dally distributed; and ChaLmers somewhere 
remarks that this circulation was afterwards 
iaertased to fourteen thousand; an amount, 


in proportion to the numerical population 
and intellectual culture of that day, very far 
superior to that of the most popular journala 
at the present time. 
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him. Wc had spoken, and in terms of censure, of Boileau’s celebrated sarcasm 
upon Tasso ; and we had added that, notwithstanding an affected change of 
'opinion, “ he adhered until the time of his death to his original heresy.” “As 
much,” says our censor, “ asii would have been desirable in him [the reviewer] 
to have spoken on these other matters, so it would have ^en equally proper 
to have Mippressed all that Boileau wrote upon Tasso, together with the 
remarks made by him in the latter part (jf his life, as having a tendency to 
prejudice unfavourably the minds of such as had not Ijefore heard then). Nor 
should he have coldly styled it his ‘original heresy but he should have said 
that, in spite of all the lieresies of Boileau and all the blunders of Voltaire, the 
Jerusal(mht^.f^ been regarded for more tlian two centuries and a half,and will 
be reprded, as long as tlio earth has motion, by all the nations of the civilized 
world, as the most noble, most magnificent, most sublime epic produced lor 
more than eighteen centuries; that this consent and this duration of its 
splendour are the strongest and most authentic'seal of its incontrovertible 
merit; tliat this unlucky cliii((iiant^ that defaces at most a Jiundrcd verses of 
this poem, and which, in fact, is nothing but an excess of overwrought beauty, 
is but the merest flaw in a mountain of diamonds ; that these hundred verses 
are comj)ensiited by more tlian three thousand in wliich are displayed all the 

r citectioii, grace, loanmig, elocpiencc, and colouring of the loftiest poetry.” 
n the Scime swell of comnuMidatiou the author procee<ls for half a page farther. 
AVe know not what inudverUuice on our jiart can have made it necessary, by 
way of reproof to us, to pour upon Tasso's head such a pelting of pitiless pane¬ 
gyric. Among alt the Italian poets there is no one for whom we have ever felt 
so sincere a veneration, after 

“ quel siprnor ' 11' .•illl.s.simo cjinto 
Che sovru gli nUri, cr»ui* aqiiila vola," 

as for Tasso. In some respects he is oven superior to Dante. His writings 
are illustrated by a purer mor'ality, as his heart was penetrated with a more 
genuine spirit of Christianity. Oppression, under whidi they both suffeied the 
greater part of their lives, wrought a very different effect inioii the gentle 
character of Tasso and the vindicative passions of the Gnibelline. Tlie 
religious wars of Jenisaleni, exhibiting the triumphs of the Christian chivalry, 
were a suhjoot peculiarly adapted to the chai*acter of the poet, wlio united the 
finalities of an accomplished knight with the most unaffected piety. The 
vulgar distich, popular in Jiis day with the common people of Ferrara, is a 
homely but unsuspicious testimony to his opposite virtues.* If is greatest 
fault was an ill-regnlated sensibility, and his greatest misfortune was to have 
been thrown among people who knew not how to compassionate the infirmities 
of genius. In contemplating sucli-a character, one may without affectation 
feela disposition to draw a veil over the few imperfections that tarnished it, 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen ^ges, there are certainly not 
the same number of linos devoted to his defects, and those exclusively of a 


“Oolla penrm o colla spada, 

Nessun val quanto Torquato." 

Tills elegant couplet was made in conse¬ 
quence of a victory obtained by Tasso over 
throe cavaliers who treacherously Attacked 
him in one of the public squares of Kerrara. 
His skill in fencing i.«) notorious, and his pas¬ 
sion for It ia alsii betrayed by the frequent, 
circumstantial, and masterly pictures of it 
In bis “Jerusalem.*’ See, in particular, the 


mortal combat between Tancred and Argante, 
canto xlx., uhore all the evolutions of the 
art arc depicted wiih the accuracy of a pro¬ 
fessed sword-player. In the saine manner, 
the numerous and animated allusions to fleld- 
Bports betray the flTvouritc pastime of the 
author of Waverley; and the iklcon, the per¬ 
petual subject of illUHtration and simile iti 
the ** Diviiia Commedia," might lead us to 
Huspect ^ similar predilection in Dante. 

•2 A O 
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nature. Tliis is but a moderate allowance for the transgressions of 
any man; yet, according to Mr. Da Ponte, wc close our eyes against the 
merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their defects.” 

But why are we to be debarred the freedom of criticism enjoyed even by 
the Italians themselves ? To read the Osserv<!£zion'l, one would conclude that 
Tasso, from his first ap{)earance, had united all suffrages in his favour; that, 
by unanimous acclamation, his j^oem had been placed at the head of all the 
epics of the last eighteen centuries, and that the only voice raised against him 
had sprung from tne petty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
are more than once complimented with having recniiteu our own forces. Does 
our author reckon for nothing the reception with which the first academy in 
Italy greeted the Jerusalem on its introduction into the world, when they 
would nave smothered it with the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes 
of caustic commentary by the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of which is 
a satire? Or, to descend to a later period, when the lapse of more than a 
century may ne supposed to have rectified the capridfe of contemporary judg¬ 
ments, may we not shelter ourselves under the authorities of Andres,® whose 
favourable notice of Italian letters our author cites with deference ; of Metas- 
tasio, the avowed admirer ajul eulogist of Tasso ; ^ of Gravina, whose philo¬ 
sophical treatise on the priiiciples of poetry, a work of great authority m his 
own country, exhibits the most ungrateful irony on the literary pretensions of 
Tasso, almost refusing to him the title of a poet?® 

. But, to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid judgment of Oinguene, 
that second Daniel, whose opinions we are advised so strenuously “ to study 
and to meditate.” “ As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turns, 
conceits, and Jeiia? de mots^ they are to bo found in greater abundance in 
Tasso’s poem than is commonly imagined. The enumeration of them would 
be long, if one should run over the Jerusalem and cite all that could be classed 
under one or other of these heads, etc. Let us content ourselves with a few 
examples.” He then devotes ten pages to these few examples (our author is 
indignant that we should have bestowed as many lines), and closes with this 
sensible reflection ; I have not promised a blind faith in the writers I admire 
the most; I have not promised it to Boileau, I have not promised it to Tasso; 
and in litemturo we all owe our faith and homage to the eternal laws of truth, 
of nature, and of taste.” ® 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibility, we had stated 
in our controverted article that “the affectations imputed to him were to be 
traced to a much more remote origin; ” that “ Petrarch’s best productions 
were stained with them, os were those of preceding poets, and that they 
.seemed to have flowed directly from the Provencal, the fountain of Italian 
lyric poetry.” This transfer of the sins ot one poet to the door of another is 
not a whit more to the approbation of our censor, and he not only flatly denies 
the truth of our remark, as applied to “ Petrarch’s best proauctions,” but 
gravely pronounces it “ one of the mo.st solemn, the most horrible literary 
blasphemies that ever proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal! ” “ I 

maintain,” says he, “that not one of tl^ose that are truly Petrarch’s best pro¬ 
ductions, and there ai-e very many, can be accused of such a defect; let out 
the critic point me out a single affected or vicious Expression in the three 


* Peir OrlglDe, etc., d'ogni Lotteratura, 
tom. iv. p. 250. 

^ Opere postume di Metastasio, tom. iil. 

p. so. 

* Raglon poetico, pp. 161,162. 


” Hlstoire )itt6raire, tom. v. pp. 369, 378. 

*^Dir& CHsere quests una delle pld no* 
li^nnl, delle piu orribUi letteraiie bestemmie, 
die sia stata mal pronunziata o serftta da 
lingua 0 penna mortale,”—P. 94. 
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patriotic Canzoni, or in the Chiarefresclie e dolci ncqne^ or in the Tre SordUy'* 
etc. (he names several others), “ or, in truth, in any of the rest, excepting one 
or two only.*' He then recommends to us thatj “instead of hunting out the 
errors and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, and occupying our¬ 
selves with unjust and unprofitable criticism, we should throw over them the 
mantle of gratitude, and recompense them with our enlogiunis and applause." 
In conformity with which, the author proceeds to pour out his grateful tribute 
on the head of the ancient laureate for two pages farther, but which, as not 
material to the argument, we must omit. 

We know no better way of answering all this tlian by taking up the gauntlet 
thrown down to us, and we are obliged to him for giving us the means of 
bringing the matter to so speedy an issue. We will take one of the first 
Canzoni, of which he has challenged our scrutiny. It is in Petrarclrs best 
manner, and forms the first of a serieshvhich has'received, kot' the title 

of the 2'Aree Sisters {Tre Sotelle). It is indited to his mistress's eyes, and the 
first stanza contains a*bcautiful invocation to these sources of a lover's in¬ 
spiration ; but in the second we find him relapsing into the genuine Provencal 
heresy: 

*• When I become zmv} before their imrning rayf^ 

Your noble pride 

Is perhaps offended with my imworthinesa. 

Oh, if this my apprehension 
Should not ttmwr the flame that consumes 
Happy should 1 be to dissolve ; since in their presence 
* It is dearer to me to die than to live without them. 

Then, that 1 do not meli^ 

Ueing so frail an ot^ect, before so potent ajire^ 

” It is not my own stren^K which saves me from it. 

But principally fear, 

Which congeals the blood wandering through my Telos, 

And mends the heart that it may hum a long time/’ 


This melancholy parade of c%Id conceits, of fire and snow, thawing and 
freezing, is extracted, be it observed, from one of those choice productions 
which IS recommended as without a blemish ; indeed, not only is it one of the 
best, but it was esteemed by Petrarch himself, to^jether with its two sister 
odes, the very best of his lyrical pieces, and the decision of the poet has been 
ratified bv posterity. Let it not be objected that the spirit of an odo must 
necessarily eva^rate in a prose translation. The ideas may be faithfully 
transcribed, and we would submit it to the most ordinary taste whether ideas 
like those above quoted can ever be ennobled by any artifice of expression. 

Wc think the preceding extract from one of the best of Petrarch's compo¬ 
sitions ” may sufficiently vindicate us from the imputation of unprecedented 
“ blasphemy ” on his poetical chjiracter; but, lest an appeal be again made, 
on the ground of a diversity in national taste, we will endeavour to fortify our 
feeble judgment with one or two authorities among his own countrymen, whom 
Mr, Da Ponte may be more inclined to admit. 

The Italians have exceeded every other people in the grateful tribute of 
commentaries which they have paia to the writings oC Jbheir eminent men: 
some of these are of extraordinary value, especially in verbal criticism, while 


(^ando agU ardcuti m neve divegno, 

Vostro gentile sdegno 

Forse ch’ allor mla indegnitate olfende. 

0, sc quests temenzA 

Hon teraprasse V arsnra che m* inconde, 

Beato venlr men I cho n* lor prceenza 

M’d piO caro il tnorir, che 1* vlver senza. 


Dnnque ch* 1* non ml sfaccia, 

Si ftale oggetto a si possentc foco. 

Non h proprlo valor, che me ne scampi; 
Ka la paura un poco, 

Che *1 sangue vago per le veno agghiaccla, 
nisalda ’I cor, pe^e pid tempo awampi.'* 
Canzone vii., nell* Kdlzione di Muratori. 
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many more, by the contrary lights Avhich they shed over the patli of the 
scholar, serve rather to i)erplex than to enlighten it.‘“ Tassoni and Muratori 
are accounted among the best of Petrarch’s numerous commentators, and the 
latter, in particular, has discriminated his poetical charach^r with as much 
indepemioncc as feeling. We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from 
Muratori’s preface, as exceedingly pertinent to our present purpose: ‘‘ Who, 
I beg to ask, is so pedantic, so blind an admirer of Petrarch, that he will pre¬ 
tend that no'defects are to be found in his verses, or, heiiKj Jmind^ will desire 
^funj i^koidd be respected with a relUjions silence? Whatever may 1)0 our rule 
in regard to moral defects, there can be no doubt that in those of art and 
science the public interest requires that truth should be openly unveiled, since 
it is important that all should distinguish the beautiful from tlie bad. in order 
to imitate the one and to avoid the otlr r.” ** In the same tone speaks Tira- 
boschi-(tom. v. p. 474). Yet more to the purpose is an observation of the 
Abbe Deuina upon Petrarch, “ who,” says he, ‘ not otily in his more ordinary 
sonnets atlbrds obvious examples of affectation and coldness, but in bis most 
tender ami most compositions approaches the conceited and inflated 

.style of which I am now speaking.” And the “ impartial Gingueno.” a name 
we-love to (piotc, confesses that “Petrarch could not deny himself those 
puerile antitheses of cold and heat, of ice and Haines, which occasionally dis- 
figure his most interestimj and most agreeable pieces^ It would f)C easy 
to marshal many other authorities of equal weight in our defence, but obviously 
siipcrtliious, since those we liave adduced arc quite competent to our vindica¬ 
tion from the reproach, somewhat sevtu'e, of having uttered “the most Iiorriblo 
blasplieniy which ever proceeded from the pen of mortal.” 

The age of Petrarch, like that of Shakspeare, must be accountable for liis 
defects, and m this inanuLM' we may justify the character of the poet where 
we cannot that of his coni[»ositions. The Provencal, the most polished Euro¬ 
pean dialect of the Middle Ages, liad readied its last perfection before the 
foui't.ee"th century. Its poetry, cliietly amatory and lyrical, may be considered 
as the homage offered by the high-hrecl cavaliers of that day at the shrine of 
beauty, and, of whatever value for its literary execution, is interesting for the 
beautiful grace it diffuses over the iron age of chivalry. It was, as we havi' 
said, principally devoted to love ; tIios(? wlio did not feel could at least afi'eett 
the tender passion ; ami hence the influx of subtle nietapliors and frigid con¬ 
ceits that give a meretricious brilliancy to most of the Provcngal poetry. The 
fathers of Italian verse, Guido, Cino, etc., seduced by the fashion’of the 
period, clothed their own more natural vsentinients in the same vicious forms 
of expression ; even Dante, in his admiration, often avowed, for the Trouba¬ 
dours, could not be wholly insensil)lc to their influence ; hut the less austere 
Petrarch, both from constitutional tcinperainent and the accidental circiiiii- 
stances of his .situation, was more deeply aftected bv them. In the first place, 
a pertinacious attachment to a mistress Avhose heart was never wanned, 

A single od.^ haa furnished a repa*'!. for a claims for liis master a foreknowledge of tlm 
volume Tl\e number of IHrarch's commen- OMstmee of America, but of the celebrated 

tators IS incredihlp: no lens than a dozen of ll.irvciaii discovery of the circulation of the 

the most eminent Italian scholars have heon blucsi ' (Tom. i^p. 19, note ) After this, 

occupied with annotations upon liim at the one may feel less Rurpnsu at the hulk of these 

same time. Dante has hce^ equally lortu- coTimientnrjes. 

natc. A noble Florentine projected an edi- Le Itimc di F. Petrarca; eon le Osse«'- 

tiop. of a hundred volumes for the hundred vazioni di Tassoni, Muzio, e Mnrahjn. iTel., 
cantos of the “ Commedia,’* which should em- p. 0. 

briioe the difTerent illustrations- One of the Vicende della Letteratur/i, tom. ii. p. 65, 

latest of the fraternity, Riagioli, in an edition ' • llistolrc UUeraire, tom. ii. p 566. 
cf Dautc, published at Paris, 1818, not only 
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although her vanity may have been gi-atified by the adulation of the finest 
poet of the age, seems to liave maintained an inexplicable control over his 
affectiojis, or his fancy, (luring the greater portion of Ins life. In the amatory 
poetry of the ancients, polluted with coarse and licentious images, he could 
find no model for the expression of this sublimated passion. But the Platonic 
theory of love had been impoited into Italy by the fathers of the Church, and 
Petrarch, better schooled in ancient learning tlian any of ins contemporaries, 
became early enamoured of the speculative doctriues of the Greek philosophy. 
To this source he Avas indebted for those abstractions and visionary ecstasies 
which sometimes give a generous elevation, but very often throw a cloud over 
Lis conceptions. And, again, an intimate familiarity Avith the Provencal 
poetry was the natural consequence of his residence in the south of Fi ance, 
There, too, he must often liave been a spectator at those metaphysical dispu¬ 
tations in tlie courts of love, Avhich exhibited the same aniliitiou of metaplior, 
studied antithesis, and hyjierbole, as the Avritten compositions of Provence. 
To all these causes may he referred those defects wliich, under favour be it 
spoken, occasionally oflend us, eveii “in his most perfect compositions.” The 
rich finish Avhich Petrarch gave to the Tuscan idiom lias iierjietuatcd tlicse 
defects in the poetry of his country. Dec/lplt eiiempUtr iniiiahile. 

His beauties were inimiLihle, but to copy his errors Avas in some measure to 
trend in Ins footsteps, and a servile race of folloAvers sprang up in Italy, Avho, 
under the emphatic name of Potrarchists, have been the object of derision or 
applause, us a good or* a had taste predominated in llieir country, Warton, 
Avith apy>arent justice, refei’s to tlu* same source some of the early corruptions 
in English poetry ; and Petrarch- avc hope it is not “ blasphemy” to say it— 
becomes, by the very predominance ■ ' his genius, eminently responsible for 
the impurities of di ition Avhich disfigure some of the best productions both in 
English literature and his oaaui. 

We trust that tlicfree manner in AAliich Ave have si>oken will not be set down 
by the author of the Osservazioni to a malicious desire of “calumniating” 
the literature of his country. Wc have ])een necessarily led^ to it in vindication 
of our former assertions. After an interval of neaily five'ci'iituries, the dis¬ 
passionate voice of posterity lias uAvarded to PetrarcVi the exact measure of 
censure and applause. Wc Iiavc but repeated their judgment. No one of the 
illustrious triiiuivirate of tho fourteenth century can pretmid to have possessed 
so groat an intlucnce over his o\An age and over posterity. Dante, sacrificed 
by a faction, AA'as, as ho pathetically complains, a Avandoring mendicant in a 
land of strangers ; Jioccaccio, Avith llie interval of a fcAV years in the meridian 
of his life, passeti from the gayety of a court to the seclusion of a cloister; but 
Petrtarch, tiie friend, the ministei of princes, devoted, during the Avholo of his 
long career, his Avealth, his wide authority, and his talents to the generous 
cause of philosojihy and letters. He Avas unwearied in his researches after 
ancient manuscripts, and from the most remote corners of Italy, from the 
obscure recesses of churches and monasteries, he painfully collected the 
mouldering treasures of antiquity. Many of them he fopied with his own 
hand,“among the rest, all the works of Cicero ; and his beautiful transcript 
of the epistles of theiiloTnan orator is still preserved in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence. In his numerous Latin compositions he aspired to revive the 
purity and elegance of the Angu-stan age; and, if he did not altogether succeed 
in the attenmt, he may claim the merit of having opened the soil for the more 
successful cintivation of later Italian scholars. 

]lis own efforts, and the generous impulse which his example communicated 
to his age, have justly entitled him to be considered the restorer of classical 
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learning. His greatest glory, however, is derived from the wlrit (ft life which 
he breathed into modern letters. Dante had fortified the Tuscan idiom with 
the vigour and severe simplicity of an ancient language, but the graceful 
genius of Petrarch was wanting to ripen it into that harmony of numbers 
which has made it the most musical of modern dialects. His knowledge of 
the Proven 9 al enabled him to enrich his native ton^e with many foreign 
bejiuties; his exquisite ear disposed him to refuse all but the most melodious 
combinations; and, at the distance of five hundred years, not a word in him 
has become obsolete, not a phrase too quaint to be used. Voltaire has passed 
tile same high eulomum upon Pascal; but Pascal lived three centuries latet 
than Petrarch. It would be difficult to point out the writer who so far 
fixed the ifweo irTfp6tvTa ; we certainly could not assign an earlier period th^ 
the commencement of the last century. Petrarch's brilliant success in the 
Italian led to most important consequences all over !^urope by the eridence 
which it'alTorded of the capacities of a modem tongue. He relied, however, 
for his future fame on his elaborate Latin compositioni^and, while he dedicated 
these to men of the liighest rank, he gave away his Italian lyrics to ballad- 
mongers, to be chanted about the streets for their own profit. His con¬ 
temporaries authorized this judgment, and it was for his Latin eclogues, and 
his epic on Scipio Africanus, that he received the laurel wreath of poetiy in 
the Capitol. But nature must eventually prevail over the decisions of pedantry 
or fashion. By one of those Huciuations not very uncopunoii in the history of 
letters, the author of the Latin “ Africa^' is now known only as the lover of 
Laura and the father of Italian song. 

Wo have been led into this long, we fear tedious, exposition of the character 
of Petrarch, partly from the desire of defending the justice of onr former 
criticism against the heavy imputations of the author of the Osservazionu 
and partly from reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a picture so 
brilliant as that of the laureate, who, in a barbarous age, with 

ihetorikc so swete 
Enluminid all Italic of poetrle.** 

Our limits will compel us to pass liglitly over some less important strictures 
of our author. 

About the middle of the last century a bitter controversy arose between 
Tiraboschi -and Lanipillas, a learned but intemperate Spaniard,' respecting 
which of their two nations had the best claim to the reproach of having cor¬ 
rupted the other^s literature in the sixteenth century. In alluding to it, up 
had remarked that “the Italian had the better of his adversary in temper, if 
not ill argument.'' The author of the Ossermzioni styles this “a dry and 
dogmatic decision, which so much displeased a certain Italian letterato that 
he had promised aim a confutation of it.” We know not who the indignant 
letterato may be whose thunder has been so long hanging over us, but we 
must say that, so far from a “ dogmatic decision,” if ever we made a circum¬ 
spect remark in our lives, this was one. As far as it went, it was compli¬ 
mentary to the Italians; for the rest, we waived all discussioa oj[ the merits 
of the controver^, both because it was impertinent to oui^ubject, and because 
we were not sufficiently instincted in the detmis to go intp it. One or two 
reflections, however, wewnay now add. The relative position of Italy and 
Spain, political and literary, makes it higlily probable that the predominant 
influence, of whatever kind it may have been, proceeded from Itedy. 1. She 
had matured her literature to a high perfection while that of every other 
uation was in its infancy, and she was, of course, much more likely to com- 
imuiicate than tcveceive impressions. 2. Her political relations with Spain 
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^vere such as particularly to increase this probability in reference to her. The 
occupation of an insignificant corner of her own territory (for Naples was very 
insignificant in every literary aspect) by the house of Aragon opened an 
obvious channel for the transmission of her'opiniotis into the sister Kingdom. 



changed the whole complexion of Spanish letters^ establishing, through the 
intervention of her high-priests,.Boscan and Garcilaso, what is universally 
recognised under the name of an Italian school. This was an era of good taste ; 
but. when, only fifty years later, both languages were overrun with those 
deplorable affectations which, in Italy particularly, have made the very name 
of the (»utury (seice^ito) a term of reproach, it would seem probable tnat the 
same country which but so short a time before had possessed so direct an 
influence over the other should through the sanieVhannels have diffused the 
poison with which its own literature was infected. As Marini and Gon- 
gora, however^ the reputed founders of the school, were contemporaries, it is 
extremely difficult to adjust the precise claims or either to the melancholy 
credit of originality; ana, after all, the question to foreigners can be one of 
little interest or iinportanco.. 

Much curiosity has existed respecting the source of those affectations which, 
at different periods, have taiiitSi the modem langiiages of Europe. Each 
nation is ambitious of tracing them to a foreign origin, and fdl have at some 
period or other agreed to find this in Italy. From this quarter the French 
critics derive their style precieuTj wh'ch disappeared before the satire of 
Moliere and Boileau; from this the Ei\;lisb derive their metaphysical school 
of Cowley; and the cultismoy of which we- have been speaking, which Lope 
and Quevedo condemned by precept but authorizetl by example, is referred by 
the Spaniards to the same source. The early celebrity of Petrarch and his 
vicious iniitatois may afford a specious justification of afl this ; but a generous 
r.riticism may perhaps be excused in referring them to a more ancient origin. 
The Proven<^ffor three centuries was the most popular a ndj as we have before 
said, the most polished dialect in Europe. Tne language of the people all 
along the fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was also the lan^age of 
poetry in most of the polite courts of Europe,—in those of Toulouse, Provence, 
Sicily, and of several in Italy; it reached its highest perfeccion under the 
Spanish nobles of Aragon ; it passed into England in the twelfth century with 
the dowry of Eleanor of Guienne and Poictoii; even kings did not disdain to 
cultivate it, and the lion-hearted Richard, if report be true, could embellish 
the rude virtues of chivalry with the milder glories of a Troubadour.*® When 
this precocious dialect had become extinct, its influence still remained. The 
early Italian poets gave a sort of classical sanction to its defects ;• bu<^ while 
their genius may thus with'justice be accused of scattering the seeds of cor¬ 
ruption, the soil juiist be confessed to have been universally prepared for their 
reception at a, more remote period. * « 

Thus the metaphysical conceits of Cowley^s school, which Dr. Johnson has 


'• Every one Is acquainted with SismondCs 
elegant treatise on the Proven 9 al poetry. It 
cannot, however, now be relied on as of the 
higliest authority. The subject has l>penmucU 
more fully explored, since tbc puhlicatiun of 
his work, by Monsieur Raynouard, Secretary 
of the French Academy. Hm Poesies des 
Troubadours has now reached the sixth 


volume; and W. A.Schlegel, In a treatise of 
little hulk but great learning, entitled Obser¬ 
vations stir ial.angue ct la Litterature Pro- 
vencale, lias pronounced it, by the facts It 
has brought to light, to have given the coup 
de grdcti to the theory of Father Andres, 
whom Sismondi has chiefly followed. 
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ref^red to MannI, may be traced through the iiioetry of Donne, of Shakfi{]^Fe 
and his contemporaries, of Surrey, Wyatt, and Chaucer, up to the fugitave 
pieces of the thirteenth and*f6uft^ntli centuries, which have been redeeined 
from Oblivion by the diligence of Ihe antiquanan. In the same manner, the 
religious and amatory poetry of Spain* at the-close of the tliirteenth century, 
as exhibited in their Vaiiciomrosy displays the same subtleties and barbaric 
tiste for ornament, from which few of her writers, eveh in the riper season of 
her literature, have been wholly uncontaminated. , Perhaps the perversities of 
Voiture and of Sdudery may find as remote a genealogy in France: The cor¬ 
ruptions of the Pleiades may afford one link in the chain, and any one who lias 
lei.sure might verify our suggestionsi Almost every inodenf literature seems 
to have contained in its earliest germs an active principle'of corruption. The 
perpetual lapses into barbarism have at times triumphed over all efforts of 
sober criticism ; and the perversion of intellect for the greater part of a century 
may furnish to the scholar an ample field for humiliating reflectioji. How 
many fine geniuses in the condemned age of tlje aeicentuti^ u^ndermg after 
the false lights of Marini and his school, substituted cold conceits for wit, 
puns for thoughts, and wire-drawn metaphors for simplicity and nature ! How 
many, with Cowley, exhausted a genuine wit in hunting out remote analogies 
and barren combinations, orj with Lope, aUd even Calderon, devoted pages to 
curious distortions of rhyme; to echoes or acrostics, in scenes which invited all 
the eloquence of poetry! Prostitutions of genius like these not merely dwarf 
the human mind, but carry it luck centuries to the scholastic subtleties, the 
alliterations, anagrams, and thousand puerile devices of the Middle Ages. 

But we have already rambled too far from the- author of the Osservtuioni: 
Our next rock of offence is a certain iueonsideratc astonishment which w 
expressed at the patience of his countrymen under the infliction of Opics of 
thirty and forty Ciiutos in length; and he reminds us of our corresponding 
taste, equally unaccountable, for novels and romances spun out into aii inter¬ 
minable lentil, like those, for example, liy the author of Waverley [p, 82 to 
85]. A liberal criticism, we are aware, will he ejiflident of censuring the dis¬ 
crepancies of national tastes. Where the value of ilie thought is etjual, the 
luxury of polished verse and i)oetic imagerv may yield a great superiority to 
poetry over prose, particularly with a people so sensible to melody and of so 
vivacious a fancy as the Italians; but, then, to acconipli.sh all this requires a 
higher degree of skill in the artist, and mediocrity in poetry is intoleraqie. 

** Slodiocribus esRt poDtis 
. Non lioinln»‘s, non 1)1,” etc. 

Horace’s maxim is not the less true for being somewhat stale. D’Alembert 
lias uttered a sweeping denunciation agaihst all long works in verse, as im¬ 
possible to be read through without experiencing enmd; from which lie does 
not except even the masterpieces of antiquity. What would he have said 
to a second-rate Italian epic, wire-drawn into thirty or forty cantos, of the 
incTtdihilui of chivalry! 

The Eng:lish novel^ if tolerably well executed, may convey some solid 
instruction in its details of life, of human character,'and of passion ; but the 
tales of chivalry—the overcharged pictures of au iuiaginary state of society, 
of “Gorgons, hydras, .and chimeras dire”—can be regarded only as an intel¬ 
lectual relaxation. In a less polished dialect, and in a simpler age, they 
beguiled the tedious evenings of oiir unlettered Norman ancestors, and a.s 
late as Elizabeth’s day they incurred their parting malediction from the 


CEuvres plnloBopbiques, etc., tom. iv. p. 152. 
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'worthyfAschara, os “stuff for mse nxen to latigh at, whose whole,pleasure 
standeth in opea manslaughter and bold . The remarks in our 

article,of course, had no reference tQ'the cht/^d^osuvres of their romantic mtise, 
many of which we' 1^ been diligently coiniuending. It is the prerogative or 
geniue, we all knew, to consecrate wliatever it touclies. 

Some other our ^neral remarks seem to Imve been barbed arrows tp the 
patriot breast of the author of the OmvmtiQni, Such are our reflections 
‘‘on the wont of a moral or philosophical aim in the ornamental writings of 
the l^lians;” on “love, as suggesting the constant theme and impulse to 
their poets; ” on the evil tendency of their lan^age, in seducing their writers 
into “an overweening attention to sound*” Tliere are few general reflections 
which have the good fcu’tune not to .retpure many, and sonietimcs very im 
portaiit, exceptions. The physiognomy of a nation, whether moral or 
intellectual, ihust be made up of those features which arrest the eye most 
frequently ami forcibjywon a wide survey of.tljem; vet how many iiulividual 

S ortraits,*after all rtiay refuse to correspond with tne prevailing one! Tlie 
•teotiaiis were dull to a proverb; yet the most inspired, in tlie most inspired 
refi^ow of Greek poetry, was a Roeotian. Tlie most amusing of Greek prose 
writers was ^ Boeotian. Or, b) take recent examples, Avhen we find the 
“accurate Ginguene” sp<’akingpf “the univemil corruption of tast6 in Ittily 
during the seventeenth century,” or Sisinoudi telling us tfiat “the abuse of 
wit extinguished there,, during that age, ever^ other s/)evies oftalenty^ ivc are 
obviously not to nail them down to a pedantic prefeision of language, or how 
are we to dispose of some of the finest j^oets and scliolars Italy has ever pro¬ 
duced—of.Cbiabrera, Filicaja, Galileo, and other names sutticiently numerous 
to swdl into bulky quarto of Tir; nosebi? The same pruning princijile 
applied to^ writers v ho, like Moiitewiuien, Madame do Stael, ana Schlegel, 
deal in general views, would go near to strip them of all respect or credibility. 

But it is frivolous to multiply examples. DanUs Tasso, Aleinanni, GuiJi, 
Petrarch often, the generous tilicaja always, witli, doubtless, very many 
others, afloid an honourable exception to our remark on the want of a inor/il 
aim in the lighter walks of Italian letters, and to many of lliuse, by indirect 
criticism, we accorded it in o^r article. But let any scholar cast his eye over 
the prolific proilnctioiis of their romantic muse, wliii'h even Tiraboschi censures 
as “crude and insipid,” and Oriivina deplores as liaviiig “excluded the light 
of truth” froqi his countrymen;*" or on their thousand tales of pleasantry 
and love, wliich, since Boccaccio’.s example, have agrec-ably perpetuated the 
ingenious inventions of a birbarous age;*' or round “the circle of frivolous 
extravagances,” as Salfi** characterizes the burlesiiiic novelties with which the 
Italian mU have regaled the laughter-loving appetite of their nation j or 
on their hecatombs of amorous^yric^^ alone; ana he may accept, in these 


"* Boeutico, auris Bueotica, Bcuottcum 
ingenlum.” 

** Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. part. iii. 
6. 42. 

Ragion pootica, p. 14. 

Tbe Italian NoveiU^ it la wr*ll known, 
were ’orlginaliy soggestod ty the French 
}t\iblianx uf tho twelfth aod tliirtecnth 
centuries. It may be worthy of reniark that, 
>^hne in Italy these arousing fictions have 
been dliigontiy propagated from Boccaccio to 
the preHcut day? in England, although recom- 
mondod by a goulus like Chaucer, they have 
scarc(‘ly i)<H*n adopted by a slngU* writer. 
I'lie wiue wia}’ be said of tliem in France, 


ihoir native soil, with porliaps a solitary cx* 
c<‘ption in tho uiodt'rn luntations by La 
Kontamo, himsolf inimitable. 

This learned Italian \s now employed in 
completing the unfinished history of M. (Un- 
gueu6. With defererfce to the'Opiniotis of tbe 
author of the “Osservazioni" (vide pp. 116, 
110). we tnink he ha.s sliown In it a more in^ 
dependent and impartial criticism than hia 
predecessor. His own countrymen seem to 
bti of the same opinion, and in a recent flat¬ 
tering notice of hia work they have qualified 
their general encomium with more than one 
rebuke on llic sev( rlty of hi« btiicturcs. Vide 
Antologiu for April, 1S24. 
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saturated varieties of the national literature, a decent apology, if not an 
anmle justification, for our assertion, 

Rut we are not to speak of “ love as^ furnishing the great impulse to the 
Italian poet,” and “ as prevailing in the bosom far over every other affection 
or relation in life ”? Have not their mbst illustrious writers, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Saiinaxarius, Tasso, nay, philosophic prelates like Bembo, politic 
statesmen like Lorenzo, embalmed the names of their mistresses in verse, until 
they have made them familiar in every corner of Italy as their own ? Is not 
nearly half of the miscellaneous selection of lyrics, m the vulgar edition of 
“ Italian classics,” exclusively amatory Had Milton, D^den, Pope, or, still 
more, such solid personages as Bishop Warbnrton or Dr. Johnson (whose 

Tetty,” we suspect, never stirred the doctors poetic feeling), dedicate, not 
a passing sonnet, but whole volumes to their Beatrices, Lauras, and Leonoras, 
we think a critic might well be excused in regarding the tender passion as the 
vivida vts of the English author. Let us not be misunderstood, however, as 
iinpl3rinff that nothing but this amorous incense escapes from the Italian lyric 
muse. To the exceptions which the author of the Oss&rvazioni has enume¬ 
rated, he might have added, had not his modesty forbidden him, as inferior 
to none, the sacred melodies which adorn his own cantobiography; above all, 
the magnificent cjinzoiie on the “ Death of Leopold,” which can derive nothing 
from our commendation, when a critic like Mathias has declared it to have 
“ secured to its author a place on the Italian Parnassus, by the side of Petrarch 
and Chiabrera.”*® 

As to our remark on the tendency of the soft Italian tones to seduce their 
writers into an overweening attention to sound,” we are surprised that this 
should have awakened two such grave pages of admonition from our censor. 
Why, we were speaking of 

*‘Thp Tuscan's siron tongue, 

TJ^nt uiusio lu itself, whose sounds are song,** 

Wc thought the leinark had been as tnie as it was old. We cannot hut think 
there is something in it, even now, as wc are occasionailv lost in the melli- 
rtuous redundances of Bembo or Boccaccio, those celebrated models of Italian 
eloquence. At any rate, our remark fell far short of the candid confession of 
Bettinolli, who, in speaking of historical writing, observes that “in this, as 
in every other department of literature, his countrymen have been more 
solicitous about sityle^ and ingenious turns of thought, than utility or good 
philosophy.” ** 

But we must hasten to the last, not by any means the least, offence recorded 
on the roll 6f our enormities. This is an iil-omened stricture on the poetical 
character of Metastasio, for Avhich the autliouof the after lavish¬ 

ing upon him a ,%hower of golden compliments at onr expense, proceeds to 
censure us as “ wanting in respect to this famous man ; as perspicacious only 
in detecting blemishes; as guilty of extravagant and unworthy expression^, 
which prove that we cannot have read or digested the works of this exalted 
dramatist, nor those of his biographers, nor of his critics.” (I^. 98-111.) 
And what, think you, gentle reader, invited these unsavoury rebukes, j-vith 
the dozen pages of panegyrical accompaniment on his predecessor ? " The 
melodious rhythm of T^so’s verse has none of the monotomm sweetmss so 

A letter from Mr. Matbias, which fell liavo hoard it. he would have assigned to Its 
Id^o our hands some time since, concludes a author a seat vrry near to his own. without 

rompUmentary analysis of the above canzone req airing any other evidence of his vivacious, 

with ihiM hand*<onic ouloglum : ** After having copious, and sublime genius.” 
read and refleend much on this uniuiprful “ UUorgimento d'ltalla, Introduz., tom. J, 
priMiucU m, 1 believe that, if I'^^trartli could p. M. 
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cloying in MetmtwiioP In tliis italicized line lies the whole of our offending; 
no more. 

We shall consiilt the comfort of our rejulers by disposing of this point as 
» briefly as possible. We certainly do not feel, $nd we will not affect, that 
profound veneration for Metastasia which the author of the Osservazioni 
professes, and which niav have ledtimately descended to him with the inherit¬ 
ance of the Ccesarean laurel. We have always looked upon his operas as 
exhibiting an effeminacy of sentiment, a violent contrivance of incident, and 
an extravagance of character, that are not wholly to be vindicated by the con¬ 
stitution of the Musical Drama. But nothing of all this was intimated in our 
unfortunate simgestion; and, as we are unwilling to startle anew the prin¬ 
ciples or prejudices of our highly respectable censor, wc shall content ourselves 
with bringing into view one or two stout authorities, behind whom we might 
have intrenched ourselves, and resig*i the field to him. 

The author has presented his readers with an abstract of about forty pages 
of undiluted commendation on his favourite poet, by the Spaniard Ai-tcagn. 
We have no objection to this; but, while he recommends them as the opinions 
of “a learned, judicious, and indubitably impartial critic,^* wc think it would 
have been fair to temper t hese ff)rty pages of commendation with some allu¬ 
sion to fivp-and-thirty pages of almost unmitigated censure which immediately 
follow them.” In the courses of this censorious analysis, it may be noticed that 
the “ impartial Arteaga,” speaking of the common imputation of monotony in 
the stmctvre of Metastasis ve^^se^ and of his periods, far from acquitting 
him, expressly declines passing judgment upon it. 

But we may find ample countenance for our “ ii reverent opinion ” in that of 
Ugo Foscolo, a name of high consider^ *'ion both as a poet and a critic, and 
whom, for his pci’spic'.city in the latter vocation, our author, on another occa- 
.sion, has himself cited and eulogized as bis “magnus Apollo.” Speaking 
incidentally of Metastasio, he observes, “To please the court of Vienna, the 
musicians, and the public of Tiis day, and to gratify the delicacy of his own 
fominine taste, Metastasio lias reduced his language mul versification to so 
limited a number of words, 2 >hras€s, and cadences i/utt they seem always the 
same, and in the end produce only the effect of a flute, wliich conveys rather 
delightful melody than quick aiid distinct sensations.” To precisely the 
same effect speaks W', A. Hchlegcl, in his eiglith lecture on Dramatic Litera¬ 
ture, whose acknowledged excclkmceiu this particular department of criticism 
may induce us to quote him, although a foreigner. Thcs.e authorities are too 
pertinent and explicit to require the citation of any otlier, or to make it neces¬ 
sary, by a prolix but ca.sy enumeration of extracts from the poet, more fully 
to establish our position. 

“ lllc allqiiid plus 
Quam satis est.” 

We believe we are quite Jis weary as our iciulcr.s of the very disagreeable 
office of dwelling on the defects of a literature so beautiful, and for ^vhich we 
feel so sincere an admiration, as the Italian. The severe impeachment made, 
both upon the spirit and the substance of our former remarks, by so accom¬ 
plished a scholar as the author of tJie Osservazioni, has necessarily compelled us 
to this course in self-defence. The tedious parade of citations must be excused 
by tlie necessity of buoying up our opinions in debatable matters of taste by 
tnose whose authority alone our censor is disposed to admit,--that of his own 
countrymen. He has emphatically reptated his distrust of the capacity of 
foreigners to decide upon subjects of liieraiy taste; yet the extraordinary 

•'* Le Uivoluzloui del Tcatro musicale, ctc.,pp. 3i5, 4lu, Ks^ays on Petrarch, p. 93, 
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diversity of opinion manifest between him and those eminent authorito 
whom we have quoted might lead us to anticipate but little correspondence in 
the national criticism. An acquaintance with Italian history will not serve to 
diiuinisii our suspicions; and the feuds whiclqfrom the learned .but querulous 
.scliolars of the nfteerith century to those of our own time, have divided her 
republic of letters, have not been always carried on with the bloodless weapons 
of scholastic controversy.*' 

That some assertions too unqualified, some errors or prejudices, should have 
escaped, in the course of fifty or sixty pages of remark, is to be expected from 
the most circumspect pen ; out a l>enevoleiit critic, instead of fastening upon 
these, will embrace the spirit of the whole, and by this interpret and excuse 
any specific inaccuracy. It may not be easy to come up to the standard of 
our author’s principles it may bo his partialities, in estimating the intellectual 
character of liis country; but we think we can detect one source of his dis¬ 
satisfaction with us, ill liis misconception of our views which, according to 
him, were that “a particular knowledge of the Italian should be widely 
diffused in America.” This ho quotes and requotes with peculiar emphasis, 
objecting it to us as perfectly inconsistent with our style of criticism. Now, 
in the first place, w'e made no such declaiiation. We intended only to give a 
ve/acious analysis of one branch of Italian letters. But, secondly, had such 
been our design, we doubt CAceedingly, or rather we do not doubt, whether 
the liest w’ay of effecting it would be by indiscriminate panegyric. The ampli¬ 
fication of beauties, aim the prudish concealment of all defects, would carry 
with it an air of insincerity tliut must dispose the mind of every ingenuous 
reader to reject it. Perfection is not the lot of humanity more in Italy than 
elsew'here. Such intemperate panegyric is, moreover, unworthy of the great 
men who arc the objects of it. They really sliinc witli too brilliant a light to be 
darkened by a few spots; and to be tenacious of their defects is in some 
measure to distrust their genius, lllen vJefit heait qae le vrai^ is the familiar 
reflect ion of a critic whose general maxims in liis art are often more sound 
than their particular apjjlication. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty urged by iAIr. Da Ponte of forming a correct 
estimate of a foreign language, the science of general literary criticism and 
liistory, wiiich may be .said to have entirely growm up within the last fifty 
years, has done much to eradicate prejudice and enlarge the circle of genuine 
knowledge, A century and a half ago, “ the best of English critics,”** in the 
opinion of Pope and Dryden, could institute a formal examination, and, of 
course, condeinnation, of the plays of Shaksnearo “ by the practice of the 
ancients,”. The best of French critics,*® in the opinion of every one, could 
condemn the “ Orlando Furioso” for wandering from the rules of Horace; even 
Addison, in his tiiuinphant vindication of'tlic “ Paradise Lost,” scorns most 
solicitous to prove its conformity with the laws of Aristotle ; and a writer like 
Lope dc Vega felt obliged to apologize for the iiulcfieiMlenco with which he 
deviated from the dogmas of the same school and adapted his beautiful inven- 

■' Take two familiar oxamplr^: that of gre-ater part of a century. The subject of 

Caro and that of IVlarinl. The adversary of tierce dispute, in both instances, was a 

the former poet, accused of muider, heresy, svnvet I 

etc , was condemned by the Inquisition, ond '* The Tragedies of the Last Age, 

compelled to seek ljii> safety in exile. The eidered aj I e.\am!ne«l by the Practice of the 

atlversary of Marini, in an attempt to a^^sassi- Ancients,” etc. By Thomas Kymer. London, 

xwitf* ijim, fortunately bhot only a courtier of lG7s. 

the King of Sardinia. In both tlie wits “ Hissei lation critique nur PAventure ae 

of Italy, ranged under opposite bannern, Joconde.” UCuvres de Boileau, tom. ii. 

fought with incredible acrimony during the 
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tioiis in the drama to the peculiar genius of his own countrymen.” The 
magnificent fables of Ariosto and Spenser were stigmatized as harharovsy 
because they were not classical; and the i)oiite scholars of Europe sneered at 
'‘the bad taste which could prefer an ‘Ariosto to a Virgil, a JRxunancc to an 
Iliad.’Eut the reconciling spirit of modern criticism has interfered; the 
character, the wants of different nations and ages have been consulted ; from 
the local beauties peculiar to each, the jphilosonliic inquirer has deduced 
certain general principles of beauty applicable to all; petty national prejudices 
have been extinguished ; and a difference of taste, which for that reason alone 
was before condemned as a deformity- is now admired as a beautiful variety in 
the order of nature. 

The English, it must be confessed, can take little credit to tliemselves for 
this inipiuvement. Their researches in literary history amount to little in 
their own language, and to nothing iii any other. Warton, Johnson, and 
Campbell have indeed .furnished an accurate inventory of their poetical 
wealth ; hut, except it l>e in the limited researches of l)rake and l)unlop, 
wliat record have wo of all their rich and various proseAs for foreign 
literature, while other cultivated nations have been developing their views in 
voluminous and valuable tivatises. fhe English liave been profoundly mute.” 
Yet for sovorAl reasons they rnigiit be expected to make the best general 
Clitics in the world, and the collision of their judgments in this matter with 
those of the other European scholars might produce new ami important 
results. 

The author of tlio Osse7njazhmi has ac^^used us of being too nmeh :nul(*r the 
inffiienco of liis enemies the French (]>. 112). There are slender grounds for 
this imiiutatioa. We have always lookc- i upon this fastidious people as the 
worst general critics possible ; and we scarcely once alluded to their opinions 
in tlie course of our article without endeavouring to controvert them. The 
truth is, while they luive contrived their onn svvsti^in with infinite skill, and 
are exceedingly acute in detecting the least violation of it, they seem incapable 
ef uiulerstaiiding why it should not be applied to every other"peoplCj however 


*' “ Artc' dc Ijacor ComrdJiis.** Obraa 
Micltu^ tom. IV. p •mil. 

Y qiiaiwlo ho do o<;rnldr iina Coinodia, 
iMKUTro los proceptos (on Rois lluvos; 

Saco a Tcrciicio y IMault) de nii cRtudw, 
I'.ir.i qiie ijo iiir den voces qiie suele 
J)ar grilus h\ vcrdatl on lihros nindos/’ etc. 

Sec Lord Slinfteshiny’s ** Advice to an 
Autlior ; a trciUtse of ^reat authority in ils 
drty, hnt winch could .-peak of the “ 

Muse ot Shakspeafc, Fletcher, and Milton as 
lispmg with stninnionngtoiiguis. that, nothing 
but the youth and rawness o( tlu* age could 
excuse! ” Sir William Temple, with a purer 
taste, is not more liberal. Tlie term Gothic^ 
wnth tliose writers, is applunl to inucii the 
same subjects with the modtni term lio- 
mantic, with this diffcivncc: the latter la 
simply distinctive wliile the former was also 
an opprobrious opitliet, 

** The late translation of “Slsmondi’s 
Southern Kurope" is the only one, wo 
believe, which tlio Englisli possess of a 
detailed literary history The discrimlnatinR 
tsBte of this sensible Frenchman has been 
liberalized by his familiarity with the Ian- 


of the North. His knowlcdj?r, how¬ 
ever, )s not 111 ways equal to his subject, and 
the rre<lif of Ins opinions i- riot unfieqiiently 
duo lo another The Ubtoruii of the ** Italian 
Kepiiblies" maybe siippov'Hl to bo .nt home 
in treating of Italian letters, and tins is un* 
doiibtedly the strongest part of his \iork; but 
in what relatoh to .^paiii he has helped him¬ 
self “nianihns pleins" from Uoutcruek, 
much too liberally, indeed, l(»r the scanty 
acknowledginmits made by him to the 
nccnialo and learned liennan Page upon 
page IS hhmlly travfilatdi Irom him Sis- 
mondi’s work, however, is intrinsically valu¬ 
able for ils piiiloscphical illustrations of the 
character ot the Spaniards by the peculiaii- 
tie« of their literature* His analysis of the 
national drama, ns opjiosed to that of Schlrgel, 
is also extremely ingenious In it not more 
sound tlian that of the Herman? We trust 
that this hitherto untrodden Odd in our 
language will be entered before long by one 
of our own scholars, whoso researches have 
enabled him to go much moie eytepKivelv 
into the Spanish department than either of 
his predecessors. 
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opposite its character from thi'ir own. The conseiiuence is obvious. Voltaire, 
whose elevated views sometimes advanced him to the level of the generous 
criticism of our own day, is by no mean.s an exception. Ilis Commentaries 
on Corneille are filled with the finest reflections imaginable oi; that eminent 
poet, or, rather, on the French drama; but'the application of these same' 
princinles to the productions of liis neighbours leads liiin into the grossest 
absurdities. “ Addison’s Cato is the only well-written tragedy in England.” 
“ Hamlet is a barbarous production, that would not be endui-edby the meanest 
populace in France or Italy.” “Lope de Vega and Calderon familiarized their 
countrymen with all the extravagances of a gross and ridiculous drama.” But 
the French theatre, modelled u|X)n the ancient Greek, can boast “ of more 
than twenty pieces which surpass their most admirable ckef-d’iMnvres^ without 
excepting those of Sophocles or Euripides.” So in other walks of poetry, 
Milton, Tasso, Ercilla, occasionally fare no better. “Who would dare to talk 
to Boileau, Racine, Moliere, of an epic poem upon A(^am and Eve?” Voltaire 
had one additional reason for the exaltation of his native literature at the 
expense of every other; ho was himself at the head, or aspired to be, of every 
department in it. 

Madame de Stael is certainly an eminent exception, in very many particulars, 
to the general charactei* of her nation. Her defects, indeed, are rather of an 
opposite cast. Instead of tiie narrowness of conventional precept, she may 
be sometimes accused of vague and visionary theory; instead of nice specific 
details, of dealing too fre(^ly in abstract and independent propositions. Her 
faults are of the German school, wnich she may have in part imbibed from 
lier intimacy with their literature (no common circumstance with her country¬ 
men), from her residence in Germany, and from her long intimacy with one 
of its most distinguished scholars, who lived under the same roof with her for 
many years. But, with all her faults, she is entitled to the praise of having- 
shown a more enlarged and truly philosophical spirit of criticism than any of 
her countrynien. 

The English liave never yielded to the arbitrary legislation of academies; 
their literature has at different periods exhibited all the varieties of culture 
which Iiave prevailed over the other European tongues; and their language, 
derived both from the Latin and the Teutonic idiom, aflbrds them a much 
greater facility for entering into the spirit of foreign letters than can be 
enjoyed by any other European people, w^hoso language is derived almost 
exclusively from one or the other of these elements. With all these peculiar 
facilities for literary history and criticism, why, with their habitual freedom 
of thought, have they remained in it so far behind most other cultivated 
nations ? 
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■ SPANISH LITERATURE.' 

(January, 1852.) 

Litekarv history is the least familiar kind of historical writing. It is, in 
some rejects, the most difficult, requiring certainly far the most laborious 
study. The facts for civil history we gather from personal experience, or from 
the examination of a comparatively few authors, whose statements the historian 
transfers, with such modification and commentary as he pleases, to his own 
pages. But in literary history the books are the facts, and pretty substantial 
ones in many cases, which are not to be mastered at a glance, or on the report 
of another. It is a tedfous process to read through a library in order to decide 
that the greater part is probably not w’orth reading at all. 

Literaiy history must come late in the intellectual development of a nation. 
It is the history of books, and there can be no history of books till books are 
written. It presupposes, moreover, a critical knowledge,—an acquaintance 
with the principles of taste, which can come only from a wide study and 
c,i)nj|)arison of models. It is, therefore, necessarily the product of an advanced 
state of civilization and mental culture. 

Although criticism, in one form or another, was studied and exemplified by 
the ancients, yet they made no progress in direct literary history. Neither 
has it been cultivated by all the nations of modern Europe. At least, in some 
of them it has met with very limited success. In England, one might have 
thought, from the free scope given to the expression of opinion, it would have 
llouiished beyond all other countries, Jftit Italy, and even Spain, with all the 
restraint imposed on intellectual movement, have doiie more in this way than 
the whole Anglo-Saxon race. The very freedom with which the English 
could enter on the career of political action has not only withdrawn them 
from the more miiet pursuits of letters, but has given them a decided taste for 
descriptions of tliose stirring scenes in wliich they or thoir fathers have taken 
part. Hence the great preponderance with them, as witli us, of civil history 
over literary. 

It may be further remarked that tlie monastic institutions of Roman 
Catholic countries have been peculiarly favourable to this, as to some other 
kinds of composition. The learned inmates of the cloister have been content 
to solace their leisure with those literary speculations an<l inquiries which had 
no immediate connection with party exciteinent and the turmoils of the world. 
The best literary histories, from whatever cause, in Spiiin and in Italy, have 
been the work of members of some one or other of the relidous fraternities. 

Still another reason of the attention given to this study in most of tlio.se 
countries may be found in the embarrassments existing tliere to the general 
pursuit of science, which have limited the powers to the«iore exclusive culti¬ 
vation of works of imagination, and those other productions of elegant 
literature that come most properly within the province of taste and of literary 
criticism. 

Yet in England, during the last generation, in which the mind has been 
unusually active, if there nave been few elaborate works especially devoted to 

■“ “History of Spanish Literature.** By George Ticknor. NewYork: Haiper eiulBrothets. 
1S49. 3 yols. 8vo. 
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criticism, the electric Iluid has been imperceptibly cAnieil off from a thousand 
minor points, in tlie form of essays and ncriodical reviews, winch cover nearly 
the whole ^Tound of literary inquiry, both foreign and domestic. The student 
who lias the patience to consult these scattered notices, if he cannot lind a 
Bystem ready made to his hands, may digest one for himself by a comparison 
of contradictory judgments on every topic under review, let it may be 
doubted if the multitude of cross-lights thrown at random over liis path will 
not serve rather to perplex than to enlighten him. 

Wherever we are to look for tlie reasons, the fact will hardly be disputed, 
tliat, since Wartou^s learned fragment, no general literary history has been 
nroduced iji England wliich is likely to endure, with the exception of Hallam’s 
late, work, that, under the modest title of an “ Introduction,” gi' cs a general 
survey of the soientitic and literary culture of Europe during three cTiituries. 
If the English have done so little in this way for tneir own literature, ii can 
hardly be expected that they should do much for that of their neighbours. If 
they had extended their researclies to the Continent, it niii^ht probably have 
been in the direction of Spain ; for no country has been made with tliem the 
subject of so large historical investigation. One or two good histories devoted 
to Italy and Germany, as many to the revolutionary period of France—the 
coiintiy with w'hich they are most-nearly brought into contact-^makc up tiie 
sum of what is of positive value in this way. But for Spain, a series of writers 
— Robertson, AVatson, Dunlop, Lord Mahon, Goxe, some of the highest order, 
all respectable—have exhibit(;d the political annals of the monarchy under 
the Austrian and Bourbon dynasties. Even at tlic present moment, a still 
livelier interest seems to be awakened to the condition of this romantic land. 
Two excellent works, by Head and by Stirling,—the latter of especial value, 
—have made the world aapiainteil, for the first time, with Uie rich treasures 
of art in the Peuiusula. Ami last,, not least, Ford, in his Hand-book and 
other works, has joiiuMl to a curious erudition that knowledge of the Sjianish 
characte.r and ilomestic institutions tiiat can be obtaintd only from singular 
acuteness of observation combined w'ltb a long residence in the country lie 
describes. 

Spain, too. has been tJie favourib; tlieme of more than one of our owai 
writers, in history and romance; and now the long list is concluded by the 
attempt of the work before us to trace the jirogress of intellectual culture in 
the Peninsula. 


No w'ork on a similar extended plan is to be found in Spain itself. Thci' 
own literary histories have lieen eldetly linwted to the provinces, or to jiar- 
ticular departments of loiters. W'^e may except, indeed, the groat work oi 
Father Andres, which, comprehending the wliole circle of European science 
and literature, left- hut a comparatively small portion to his own country. To 
his name may also k; added that of Lampillas, wdiose work, however, from its 
rambling and its controversial character, throws but a very partial and un¬ 
satisfactory glance on the topics whicli he touches. 

The only hooks on a similar plan, which cover the same ground with the 
one before us, are the histories of Bouterw'ek and iSismondi. The former was 
written as part of a great plan for the illustration of European art and science 
since the revival of learning.—projected by a literary association in Gottingen. 
The plan, as is too ofteq the case in such copartnerships, was very imperfectly 
executed. The best fniits of it were the twelve volumes of Bouterwek, on 
the elegant literature of modern Europe. That of Spain occupies one of th^se 
volumes. 


It is written with aeuteness, perspicuity, and candour. 


No.tw'itlistanding 
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the writer is perhaps too nuich under the inhucncc of certain German theories 
then fashionable, his judgments, in the mam, arc temperate and sound, and 
he is entitled to great credit as the eai’liest yuoncer in this untrodden field of 
letters. The great defect in the book is the want of proper materials on 
which to rest these judgments. Of this the writer more than once complains. 
It is a capital defect, not to he compenjvited by any talent or diligence in the 
author. For in this kind of writing, as vtc have .said, hooks are facts, the 
very stuff out of wliich the history is to be made. 

liouterwek had commaJid of the great library of Gdttiiigcn. But it would 
liot be safe to rely on any one library, however large, for supplying all the 
materials for an extended literary history. Above all, tins is true of Spanisli 
literature. The diflienlty of making a literary collection in Spain is far greater 
than in most otlicr yiarts of Europe. I'ho booksellcis’ trade there is a very 
difierent affair from what it is in more favoured regions. Tlie taste for reading 
is not, or, rather, has not been, sufficiently active to create a demand for the 
repnblicatioii always of even the best authois, the ancient editions of whose 
woiks have become scarce and most difficult to bo procured. Tlie impediment 
to a free expression of oinnion has (iOiuleinncd many more works to the silence 
of manuscript. And these maiuiscnpts are preserved, or, to say truth, buried, 
in ilu‘ collections of old hituilu's, or oi puldic institutions, where it reomres no 
oi.linary interest with tin* proprietors, private or public, to be allowea to <lis- 
infor llieit). Some of tlie living Spanish scholars are now busily at work in 
these useful explorations, the result nf Avliich they are giving, from time to 
time, to the worUl in the form of firrai.'ions or nunihers, which seem likely to 
form an iinjjortauL contriluition to historical schmee. For the impulse thus 
aiven to these patriotic labours tlie weld is mainly inJehted to the late vene- 
lahle Navarette, who, in liis own pers>n, led tln^ way by the publication of a 
series of important uistorical documents. It is (>nly from these obscure and 
uncorlain lopositories, and from booksellers^ stalls, that tlic moie rare and 
K'ComhU! works in which Spain is so rich can be procured; and it is only 
under gicat advantages that the knowledge of tlieiv places of deposit can he 
obtained, and that, having obtained it, the works can be had, at a price i>ro- 
p(»rtio»'od to their rarity. The cmhaiTassments caused by this circumstance 
liave 1 "cn greatly diminished under the mon* liberal .spirit of the jiresent day, 
»f>n a few occasions has even unlocked the jealous archives of Siuiancas, 
th;i: Hohortson, backed by the personal authority of tin? British ambassador, 
al'i. -'e hi vain to penetrate. 

L>[Kinish literature occupies also one volume of Sisnioiidi’s ]) 0 ]mlar work on 
the culture of Southern Europe. But Sismondi was far less instructed in 
liierary criticism tlian his German predecessor, of whose services he had freely 
availed himself in tlie course of kis work. Indeed, he borrows from him not 
merely thoughts, but language, translating from the German page after page 
and incorporating it with his own eloquent commentary, lie does not hesitate 
to avoAv his obligations; but tln^y prove at once his own deficiencies in the 
performance of liis critical labours as well as in the possession of the requisite 
materials. 8i.smondi^s ground was civil history, whose great lessons no one 
Iiad meditated more deeply; and it is in the application of these lessons to 
the charjicter of the Spaniards, and in tracing the influence of that character 
on their literature, that a great merit of liis work consists. He was, inore- 
ovfit, a Frenchman,—or, at least, a Frenchman in language and education ; 
and lie was prepared, therefore, to correct some of the extravagant theories of 
the German critics, and to rectify some of their judgments by a moral standard 
>vhich they had entirely overlooked in their passion for the beautiful. 
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With all his merits, however, and the additional firace of a warm and 
picturesque style, his work, like that of llouterwek, must be admitted to afford 
only the outlines of the great picture, which they have left to other hands to 
^11 up in detail and on a far more extended plan. To accomplish this great 
task is the purpose of the volumes before us; we are now to inquire with 
what result. But, before entering on the inquiry, we will give some account of 
the preparatory training of the writer, and the materials which he has brought 
together. 

Mr. Ticknor, who now first comes before the world in the avowed character 
of an author, has long enjoyed a literary reputation which few authors who 
have closed their career might not envy. While quite a young man, he was 
appointed to fill the chair of Modern Literature m Harvard Oullegc, on the 
foundation of the late Abiel Smith, Esq., a distinguished merchant of Boston. 
When he received the appointment, Mr. Ticknor had been some time in 
Europe pursuing studies in philology. He remained Ijhcre two or tluee years 
afterwards, making an absence of above four years in all. A part of this 
period was passed in diligent study at Gr.ittingen. In Paris he explored, 
under able teochers, the difiiciilt Ronutnee dialects, the medium of the 
beautiful Provencal. 

During his residence in Spain lie perfected himself in the Castilian, and 
establisheif an intimacy with her most emintMit scholars, who aided him in the 
ooilcction of rare books and manuscripts, to Avhich he assiduously devoted 
himself. It is a proof of tlio literary consideration which, even at that early 
age, he had obtiiined in the society of Madrid, that he was elected a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Royal Academy of History. His acquisitions in the 
early literature of inodcni Europe attracted the notice of Sir Walter Scott, 
who in a letter to Soutlicy, piinted in Lockhart^s Life, si*oaks of Jiis young guest 
(Mr. Ticknor was then at Abbotsford) as a ‘Mvonderful fellow for romantic 
lore.” 

On Ills return home, ATr. Ticknor entered at once on lus academic labours, 
and delivered a series of lectures on the Castilian and French literatures, as 
well as on some portions of the English, before .successive' classes, which he! 
continued to nqieat, with the occasional variation of oral instruction, during 
the fifteen years he remained at the University. 

We well remember the sensation produced on the first delivery of these 
Lectures, which served to break down the barrier which had so long confined 
the student to a converse with antiquity; they opened to him a free range 
among those great masters of modern literature who had hitherto been veiled 
in the obscurity of a foreign idiom. The influence of this instruction was soon 
visible in the fl'dier education as well as the literary ardour shown by the 
graduates. So decided was the impulse thus dven to the popular senti¬ 
ment that considerable apprehension was felt lest modern literature was 
to receive a disproportionate share of attention in the scheme of collegiate 
education. 

After the lapse of fifteen years so usefully employed, Mr. Ticknor resigned 
his office, and, thus released from hi.s aeadenne labours, paid a second visit to 
Eiuo[>e, where, in a second residence of three years, he much enlarged the 
amount and the \alae of lus literary collection. In the more perfect comple¬ 
tion of this he wa‘. .greatly assisted by the p^ofe^ ;or of Arabic in the University 
of Madrid, Don Pasciiardc Gayangos, a scholar to whose lileraiy sympathy 
and assistance more than one American writer has been indebted, and who to 
a profound knowledge of Oriental literature miites one equally extensive in 
the European. 
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With these aids, an’d his own inUiring eflbrts, Mr. Ticknor succeeded in 
bringing together a body of njaterials in print and manuscript, for the illustra¬ 
tion of the Castilian, such as probably has no rival either in public or private 
eollections. This will be the more readily believed when we find that nearly 
every author employed in the composition of this great \vork—with the excep¬ 
tion of a few, for wliich he has made ample acknowledgments—is to be found 
on his own shelves. We are now to consider in wliat manner he has availed 
Jiirnsolf of this inestimable oolJcction of materials. 

The title of the book—the “History of Spanish Literature”—is intended 
to comprehend all that relates to the poetry of the country, its romances, and 
works of imagination of every sort, its criticism and eloquence,—in short, 
whatever can be brought under the head of elegant literature. Even its 
chronicles and regular liistories are included; for, though scientific in their 
import, they are still, in respect to their style and their execution as works of 
art, brought into the depnrliucnt of ornamental writing, lii Spain, freedom 
of thought, or, at least, tlie free expression of it, has been so closely fettered 
that science, in its strictest sense, has made little progress in that unhappy 
country, and a history of its elegant literature is, more than in any otlior 
land, a general ^jistory of ifs iiitelVoclual progress. 

The work is divided into three great periods, having reference to time rather 
than to any philosophical anangement. Indeed, Spanish literature aftbrds 
less facilities for such an arrangement than the literature of many other 
countries, as that of England and of Italv, for example, where, from diflerent 
causes, there have boon ])OTiod.s exhibiting literary characteristics that stamp 
them with a peculiar pliysioguoniy. For example, in England we have the 
age of Eli/iibetli, tlie age of Queen Am *', our own age. In Italy, the philo¬ 
sophical arrangement leems to correspond well enongli with the cfironological. 
Thus, the Trecentist!, tlic Seioentisti, convey ideas as distinct and as inde¬ 
pendent of each other as the diHerent schools of Italian art. But in Spain, 
literature is too deeply tinctured at its fonntain-lieiid not to retain somewhat 

« the primitive colouring through the whole course of its descent. Patriotism, 
ivalrons loyalty, religions zeal, under whatever modification and under w’liat- 
ever change of circumstances, liave constituted, as iVIr. Ticknor has well in¬ 
sisted, the enduring elements of the national literature. And it is this obvious 
preponderance of "these elements throughout which makes the distribution 
into separate masses on any philosopliicjtl principle extiemely difficult A 
proof of this is afforded by the arrajigeraent now adopted by Mr. Ticknor 
himself, in the limit :i.3sigiied to his first period, whicli is coiLsiderabJy 
shorter than that assigned to it in liis original Lectures. The alteration, as 
we shall take occasion to notice hereafter, is, in our judgment, a decided im¬ 
provement. * 

The fii-st great division embraces the whole time from the earliest appear¬ 
ance of a written document in the Castilian to the comnienceinenfc of the six¬ 
teenth century, the reign of Charles the Fifth,—a i>eriod of nearly four 
centuries. 

At the very outset wc arc met by the remarkable poenf of the Cid, tliat 
primitive epic, which, like the Niohlnngonhed or the Iliad, stands as the 
traditional legend of an heroic age, exhiliitiiig all the freshness and glmv which 
belong to the morning of a natiou^s existence. Tlis name of the author, as is 
often the case with those memorials of the olden time, when the writer thought 
less of himself 'than of his work, has not come down to us. Even the date 
of its composition is uncertain,—probably before the year 1200; a century 
earlier than the poem of Dante; a century and a Jialf before ]\drarch ami 
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Chaucer. The subject of it, as its name imports, is the achievements of tho 
renowned Ruy Diaz de Bivar,— the Cid^ the (Jampeador^ “the lord, the 
champion,” as he was fondly styled by liis countrymen, as w^ell as by his 
Moorish foes, in commemoration of his prowess, chietiy displayed against tlm 
infidel. The versification is tho fourteen-syllable measure, artless, and 
exhibiting all the characteristics of an unformed idiom, but, with its rough 
melody, well suited to the expression of the warlike and stirring incidents in 
which it abounds. It is impossible to peruse it without finding ourselves 
carried back to the heroic age of Castile ; and wc feel that in its simple and 
cordial portraiture of existing manners we get a more vivid impression of the 
feudal period than is to be gathered from the more fonual pages of the 
chronicler, llceren has pronounced that the poems of Homer were one of 
the principal bonds which held the Grecian states together. The assertion 
may seem extravagant; but we can well understand that a poem like that of 
tho Cid, with all its defects as a work of art, by its;»)roud historic recollections 
of an heroic age should do much to nourish tlie principle of patriotism in the 
bosoms of the j)eopIe 

From the “Ckr^ Mr. Ticknor passes to the review of several other poems 
of the thirteenth and some of the fourteenth century. They are usually of 
considerable length. The (Jastilian muse, at the outset’, seems to have 
delighted in works of loiyjue ludeine. yome of them are of a satirical 
character, directing their shafts against the clergy, with an independence 
wliich seems to have marked also the contemporaneous productions of other 
nations, but wliich, in Spain at least, was rarely found at a later period. Others 
of these venerable productions are tinged with the religious bigotry which 
enters so largely into the best portions of tho Castilian literature. 

One of the most remarkable poems of tho period is the Dmza General ^— 
the “ Dance of Death. ^ The subject is not original with the Spaniards, and 
has been treated by the bards of other nations in the elder time. It repre- 
scius the gha-'-tly revels of tho dread monarch, to wliich all are suminoiieii, of 
every degree, from the potentates to the peasant. 

“ It is founded on the well-known fiction, so often illustrated both Ih 
liainting and in verse during the Middle Ages, that all men, of all conditions, 
are summoned to tho Dance of Death; a kind of spiritual masi^uerade, in 
which the different ranks of society, from the Pope to the young child, appear 
dancing with the skeleton form of Death. In this Spanish version it is 
striking and picturesipie,—more so, perhaps, than in any other,—the ghastly 
nature of the subject being brought into a very lively contrast with the festive 
tone of the verses, which fretpiently recalls some of the better parts of those 
flowing stories that now and then occur in the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.' 

“The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem constitute a prologue, in 
which Death issues his summons partly in his own pei’soii, and partly in tiuit 
of a preaching friar, ending thus ■ 

** 'Come to the Dance of Death, all ye ^bosc fato 
By birth is mortal, be ye great or small; 

And willing come, nor loitering, nor late. 

Else force sliall bring you struggling to tny tbralk 
For since yon friar bath uttered loud bis call 
To penitence and godliness sincere. 

He that delays must hope no w» 'ting bore; 

For still the cry is, Haste! and, Haste to all! * 

“Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and Mcms, to summon, first 
the Pope, then cardinals, kini-'s, bishops, and so on, down to day-labourers ; 
all of wnoin spro forced to jom liis mortal dance, though each first makes somo 
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remonstrance that indicates surprise, horror, or reluctance. The call to youth 
and beauty is spirited : 

•“Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 

• • Those damsels twain you see BO bright and fair; 

They cauif^, but came not in a willing way. 

To list my chants of mortal grief and care; 

Nor Shull the flowers and rofsi s freah they wear, 

Nor ricli attire, avail their forms to save. 

They strive in vaiu who strive against the giave; 

It may not be, my wedtlod brides they are.'" 

Another poem, of still hi^^her pretensions, but, like the last^ still in manu¬ 
script, is the Foema de the “ Poem of Joseph.” It is probably the 

work of one of those Spanish Aralis i\ho remained under the Castilian domi- 
natioii after the great body of their countrymen had retreated. It is written 
in the Castilian dialect, but in Arabic characters, as was not very uncommon 
with the writings of tlie JMoriscoes. The story of Joseph is told, moreover, 
conformably to the version of the Koran, instead of that of llie Hebrew 
iScriptiires. 

Tlie manner in which the Spanish and the Arabic races were mingled 
together after the peat invasion produced a strangle confusion in their lan- 
piages. The Cliristians, w lio were content to dwell in their old places under 
the Moslem rule, while they retained their own language, not unfregnentlv 
adopted the alphabetical characters of their comiuerors. Even the coins struck 
])y some of the ancient Castilian princes, as they recovered their territory from 
the invaders, were stamped with Arabic letters. Not unfrequently the archives 
and municipal records of the Spanish cities, for a considcraole time after their 
restoration to their own princes, were al!"> written in Arabic characters. On 
the other hand, as the great inundation gradually receded, the Moors who 
lingered behind under the Spanish sway often adopted the language of their 
compiorors, but retained their own written alphabet. In otlier words, the 
Christians kept their language and abandoned tlieir alphabetical characters ; 
while tlie Moslems kept their alphabetical characters and abandoned their 
teiiguage. The contrast is curious, and may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that the superiority conceded by the Spaniards to the Arabic literature in 
this early period led the few sch(»lars among them to adojit, for their own 
compositions, the characters in which that literature was written. The 
]\Ionscocs, on the other hand, did what ivas natural when they retained their 
peculiar writing, to which they had been accustomed in the ivorks of their 
countrymen, while they conformed to the Castilian language, to which they 
liad become accustomed in daily intercourse with tlie Spaniard. However 
explained, the fact is curious. Hut it is time wo should return to the Spanish 
Ar<ab poem. * 

Wc give the following translation of some of its verses by Jlr. Ticknor, with 
his few prefatory remarks: 

“On the first nigJit after the outrage, Jusuf, as he is called in the nocni, 
when travelling along in charge of a negro, passes a cemetery on a hill side 
where his mother lies buried. * 

•’ And when the negro hooded not, that guarded him behind* 

From ofT the canicl Jusuf sprang, on which he rode conflned* 

And banteiiod, with all speed, bis mother's grave to find, 

Where he knelt and pardon sought, to relieve his troubled mind. 

•' HeVrird, ‘God's grace be with thee still, 0 Lady mother dear! 

O mother, you would sorrow. If you looked upon me here; 

For my neck ih ))ound with chains, and 1 li^'e iu grief and fear* 

Like u traitor by my brethren sold, like a captive to the spear. 
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* 

•4 (xbey Imve jaold too ' they have sold me! though I n“ver did them ha'’!i? 

They have tom me from my fatlier, from hia strong and living arm. 

By art and cunning they cutlccd me, and by falsehood’s guilty chanih 
And I go u base-bought captive^ full of sorrow and alarm/ 

1 * • 

But now the negro looked al)out, nnd knew that be was gono; 

For no man could be seen, and the camel came aluuo; 

So he turned his sharpened ear, and caught the wailing tone, 

Where Jusuf, by his mother’s grave, lay making heavy moan. 

“ And the negro hurried up, and gave him tliero a blow; 

So quick and cruel was it, that it Instant laid him low: 

* A base-born wretch/ he cried aloud, *a Imee-born thief art thour 
Thy masters, when we purchased thee, they told us it wa-i .«o,* 

' But Jusuf answered straight, * Nor thief nor wretch am I; 

My mother’s grave is this, and fur pardon here I cry; 

J cry to Allah’s power, and send my prayer on high. 

That, since I never wronged thee, his curse may «i thee lie/ 

** And then all night they travelled on, till dawned the coraingOay, 

VVIn-n the land was sole tonnente<l witli a wijlrlwind's liulous sw'iiy; 

The bim grew dark at noon, their hearts sunk in dismay. 

And lliey knew not, with their merehandise, to bfx‘k of make their way/' 

The inaimscript of tlic piece, containing; about twelve liundred verses, iliough 
not entirely perfect, is in ]\Ir, T'icknor’s liands, with its oiif,dnal Arabic 
characters converted into th(,' Castilian. He has saved it from the chances of 
time by printing it at length in liis Appendix, accoim)ained by the following 
connnehuations, wliich, to one practised in the old Castilian literature, wifi 
prolxibly not be thonglit beyond its deserts: 

‘‘ There is little, a& it seems to me, in the early narrative poetry of any 
modern nation l)otto!' worth reiiding than lliis old ^Torisco version of tlie story 
of Joseph, Pails of it overtlow with the tendcrest natural afl'ectioii; other 
part., are deeply jiathctic; and everyAvliere it bears the impress of the extra¬ 
ordinary state of manner.s and society that gave it Birth. From several 
p«assages, it may be inferred that it was publicly recited; and even now, as we 
read it, we fall unconsciously into a long-drawn cliant, and seem to Iiear the 
voices of Arabian camel-drivers, or of Spanish muleteers, as the Oriental or 
the romantic tone happens to prevail. I arn acquainted with nothing in the 
form of the old metrical romance that is more attractive,—nothiim that is so 
peculiar, original, and separate from everything else of the same class.” 

With these anonymous productions, Mr. Ticknor enters into the considera¬ 
tion of others from an acknowledged source, among which are those of the 
Prince Don Juan Manuel and Alfonso the Tenth, or Alfonso the Wise, as he 
is usually tonned. He was one of those rare men who seem to be possessed • 
of an almost universal genius. His tastes would have been better suited to a 
more refined period. lie was, unfortunately, so far in advnnce-of his age that 
his age could not fully profit oy his knowledge. He was raised so far above 
tlie general level of his time that the light of nis genius, though it reached to 
distant generations, left his own in a comparative obscurity. His gi'eat work 
was the code of the Siete Partidas ,—little heeded in his own day, thongli 
destined to become the basis of Spanish jurisprudence both in the Old World 
and in the New, 

Alfonso caused tlie Bible, for the first time, to be translated into the 
Castilian. He was an historian, and led the way in the long lino of Castilian 
writers in that department, by his CrOnim GeueraL He aspired also to the 
laorel of tlie Muses. His potHry is still extant in the Gallician dialect, ivhicl* 
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the monarch though? might in the end be the cultivated dialect of his king¬ 
dom. The want of a settled capital, or, to speak more conectly, the want of 
civilization, had left the different elements of the lan^juage contending, as it 
• were, for theMuastcry. The result was still imcertaiu at the close of the 
thirteenth century. Alfonso himself did, probably, more than any other to 
settle it, by his prose compositions,—by tlie iiiete Pariulas and his Chronicle, 
as well as oy the vernacular version of the Scriptures. Tlie Gallician became 
the basis of the language of the sister-kingdom of Portugal, and the generous 
dialect of Castile became, in Spain, the language of the court and of literature. 

Alfonso directed his attention also to mathematical science. His astro¬ 
nomical observations are held in respect at the present day. Bnt, as Mariana 
sarcastically intimates, while he was gazing at tlie stars lie foigot the earth, 
and lost his kingdom. Ilis studious temper was ill accommodated to the 
stirring character of the times. Hs was driven from his throne by his factious^ 
nobles; and in a letter written not long before his death, of which Mr/ 
Ticknor gives a translation, the unhappy monarch pathetically deplores his 
fate and the ingratitude of his subjects. Alfonso the Tenth seemed to have 
at command every science bnt that which would have been of more worth to 
him than all t^ic rest,—the science of government. He died in exile, leaving 
behind him the reputatioh of being the wisest fool in Ohristendoni. 

In glancing over the list of works which, from their anomalous character as 
well as their antiquity, are arianged by Air. Ticknor in one class, as intro¬ 
ductory to his history, we are struck with the great wealth of the period,— 
not great, certainly, compared with that of an age of civilization, but as com- 
nared with the productions of most other countries in this portion of the 
Middle Ages. Much of this ancicMit lor\ which may be said to constitute the 
foundations of the national literature, has been but imperfectly known to 
the Spaniards themselves; and we have to acknowledge our obligations to 
Mr, Ticknor, not only for the diligence with which he has brought it to light, 
but for the valuable commentaries, in text and notes, which suiiply all that 
iould reasonably be demanded, botli in a critical and bibliographical point of 
view. To estimate the extent of this information, we must compare it with 
wdiat we have derived on the same subject from his predecessors; wliere the 
poverty of original materials, as well as of means for illustrating those actually 
possessed, is apparent at a glance. Sismondi, with some art, conceals his 
poverty, by malcing the most of the little linery at his command. Thus, his 
analysis of the poem of the Cid, which he had carefully read, together with 
his prose translation of no inconsiderable amount, covers a fifth of what ho 
has to say on the whole period, embracing more than four centuries. He has 
one fine bit of gold in liis possession, and he makes the most of it by hammer¬ 
ing it out into a superficial extent altogether disproportionate to its real value. 

Our author distributes the productions which occupy tlic grciiter part of the 
remainder of his first period into four great classes,—Ballads, Chronicles, 
Romances of Chivalry, and the Drama. The mere enumeration suggests the 
idea of that rude, romantic age, when the imagination, impatient to find 
utterance, breaks through the impediments of an nnfonnea dialect, or, ratlier, 
converts it into an instrument for its purposes. Before looking at the results, 
WO must briefly notice the circumstances ujider which they were effected. 

The first occupants of the Peninsula who left abiding traces of their peculiar 
civilization weye the Romans. Six-tenths of the languages now spoken are 
com])uted to Uo derived from them. Then came tlie Visigoths, bringing with 
them the peculiar institutions of the Teutonic races. And lastly, after the 
lapse of three centuries, canic the great Saracen inundation, which covered 
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the whole land up to the northern mountains, and, as it slowly receded/left a 
fertilizing principle, that gave life to much that was good as well as evil in the 
character and literature of the Spaniards, It was near the commencement 
of the eighth ^nturjr that the great battle wds fought, on the' banks of the 
Gnadalete, which decided the fate of Roderic, the last bi the Goths, and of his 
monarchy. It was to the Goths—the Spaniards, as their descendants were 
called—what the battle of Hastings was to the English. The Arab conquerors 
rode over the country as completely its masters as were the Normans of 
Britain. But they dealt more mercifully with ,the vanciuished. The Kofan, 
tribute, or the sword were the terms offered by the victors. Many were con¬ 
tent to remain under M(»sleni rule, in the tolerated enjoymcfil of their religion, 
and, to some extent, of their laws. Those of nobter metal withdrew to 
the rocks of the Asturias; ahjd every muleteer or water-carrier who emi¬ 
grates from this barren spot glories in his birthplace as of itself a patent of 
nobility: 

Then came the struggle against the Saracen invaders,—that long crusade 
to be ^rried on for centuries,—in which the ultimate triumph of a irandful of 
Christians over the large and flourishing empire of the Moslems is the most 
glorious of the triumphs of the Cross upon record. But it was the work of 
eight centuries. Dupng* the first of these the Spaniards scarcely ventured 
beyond their fastnesses. The conquerors occupied the land, and settled in 
greatest strength over thb pleasant j»laccs of the South, so congenial with 
their own voluptuous climate in the East. Then rose the empire of Cordova, 
which, under the sway of the Omeyades, rivalled in splendour and civilization 
the caliphate of Bagdad. Poetry, philosophy, letters, everywhere flourished. 
Academies and gymnasiums were founded, and Aristotle w^as expounded by 
commentators who acfiuired a glory not inferior to that of the Stagirite him¬ 
self. This stfatc of things continued after the Cordovan empire had been 
broken into fragments, when Seville, Murcia, Malaga, and the other cities 
which still flourislied among the ruins continued to be centres of a civilization 
that shone bright amid the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Meanw'hile, the Spaniards, strong in their religion, their Gothic institutions, 
and their poverty, had emerged from their fastnesses in the North, and 
brought their victorious banner as far as the Douro. In tliree centuries more, 
they nad advanced their line of conquest only to the Tamis. But their pro¬ 
gress, though slow, was irresistible, till at length tlie Moslems, of all their 
proud possessions, retained only the petty territory of Granada. On this little 
spot, how'ever, they made a stand for'more than two centuries, and biule defi¬ 
ance to the whole Christian power; while at the same time, though sunk in 
intellectual culture, they surpassed their best days in the pomp of tlicir archi¬ 
tecture and in the magnificence of living characteristic of the East. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, this Arabian talc—the most splendid episode in 
the Mohammedan annals—Was brought to an end by the fall of Granada 
before the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Such were the strange influences which actod on the Spanish character, and 

the earliest develonraent of its literature,—influences so peculiar that it is 
no wonder they shoula have produced results to which no other part of Europe 
has furnished a parallelthe Oriental and the European for eight centuries 
brought into contact ^th nn§ another, yet, though brought into contact, too 
different in blood, laws, and religion ever to coalesce. Unlike the Saxons and 
Normans, who, sprung from a common stock, with a common faith, were 
gradually blendea into one people, in Spain the conttictiiig elements could 
never mingle. Nd length of time could give the Arab a right to the soil. lie 
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was still an intrufter. His only was .of the sword. He held 

his domain on the condition of perpetual war,~$d war of race against race, 
of reli^on agaiufit religion. This the inh^tailce of the Spaniard, as well 
as of the Moslem, for eight hundred years. What remarkable qualities was 
this situation not calculated to call out!—loyalty, heroism, patriotic feel¬ 
ing.'and the loftier feeling of religious enthusiasm. What wonder that the 
solaier of the Cross should lancy that the arm of Hqavcn was stretched out to, 
protect him ?—that St. Jago should do battle for him with his celetsttal chivalry ? 
—tliat miracles should cease to be miracles?—that superstition, in dhort, 
should he the element, the abiding element, of the natio^ character ? Yet 
this religions enthusiasm, in the early ages, was tempered by oliarity towards 
n foe whom even the Christian was compelled to respect for his superior civi- 
. lization. But as the latter gained the ascei^ant, enthusiasm was fanned by 
the crafty clergy into fanaticism. As tbe*^ Moslem scale became more and 
more depressed, fanatjjcisu) luse to intolerance, and intolerance ended in per¬ 
secution when the victor was converted into the victim. It is a humiliating 
story,—more humiliating even to the oppressors than to the Oppresscsl. 

The literature all the while, with chiuneleon-fike sensibility, took the colour 
of the times; audit is for Ihis reiison that wo have always dwelt with greater 
.satisfaction dn the earlier pt*riod of the national literature, rude though it be, 
with its cordial, free, and lugh romantic bearing, than dn tne later period of its 
glory,—brilliant in an intellectual poiiit of view, but in its moral aspect dark 
and unrelenting. 

Mr. Ticknor lias been at much pains to unfold tlicse peculiarities of the 
Castilian character, in order to explain 1 v them the peculiarities of the litera¬ 
ture, and indeed to show their reciprocal action on each other. He has 
devoted occasional chapters to this subject, not the least interesting in his 
volumes, making the history of tho literature a ninning commentary on that 
f>f the nation, and thus fiinnshingcurious information to the political student, 
no less tlian to the student of letters, llis acute, and at the same time 
a curate, observations, imbued with a spirit of sound philoso])hy, give tlie work 
a separate value, and raise it above the ordinary province of literary criticism. 

But it is time that ive should turn to tlie hallaus,—or romances^ as they are 
called in Spain,— the first of the great divisions already noticed. Nowhere 
does this popular minstrelsy ll^>nrish to tJie same extent as in Spain. The 
condition of the country, which converted every peasant into a soldier and 
filled his life with scones of stirring and romantic fftcident, may in part account 
for it. We have ballads of chivalry, of the national history, of the Moorish, 
wars, mere domestic ballads,—in short, all the varieties of which siich simple 
poetical narratives arc snsceptihle. The most attractive of these to the 
Spaniards, doubtless, were those tfevoted to the national heroe-s. The Cid here 
occupies a large space. Ilis love, his loyalty, his invincible prowess against 
the enemies of God, are all celebrated in the frank and cordial spirit of a 
primitive age. They have been chronologically arranged into a regular«eric.s, 
—as far as the date could be conjectureici,—like the Robin Hood ballads iu 
England, so as to form a tolerably complete narrative of his life. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe with what fondiross the Spaniards are ever ready to turn*to 
their ancient hero, the very type of Castilian chivalry, and linked by so many 
glorious recollections with the neroic age of their country. 

The following version of one of these ballads, by Mr. Ticknor, will give a 
fair idea of the original. The time chosen is the occasion of a summons made 
hy the Cid to Queen Urraca to surrender her castle, which held out against 
the arms of the warrioris sovereign, Sanclio the Brave : 
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“ Away ! away I proud Rodcric! 

Castilian proud,away! 

Bethink thee of that olden time, 

'I'hat happy, honoured day^ 

When, at St. James's holy shrine. 

Thy knighthood first was won; 

AVhen Ferdinand, my royal sire, 

Confessed thee for a son. 

He gave thee then thy knightly arms, 

My mother gave thy steed; 

Thy spurs were buckled by these hands. 

That thou no grace migbt'et need. 

And bad not chance forbid the vow, 

I thought with thee to wed; 

But Count Lozano's daughter fair 
Thy happy bride was led. 

With her came wealth, an ample store. 

But power was mine, and state; 

Broad lands are good, and have their grace, 

]hit he that reigns is great. 

Thy wife is well; tliy match was wise; 

Yet, Boderic! at thy side 

A vassal's daughter sits by thee, 

And nut a royal bride!" 

Our author has also given a pleasing version of the beautiful romance of 
^^Fo7ite frlday fonte fridtiy^ —“Cooling fountain, cooling fountain,”—which 
we are glad to see rend(‘red faithfully, instead of following the example of Dr. 
Percy, in his version of tlic fine old ballad in a similar simpe style, “ Rio verde^ 
rio verdcy^ which we remember he translates by “Gentle river, gentle river,” 
etc. Indeed, to do justice to Mr. Ticknoris translations we should have the 
text before us. Nowhere do we recall so close fidelity to the original, unless 
in Cary*s Dante. Such fidelity does not always attain the object of conveying 
the best idea of the original. But in this humble poetry it is eminently 
successful. To give these rude gems a polish Avould be at once to change their 
character and defeat the great object of our author,—to introduce his readers 
to the peculiar culture of a primitive age. 

A considerable difficulty presents itself in finding a suitable measure for 
the English version of the romances. In the orimnal they are written in the 
eight-syllable line, Avith trochaic feet, instead of tne iambics usually employed 
by us. But the real difficulty is in the peculiarity of the measure,—the 
asonantCy as it is called, in which the rhyme depends solely on the conformity 
of vowel sounds, Avithout reference to the consonants, as in English verse. 
Thus the words dedoy tiempo, viejoSy are all good asonantes, taken at random 
from one of these old ballads. An attempt has been made by more than ono 
clever writer to transplant them into Englisfi verse. But it has had as little 
success as the attempt to naturalize the ancient hexameter, which neither the 
skill of Southey nor of Longfellow Avill, probably, bo able to effect The 
Spanish vowels have for the most part a clear and open sound, which renders 
the melody of the versification sufficiently sensible to the ear; while the 
middle station which it occupies between the perfect rhyme and blank verse 
seems to fit it in an especial manner for these simple narrative compositions. 
The same qualities have recommended it to the dramatic writers of Spain as the 
best medium of pocticaWiialogue, and as such it is habitually used by the great 
masters of the national theatre. 

No class of these popular compositions have greater interest than the 
Moorish roinancesy affording glimpses of a state of society in which the Oriental 
was strangely mingled witk the European. Some of'them may have been 
written by the Mqriscoes after the fall of Granada. They are reaolent of the 
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beautiful land which gave them birth^—springing up like wild flowers amid 
the ruins of the fallen capital Mr. Ticknor has touched lightly on these in 
comparison with some of the other varieties, perhaps because they have been 
more freely criticised by preceding writers. Every lover of good poetry is 
familiar with Mr. •Lockhart’s picturesque version of these ballads, which has 
every merit but that of fidelity to the original 
The production of the Spanish ballads is evidence of great sensibility in the 
nation; but it must also be referred to the exciting scenes in which it was 
engaged. A similar cause gave rise to the beautiful border minstrelsy of 
Scotland. But the adventures of robber chieftains and roving outlaws excite 
an interest of a very inferior order to that created by the great contest for 
religion and independence which gave rise to the Spanish ballads. This gives 
an ennobling principle to these compositions which raises them far above the 

a ular minstrelsy of Bvery other country. It recommended them to the more 
shed writers of a later period, under whose hands, if they have lost some¬ 
thing of their primitive simplicity, they have been made to form a delightful 
portion of the national literature. We cannot do better than to quote on this 
the elo<nient remarks of our author: 

“ Ballads,'ill the seventeenth century, had become the delight of the whole 
Spanish people. The soldier solaced nimself with them in his tent, and the 
muleteer aimd the s-lerras; the maiden danced to them on the green, and the 
lover sang them for his serenade; they entered into the low orgies of thieves 
and vagabonds, into the sumptuous entertainments of the luxurious nobility, 
and into the holiday services of the Churjn ; the blind beggar chanted them 
to gather alms, and the puppct-shoiman gave them in recitative to explain 
his exhibition ; they were a part of the very foundation of the theatre, both 
secular and religious, and tne theatre carried them everywhere, and added 
everywhere to their efi'cct and authority. No poetry of modern times has 
bee.i so widely spread through all classes of society, and none has so entered 
into the national chavactei*. The ballads, in fact, seem to have been found on 
every .spot of Spanish soil. They seem to have filled the very air tliat men 
breathed.” 

The next of the great divisions of this long period is the Chronicles,—a 
fruitful theme, like the former, and still less explored. For much of this 
literature i.s in rare books, or rarer manuscripts. There is no lack of materials, 
however, in the present work, and the whole ground is mapped out before us 
by a guide evidently familiar with all its intricacies. 

The Spanish Chronicles are distributed into several classes, as those of a 
public and of a private nature, rojnantic chronicles, and those of travels. The 
work which may be said to lead the van of the long array is the “ Cr&nica 
General” of Alfonso the Wise, written by this monarch probably somewhere 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. It covers a wide i^ound, from 
the creation to the time of the royal writer. The third book is devoted to the 
Cid, ever the representative of the heroic age of Castile. The fourth records 
the events of tne monarch’s own time. Alfonso’s work is followed by the 
“ Chronicle of the Cid,” in which the events of the champion’s life are now- 
first detailed in sober prose. 

There is muclrresembljinco between large portions of these two chronicles. 
This circumstance has led to the conclusion that they both must have been 
indebted to a common source, or, as seems more probable, that the “Chronicle 
of the Cid ” was taken from that of Alfonso. This latter opinion Mr. Ticknor 
sustains by internal evidence not easily answered. There seems no reason to 
doubt, however, that both one and the other were indebted to the popular 
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ballads, and that those, in their turn, were often little more than a versifica¬ 
tion of the pa^es of Alfonso^s Chronicle. Mr. Ticknor has traced out this 
curious process by bringing together the parallel passages, which are too 
miinerous and nearly allied to leave any doubt on the matter. 

Sepulveda, a scholar of the sixteenth century, has converted considerable 
fragments of tlic “ General Chronicle ” into verse, without great violence to 
the original,—a remarkable proof of the near affinity tliat exists between 
prose and poetry in Spain ; a fact which goes far to explain the facility and 
astonishing fecundity of some of its popular poets. For the Spaniards, it was 
nearly as easy to extemporize in ver'^e as in nrose. 

The example of Alfonso the Tenth was followed by his son, who appointed 
a chronicler to take charge of the events of his reign. This practice continued 
with later sovereigns until the chronicle gradually rose to the pretensions of 
regular history ; when Jiistoriographers, with fixed saiapes, were appointed by 
the crowns of Castile and Aragon; giving rise to a more compfote body of 
coutemporarv annals, from authentic public sources, tlian is to be found in an^ 
other country in Christendom. 

Such a colloctioii, Ix'giiining witli the thirteenth century, is of high value, 
and would he of far liighcr wore its writers gifted with anything like a sound 
spirit of criticism. But su]icrstition lay too closely at the bottom of the 
Castilian character to allow of this, - a superstition nourished by the strange 
circumstances of the nafion, by the legtmds of the saints, by the miracles 
coined by the clergy in support of thi; good cause, hy the very ballads of which 
we have hoim treating, which, mingling tact with fable, threw a halo arouml 
both that made it diflicnlt to distinguish the one from the other. So palixible 
to a moilern age are many of these fictions in regard to the Gid that one in¬ 
genious critic doulits even the n^al existence t>f this personage. But this is a 
degrt'e of skepticism which, as Mr. Ticknor finely remarks, “makes too groat 
a uemand on our credulity.” 

This superstition, too deeply seated to lie eradicated, and so rojmgnant to a 
philosophical spirit of criticism, is the gn^atost blemish on the writing of the 
Castilian historians, even of the ripest age of scholarship, wl:o show an 
appetite for the marvellous, and an easy faith, scarcely to be credited at tlic 
present day. But this is hardly a blemish with the older clironicles, and was 
suited to the twilight condition of the times. They arc, indeed, a most inte¬ 
resting body of ancient literature, with all the freshness and chivalrous bearing 
of the age; with their long, rambling onisodes, that lead to nothing; their 
childish fondness for pageants and knightly spectacles; their rough dialect, 
which, with the progress of time, working olT the impurities of an unformecl 
vocabulary, rose, in the reign of dohn the Second and of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, into passages of positive eloquence. Jhit we cannot do better than 
give the concluding remarks of our author on tliis rich iiiino of literature, 
which he has now for tiie first time fully explored and turned up to the 
public gaze. 

“ As we close it up ” he says,-speaking of an old chronicle he has been 
criticising,—“we should not forget that the whole series, extending over full 
two hundred and jRv years, from the time of Alfonso the Wise to the acces¬ 
sion of Charles the i^'ifth, and covering the New World as well as the Old, is 
unrivalled in richness, in variety, and in picturesque and poetical elements. 
In truth, the chronicles of no other nation can, on such points, be compared 
to them; not even the Portuguese, which approach the nearest in original 
and early materials; nor the French, which, in Joinville and Froissart, make 
the highest claims in another direction. For these old Spanish chronicleSj 
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whether thoy hav^their foundations in truth or in fable, always strike farther 
down than those of anv other nation into the deep soil of the popular feeling 
and character. The old Sjianish loyalty, the old Spanish religious faith, as 
both were formed and nourished in the long periods of national trial and 
suffering, are constantly coming out,—hardly less in Columbus and his fol¬ 
lowers, or even amid the atrocities of the conquests in the New World, than 
in the half-miraculous accounts of the battles of Ilozinas and Tolosa, or in the 
grand and glorious drama of the fall of Granada. Indeed, wherever we go 
umier their leading, wiiether to the court of Tamerlane or to that of Saint 
Ferdinand, we find the heroic elements of the national genius gathered around 
us ; and thus, in this vast, rich mass of chronicles, containing such a body of 
antiquities, traditions, and fables as has been oflered to no other ijeojile, we 
are constantly discovering not only the materials from which were drawn a 
multitude of the old Spanish ballads, plays, and romances, but a mine which 
has been unceasingly jvrought by the rest of Europe for similar purposes and 
still remains unexhausted.” 

We now come 4o the Roinfiiices of Chivalry, to which the transition is not 
difficult from the romantic clironicles we have been considering. It was, 
perhaps, the romantic character of these compositions, as well as of the popular 
minstrelsy of the country, which supplied the wants of the Spaniards in this 
l^ay, and so long delayed the appearance of tlie true Iloinancc of Chivalry. 

Long before it was seen in Spain, this kind of writing had made its appear¬ 
ance, in prose and verse, in other lands, and the talcs of Arthur and the 
Kouml Table, and of Cliarleniagne and his Peers, liad beguiled the long even¬ 
ings of our Norman ancestors, and their brethren on the other side of the 
Channel. The first hook of chivalry that was pulilished m Spain even then 
was not indigenous, but translated from a Portuguese work, the Aniadis de 
Gaula. Ihit the IVjrtiiguese, according to the account of Mr, Ticknor, pro- 
l)ably perished with the library of a nobleman, in the great earthquake at 
Jjisbon, in 1755; so that Montulvau^s Castilian translation, published in 
(jueen IsabelUVs reign, now takes the place of tlie original. Of its merits as 
a translation who can speak ? Its merits as a woik of imagination, and, 
considering the age, its literary execution, arc of a high order. 

An English version of the liook appealed earl;^ in the present century, from 
the pen of Soutliey, to whom English literature is indebted for more than one 
valuable contribution of ;i siunlar kind. We w<*II remember the delight with 
which, in our early days, wo pored over its fascinating pages,—the bright 
.scenes in which wc revelled of Oriental mythologj”, the beautiful poi traiture 
w'liich is held up of knightly courtesy in the person of Amadis, anu the femi¬ 
nine loveliness of Oriana. It w’as an ideal world of beauty and magnificence, 
to which the Southern imagination had given a far wanner colonriim than was 
to he found in the ruder conceptions of the Northern minstrel. At a later 
period, wc have read-tried to read—the same story in the pages of Mon- 
talvan himself. Hut the age of chivalry was gone. 

The “Amadis” touched the right sjning m the Castilian bosom, and its 
popularity w^as great and imniediale. Edition succeeded edition ; and, what 
was worse, a swarm of other knight-errants soon came into the world, claim¬ 
ing kindred with the Aniadis. lint few of them bore any resemblance to 
their prototype, other than in their extravagance. Their merits weie sum¬ 
marily settlea by the worthy curate in Don Quixote,” who ordere<l most of 
them to the flames, declaring that the good (iimlities of Aniadis should not 
cloak the sin.s of Ids posterity. 

The tendency of tlicso books was \eiy mischievous. They fostered the 
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wirit of exaggeration, both in language and sentiment, too natural to the 
G^tilian. They debauched the tcUte of the reader, while tlte voluptuous 
images in which most of them indulged did no good to hi« morals. They en¬ 
couraged, in fine, a wild spirit of knight-eitantry, which seemed, to emulate 
the extravagance of the tales thenismves. Sober men wrote, preachers de¬ 
claimed, against them, but in vain. The Cortes of 1553 presented a petition 
to the crown that the publication of such works might be prohibited, as per¬ 
nicious to society. Another petition of the same body, in 1555, insists on this 
still more strongly, and in terms that, coming as they do from so grave an 
assembly, can nardlv be read at the present day without a smile. Mr. 
Ticknor notices both these legislative acts, in an extract which we shall 
give. But he omits the words oi the petition of 1555, which dwells so piteously 
on the grievances of the nation, and which we will quote, as they may amuso 
the reader, “Moreover,” says the instrument, “we say that it’s very no¬ 
torious what mischief has been done to young men ai\a maidens, and other 
persons, by the perusal of books full of lies and vaniiies, like Amadis, and 
warks of that description, since young people especially, from their natural 
idleness, resort to this kind of reading, and, becoming enamoured of passages 
of love or arms, or otlier nonsense which they find set forth therein, when 
situations at all analogous offer, are led to act much more extravagantly than 
they othenvise would have done. And many times the daughter, when her 
mother has locked her up safely at home, amuses herself with reading these 
books, which do her more hurt than she would have received from going 
abroad. All which redounds not only to the dishonour of individuals, but to 
the great detriment of conscience, by diverting the affections from holy, true, 
and Christian doctrine, to those wicked vanities, with rWliich tlie wits, as we 
have intimated, are completely bewildered. To remedy tliis. we entreat your 
majestv that no book treating of such matters be hcnccfortn permitted to he 
read, that those now printed oe collected and burned, and that none be pub¬ 
lished hereafter without special license: by which measures your majesty will 
render great service to God, as well as to tliese kingdoms,” etc., etc. 

But what neither the menaces of the pulpit nor the authority of the law 
could effect was brought about by the breath of ridicule,— 


‘•That soft ana Rummer breath, whose BubtUc powor 
Paases the Rtrength of storms in their most desolatr hour." 

The fever was at its height when Cervantes sent his knight-errant into tlio 
world to combat the phantoms of chivalry ; and at one touch of his lance they 
disappeared for ever. From the day of the publication of the “ Don Quixote, 
not a book of t-hivalry was ever written in Spain. There is no other such 
triumph recorded in the annals of genius. 

We close these remarks with the following extract, which shows the condi¬ 
tion of society in Castile under the influence of these romances : 

“ Spain, when the romances of chivalry first appeared, had long been 
peculiarly the land of knighthood. The Moorish wars, which had made every 
gentleman a soldier, necessarily tended to this result; and so did the free 
spirit of the communities, led on as they were, during the next period, by 
barons who long continued almost as independ'^nt in their castles as the king 
was on his throne. Such a state of things, in tact is to be recognized as far 
back as the thirteenth century, when the Partidas, by the most minute and 
painstaking legislation, proyided for a condition of society not easily to bo dis¬ 
tinguished from that set forth in the Amadis or the Pfilnierin. ’ The poem and 
history of the Cid bear witness yet earl::r, indirectly indeed, but very strongly, 
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to a similar state of the country; and so do many of the old ballads and other 
records of the national feelings and traditions that had come from the four¬ 
teenth century.- 

But in the fifteenth the chronicles are full of it, and exhibit it in forms the 
most grave and imposing. Dangerous tournaments, in some of which the 
chief men of the time, and even the kings themselves, took part, occur con¬ 
stantly, and are recorded among the important events of the age. At the 
passage q{ arms near Orbigo, in the reign of John the Second, eighty knights, 
as we have seen, were found ready to nsk their lives for as fantastic a fiction 
of gallantry as is recorded in any of the romances of chivalry; a folly of which 
this was by no means the only instance. Nor did they confine their extrava* 
gances to their own country. In the same reign, two Spanish knights went as 
Far as Burgundy, professedly in search of aoventure, which they strangely 
mingled with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.—seeming to regard both as religious 
exercises. Andas lat^as the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, Fernando del 
Pulgar, their wise secretary, gives us the names of several distinguished noble¬ 
men, personally known to himself, who had gone into foreign countries ‘ in 
order,^ as he says, * to try the fortune of arms with any cavalier that might be 
pleased to aijventure with them, and so gain honour for themselves, and the 
fame of valiapj; and bold knights for the gentlemen of Castile.’ 

“ A state of society like this <Vas the natural result of the extraordinary 
development which the institutions of chivalry had then received in Spain. 
Some of it was suited to the age, and salutary; the rest was knight-errantry, 
and knight-errantry in its wildest extravagance. Wlieii, however, the imagi¬ 
nations of men were so*excited as to tolerate and maintain in their daily life 
such manners and institutions as these, they would not fail to enjoy tlie boldest 
and most free representations of a corresponding state of society in w'orks of 
romantic fiction. But they went farther. Extravagant and even impossible as 
are many of the adventures recorded in the books of chivalry, they still seemed 
so little to exceed the absurdities frequently witnessed or told of known and 
living men, that many persons took the romances themselves to be true 
histories, and believed them. Thus. Mexia, tJie trustworthy historiographer 
of Charles the Fifth, says, in 1545, wnen speaking of ^ the Amadises, Lisnartes, 
and Clarions,’that ‘ their authors do waste their time and weary their faculties 
in writing such books, which are read by all and believed by many. For,’ he 
goes on, ^ there be men who think all these thinp really happened, just as they 
read or hear them, tliough the greater part of the things themselves are sinful, 
profane, and unbecoming.’ And Castillo, another chronicler, tells us gravely, 
in 1587, that Philip the Second, when he married Mary of England, only forty 
years earlier, promised that if Kijig Artlnir should return to claim the throne 
he would peaceably yield to that prince all his rights; thus implying, at least 
in Castillo himself, and j^obably in many of his readers, a full faith in the 
stories of Arthur and his Round Table. 

“ Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, even if we suppose it was 
confined to a moderate number of intelligent persons; and hardly less so 
when, as in the admirable sketch of an easy faith in the stories of chivalry by 
the innkeeper and Maritomes in Don Quixote, we are shown that it extended 
to the mass of the people. But before we refuse our assent to the statements 
of such faithful chroniclers as Mexia, on the ground that what they relate is 
impossible,* we should recollect that, in the age when they lived, men were in 
the habit of believing and asserting every day thii^ no less incredible than 
those recited in the old romances. The Spanish Church then countenanced 
a trust in miracles as of constant recurrence, which required of those who 
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bolievcd them more credulity than tlie fictions of chivalry ; and yet how few 
were found wanting in fiiith! And how few doubted the tales that had 
come down to them of the impossible achievements of their fathers during the 
seven centuries of their warfare against the Moors, or the glorious traditions 
oi all sorts that still constitute the charm of their brave old chronicles, thougli 
we now see at a glance that many of them are as fabulous as anything told of 
Palmerin or Launcelot! 

“ But, whatever wc may think of this belief in the romances of chivalry, 
there is no (luestion that in Spain during the sixteenth century there prevailed 
a passion for them such as was never known elsewhere: The proof of it comes 
to us from all sides. The poetry of the country is full of it, from the romantic 
ballads that still live in the memory of the people, up to the old plays that 
have ceased to he acted and the old epics that have ceased to he read The 
national manners and the national dress, more peculiar and picturesciuc tlian 
in other countries, long bore its sure impress. The 61d laws, too, speak no 
less plainly, liidecd, the passion for such fictions w^as so strong, and seemed 
so dangerous, that in 1553 they w(U'e proliibited from being printed, sohl, or 
read in the Araericuii colonics; and in 1555 tin* Cortes earnestly asked that 
tho same prohibition might be extended to Spain itself, and »that all thci 
extant copies of romances of chivalry niiglit Jie publicly burned. * And, finally, 
Iialf a century later, the happiest work of tlie greatest genius Spain has pro¬ 
duced boars witness on every page to tlie prevalence of an absolute fanaticism 
for books of chivalry, and becomes at once the seal of their vast popiilarityand 
the monument of tneir fate.” 

We can baiely tonrli on the Drama, tho last of the tlv*ec great divisions into 
whi(‘h our author has thrown this pcrioil. it is of little moment, for doAvn to the 
close of the fifteenth century the Castilian drama afiorded small promise of the 
brilliant fortunes tliat awaited it. It was born under an Italian sky. Almost 
its first lispings were at the vioo-regal court of Naples, and undiT a foreign 
infitiencc it rlisplayed few of the national characteristics which afterwards 
marked its career. Yet the germs of future excellence may he discerned in 
the corni»ositions of Encina .and Naharro; and the “Celestma,” though not 
designed for the stage, had a literary merit that was acknowIodgiHl throiiglioiit 
Europe. 

Mr. Ticknor, as usual, accompanies his analysis with occasional translations 
of the best passages from tlu* ancicuit masters. From one of these—a sort of 
dramatic eclogue, by Gil Vieeiitc—we extract the following spirited verses. 
The scene represents Cassandra, the heroine of the piece, as refusing all tin; 
solicitations of her family to change her state of niaiaen freedom for married 
life: f 

** 'I’lif y (-ay,' "J’is time, marry' go'' 
llju*: ril Hi) liusbaml ^ not I > no * 

Foi I would live all raivlotwly, 

Amid these IuUm, a maldetiTroe, 

And never ask, nor anxious bo, 

UI \\e<!dt^ weal oi woe : 

Yet still they say, ‘ Oo, marry ' go! * 

Ijnt ril no husband) not 1' no! 

• I 

“So, mother, think not T si xU wed. 

And through a thesomo life b') led, 

Or use in folly’s ways instead 
AVIiat grace tho i»eiivons bestow. 

Yet still they say, * Gc', uiai ry' go ^ 
l‘'it ril no hu<l>aiid' ! ' r.o * 
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The man lias not lx>on born, I we^n, 

M'bo a» my husband shaU ba Men; 

And Btrtco what frequent tricks hav^ been 
. Undoubtingly f know, 

In vain tbcv say, • CJo, marry I go! * 

Jot i*li no hnslMind ' not I ! no ! '* 

She escapes to the woods, and her kinsmen, after in vain striving to bring 
her back, conic in dancing and singing as madly as herself: 

" She i» wild ! she is wild' 

Who bliall 6pcak to the child ? 

On tlic hills pass her hours, 

Afva shepherdesH free; 

She is fair as the flowers, 

She is wild as the bcal 
She is wild! she is wild f 
^ Who shall speak to the child ? *' 

Pnring the course of tlie i^eriod we have been considering there runs 
another rich vein of literature, the beautiful rrovenyal,—those days of love and 
chivalry poured forth by the Troubadours in the little court of Provence, and 
afterward^ of Catfilonia. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
the voice ef tlie minstrel was hardly heard in other parts of Europe, the 
northern shores of tlic Mediterranean, on either side of the Pyrenees, were 
alive with song. Put it was the melody of a too early spring, to be soon 
silenced under the wintry breath of persecution. 

Mr. Ticknor, who paid, while in Europe, much attention to the Romance 
dialects, has given rf pleasing analysis of this early literature after it had tied 
from tlie storms of persecution the south of Spain. But few will care to 
learn a language which locks up a *iter‘iture that was rather one of a beautiful 
promise than performance,—that prematurely perislied and left no sign. And 
yet it dul leave some sign of its existence, in the intiuence it exerted botli on 
Italian and Castilian poetry. 

This was peculiarly displayed at tlie court of John the Second of Castile, 
who flourished towards tlie middle of the fifteenth century. That iJiince 
ii;atliered around him a circle of wits and poets, several of them men of the 
highest rank; and the iiitcllectnal spirit tluis exhibited shows like a bright 
streak in the dawn of tliat higher civilization which rose upon Castile in the 
beginning of the following century. In this literary circle King John himself 
was a prominent figure, Ciirrecting the verses of his Joving subjects, and 
ocaisionally inditing some of his own. In the somewhat severe language of 
Mr. Ticknor, “ he turned to letters to avoid the importunity of biisines.s, and 
to gratify a constitutional indglence.” There w'as,it is true, something ridicu¬ 
lous in King Johid.s most respectable tastes, reminding ns of the character of 
liis contemporary, Rene of Anjou. But .still it was something, in those rough 
times, to manifek a relish foyntelicctual pleasures; and it had its effect in 
weaning his turbulent nobility from the indulgence of their coarser appetites. 

The same liberal tastes, with still better result, were sliown by his daughter, 
the illustrious Isabella the Catliolic. Not tliat anywork of great pretensions 
for its poetical merits was then produced. The poQtry of the age, indeed, was 
pretty generally infected with the meretricious conceits of the Provencal and 
the old Castilian verse. We must except from this reproach the “ (Joplas” of 
Jorge Manrique, which have found so worthy an interpreter in Mr. Long¬ 
fellow, and which would do honour to any age. But the age of Isabella was 
in Castile what that of Poggio was in Italy, Learned men were invited from 
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abroad, and took up their residence at the court. Native scholars wont 
abroad, and brought nack the rich fruits of an education in the most renowned 
of the Italian universities. The result of this scholarship nas the preparation 
of dictionaries, grammars, and various philological works, wliich gave laws to 
the language and subjected it to a classic standard. Printing was introduced, 
and, under the royal patronage, presses were put in active operation in various 
cities of the kingdom. Thus, although no great work was actually produced, 
a beneficent impulse was given to letters, which trained up the scholar ami 
opened the way for the brilliant civilization of the reign of Charles the Fifth. 
Our author has not paid the tribute to the reign of Isabella to which, in our 
judgment, it is entitled even in a literary view. He has noticed Avith com¬ 
mendation the various efibrts made in it to introduce a more liberal scholarship, 
but has by no means dwelt with the emphasis they deserve on the importance 
of the results. 

With the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella closes the long period from 
the middle of the twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth century,—a period 
which, if we except Italy, has no rival in modern history for the richness, 
variety, and picturesque character of its literature. It is that portion of the 
literature which seems to come spontaneously like the vegetation »f a virgin 
soil, that must lose something of its natural freshness and periume when 
brought under a more elaborate cultivation. It is that portion which is most 
thoroughly imbued Avith the national spirit, unaftected by foreign influences ; 
and the student who would fully comprehend the genius of the Spaniards must 
turn to these pure and primitive sources of their literary culture. 

We cannot do better than close Avith the remarks in which Mr. Ticknor 
briefly, but with his usual perspicuity, suras up the actual achievements of the 
period: 

“ Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, made progress with the great 
advancement of the nation under Ferdinand and Isabella; though the taste 
of the court in Avhatever regarded Spanish literature continued low and false. 
Other circumstances, too, favoured the great and beneficial change tliat aa'hs 
everywhere becoming apparent. The language of Castile had already asserted 
its supremacy, and, Avith the old Castilian spirit and cultivation, it Avas 
spreading into Andalusia and Aragon, and planting itself amid the ruins of 
tue Moorish power on the shores of the Mediterranean, Chronicle-Avriting 
Avas become frequent, and had begun to take the forms of regular history. 
The drama was advanced as far as the %’elestina' in prose, and the more 
strictly scenic efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. Romance-Avritin^ was at 
the height of its success. And the old ballad spirit—the true foundation of 
Spanish poetry—had received a ncAv impulse and richer materials from the 
contests in which all Christian Spain had borne a part amid the mountains of 
Granada, and from the Avild tales of the feuds and adventures of rival factions 
within the walls of that devoted city. Evos^ything, indeed, announced a 
decided movement in the liteiature of the nation, and almost everything 
seemed to favour and facilitate it.” 

The second great division embraces the long interval between 1500 and 
1700, occupied by the Austrian dynasty of Spiiin. It covers the golden age, 
as generally considered^of Castilian literature; that in which it snomitted in 
some degree to the influences of the advancing European civilization, and 
Avhich witnessed those great productions of genius that have had the widest 
reputation with foreigners,—the age of Cervantes, of Lope de'Vega, and of 
Calderon. The condition of Spain itself was materially changed. Instead 
of being hemmed in by her mountain-barrier, she had extendeu her relations 
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to every court in Europe, and established her empire in every quarter of the 
§lobe. Emerging from ner retired and solitary condition, she now took th(! 
tirst rank among the states of Christendom. Her literature naturally took 
the impiTss of this change, but not to the extent—or, at least, not in the 
precise manner—it would have done if left to its natural and independent 
action. But, unhappily for the land, the great power of its monarchs was 
turned a^minst their own people, and the" people were assailed, moreover, 
through the very qualities which should have entitled them to forbearance 
from their masters. Practising on their loyalty, their princes trampled on 
their ancient institutions, and loyalty was degreed into an abject servility. 
The religious zeal of early days, which had carried them triumphant through 
the Moorish struggle, turned, under the influence of the priests, into a sour 
fanaticism^ which opened the way to the Inquisition,—the most terrible engine 
of oppre^sioii ever devised by man,—not so terrible for its operation on the 
body as on the niinfl. Under its baneful influence, literature tost its free and 
healthy action ; and, however high its pretensions as a work of art, it becomes 
so degenerate in a moral aspect that it has far less to awaken our synipatliies 
than the productions (tf an earlier time. From this circumstance, as well as 
from thatiof its beiii^ much better known to the generality of scholars, we 
shall pass (July in rapid review^ome of its most remarkalile ])ersons and pro¬ 
ductions. Before entering on this hold, wx will quote some important obser¬ 
vations of our author on the general prospects of th(^ period he is to disensS, 
I'hus to allow coining events to cast their shadows before, is better suited to 
the purposes of the^ literary historian than of tlie novelist. Ilia remarks on 
the Inquisition are striking : 

“The results ol such extraordinary traits in the national character could 
not fail to be impressed upon the literature of any country, and particularly 
upon a literature which, like that of Spain, had always been strongly marked 
by the popular temperanjent and peculiarities. But the period was not one 
in which sucli traits could be produced with poetical effect. The ancient 
loyalty, which had once been so generous an element in the SpanisJi chameter 
and cultivation, was now infected with the ambition of universal empire, and 
was lavished upon princes and nobles who, like the later Philij»s and their 
ministers, were uiiwortliy of its homage ; so that in the (Spanish historians 
and ^ic poets of this period, and oven in more popular waiters, like Quevedo 
and Calderon, we find a vainglorious admiration of their country, and a poor 
flattery of royalty and rank, that reminds us of the old Castilian pride and 
deference only by showing how botli liad lost their dignity. And so it is with 
the ancient religious feonng that was so nearly akin to this loyalty. The 
Christian spirit, which gave amair of duty to the wildest forms of adventure 
throughout the country during its long contest with the poAver of misbelief, 
was now fallen away into a low and anxious bigotry, fierce and intolerant 
towards everything that dift’eriJii from its oivn shaiyly-defined faith, and yet 
so pervading and so popular that the romances and tales of the time are full 
of it, and the. national theatre, in more tlrnn one form, becomes its strange 
and grotesque monument. 

“ Of course,' the bodj of Spanish poetry and eloquent prose produced during 
this interval—the earlier part of which was the period of the greatest glory 
Spain ever enjoyed—was injuriously affected by so diseased a condition of the 
national "character. That generous and manly spirit which is the breath of 
intellectual life to •any people was restraineii and stifled. Some departments 
of literature, such as forensic eloquence and eloquence of the pulpit, satirical 
poetry, and elegant didactic prose, hardly appeared at all; othci’s, like epic 
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poetry, were strangely perverted and misdirected ; while yet others, like the 
drama, the ballads, and the lighter forms of Ijrrical verse, seemed to grow 
exuberant and lawless, from tne very restraints imposed on the rest,—re¬ 
straints wliicli, in fact, forced poetical genius into channels wher6 it would 
otherwise have flowed iimcli more scantily and with much less luxuriant 
results. 


" The books that were published during the whole period on which we are 
now entering, and indeed for a century later, bore everywhere marks of the 
subjection to which the press and those who wrote for it were alike reduced. 
From the abject title-pages and dedications of the authors themselves, through 
the crowd of certificates collected from their friends to establish the orthodoxy 
of works that were often as little connected with religion as fairy-tales, down 
to the colophon, supplicating pardon for any unconscjous neglect of the 
authority of the Church or any too free use of classical mythology, we are 
continually oppressed with painful proofs not only how completely the human 
mind was enslaved in Spain, but how grievously it had become cramped and 
crippled by the chains it had so long worn. 

“ Bnt we shall be greatly in error if, as we notice these deep marks and 
strange peculiarities in Spanish literature, we suppose they were i:^'oducod by 
the direct action either of the Inquisition oi;,oi the civil goverimient of the 
country, compressing, as if with a physical power, the whole circle of society. 
This would have been impossible. No nation would havQ submitted to it; 
much less so high-spirited and chivalrous a nation as the Spanish in the reign 
of Charles the Fifth and in the greater part of that of Philip the Second. This 
dark work was done curlier. Its foundations were laid deep and sure in the 
old Castilian cliaracter. It was the result of the excess and misdirection of 


that very Christian zeal which fought so fervently and gloriously against the 
intrusion of Mohammedanism into Europe, and of that military loyalty which 
sustained the Spanish princes so faithfully through the whole of that terrible 
contest; both of them high and onnobliiig principles, which in Spain were 
more wrought into the popular character than they ever were in any other 


country. 

“Spanish submission to an unworthy despotism, and Snanisli bigotry, were, 
therefore, not the results of the Inquisition and the inoaern appliances of a 
corrupting monarchy, but the Inquisition and the despotism were rather the 
results of a misdirection of the old religious faith and loyalty. The civilization 
that recognized such elements presented, no doubt, much that was brilliant, 
picturesque, and ennobling; but it was not without its darker side; for it 
failed to excite and eherisK many of the most elevating qualities of our common 
nature,—those qualities wbicli arc produced ip domestic life and result in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. 

“As we proceed, therefore, we shall find, in the full development of the 
Spanish character and literature, seeming contradictions, which can be recon¬ 
ciled only by looking back to the foundations on which they both rest. We 
shall find the Inquisition at the height of its power, and a free and immoral 
drama at the height of its popularity,—Philip the Second and his two imme¬ 
diate successors governing the country with the severest and most jealous 
despotism, while Quevedo was writing his witty and dangerous satires, and 
Oervantes his genial and wise Don Quixote. But the more carefully we con¬ 
sider such a state of things, the more we shall see that these are moral 
contradictions which draw after them grave moral mischiefs.* The Spanish 
nation and the men of genius who illustrated its best days might be light¬ 
hearted becayse they did not ])orceivc the limits within which they uere con- 
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fined, or did not,<or a time, feel the restraints that were imposed uiiou them. 
What they gaVc up might be giveji up with cheerful hearts, and not with a 
sense-of discouragement and degradation; it might he done in tiie spirit of 
loyalty and with the fervour of religious zeal; but it is not at all tlie less true 
that the hard limits were there, and that great .sacrifices of the best elements 
of the national character must follow, 

‘‘Of this, time gave abundant proof. Only a little more than a century 
elapsed before the government that had threatened tlie w’orld with a universal 
empire was hardly able to jepel invasion from abroad, or maintfiin the alle- 

K ice of its own subjects at home. Life—the vigorous, poetical life which 
been kindled through the country in its ages of trial and adversity—was 
evidently imssing out of the whole Spanish cliaracter. As a people they sunk 
away from being a first-rate pow’or in Europe, till they liecaine one of 
altogether inferior importance and consideration, and then, drawing hack 
haughtily behiml th^r mountains, rejected all equal intercourse with the rest 
of the world, in a spirit almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in wliich they 
had fonnerly refused intercourse with their Arab conquerors. The crude and 
gross wealth poured in from their American possessions sustained, indeed, for 
yet another century the forms of a miserable political existence in their 
govermnen#j but the earnest faith, the loyalty* the dignity of the Spanish 
people were gone, and little remained in their place but a weak subserviency 
to wie unworthy masters of the state, and a low, timid bigotry in whatever 
related to religion. The old enthiisiasui, rarely directed by wisduni from the 
first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded away; and'the poetry of the 
country, wdiicli had aiways depended more on the state of the popular feeling 
tlian any other poetry of modern tiir.es, faded and failed with it. 

The first thing that strikes ns, at the very commencement of this new 
period, is the attempt to subject the Castilian to Italian forms of versification. 
This attempt, through the perfect tact of Boscan and the delicate genius of 
(larcilasso, who rivalled in their own walks the greatest masters of Italian 
verse, was eminently successful. It would indeed be wonderful if the intimate 
lelations now established between ^Spain and Italy did not lead to a recqu*oeaI 
ijilluence of then* literatures on each other. The two language.s, descended 
fiom tlie same parent .«tock, the Latin, were nearest of kin to each other,-- 
in the relation, if wc may so speak, of brother and sister. The Castilian, 
with its deep Arabic gutturals, and its clear, sonorous sounds, had the mascu¬ 
line character, .-whicli assented well with the more feminine graces of the 
Italian, wdtli its musical cadences and soft vowel terminations. TIic tran¬ 
sition from one language to the other was almost as natural as from the 
dialect of one province of a eoiintry to that of its neighbour. 

The revolution thus eflected Voiit far below the surface of Spanish poetry. 
It is for this reason that wo are satisfied that Mr. Ticknor has judged wisely, 
as w^e have before intimated, in arranmiig the division-lines of his tw'o periods 
in such a manner as to throw^nto the former that primitive portion of the 
national literature which waa untouched, at least to any considerable extent, 
a foreign influence. 

Yet in the compositions of this second period it must be admitted that by 
far the gi*eater portion of what is really good rests on the original basis of the 
national character, though under tlie controlling influences of a riper age of 
civilization. And foremost of the great writers of this national schod wc 
find the autho^f “ Don Quixote,” whose f^rae seems now to belong to Europe 
as much as tdrlie land that gave him birth. Mr. Ticknor has given a very 
interesting notice of the gicat writer and of his various compositions. The 
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^naterials for tliis are, for the most part, not very diihcult to be procured ; for 
Cervantes is the author whom liis countrymen, since his death, with a spirit 
very dirt’erent from that of his contempoiaries, have most delighted to honour. 
Fortunately, the (ixstilian romancer lias supplied us witli materials for his 
own biography, wliich remind us of the laiueiitahle poverty under which we 
labour in all that relates to his contemporary, Shakspeare. In Mr. Ticknor^s 
biographical notice the reader will find some details probably not familiar to 
him, and a careful discussion of those points over which still rests any cloud of 
uncertainty. 

He impiires into the grounds of the imputation of an unworthy jealousy 
having existed between Ijope and his illustrious rival, and we heartily concur 
with him in the general results of his investigation : 

“ Concerning his relations with Lope de Vega there has been much discussion 
to little ])urpo.''e. Certain it is tliat Cervantes often praises this great literary 
idol of his age, and that four or live times Lope stoops fi^im his pride of place 
and coDiplimeiits Cervantes, though never beyond the measure of praise he 
bestows on luaiiy whose claims were greatly inferior. Hut in liis stately flight 
it is plain that lie soared much above the author of Don Quixote, to whose 
highest merits he seemed carefully to avoid ail liomage; and though I find no 
suliiciont reason to suppose their relation to each other was marked by any 
personal jealousy or ill will, as lias been sometimes supposed, yet I can find no 
proof that it was eitlier intimate or kindly. On tlie contrary, when wc con¬ 
sider the good nature oi Cervantes, ivliich made him praise to excess nearly 
all his other literary contemporaries, as well as the greatest of them all, and 
when wc allow for the frecpiency of hyperbole in such praises at that time, 
which prevented tlu^m from being what they would novwbe, we may nerceive 
an occasional coolness in his manner, when he speaks of Lope, whicn .shows 
that, without overrating his own merits and claims, he was not iiisenslhle to 
the dilference in tiieir respective positions, or to the injustice towards himself 
imp’.ied by it. Indeed, his whole lone, whenever he notices Lope, seems to be 
marked with much personal dignity, and to be singularly honourable to him.'* 
Mr. Ticknor, in a note to tlic above, states that he has been able to find 
only five passages in all JiOpo dc Vega^s works wliere there is any mention of 
(’(nvaiites. and not one of these written after the appearance of the “Don 
t^jiiixote,” during its author’s lifetime,—a significant fact. One of the passages 
to which our author refers, and which is frorn the “ Laurel de Ajiolo,” contains, 
he says, “a somewhat stiff* eulogy on Cervantes.” We quote the original 
couplet, which alludes U) the injury inflicted on Cervantes’s hand in the great 
battle of Lepanto: 

“ Torque se diga qiie una niano herida 
I'udo dar u m dueiio oteruoviUa/* 

Which may be rendered, 

** I ho liand. though crippled In the glorious strife, 

Sulllced to gum its lord eternal Fno.*' 

We imagine that most wlio read the distich—the Castilian, not the English— 
will be disposed to regard it as no inelegant, and certainly not a parsimonious, 
tribute from one bard to another,—at least, if made in the lifetime of the 
subject of it. Unfc^rtunately, it was not written till some fourteen years after 
the death of ('ervantes, when he was beyond tlie power of being pleased or 
profited by praise from any quarter, ^ 

Mr. Ticknor closes the sketch of Cervantes with some pertfiiont and touch¬ 
ing reflections on the circumstances under which his great work was com 
posed: 
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“ The roniaiice*Avhicli lie threw so carelessly from him, and Avhich, I am per¬ 
suaded, he re^?arded rather as a bold ettort to break up the absurd taste of Ins 
time for the fancies of chivalry than as anything of more serious import, has 
been estaWished by an uninterrupted, and, it may be said, an unquestioned, 
success ever since, both as the oldest classical specimen of romantic fiction, and 
as one of the most remarkable monuments of modern genius. But, though 
this may be enough to till tlio measure of Jmman fame and glory, it is not all to 
which Cervantes is entitled ; for, if wc would do liim the justice that would have 
been dearest to his own spirit, and even if we would ourselves fully comprehend 
audenjoy the whole of Jiis Don Quixote, wc should, as we read it, bear in mind 
that this delightful romance was not the result of a youthful exuberance of 
feeling and a liappy external condition, nor composed in his best years, when 
the spirits of its author were light and his hopes high; but that—with all its 
unquenchable and irresistible humour, w'ith its bright views of the world, and 
its cheerful trust in^oodness and viitue—-it was written in his old age, at the 
conclusion of a life nearly every steji of wliich had been marked with dis¬ 
appointed expectations, disheartening struggles, and sore calamities ; that he 
began it in a prison, and that it was finished when he felt the hand of death 
pressing heavy and C' ld upon his heart. If this be remembered as we read, 
we may feflL as W'e o'lLdit to feel, what admiration and reverence are duo not 
only to the living power of Don Quixote, but to the cliaiactcr and genius of 
Cervantes.” 


The iH!xt name that meets us in the volume is that of Ijope Je Vega Carpio, 
the idol of his generation, who lived, in all the enjoyment of W'calth and 
worldly hononis, in the same city, and, as some accounts state, in the same 
street, whore his iHiistrious rival was iiining in poverty ami neglect. If 
postoiity has rev used the judgnioiii of theii '‘OiiLemiioraiios, still wc cannot 
withhold onr admiration at the inexhaustible invention of Lope and tlic 
miraculous facility of his composition. Ilis achievements in this way, per¬ 
fectly well authenticated, are yet such as to st.aggm- credibility. lie wrote in 
all about eighteen hundred regular dramas, ami four hundred autos,—pieces 
of one act each. Besides this, he composed, at leisure intervals, no less than 
twenty-one printed volumes of miscellaneous poetry, including eleven narra¬ 
tive and didactic poems of much length, in oitatuf nma, ami seven hundred 
sonnets, also in the Italian measure. Ilis conioilies, amonnling to between 
tw^o and three thousand lines each, Avere mostly rliymcd,aml interspersed with 
ballads, sonnets, and dillerent kinds of versitication. Critics have sometimes 


amused themselves with computing the amount of matter thus nctually throw'n 
otl by him in the course of his dramatic career. 'I'he Riim swelK to twenty-one 
million three hundred thousand verses ! He lived to the age of seventy-two, 
and if v\e alloAV liim to have eftiployed fifty years—which will not be far fron> 
the truth—in his tlicatrical compositions, it will give an average of something 
like a play a wTok, through the whole period, to say nothing of the epics and 
other miscellanies ! He tells farther, that on one occasion he produced five 
entire plays in a fortnight. And his biographer assures us that imire than 
once he turned oil a whole drama in twTnty-four hours. These jilays, it will 
be recollected, with their stores of invention and fluent ver.sitication, were the 
delight of all classes of his countrymen, and the copious fountain of supply to 
half the theatres of Europe. Well might Cervantes call him tlic ^'‘momtruo 
de naUwaleza ^^—the “miracle of nature.” 

The va'st pg^ularity of Lope, and the unprecedented amount of his labours, 
brought Avith them, as might he cxpcctea, a substantial recompense. This 
remuneration Avas of tlie most honourable kind, for it Avas chicdly derived from 
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the public. It is said to have amounted to no less than a hundred thousand 
ducats,—which, estimating the ducat at its probable value of six or seven 
dollars of our day, has no parallel—or perhaps not more than one—upon record. 

Yet Lope did not'refuse the patronage of the great. From ti»e Duke of 
Scssa he is said to have received, in the course of liis life, more than twenty 
thousand ducats. Another of his noble patrons was the Duke of Alva; not 
the terrible Duke of the Netherlands, but liis grandson,—a man of some literary 
pretensions, hardly claimed for his gi'eat ancestor. Yet with the latter he has 
been constantly confounded, by Lord Holland, in his life of the poet, by 
Southey, after an examination of the matter, and lastly, though with some 
distrust, by Nicliolaa Antonio, the learned Castilian biograph^'r, Mr Ticknor 
nIiows beyond a doubts from a critical examination of tne snlucct, that they 
are all in error. The impiiry and the residt are clearly statea in the notes, 
and arc one among the many evidences which these notes artord of the minute 
and very accurate researches of our author into matters ot historical interest 
that have ballled even the Castilian scholars. 

We remember meeting with something of a similar blunder in SchlegePs 
Dramatic Lectures, where he speaks of the poet Garcilasso de la Vega as 
descended from the Peruvian Incas,.and as having lost his life before Tunis. 
The fact is that the poet <licd at Nice, and that, too, some years^efore the 
birth of the Inca Garcilasso, with Avhom Scldegrl so strangely conmunds him. 
One should be charitalde to such errors,—though a dogmatic critic like Schlegel 
has as little right as any to demand such charity,—for we well know how 
didi(;ult it is always to escape them, when, as in CasMle, the same name seems 
to descend, as an heirloom, from one generation to another, if it be not, 
indeed, shared by more' than one of the .same generation. • In the case of the 
Duke of Alva there was uot even this apology. 

Mr. Ticknor lias traced tlie personal histoiy of Lope de Veg<a, so as to form 
a lunning commentaiy on his literary. It will be read with satisfaction even 
by those who are familiar with Lord ILdland's agreeable life of the poet, since 
the publication of which more ample researches have been made into the con¬ 
dition of the Castilian drama. Those who are disposed to sot too high a value 
on the advantages of literary success may learn a lesson by seeing how incftec- 
tual it was to secure tlio liapninoss of that sjioiled child of fortune. We give 
our author’s account of his latter days, when his mind had become infected 
with the religious gloom which has too often settled round tlie evening of life 
with the fanatical Spaniard : 

“ But, as his life drew to a close, his religious feelings, mingled witli a 
melancholy fanaticism, iirodominatea more and more. Much of his poetry 
composed at-tliis time expressed them ; and at last they rose to such a height 
that he was almost constantly in a state of excited melancholy, or, as it was 
then beginning to be called, of hyiiochondria. Early in the month of August 
lie felt himself extremely weak, and suffered more tlian ever from that sense 
of discouragement wliicli was breaking down liflSresources and strength, liis 
thoughts, however, w'cre so exclusively occupied Avitli liis spiritual condition 
tliat, even when thu.s reduced, he continued to fast, and on one occasion ivcbt 
through with a private discipline so ciuel that the walls of the apartment 
where it occurred were afterwards found sprinkled with his blood. From this 
believer recovered.He ivas taken ill the same night; and, after fulfilling 
the offices prescribed by his Church with the most submissive devetion,— 
mourning that he had ever been engaged in any occupations bi't^ucb ns ivere 
exclusively religious,—lie died on the 25th of August, 1035. nearly seventy- 
three .years old 
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“ The sensatioi! produced by his death was such as is rarely witnessed even 
in the case of those upon whom depends the welfare of nations. The Duke 
of Sessa, who was his espedal patrorn and to whom he left his manuscripts, 
provided for the funeral in a manner oecoming his own wealth and rank. It 
lasted nine day . The crowds that Arongd to it were immense. Three 
bishoiM officiated, and the first nobles of the land attended as mourners. 
Eulogies and poems followed on all sides, and in numbers all but incredible. 
Those written in Spain make one considerable volume, and end with a drama 
in which bis apotheosis was brought upon the public stage. Those written in 
Italy are hardly less numerous, and fill another. But more touching than 
any of them was the prayer of that muchdoved daughter, who had been shut 
up from tlie world fourteen years, that the long funeral procession might pass 
by her convent and permit her once more to look on the face she so tenderly 
venerated; and n)ore solemn than any was the mourning of the multitude, 
from whose dense ui;^ss audible sobs burst forth as his remains slowly descender 
from their sight into tiic house appointed for all living.^' 

Mr. Tickuor follows up his bio^anhicjil sketch of Lope with an analysis of 
bis i)Iays, concludiim the whole with a masterly review of his (qualities as a 
dramatic writer. Tlie discussion lias a wider import than at first appears. 
F(»r Lope (1^ Vega, altiiough he built on the foundations of the ancient drama, 
vet did this in such a manneivas to settle the forms of this department of 
literature for ever for his countrymen. 

It would be interesting to compare the great Spanish dramatist with 
Phakspeare, who flourished at the same period, and who, in like manner, 
stamiied his own character on the national theatre. Both drew their fictions 
from every source indiscriminately and neither paid regard to probabilities 
of chronology, geography, or scarcely history. Time, place, and circumstance 
were of little moment in their eyes. Both built their dramas on the romantic 
model, with its magic scenes of joy and sorrow, in the display of which eacli 
was master in his own way ; though the English poet could raise the tone of 
sentiment to a moral grandeur which the Castilian, wdtli all the tramc colour¬ 
ing of liis pencil, could never rcacli. Both fascinated their amneiices by 
that sw^cet and Jiatural flow of language, tliat seemed to set itself to music as 
it was uttered. But, however innch alike in other points, there was one dis¬ 
tinguishing feature in each, which removed them and their dramas far as the 
poles asunder. 

8hakspejireV grt^at object was the exliibition of chaiacter. To this every¬ 
thing was directed. Situation, dialogue, story,—all were employed only to 
tills gre.at end. This was in perfect accordance w'ith the taste of his nation, 
as shown through the whole of its literature, from Cbaucerto Hcott. Lope de 
Vega, on the other hand, madtf so little account of character that he reproauces 
the .same leading pcr.sonage.s, in his different |)lay.s, over and over again, as if 
tlicy had been all cast in the same mould. The tjalaru the dama^ the graciom. 
or buffoon, recur as regularlylis the clown in the Old English comedy, and 
their rolt, is even more precisely defined. 

Tlie paramount object with Tiope was tlic intrigue,—the story. Ills plays 
were, whai Mr. Ticknor well styles them, dramatic novels. And this, as our 
autlior remarks, was perfectly conformable to the prevalent spirit of Spanish 
litera^ture,—clearly narrative,—as shown in its long epics of the twelfth and 
thirtwnih centuries, its host of ballads, its gossiping cnronicles, its chivalrous 
romances. The great purpose of Lope was to excite and maintain an interest 
in the story.*' “ Keep the denouement in suspense,” he says : “ if it be once 
surmised, your audience will turn their backs on you,” He fre(iuently com- 
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plicates his intrigues in such a luaniier that only the closest attention .can 
follow them, lie cautions his hearers to give tliis attention, especially at the 
outset 

Lope, with great tact, accommodated his theatre to the prevailing taste of 
his countrymen. “ Plautus and Terence,” he says, I throw into the fire 
when I begin to write; ” thus showing that it was not by accident but on a 
settled principle that he arranged the forms of his dramas. It is the favourite 
principle of modern economists, that of consulting the greatest hai)piness of 
the greatest number. Lope did so, and was rewarded for it not merely by the 
applause of tho million, but by that of every Spaniard, high and low, in the 
country. In all this, Lope de Ve^ acted on strictly philosophical principles. 
He conformed to the romantic, although the distinction was not then properly 
understood; and he thought it necessary to defend his departure from the 
niles of the ancients. But, in truth, such rules were not suited to the geniiu' 
and usages of the Spaniards, any more than of the English ; and more than 
one experiment proved that they would be as little tolerated by the oue people 
as the other. 

It is remarkable that the Spaniards, whose language rests so broadly on the 
Latin, in the same manner as with tho Froich and the Italians, should have 
refused to rest their literature, like them, on the classic models of antiquity, 
and have chosen to conform to the romantic spirit of the more northern 
nations of the Teutonic family. It was the paramount influence of the Gothic 
element in their character, co-operating with the peculiar and most sUmuIating 
influences of their early Jiistory. 

We close our remarks on Lope de Vega with some excellent reflections of 
our author on the rapidity of his composition, and showing to what extent 
his genius w'as reverenced by his contemporari(‘s : 

“liope de Vegans immediate success, Jis we have seen, was in proportion to 
his rare powers and favourable opportunities. For a long time nobody else 
was willingly heard on tho stage; and during the whole or the forty or fifty 
years that he wrote for it, he stood quite unapproached in general popularity. 
Ilis unnumbered plays and farces, in all the forms that were demanded by the 
fasliions of the age or periiiitted by religious authority, filled the theatres 
both of the cai)itai and the provinces : and so extraordinary was the impulse 
he gave to dramatic representations that, though there were only two com¬ 
panies of strolling players at Madrid when he began, there were about the 
period of his death no less than forty, comprehending nearly a thousand 


persons. 

“ Abroad, too, his fame was hardly less remarkable. In Rome, Naples, and 
Milan his dramas were performed in their original language; in France and 
Italy his name was announced in order to fill the theatres when no play of his 
was to be performed; and once even, and probably oftener, one of his dramas 
was represented in the seraglio at Constantinople. But perhaps neither all 
this popularity, nor yet the crowd.H that followed him in tho streets and 

g ithered in the balconies to watch him as he passed along, nor the name of 
ope, that was given to whatever was esteemed singularly good in its kind, is 
80 striking a proof of his dramatic success as the fact, so often complained of 
by himself and his friends, that multitudes of his plays were fraudently noted 
down as they were acted, and then printed for profit throughout Spain, and 
that multitudes of other plays appeared under his name, and were represented 
all over the provinces, that he had never heard of till they were published and 
performed. 

A large income naturally followed such popularity, for his play.s wete 
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liberally paid for by the actors; and he had patrons of a munificence unknown 
in our days, and always undesirable. But he was thriftless and wasteful, 
exceedingly charitable, and, in hospitality to his friends, prodigal. He was. 
therefore, almost always embarrass^. At the end of his ^ Jerusalem/ printed 
as early as 1609, he-complains of the pressure of his domestic affairs; and in 
his old a^e he addressed some verses, in the nature of a petition, to the still 
more thriftless Philip the Fourtli, asking the means of living for himself and 
daughter. After his death, his poverty was fully admitted by his executor: 
and yet, considering the relative value of money, no poet, perhaps, ever received 
so large a compensation for his M'orks. 

“ It should, however, be re nemliercd that no other poet ever wrote so much 
with popular effect. For, if w^e bemn with his dramatic compositions, which 
are tne best of his efforts, and go down to his epics, which, on the whole, are 
the worst, we 'shall find the amount of what w'as received with favour, as it 
came from the press,*quite unparalleled. And when to this we are compelled 
to add his own assurance, just before his death, tliat the greater part of his 
works still remained in manuscript, we pause in astonishment, and, before we 
are able to believe the account, demand some explanation that will make it 
credible,—ap explanation which is the more important because it is the ke^ 
to much of Ids personal character, as well as of his poetical success. And it is 
this. No poet of any considerable reputation ever had a genius so nearly 
related to that of an improvisator, or ever indulged his genius so freely in the 
spirit of improvisation. This talent has always existed in the southern 
countries of Europe, and in Spain from the first, produced, in different 
ways, the most extrayrdinaiy results. We owe to it the invention and perfec¬ 
tion of the old ballads, which were originally improvisated and then preserved 
by tradition ; and we owe to it the mjuidillax, the boleros^ and all the other 
forms of ])opular poetry that still exist in Spain, and are daily poured forth by 
the fervent imaginations of the uncultivated classes of the people, and sung to 
the national music, that sometimes seems to fill the air by night as the light 
of the sun does by day. 

“ In the time of Lope de Vega the passion for such improvisation had risen 
higher than it ever rose before, if it had not spread out more widely. Actors 
were expected sometimes to improvisate on themes given to them by the 
audience. Extemporaneous dramas, with all the varieties of vei’se demanded 
by a taste formed in the theatres, were not of rare occurrence. Philip the 
Pourth, LopeAs patron, had such performed in his presence, and bore a part in 
them himself. And the famous Count de Lemos, the viceroy of Naples, to 
whom Cervantes was indebted for so much kindness, kept, as an apavmje to 
his viceroyalty, a poetical couri, of which the two Argensolas were the chief 
ornaments, and in which extemporaneous plays were acted with brilliant 
success. 

“ Lope de Vega’s talent waa undoubtedly of near kindred to this genius of 
improvisation, and produceil its extraordinary results by a similar process and 
in the same spirit. He dictated verse, we are told, with ease, more rapidly 
than an amanuensis could take it down ; and wrote out an entire play in two 
days which could with difficulty be transcribed by a copyist in the same time. 
He was not absolutely an improvisator, for his education and position naturally 
led hiuxto devote himself to written composition ; but he was continually on 
the borders of whatever belongs to an improvisator’s peculiar province,—was 
continually showing, in his merits and defects, in his ease, grace, and sudden 
resource, in hi.s ivildness and extravagance, in the happiness of his versifica¬ 
tion and the prodigal abundance of bis imagery, that a very little more free- 
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(\on\, a very little more indulgence given to his feelings and his fancy,* would 
have made him at once and entirely, not 0 !ily an iniprovisator, but the most 
remarkable one that ever lived.” 

Wc pass over the long array of dramatic writers who trod closely in the 
footsteps of their great juaster, as well as a lively notice of the satirist Que- 
vedo, and come at once to Calderon dc la Jiarca, tlie great poet who divided 
with Lope the empire of the Spanish stage. 

Our author has given a full biography of this famous dramatist, to which 
we must refer the reader; and we know of no other liistory in English where 
he can meet with it at all. Calderon lived in the reign of Philip the Fourth, 
which, extending from 1G21 to IbGn, comprehends the most ilourishing period 
of the Castilian theatre. The elegant tastes of the monarch, with his gay 
and gracious maiiners, formed a contrast to the austere temper of the other 
princes of the house of Austria. He was not only the patron of the drama, 
hut a professor of the dramatic art, and, indeed, a ]jorfor*mer. He wrote plays 
himself, and acted them in liis own palace. Ills nobles, following his example, 
turned their saloons into theatres; and tlie great towns, and many of the 
smaller ones, partaking of the onthusiasm of the court, had their own 
theatres and companies of actors, which altogether amounted, atione time, to 
no less than three hundred. One may understand that it re(iutrcd no small 
amount of material to keep such a vast machinery in motion. 

At tlie head of this mignty apparatus was the poet Calderon, the favourite 
of the court even more tliau Lope de Vega, but not more than he the 
favourite of the nation. lie was fully entitled to this Jiigh distinction, if we 
are to receive half that is said of him by the Germait critics, among whom 
iSchlegel particularly celebrates him as displaying the purest model of the 
romantic ideal, the most perfect development of the sentiments of love, heroism, 
and leligious devotion. Tliis exaggerated tone of eulogy calls forth the rebuke 
of Sismoudi, who was educiited in a different school of criticism, and wliosc 
historical pursuits led him to look below tlie surface of things to their moral 
tendencies. IJy this standard Calderon has failed. And yet it .seems to be a 
just .standard, even when ciiticising a work by the rules of art; for a disregard 
of the obvious laws of morality is a violation of the principles of taste, on 
which the beautiful must rest. Not that Calderon’s plays are chargeable with 
licentiousness or indecency to a greater extent tnaii was common in the 
writers of the period, lint they show a lamentable confusion of ideas in 
reganl to the fir^st principles of morality, by entirely confounding the creed of 
the individual with his religion. A conformity to the establLshed creed is 
virtue, the departure from it vice. It is impossible to conceive, without read¬ 
ing his performances, to what revolting consequences this confusion of the 
moral perceptions perpetually leads. 

Yet Calderon should not incur the reproach of hyi^ocrisy, but tliat of fanati¬ 
cism. He was the very dni>e of superstition r and the spirit of fanaticism he 
shares witli the greater i>art of his countrymen—even the most enlightened— 
of that period. Hypocrisy may have been the sin of the Puritan, but fana¬ 
ticism was the sin of the Catholic Sjianiard of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The one quality may be thought to reflect more discredit on tlie 
lieart, the other on tge head. The phildsoplic" may speculate on their com¬ 
parative moral turpitude; but the pages of history show that f^inaticisin 
armed with power has been the most fruitful parent of misery to mankind. 

Calderon’s drama turns on tlie mast exaggerated principles of honour, 
jealousy, and revenge, mingled with tlie highest religious exaltation. Some 
of these sentiments, usually icferred to the influence of the Arabs, Mr. Ticknor 
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traces to the ancient Gothic laws, which formed the basis of the early Spanish 
jurisprudence. The passages he cites are pertinent, and his theory is plau¬ 
sible ; yet in the relations with woman we suspect much must still be allowed 
for the* long contact with the jealous Arabian. 

Calderoivs characters and sentiments are formed for the most part on a 
purely ideal standard. The incidents of liis plots are even more startli)^ than 
those of Lope de Vega, more monstrous than the fictions of Diunas or Eugfene 
Sue, But his thoughts are breathed forth in the uitoxicating language of 
passion, with all the glowing imagery of the East, and in tones of the richest 
melody of which the Castilian tongue is capable. 

Mr. Ticknor has enlivened liis analysis of Calderon^s drama with several 
translations, as usual, from which we should be glad to extract, but must 
content ourselves with the concluding portion of his criticism, where he sums 
up the prominent qualities of the bard: 

“ Calderon neithqf effected nor attempted any great changes in the forms 
of tlie drama. Two or three times, indeed, he prepared dramas that were 
either wholly sung, or partly sung and partly spoken ; but even these, in their 
structure, M'cre no nioie operas than his other plays, and were only a courtly 
luxury, which it was allempted to introduce, in imitation of the genuine opera 
just brough^ into Fraiue by Louis the Fourteenth, with whose court that* of 
Spain was now intimately connected. But this was all. Calderon has added 
to the stage no new form of dramatic composition. Nor has he much modi¬ 
fied those forms which had been already arranged and settled by Lope dc 
Vega. But ho liJis shown more technical exactness in combining his incidents, 
and arranged everything more skilfully for stage effect. He has given to the 
wliole a new colouring, and, in some respects, a new physiognomy. His drama 
is more poetical in its tone and tendencies, and has less tlie air of truth and 
reality, than that of his great predecessor. In its more successful portions— 
wliicli are rarely objectionable from tlieir moral tone—it seems almost as if wc 
were tianspnrt^ to another and more gorgeous world, where tlie scenery is 
lighted up with unkriow^n and preternatural splendour, and where the motives 
and passions of the personages that pass before us arc so highly wrought that 
we must have our own f(*elin^ not a little stirred and excited before we can 
lake an earnest interest in what we witness or sympathize in its results. But 
even in this he is succes.sful. The buoyancy of life and spirit tliat lie has 
infused into the gayer divisions of his drama, and the moving tenderness that 
pervades its graver and more tragical portions, lift us unconsciously to the 
height where alone liis brilliant exhibitions can prevail with our imaginations, 
-where alone we can be interested and deluded when wo find ourselves in 
the midst not only of such a confusion of Ihe different forms of the drama, 
but of such a confusion of th^proper limits of dramatic and lyrical jioetry. 

“ To this elevated tone, and to the constant effort necessary in order to 
Kiistain it, wo owe niucli of w'hat distinguishes Calderon from his predecessors, 
and nearly all that is most iiKlividual and characteristic in hus separate merits 
and defects. It makes liim le.ss easy, graceful, and natural than Lope. It 
imparts to his style a mannerism which, notwithstanding Uie marvellous rich¬ 
ness and fluency of his versification, sometimes wearies ana sometimes offends 
ns. It leads him to repeat from himself till many of his jiersonages become 
standing characters, and his heroes and their servants, his ladies and their 
confidants,'his old men and his buffoons, seem to be produced, like the masked 
figures of the Ancient thoiitre, to represent, with the same attributes and in 
the same costume, the difterent intrigues of his various plots. It leads him, 
in short, to regard the whole of the Spanish drama as a form, within whose 
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limits his imagination mav be indulged without restraint, and in which 
Greeks and Romans, heathen divinities, and the supernatural fictions of 
Christian tradition, may be all brought out in Spanish fashions and with 
Spanish feelings, and led, through a succession of ingenious and interesting 
auventurcs, to the catastrophes their stories happen to retjuirc. 

In carrying out this theory of the Spanish drama, Calderon, as wc have 
seen, often 'succeeds, and often fails. But when he succeeds, his success is 
sometimes of no common character. He then sets before us only models of 
ideil beauty, perfection, and splendour.—a world, he would have it, into which 
nothing should enter but the highest elements of the national genius. There, 
the fervid yet grave enthusiasm of the old Castilian heroism, the chivalrous 
adventures of modern, courtly honour, the generous self-devotion of individual 
lovalty, and that reserved but passionate love which, in a state of society 
wnere it was so rigorously withdrawn from notice, became a kind of unac¬ 
knowledged religion of the heart, all seem to find their appropriate home. 
And when he has once brought us into this land of enchaStment, whose glow¬ 
ing impossibilities his own genius has created, and has called around him 
forms of such grace and loveliness as those of Clara and Dona Angela, or 
heroic forms like those of Tuzani, Mariamne, and Don Ferdinand, then he lias 
reached the highest point he ever attained, or ever proposed to himself; he 
has set before us the grand show of an idealized drama, resting oif the purest 
and noblest elements of the Spanish national character, and one which, with 
all its unquestionable defects, is to be placed among the extraordinary phetio- 
mena of modern poetry,” 

We shall not attempt to follow down the long file of dramatic writers who 
occupy the remainder of the period. /Their name is legicwi; and we are filled 
with ^miration as we reflect on the intrepid diligence with which our author 
has waded through this amount of matter, and the fidelity with which he has 
rendered to the respective writers literary justice. We regret, however, that 
we have not space to select, as we had intended, some part of his lively account 
of the Spanish players, and of the condition of the stage. It is collected from 
various obscure sources, and contains many curious particulars. They show 
that the Spanish theatre was conducted in a manner so dissimilar from 
what exists in other European nations as perfectly to vindicate its claims to 
originality. 

It must not be supposed that the drama, though the great national diversion, 
was allowed to go on in Spain, any more than in other countries, in an 
uninterrupted flow of prosperity. It met with considerable opposition more 
than once in its career; and, on the representations of the clergy, at the close 
of Philip the Second^s reign, performances were wholly interdicted, on the 
ground of their licentiousness. For two yeara^ the theatre was closed. But 
on the death of that gloomy monarch the drama, in obedience to the public 
voice, was renewed in greater splendour than before. It was urged oy its 
friends that the theatre was r^uired to pay. a portion of its proceeds to 
certain charitable institutions, and this made all its performances in some 
sort an exercise of charity. Lope de Vega also showed his address by his 
Coviedias de under whi^ pious name the life of some saint or holy 

man was portrayed, which, however edifying in its close, afforded, too often, 
a.s gre^it'a display of prcrfligacy in its earlier portions as is to be found in any 
of the secular plays of the capa y e^pada. Ilis experiment seems ,to have 
satisfied tho^ consciences of the opponents of the drama, or at least to have 
silenced theiV opposition. It rcnnnds us of the manner in which*‘some among 
us, who seem to nave regarded (he theatre with the antipathy entertained by 
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our Puritan fathers^ have found their scruples vanish at witnessing these 
exhibitions under the more reputable names of “Athenaeum,” “Museum,” or 
“ Lyceum.” 

Our author has paid due attention to the other varieties of elegant literature 
which occupy this prolific period. We can barely enumerate the titles. Epic 
poetry has not secured to itself the same rank in Ciastile as in many other 
countries. At the head stands the “Araucana” of Ercilla, which Voltaire 
appears to have preferred to “ Paradise Lost”! Yet it is little moi‘e tnan a 
chronicle done in rhyme; and, notwithstanding certain passages of energy 
and poetic eloquence, it is of more value as the liistoriail record of an eye¬ 
witness than as a work of literary art. 

In Pastoral poetry the Spaniards have better specimens. But they are 
sjiecimens of an insipid kind of writing, notwith&tiuiding it has found favour 
with the Italians, to whom it was introauced by a Spaniard,—a Spaniard in 
descent,—the celebrated author of the “ Arcadia.” 

In the higher wal^s of Lyrical ccmjiosition they have been more distinguished. 
The poetry of Herrera, in particular, seems to equal, iu its dithyrambic flow, 
the best models of classic antiquity; wliile the muse of Luis de Leon is filled 
with the genuine inspiuition of Christianity. Mr. Ticknor has given a plearinff 
j>ortrait oKthis gentle enthusiast, whose life was consecrated to Heaven, ana 
who preserved a tranquillity^of temper unruffled by all the trials of an 
unmerited persecution. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting a translation of one of 
his odes, as the last extract from ouv author. The subject is, tlie feelings of 
the disciples on witnessing the ascen on of their Master: 

» 

** And dost tboii. lioly .Shepherd, leave 
Thino unprotected flock alone, 

Here, In this darksome vale, to grieve, 

While thon ascend’st thy gloriou-4 throne ^ 

“Oh, where can they their hopes now turn 
Who never lived but on thy love ? 

Where rest the lieart*? for thee that hu?n, 

When thou art lost In light alxivc ? 

“How shall those eyes now find repose 
That turn, in vain, thy smile to 

What ran they hear save mortal \%ocs, 

Who lose thy voice's melody i* 

“And who shall lay his tranquil hand 
Upon the troubled ocean's might’ 

Who hush the \sihd by his command 

Wiio guide us through this starless night f 

“For Thoi; art gone '—that cloud so bright, 

'fbat boars thee from our love away, 

Springs upward through the dazzling light, 

And loaves us here to weep and pray» “ 

A peculiar branch of Castilian literature is its Proverbo^; those extracts of 
the popular wisdom,—“short sentences from exi)ericnce,” as Cervantes 
publicly styles them. They have been gathered, more than once, ip Spain, 
into printed collections. One of these, in the last centu.ryj contains no less 
than twenty-four thousand of these sayings ! And a Jartrfe V^fter was still 
left floating among the people. It is evidence of extraordiiiar^sagacity in 
the nation that it.s liumblest classes should have made such a contribution to 
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its literature. They have an additional value with purists fov thoir idiomatic 
richness of expression,—like the riboholi of the l?%rentine mob, which the 
Tuscan critics hold in veneration as the racy runnings from the dregs of the 
people. These popular njaxims may he rather compared to the copper coin 
of the country, which has the widest circulation of any, and bears the true 
stamp of anti(iuity,—not adulterated, as is too often the case with the finer 
metals. 

The last department we shall notice is that of the Spanish Talcs,—rich, 
various, and highly pictures(jne. One class—the tales—are those 

with whicli the worltl lias become familiar in the specimen afforded by the 
“Gil Jilas” of Le Sage, an imitation—a rare occurrence—surpassing the 
original. This amusing class of fictions has found poeiiliar favour with 
the Spaniards, from its lively sketches of character, and the contrast it delights 
to present of the pride and the poverty of the hnlalgo. Yet tin.; kind of 
satirical fiction was imented by a man of rank, aiul on(\of the proudest of 
Jiis order. 


Our remarks liave swelled to a much greater compass than we had intended, 
owing to the importance of the Avork Ixifore us, and the abundance of the 
topics, little familiar to the English reader. We have no room, therefore, for 
farther discussion of this second periotl, so fruitful in great nania., and pass 
over, though reluctantly, our author's criticisiu on the historical‘writings of 
the age, in which he has penetrated below the surface of their literary forms 
to the scientific principles on which they Avere constructed. 

Neither can wo j>ause on the last of the three groat pt^riods into which our 
author has distiibutod the work, and which extends from tlie accession of 
the Bourbon dynasty in 1700 to some way iiito the piw,nt century. The 
onassion is of the less consequence, from the lamenUhle decline of the litera¬ 
ture, owing to the infliieiice of French modcLs, as well as to the yjolitical 
decline of the nation under the last princes of tlie Austrian dynasty. ^J'he 
cii'cumstauees wliich opened the way both to this social and literary degene¬ 
racy are well jtortrayed by Mr. Ticknor, and his account will be read with 
proiit by the .student of history. 

We regret still more that we can hut barely allude to the Appendix, which, 
in the eye of the 8])ani.sh critic, will form not the least iujportaut portion !>f 
the worlc. Besides several long poems, highly curious for tlieir illustration of 
the ancient literature, now for the first time printed from the original manu¬ 
scripts, we have, at the outset, a discussion of tlie origin and formation of the 
Castilian tongue, a truly valuable philological contribution. The subject has 
too little general attraction to allow its appearance in the body of tlie text; 
blit those students who would obtain a thorough knowledge of the Castilian 
and the elements of whicli it is compounded will do well to begin the perusal 
of the work with this elaborate essay. 

Neither have we room to say anything of our author's incpiiry into the 
genuineness of two works which nave much engaged the attention of Castilian 
scholars, and both of which he jironounres apocrypJial. The manner in which 
the inquiry is conducted affords a fine specimen of literary criticism. In one 
of these discussions occurs a fact w^orthy of note. An ecclesiastic named 
Barripntos, of John the Secolfd*. court, has been accused of delivering to the 
flames, (h the charge of necromancy, the library of a scholar then lately 
deceased, the/^'^Ais Martinis of Viflena. The ';ood bishop, from his own 
time to the ^.resent, has'^iuff«*nHl under this grievous impntatioti, which ranks 
him with Omar. Mr. Ticknoi now cites a manuscript letter of the bishop 
•himself, di.stiuctly exi'iaiuing that it was by the royal command that this 
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literary auto da*/evfa^ celebrated. This incident is one proof among many 
of the rare character of our author\s materials, and of the careful study which 
he has given to then*. 

Spanish' literature lias been until now less thoroughly explored than the 
literature of .almost any other European nation. Everybody has read “Gil 
Bias,” and, through this foreign source^ has got a good idea of the social con¬ 
dition of Spain at the x>eriod to which it belongs; and the social condition of 
that country is slower to change than that of any other country. Everybody 
has read “Don Quixote,” and tJuis formed, dr been able to form, sonic 
estimate of the high value of the Castilian literature. Yet tlie world, for the 
most part, seems to be content to take iVIontesmiieu’s witticism for truth,— 
tliat “the Spaniards have produced one good book, an<l the object of that was 
to laugh at all the rest.” AH, however, liave not been so ignorant; and more 
than one cunning adventurer has found his way into the plcasixnt field of 
Castilian Ictters^nl cairied oft materials of no little value for the composition 
of Ins own works. Such was Le Sage, as shown in more than one of Ins 
productions; suclj, toe, were various of tlie dramatic writeis of Franco and 
other countries, when' tlie extent of the plunder can oidy be estimated by those 
who have Ihemstdves delved in the rich mines of Spanish lore. 

Mr. Ticfcior has now, for the first time, fully surveyed the ground, .syste¬ 
matically aiVangod its vaiioiiS^jn’oductions, and explored their character amt 
properties. \ln the disposition of his immense mass of materials he has main¬ 
tained the niost perfect order, so distributing them as to aflord every facility 
for the coiiiprdyension of the student 

We are everywiliem madti conscious of the ahundance not merely of those 
materials -thdugir fme-third of the sulijecis bniiight under review, at least, 
are new to the juiblic—hut of th<^ writers intellectual resoinces. W'e feel 
tliat we are supplied from a reservoir that has been filled to overflowing fiom 
the very fountiiins of the Muses, which i.s, moreover, fed from other sources 
tlian those of the Castilian literature. By his critical a(!quamtance with the 
literatures of other nations, Mr. Ticknor lias all the means at command for 
illustration and comparison. The extent of this various kmnvledge may Ix' 
gathere(l from his imtes, even more than from the text. A single glance at 
tliese will show on how' broad a foundation the nairative rests. They contain 
stores of ])crsonal anecdote, criticism, and literary speculation that might 
almost furnish materials for another work like the juesent. 

Mr, Ticknoris History is conducted in a truly philosophical spirit. Instead 
of presenting a barren i’?cord of books,—which, like the catalogue of a gallery 
of paintings, is of compar.aiively little use to those who have not previously 
studied tliem, die illustrates the w'orks by the personal history of their 
authors, and this, again^by the liistory of the times in which they lived : 
affording, by the recipr^l action of one on the other, a comjilete record of 
Spanisn civilization, fcmi social and intellectual. It would be difficult to find 
a work mof<‘ thoroii^ily penbtrated witli the true Castilian sjurit, or to wdiich 
the general scudent, or the student of civil history, may refer with no less 
advantage than one who is simply interested in the pr<^ess of letters. A 
pertinent example of. tliis is in the account ^f Cohm^inus, which Vontains 
passages from the comippondence of that k ’lan, ^hich,^)^e>\after 

all thi.it has been written on the subject,- ' h — inrow im¬ 

portant* liglit on his character. 

The tone ef criticism in these volumes is and candid Wo cannot 

but think Mr.. Ticknor has profited largely by the former discussion of this 
subject in his academic lectures. Not that the present book bears much 
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resemblance to those lectures,—certainly not more than must necessarily*occt r 
in the discussion of the same subject by the same mind, after a long interva* 
of time. But this' interval has enabled him to review, and no doubt in some 
cases to reverse, his earlier judgments, and his present decisions come before 
us as the ripe results of a long and patient meditation. This gives them still 
hicher authority. 

We cannot conclude without some notice of the style, so essential an element 
in a work of elegant literature. It is clear, classical, and correct, with a sus¬ 
tained moral dignity that not unfrequently rises to elc^uence. But it is 
usually distinguishea by a calm philosophical tenor that is well suited to the 
chara^r of the subject. It is especially free from any tendency to mysticism, 
—from vagueness of expression,—a pretty sure indication ot vague concep¬ 
tions in the mind of the author, whicn he is apt to dignify with the name of 
philosophy. 

In our criticism on Mr. Ticknor's labours, we may be thbu^ht to have dwelt 
too exclusively on his merits. It may be that we owe something to the con¬ 
tagion of his own generous and genial tone of criticism on others. Or it may 
be that wo feel more than common interest in a subject which is not altogether 
new to us; and it is only an acquaintance with the subject that can enable 
one to estimate the difficulties of its execution. Where we have ’lad occasion 
to differ from our author, we have freely stated it. But such insti nces arc few 
and of no great moment. We consider the work as one that does honour to 
English literatuiu It cannot fail to attract much attention .i:om European 
critics who are at all instructed in the topics which it discusfws. We predict 
with confidence that it will be speedily translated iiib^.^stiHan and into 
Qertnan, and that it must become the standard work on Spanish literature, 
not only fur those who speak our own tongue, but for the Spaniards them¬ 
selves. 

We have still a word to add on the typographical execution of the book, not 
in reference to its mechanical beauty, wm^ Ls equal to that of any other that 
has come from the Cambridge press, but in regard to its verbal accuracy. 
This is not an easy matter in a work like the present, involving such an amount 
of references in foreign languages, as well as the publication of poems of con¬ 
siderable length from manusenpt, and that, too, in the Castilian. We doubt 
if any similar work of erudition has been executed by a foreign press with 
greater accuracy. We do not doubt that it would not have been so well 
executed, in this respect, by any other press in this co'.ntry. 










